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NEW FACTORS INFLUENCING THE SCHOOL PLANT 





THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON 
SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


YCHOOL plant development has followed a more or 
i less fixed pattern over many decades. Planners 
ve thought in terms of a fairly constant curriculum, 


traditional pupil-teacher relationships, of limited 


v-hours of service, and of a regulation nine or ten 


mnths’ For the 


nning started with the 


architect, the beginnings of 


attended 


term. 


school he himself 


the ones in which his children were being taught. 
Building changes affecting safety, sanitation, health, 
pil circulation, heating, lighting, and ventilation 
wed scientifie progress Advancements in edu- 


tional method, fundamental reconstruction of edu- 


tional philosophy, and adjustment of education for 


Ing community patterns were only dimly seen 


ippreciated. They exercised slight influence in 


adaptation 
State legislat state building 


ion and regulations of 


sions have tended to freeze building concepts into 


molds. This is a result that may always be 
ected when laws are written in specific terminology 


, 


ie generation. Only the strongest kind of pres- 
ind erystallization of public opinion could suc- 
n dethroning such standards, once established. 
‘he fact is that standardization and accompanying 

ition have been of inestimable value in moving 
stupidity and indifference in planning through 
od of paternalistic safeguarding of human in- 
A terrific disturbance of the foundations of 
life, 
ffords the opportunity for re-evaluations of past 


il, economic, and social like the present 
lures, reweighing of past values, and considera- 


the forces determining future policies. 


Community Use of School 
ual budgets of fifty billions devoted to national 
ses will have a direct bearing on local school 
levelopment. Schools will continue to be built, 


Americans have accepted them as first lines of 


defense and will in the future use them more con- 


structively on the offense than we have in the past. 


Communities that are building schools will, however, 


find less money available for other needed projects. 
Consolidation of community projects in the one enter- 
prise logically follows. The community school?! will 
become more firmly established after the war. It will 
be planned to serve purposes which in the past 
other and separate facilities | e been erected. Its 
grounds will be more spacious, its planning will be in 
terms of the needs emerging out community health, 
physical rehabilitation, better housing, family life, 
nursery education, economic re-establishment of the 
community, and vast nbers of group activities for 
both youth and adult, growing out of war pressures 
and post-war necessl 
Adult Education 

Adult education, still in its infancy, will grow to 
adulthood in this ‘America will win the war 
and must win the peace” are convictions commonly 
expressed today What is imp ied for education? 
Adult learning for all, men and women alike. World 


strategy, both of war and peace, must become the 


common knowledge of our people. Day as well as 
evening conferences and discussions on aviation and 
its influences on world economy, on intra-hemisphere 


the world’s 


its cities, the restora- 


relations, and on the readjustment of 


business, the reconstruction of 


tion of its health will make demands upon the school. 


Youth will seek to serve and must be provided the 


laboratories and workshops for action. The hope of 


mankind will be centered about the amount and 


character of education that will be provided, not the 


stilted education of the past, but one associated with 


rethinking the needs of man and recreating the 
1 Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, J1 N. L.: “Planning the Com- 
munity School.”’ American Book C« New Yor 1940, 
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political, social, and economic mechanisms for satisfy- 
ing those needs. What kind of schoolhousing will 
serve these purposes? 
The Middle School and the Youth Regional 
Center 
Youth is today being drawn off to war. The past 
Makeshift or- 


ganizations, both local and national, have done their 


decades have not served him well. 


bit, but youth’s program must be planned definitely 
in the school. Through an orderly, though unfortu- 
nately slow, process, the school organization of the 
past has changed from the K-8-4 to variations of the 
K-6-3-3. 
vantages have been discovered, but many disad- 


The junior high school has been tried. Ad- 
vantages have been unearthed. The post-war period 
rapid development of the 
The terms “junior high 


promises to bring a 
NS-K-6-4-4 organization. 
school” and “high school” may be supplanted by 


middle 


nursery school will come into wider acceptance. As 


school, and youth regional center. The 
today, the nation calls on all youth to serve, so to- 
morrow every youth will call upon the school to pro- 
vide him the opportunity he needs to continue na- 
tional service along the lines of his ability. The cur- 
riculum must be as broad as life’s needs, the courses 
must be flexible in time and character, the learning 
opportunities must fit the student’s characteristics. 
What kinds of school buildings will these changes 
suggestions of great 


demand? Certainly here lie 





variations from past planning of classrooms, labo 


tories, and shops. 


Building a Healthful Nation 

The first World War left us with the knowl 
that many of our youths were physical defect 
The present selective service, with its 50 per e 
physical rejects, has dragged this national disgi 
out into the limelight again. Are Americans su 
foolish people as to allow a third repetition 
failure to build a strong healthful nation? ™M 





Students assisting in the cafeteria of a high school, on an NYA 
student work program 


Instruction being given to CCC enrollees of a radio repair class, In methods of testing radio sets and locating defective tubes, shorted 
colls, and poorly insulated wires 


IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON 


No!” The schools will tackle earnestly this 


ob of building sound men and women as it never has 


in the past. Small school sites and inadequate and 
nsufficient recreational and body-building faeilities 
will not be countenanced. Gymnasiums, note the 
| il, will be parts of the school plant. They will 
not be merely the inner tubes of auditoriums but will 
he planned ror all dav and evening service In body- 
building. Correctional gymnasiums will increase in 


nul ber. New emphases will be placed upon the use 





Above—A group of enrollees from a CCC camp are being shown 
how to time an engine, in a national defense airplane mechanics 
class at an airport 


Right—CCC enrollees in a Cooks and Bakers School are learning 
how to cut a hind-quarter of beef into the various butcher cuts 
fancy and otherwise, as part of their routine Instruction 


Students enrolled in the CCC 
radio training schools are given 
a six months’ course. Here some 
f these students are shown 
seated at a code practice train- 
ng table; each one has his own 
key, head set and pad and pencil 
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of the out-of-doors. School sites will be measured 
in real acres instead of square feet. Communities will 
realize that after all the land is to be used to improve 
man rather than that man is to be used to improve 
the land. At least the emphasis should be in the 


order here give n 


The CCC and the NYA 
The CCC and the NYA have set patterns for edu- 
cation, the values of which cannot be denied. Their 
physical plants have frequently emerged as the needs 
arose. Cut and dried standards did not determine 
\ dormitory was built to fit a 


were expanded by youth them- 


all building design 

particular need, shops 
selves as they felt the need, and the building of play- 
fields was as important a part of the learning process 
The camp, the farm, the 


l 


forest. preserve, the fish hatchery, the ship-building 


as their subsequent use. 


yard, the shoe-repair shop, and the community gar- 
dens should be recognized as necessary parts of the 
school plant. The future plant may be widely scat- 
tered, the camp in the mountains, the ship at the 
shore, and the farm at the outskirts. The American 
people will, after this war, sense that education can- 
not be restricted to classrooms and that life’s con- 


tinuous need for education must be adequately served. 
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Let some one study the contributions that the CCC 
and NYA have made to educational plant planning 
and show the way to future adaptations for local use. 


Aviation 
Aviation will win this war and will win the peace. 
The glider clubs of Russia and Germany, started less 
than a decade ago, were looked upon as a faddish 


sport. “Ski trains” took America’s youth out into the 


country when “glider trains” would have been much 


more to the point. The fact is that in spite of much 
vaunted American superiority in aviation, the people 


and the schools have lagged far behind. For more 


than a decade, hangars and acres for ground instruc- 
tion have formed parts of the school facilities for 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade Italian boys, but 









Above—Glider and plane clubs should be a part of school 

work everywhere. Glider and plane model building are 

fascinating to all youth. These young boys of the Los 

Angeles schools are representative of thousands who are 

now attracted to this work and of millions who will be 
drawn to it in the future 





American boys have been required almost to bootle 
The Gern 


aviation 


aviation into their school curriculum. 
1934 


incorporated into every grade of the German schos 


education decrees of show how 
beginning with the first and carrying through into tl! 


When 


stupendous progress in America, many high schos 


sliding clubs. automobiles first began th« 


installed automobile shops. Aviation is already thirt 


years old, and yet aviation shops, laboratories 
libraries are largely lacking. December 7th at Pi 
Harbor is not just a defeat for American arms. It 


7 


may also be considered evidence of the educ 
backwardness of our nation in an area where natior 
The 


aviation and its impact upon the future economi 


superiority is imperative. schools must té 
Gliding clubs must become 
Airplanes havi ’ 


moved beyond the play stage for America 


of the world. 
part of our school organization. 
and girls. The fundamentals of flight, const: 
tion, and service to mankind must be taught 
the school plant and, in fact, stressed 





Above — Aircraft drafting stu- 
dents in the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif 


Left—The making and utiliza- 

tion of wind tunnels will be- 

come experiences common to 
many schools 
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Above—Long Beach (Calif.) student learning to solve problems 
of communication within the plane and between air and land 


Left—Training riveter and bucker on an airplane wing at the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles City Schools 


Left—A group of boys taking a 

course In airplane mechanics at 

the South Vocational High 

School, Pittsburgh, Pa. and the 

type of equipment on which 
they work 


An interest In airplane construction Is fostered at the Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Left—Airplane model bullding. 
Right—Testing a model airplane motor 
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type of classroom. What differences will aviation 


make in the planning of site and school? 


internationalism of the World 


The school has been conceived as a structure fitted 
to a flat world based on Mercator’s chart. Flat wall 
maps show deceptive distances. Globes stop with the 
world’s surface. However, man has learned to use 
the space above, and flies himself and his materials 
Man’s world has really become round and his 


Note 


School 


direct. 
compass directions adapted to such a world. 
Anne Lindbergh’s book—wNorth to the Orient. 
walls should here and there portray the real surfaces 
of the earth. Instead of bulging with plaster of Paris 
imitations of Greek art, let them represent true sur- 
faces of this globular planet. The globe, itself in six, 
eight, and ten or more feet diameters, should be in- 
cluded in every school’s plan, with diaphanous exten- 
sions showing the air through which man travels. 
The internationalism of this world must be taught our 
children. The removal of time and space barriers 
must become early child concepts. The child must 
know his earth as never before. To what degree can 


school-building planning contribute to this end? 


Selective Service Boards 

The Selective Service Boards now assigning young 
men to military service have, in many instances, been 
given quarters in schools. These Boards may not end 
their work with the conclusion of the war. The prob- 
lems of the rehabilitation of the world’s cities, the 
sanitation of living areas, the rebuilding of human 
health, the restoration of economic life, the policing 
of totalitarian areas, and the building of new world 
trade will be fully as important a national service as 
the defeat of the enemy. The colossal industrial re- 
adjustment of this nation from arms production to 
peaceful living will throw enormous burdens upon the 


The influence of aviation w 

be felt in every grade and 

every curriculum area Thess 

Los Angeles (Calif.) youngsters 

are planning an airport and are 

getting all the concomitant 
learnings 


The Selective Service B 


school for many years. 


may become permanent lay bodies for human adjust 
ment, individual guidance, and community develo] 
ment. The intimate knowledge they have of cor 
munity life and troubles is an asset not to be thr 

They ma 


away lightly when military service ends. 
still need their quarters and may contribute sig 


1] 


} 
wu 


cantly to the world’s reconstruction. One sl 
realize that out of such organizations instituted 
time of stress may come advantages that our den 
Perhay S th 
human records of these boards should have a per! 
nent place in the school so that future planning 


racy may wish to conserve for all time. 


move forward more adequately. 


Decentralization of Cities 


Large-scale housing, both of the apartment and 
tage type, will proceed at a prodigious pace altel 
war. The American people will want and get 
provement in home conditions. The rebuilding 
cities according to new patterns, and with emphasis 
on decentralization, is bound to take place. Wher 
dees the school fit into such development? Is 
merely to be thought of as an aftermath as has bee! 
done too frequently in the past, or is it to be ful 
integrated into the original planning pattern? What 
kind of school shall it be? What purposes shoul 
What is to be its relationship to parks 
For what age ranges should it be cor 


serve? 
playgrounds? 


ceived? 
Instruction in Nutrition 


The nutritional needs of our nation, wealthiest 
human foods, are being strikingly stressed by statis- 
tics of the under-fed and malnourished. Food values 
their place in family life, and their importaace in 
agricultural development should play important cur- 
ricular roles from the earliest grades and upwards 
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Large Scale Cottage Housing in Elmont, Long Island 


New communities are springing up throughout the land. After the war this movement will be given additional impetus. What kinds 
of school facilities should such communities have to meet both child and adult needs? 
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Residential Saturation of Two Adjoining School 
Districts in Long Island 


District No. 22 has reached a high degree of residential satura- 
tion. Its schools were planned years ago. District No. 5 Is 
experiencing large-scale housing of the cottage type. Its new 
schools must still be planned. What kinds of schools should be 
built to meet future needs? As this community reaches resi- 
dential saturation of a high degree, its elementary school popu- 
lation will begin to decrease. How then can the buildings serve? 


Elementary classrooms,' stereotyped in size and na- 
ture, and planned for 40 seats and 40 feet of black- 


board, should be freed from worthless traditional 


standards. Even in the first grades, instruction in 
food values can and must be given. The necessary 
equipment must be provided. An army marches on 


its stomach—so does a civilization. Science has 


taught us food values. Can schools be planned to 


take advantage of what science has taught us? 


Public Work Reserve 
Here have been reviewed some of the changes oc- 
curring in American life that have bearings upon edu- 


1 Engelhardt, N. L. and School Planning Associates: “Elementary School 


Publications, Teachers College, 


Classrooms, Portfoli: \ Bureau of 
Columbia University, 1941 
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cational facilities. School buildings, concei 


terms of educational curricula of the past d 
built Phe 


may be rated as obsolete the day their doors are first 


will unfortunately still continue to be 
opened. They will serve well in part but they 
bound, in the main, to solidify past patterns of « 
These 


are times which try men’s imagination as well as the 


cation which may not meet future demands 


The schoolhousing of the future must 
thinking and 
with full consideration of the tremendous forces ha 


courage. 


founded upon imaginative planning 


ing impact today upon our civilization. The Publi 
Work Reserve, at the conclusion of this war, will bé 
one of the powerful national agencies which will mak« 


realities of new worth-while planning. 








LARGE-SCALE HOUSING AND ITS 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


By WILLIAM K. KELLER 


Supervising Principal, Wharton Borough Public Schools, Wharton, N.J. 


ognition that it is a duty of 


a. ree 1 tha 
ment to provide adequate 


vovern- 


housing was made when 
Shaftsbury act was passed in England in 1851. 


S e that date practic lly all the nations of Kurope 


have made provisions for governmental aid or govern- 


mental stimulation of adequate housing. These pro- 
| | 


ons have taken seve! forms In England, the 


governmental housing projects are primarily for the 


economic underprivileged; in the Scandinavian coun- 


tries, the housing projects contain typical cross sec- 


ns of the total population with governmental aid 
extended only to the underprivileged; in Germany, 


| the under- 


accord with 


the 


as recently been extended only to 


whose politi beliefs are in 


the Nazi regims 


u Italy has combined 


privileged 
ose oO] 

housing program with the clearing and beautification 
her historic shrines 

In America, the public housing program received its 
itest initial 


Impetus as a means Ol creating mploy- 


nt opportunities and o1 lv secondarily to create ade- 


The pre 


these are 


T 


f housing ram has taken several forms, 


only two of uppermost in the minds of 
] 


namely, the programs ol the United States 
Hi using Authority (USHA) and of the Federal Hous- 
ng Administration (FHA) 


lIT 


the publie; 


The former assists in pro- 
under- 
latter 


g adequate housing for 


the economically 


vileged, principally in the urban areas; the 


stimulates the building of adequate housing facilities 
lor the middle class of the population. 
The Federal 


ojects under either of 


erect housing 
USHA loans 
The 
ject is placed in the hands of 
eal housing authorities which are creations of the 
eal That portion of the cost not 
rnished USHA must be supplied by the local 
in the 


(;overnment does not 


these programs. 
» to 9O per cent ol the total cost Ot 1ts projects. 


inagement of the pr 


rovernments. 
by 


form of land, services, cash, or in 


vernment 


me other suitable manner. The Federal loans must 


repaid and are usually amortized over sixty-year 
erlods. Funds for this amortization are obtained 


om the receipts of the housing projects. In order 


keep the rents low enough to permit the low-income 


agencies of the 
been integrated 


other 
have 


was writter these and 
eral Government concerned with urban housing 
bruary, 


1942 nto the newly formed National Housing Agency, the 
ctions of which will be exercised through three subsidiaries: the 
leral Housing Administration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis 
tion, and the Federal Public Housing Authority 


21 


groups to occupy them, the federal and local govern- 
ments grant subsidies, the Federal Government sub- 
sidy being in cash, while the local subsidy may be in 
the form of remitted taxes or in cash. Subsidies now 


45 


the rents paid by tenants repres« 


incomes while 
Thus 


and the tenants pay 


represent per cent of the project 


nt 55 per cent. 
the projects are in erect tax Ire 


only 55 per cent of the cost of their housing through 


rents. FHA is a standard-sett ind insuring agency, 
setting standards for middl iss housing and its 
environments and insuring the private lending agen- 
cies against loss of funds advanced in this program. 


It has been estimated that one-third of the people 


of the nation live in sub-sta rd homes; a large part 
of these will eventually be affected by the housing 
programs. Althous here is a temporary lull in the 


housing program (outside of defense areas) due to the 


national emergency, it will eventually assume even 
greater importance when the problem of relieving un- 


employment returns. Becaus the size of the pro- 


eram and the many factors involved, it is only wisdom 

to attempt to discern the ‘ations which it holds 

for the American system of education. 

Financial and Sociological Implications of the USHA 
Program 


The USHA progran the Federal subsidies, 


through 


will add expenses to the Federal Government, the 
amount of which cannot be determined at this time.* 
They will be considerable. Tax exemption of projects 


sovernments detracts the amount of 


wise be raised by taxation of 


by local Irom 
funds which might other 
real property. Where cash subsidies are paid by the 
local governments the projects actually consume local 


The | 


“equivalent units” be 


tax funds. ederal Government requires that 
destroyed or renovated; this has 
resulted in destruction, rather than renovation, and 
ved taxable properties 
from the is estimated that New 
York City is already losing $270,000 in taxes each 


year because of this 


thereby has destroyed and re! 


assessment rolls [t 


provisio1 
Municipal expenses are actually increased by the 


USHA program. New transportation facilities must 


be extended and enlarged. Public services, such as 
* Estimated | USHA (February 4 at $75 per family rehoused 
per year 
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New 
school buildings have in many cases been provided to 
The cost of 


water, sewer, fire, and police, must be extended. 


take care of the shifted populations. 
eliminating “equivalent units,” and other miscellane- 
ous expenses not properly chargeable to the housing 
project, are approximately $35,000 per $1,000,000 of 
construction, thereby adding new expenses to the cost 
of local governinent. All these expenses must be met 
from a constantly shrinking local tax base, or else 
new tax sources must be tapped. The financing of 
education will thus be made more difficult. In states 
where the homestead exemption principle (which is 
essentially the same as the principle of tax exemption 
of housing projects) is in effect, the deficiency in avail- 
able local tax funds is made up by taxes collected 
by the states and redistributed to the local govern- 
It may safely be assumed that the extension 
of the USHA program on a broad scale will have 


ments. 


the same effect; namely that (1) local taxes will rise; 
(2) new sources of revenue will be sought; and (3) 
there will be increased financing of local governmental 
units, including the schools, from taxes collected by 
larger units of government. 

Many sociological factors also enter which will have 
far-reaching effects on the schools. To mention only 
a few of these, it has been established that increase:| 
taxation of real estate makes home-owning less at- 
tractive and encourages apartment house living. As 
taxes on real property increase, it can be expected 
that there will be fewer individual home owners. 
Family sizes may also be profoundly affected. Apart- 
ment dwellers have the fewest children; the size 
of the dwelling appears to some extent to determine 
the size of the family. The family sizes of the peoples 
rehoused by the USHA program will also decrease, 
if the results of the housing program in Europe are 
true indicators. In Sweden, where more has been 
done to rehouse the low-income groups than in any 
other nation, the birth-rate has declined to only 70 
The birth-rate of the 


low-income group in Sweden is now below the average 


per cent of replacement needs. 


The same conditions are developing 
in the English housing projects. 


for that nation. 


The FHA Program and the Migration to the 
Suburbs 

The FHA program is an important factor in the 
development of suburban areas. Such areas are in- 
creasing rapidly in population, the growth being much 
more rapid than in the adjacent urban areas. The 
middle-class population is moving to the suburbs, tak- 
ing its wealth and desirable standards of living with 
it. New York City, it is estimated, is losing $70.- 
000,000 each year by this movement. Evidences of 
the effect of this migration are apparent in practically 
all the larger cities. The problem is nation-wide. The 


FHA program is increasing the rate at which thes 
changes are taking place. 

This migration to the suburbs actually increas: 
municipal expenditures. New arterial highways 
be built and maintained; new public service proble: 
are encountered; new traffic protection and conti 
are necessary. Even while these changes tak« 
the vacated properties in the cities become oc 
by families with lower standards of living and 
economic means, and the properties depreciat: 
corresponding extent. This migration thus iner 
municipal costs, draws off the stable middl 
population, reduces property valuations, and s 
power to less-{ 


the balance of municipal 


groups. The stable leadership of the cities is 
being drawn off. If these problems are to be prope 
met, the schools must undertake the task thre 


long-range program. 


The Effect on School Financing 


Middle-class families, from which the migrat 
the suburbs takes place, have the fewest cl 
This migration leaves the larger families in the 
thus increasing the proportion of children in thi 
population of urban areas. School costs consequent 
fall more heavily on the remaining adult residents 
The migration also draws off the children who 
been more favored socially and economically 
leaves a larger proportion of the less-favored childrei 
in the sul 


in the urban areas. On the other hand, 


urban areas the population and the school problems 
are at first relatively homogeneous, of a high type 
and easily financed. However, as the population i 
creases and estates are broken up, and as less select 
families are attracted to the development, the numbe 
of children in the total population increases, whil 
the per capita wealth behind each child decreases 
The school program must take on added responsi- 
bilities to care for the new arrivals in an attempt 
to preserve the community status and to educate the 
new arrivals for better ways of life. In this process 
however, the wealth behind the program decreases 
Adult education and leisure-time activities which have 
been noticeably effective in the suburban areas, and 
in many cases have become integral parts of th 
school programs, face new problems as the populatio 
saturation point is reached and as adequate financing 
becomes more difficult. 

It is a well-known fact that average homes alone 
will not provide sufficient tax revenues to maintal 
municipal government, including Homes 
valued at $4,000 each will produce only $80 annually 
at a 20 mills tax rate. This alone is not sufficient to 
provide education for the children who may be ex- 
It will be necessary to estab- 


schools. 


pected from the homes. 
lish balanced towns, including business areas, manu- 
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and in planning the functional! use of space, the various activities 
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located in terms of population, 


which will be conducted should be considered 


recreation area should provide for special pre-school space: also 
include features for (1) an apparatus area, (2) a large area for informal play, 
an area for quiet games, and (4) an area for sports 


ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL PLAY AREA AND OF COMMUNITY BUILDING IN LOW-RENT HOUSING RECOMMENDED 


BY THE 


turing centers, ete., or resort to the collection of 


xes Irom larger economic en::tles. 


Social and Psychological Effects 


and psychological effects of 
The FHA pro- 
] 


gram has too often taken the form of the speculative 


Che numerous social 
the housing program are significant 
onstruction of small villages or communities in the 
suburbs, and attracts buyers within income 


thus established in 


narrow 
Entire 


ich the residents have approximately equal incomes. 


ranges. communities are 
lhe FHA program thus segregates and stratifies the 

ldle-class population Viewed in connection wit! 
USHA program, which not only segregates the 


tire low-income group in subsidized housing, but 
rther divides this group by building entire projects 
r persons with definite income ranges, it 
ll be noted that the 


d stratifies the population on the basis of economic 


narrow 


housing program segregates 


Democratically, this 


ell-being. . procedure is un- 


ind To overcome this undemocratic procedure, 


e public schools will be called upon for new and 
tensified demecratizing programs. 
presented to the residents 


The “new way of life” 


USHA projects, in the way of better living accom- 
odations, nursery and kindergarten schools, medical 
their outlooks on 


rvices, ete., will logically affect 


le. One needs only to view the propaganda and re- 
ilts of recent elections to realize that a new minority 
oup has already been established which is being 


illed upon to “vote right” at election time. Other 
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problems are aiso evident What effect will sub- 
sidized housing have on individual freedom of move- 
better jobs and increased 
personal initiative? On 


How much will these 


ment? On the search for 
incomes? On the loss of 
preservation of individuality? 
government for 


aependent upon 


further encroachment by bureau- 


residents, already 
their housing, resist 


cratic government? To what extent will they blindly 


follow or actually encourage paternalistic govern- 
ment? What will be the social, economic, and per- 


sonal effects of government subsidies upon the chil- 


dren in the projects? These problems are already 
upon us and need careful consideration and carefully 
planned educational programs for their solutions. 


made (Minneapolis) 
on the social attitudes 
that is, the 


The one study which has been 
of the effects of public housing 
of the tenants found that the morale, 
degree to which the residents feel able to cope with 
the future, and their own general adjustment—the 
other people—have actu- 


feeling of relationship with 


ally been lower after a period of residence in a hous- 
ing project than were the morale and general adjust- 
ment of persons of similar status living in private 
housing and who were still faced by the realities of 
life. While further studies are needed, this situation 
is a definite challenge to the continuance of govern- 
mental assistance which is not accompanied by an 
adequate educational program for the resident adults 
and their children 

There are also positive implications. The stability 
of population in USHA projects will enable school and 
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“Big-City Playground” 


Photographs above courtesy of the Citizens’ Housing Council of N. Y. 
Williamsburg Housing Project Playground Kitchen in One of the Harlem River Houses 





Courtesy of The American City 
Willert Park Homes, USHA Project, Buffalo, N. Y. University Homes, PWA Housing Project, Atlanta, Ga. 


As the general level of housing is improved, health, and the many problems arising from environmental conditions, will undoubtedly 
be easier to meet 
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housing Officials to cooperate in maintaining a steady 

PS . 
backlog of enrolments, thus insuring more effective 
planning of buildings, programs, and 


If FHA is successful in maintaining bet- 


educational 
equipment. 
ter community environments, this result may also 
be achieved in FHA communities. In any event the 
school programs, if properly planned and executed, 
may be much more effective than would be possible in 
Health, and the many 
problems arising from environmental conditions, will 


heterogeneous communities. 


undoubtedly be easier to meet, as the general level 


of the residents is improved by housing environments. 


Summary 


The decentralization of cities, begun at an earlier 
late, has received tremendous impetus by the housing 
program. Where this movement was once confined 
to the well-to-do, it has now reached the middle classes 
of the population. The cities are being denuded of 
ind leadership, and these are 
The effects on 


cities are startling and the changes are fundamental. 


much of their wealth 


being reestablished in the suburbs. 


The less well-to-do with lower standards of living and 
lower attainable ideals are left in the cities. The 
USHA program will eventually concentrate a large 
part of the lower-income group in tax-free and sub- 
sidized housing. The results of these migrations and 
concentrations are everywhere evident. The cities 
have passed their zenith, and a new day is dawning 
in which new social and economic problems will call 
out for solution. The schools will be called on to 
provide the positive leadership in these new prob- 
DS. 

The housing program is resulting in the stratifica- 
tion of society on narrow economic lines and in seg- 
regating these strata into definite areas. It is set- 
ting up classes of tax-exempt residents in definite 
reas. It is extending bureaucratic controls over the 


ves of the citizens. It may actually be harmful to 


the morale and general adjustment of the residents. 
It will result in lower birth rates. These carry defi- 
nite implications for the education of the future. 

The public-school system will be financed more and 
more by It must pro- 
tect itself from becoming an instrument of central- 
whether it is to 


larger units of government. 


ized government. It must decide 
continue its efforts on behalf of the individual, or 
whether major emphasis is to be shifted to community 
and group needs. It must decide whether the indi- 
vidual or the group is to be the paramount interest 
of society and to shape its fundamental educational 
program accordingly. On its decisions may well rest 


the future “way of life’ in America. 


EDITORIAL NOTE rhe f e foregoing discussion writes to 
THe AMERICAN ScHOOL AND UNIVERSI It is not the intention of this 
article to attack the housing progran Its purpose is to evaluate the 
problems which are 1 g from the housing program and to weigh them 
in terms of our educat l Th ditors find Mr. Keller’s observa- 
tions concerning soc nic trends highly provocative, and hope 
that many educators w pe members of public housing 
iuthorities and _ witl stitut s financing large-scale private housing 
projects in evaluating t ithor’s mments on the declining birth-rate, 
n the migration t sul i areas the manifestation of economic 
stratification in geogray segregat ind on the possible development 
f a group mind mart Ss tiative 

Two or three other | ts may merit special consideration: 

Under ‘‘Social and Psyct gical Effects’’ t author seems to imply that 
it would be better t public g program than to run a risk 
f “bureaucratic” cont f ising pI ts Sut can a democracy afford 

sacrifice needed governmental functions merely because government 

s not always functio! leally 

As to the questior ft ants’ adjustment to environment, a leading 
authority, Dr. Edith Eln Wood says that “the consensus in England, 
Scotland, and the Netherlands, would seem to be that 90 per cent of re- 
housed families respond fav ibly t environment ; under superior 
management the showing is even bett the age classification is a factor ; 
old people do not change much; children are completely transformed.” 

This testimony seems more significant than the single study of Minneapo- 
lis cited by Mr. Keller s right f course, in pointing out that 
further studies are ne« i and that “this situation is a definite challenge 
to the continuance of g ntal assistance which is not accompanied by 
in adequate educational program for t esident adults and their children.” 

Mr. Keller points t that as a result of demolition of “equivalent 
units,”’ the Federa Government has destroyed and removed taxable 
properties from the assessn Is Is this to be deplored, or do our 

ties wish t mtinue lefinite t lerive part of their revenues from 

ntinued occupancy which no civilized community 
ight to tolerate 

Moreover, experien the United States with the building of large 
scale housing projects f in is is too recent and, as yet, too 
limited in extent, to n able econom data available. While dis- 
ounting some of the extreme 1ims I ‘housing reformers,’’ one may 
feel quite certain that improved housing and neighborhood conditions will 
result in reduced juve i que 1 smaller costs for police, fire, 
and health protection s¢ ces, which in slum areas have been demonstrated 
to constitute a heavy lrain upor Lunicipal income. And also the 
tremendous social benefits of the housing program, as the author has in- 
dicated, necessarily have positive implications for education of a most 
welcome nature in ar final balance sheet 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE REHABILITATION OF | 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By GERALD E. IRONS 


Commissioner, School Housing and Boundaries, Cleveland Board of Education; 
Planning Adviser to School Architects 


S° LONG as enrolments increase and new school nasium, and other improvements such as eff 
kK districts develop, the planning and construction office suites, satisfactory medical clinics, or suit 
of new school buildings is almost certain to require teachers’ rooms. 

primary attention in the average school system. 


Revenues for school buildings are never voted with- Organizing the School Rehabilitation Program 

out a struggle between altruism and selfish interest In Cleveland 

in the minds of voters. Therefore, revenues have a My first contact with this problem was in 1927 
way of lagging behind the actual needs for construc- when I was assigned to prepare a_rehabilitati 
tion. The new areas of a community need school program for the Cleveland Board of Education. lh 

buildings, and the available funds naturally tend to discussion of that program on May 11, 1928 

be concentrated largely in the construction of new following paragraph appears: 


buildings in such districts. 
“Of primary importance in this study is to in 


‘ P the Terences betwee satisfactory an¢ unsatis! 
Decreasing Enrolments Provide Opportunity for he difference 7 n satisfactory and un 


Rehabilitation of Old Buildings school buildings If we ask for public expenditures 
amplify the facilities of old buildings, there should be gox 
But when enrolments decrease for several years, reasons to support such requests. It is necessary to de 
there comes an opportunity for the school adminis- which features of an elementary school (for exam} 
trator or the housing specialist to breathe a sigh of conducive to contented, efficient and spirited sch 


on the part of both pupils and teachers, to the deve 
of good health and desirable social adjustments 
pupils, and to ease of administration.” 


relief, and to turn his attention at last to the accumu- 
lated needs for rehabilitation of the old buildings. 
True, such buildings have probably been kept in 


decent repair. They may have been improved from We believed that the attributes of a good scl 
time to time by changes in lighting, better plumbing, building could be described in the following o1 

or added mounting-boards in the classrooms. Reha- importance: 

bilitation, however, is a more comprehensive word First, safety of life 

than improvement. It connotes a lifting from one Second, protection and improvement of hx 
status to another. To rehabilitate an old school may Third, improved facilities for education 

be defined to mean the provision of facilities required Up to that time, much attention had been giv: 

to modernize its curriculum, and to infuse a new spirit safety hazards, and Cleveland’s schools were reason 
of pride and loyalty in its pupils, its teachers, and the ably free of them. There had been improvement i 
entire community around it. sanitary conditions and school lighting. 

The beneficial results of such real rehabilitation But thirty elementary schools lacked auditoriums 
must be seen to be appreciated. Even school adminis- and fifty schools had no gymnasiums. Twenty-eight 
trators of long experience have confessed surprise that schools had neither of these. Many buildings had 
so great a change in the working atmosphere of a makeshift offices for principals because when th 
school could come from the addition of a few new schools were built there were no principals, except 


activity rooms such as library, craft shop, or gym- in so far as the teacher of the highest grade would 
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act as such when necessary. And, of course, there 
were very few rooms adapted to a modern activity 
program. 
In the junior and senior high schools, the needs 
were equally pressing because of the increasing enrol- 
ment and the rapid multiplication of the curriculum 
offerings in vocational and manual training. 
lherefore, the first problem was to define what we 
wanted to have; the second was to list the deficiencies 
of the 160 schools involved; the third to decide the 
order of priority of needs: the fourth to develop 
ctual schedules of requirements for individual build- 
ings; and the fifth to supervise architectural planning 
for the necessary structures, when and as funds for 
new buildings were provided. 
This has been a gradual process, and the standards 
ideals have shifted as educational policies have 
evolved. 

The growth of the activity program in elementary 
schools has led to differing methods of housing in 
lifferent places. In some parts of the country where 
new buildings were still being erected in large num- 
bers in recent years, the idea of an activity alcove 


] 


assroom has been favored. In 


opening out of each c 
an older city, such as Cleveland, the decrease of ele- 
mentary enrolment has been releasing classrooms, 
ind funds have never been sufficient to rebuild entire 
buildings on the activity-aleove basis. A more prac- 
ticable plan in such circumstances is to develop 
activity rooms of classroom size and move the classes 
to such rooms under a departmentalized program. 
Having used this method in the old buildings with 
satisfactory results, we have as yet no demand for 
change to the activity alcove arrangement, even in 
new elementary school 
Following this policy, Cleveland’s elementary 


schools have gradually converted about 350 class- 


oms into libraries, handcraft rooms, radio rooms, 
sclence rooms and, in some of the larger buildings, 
special rooms for music and art. In a few special 
situations, metal and wood shops for boys, and food 
nd clothing laboratories for girls are provided. 

By June, 1938, the Assistant Superintendent in 
large of Cleveland’s elementary schools, H. M. 
Buckley, said: 

‘At least half of any elementary school building 
day should be constituted of rooms planned spe- 
fieally for such purposes as library, science, hand- 
aft, ete. 
lilding, still needs to be informal enough so that 


Doubtless half, or a major portion of the 


e rooms may be adapted to varying subjects and 
tivities.” 

This is certainly a far cry from the old days of one 
issroom, forty pupils, and a teacher. So much 
tivity space in a school building may be questioned 
many because of increased cost. 
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Our actual allowance for such rooms in Cleveland’s 
most recent new elementary building, finished in 1940, 
was one gymnasium-auditorium, one library, one 
primary science and radio room, one upper elemen- 
(ary science room, one assembly room seating 140, 
and one handcraft shop; or 6 rooms in the total of 
23 educational rooms in the building. That is, about 
one-fourth of the total number are specialized activ- 
ity rooms. This allowance would vary in other school 
systems, depending upon the relative stress laid on 


various subjects taught 


First Rehabilitation Program in Cleveland 


It has been said that a rehabilitation program was 
under consideration in this city as early as 1928. But 
its execution was delayed because of the rapid growth 
of high-school enrolment which compelled us to erect 
three new high schools in 1930-32. Not until 1932 
were the first rehabilitation projects completed. They 
were additions to Dunham elementary school and 
Myron T. Herrick junior high school, both of which 
were not only lacking in educational facilities, but 


overcrowded to boot 


Space Saving by Plann Lg 


The Myron T. Herrick project involved chiefly en- 
largement by addition, with only minor remodeling 
of the old building. Its planning illustrates one of 
the chief problems for the educational plan consult- 
ant. This is the problem of adding necessary facili- 
ties without waste of costly space, yet with adequate 


floor area for the activities to be housed. In the 
instance of this particular junior high school, a firm 
of outside architects was retained to make plans and 
supervise construction. Their first plans called for a 
new structure of approximately 800,000 cubic feet. 
After streamlining this plan by rearrangement of its 
parts to secure greater compactness, with space where 
needed but no wasted areas, a suggestive revised plan 
was returned to the architects. It called for a struc- 
ture containing only 600,000 cubie feet. The archi- 
tects accepted the revised plan in principle, modified 
it slightly in one or two places where exterior archi- 


tecture required change, and the structure was erected 


uusly at a large saving. 


it is possible to make savings in 


in that form, obvi 
Now, of courst 
cubage in wrong ways which will cramp and handi- 
cap the educational processes forever after. The 
dividing line between reasonable economy with edu- 
cational adequacy on the one hand, and foolish econ- 
omy by omitting essential service areas on the other, 
is difficult to draw, and no two individuals will ever 


fully agree on its exact location. Nevertheless, some- 


one must make the attempt. 
In order to achieve successful cooperative results, 


it is desirable for the school planner to have had some 
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engineering training and construction experience, as 
well as a working knowledge of educational policies 
and methods. If the architects also combine experi- 
ence in school building with their knowledge of mate- 
rials and construction, the results should be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


Second Rehabilitation Program 

The next efforts in rehabilitation of schools in 
Cleveland came about with the help of the PWA in 
1935-36. At that time, $1,500,000 was spent for nine 
projects, seven of which could be classified as rehabili- 
tation projects. For this program, the Board of Edu- 
‘ation relied upon its own employees for all archi- 
tectural services, Arthur F. Baer representing the 
Business Department as Chief Draftsman-Architect, 
and the writer representing the Educational Depart- 
ment as plan consultant and adviser on educational 
requirements. 


Addition to West High School, 1935-36 

The largest project in this program was an addi- 
tion to the West High School, which houses 2,300 
pupils in grades 7 to 12—a combination junior and 
senior high school. We should have preferred to erect 
a separate junior high school, and to rehabilitate the 


old school for high-school use, but the cost of im- 
proved property for a site, plus three-quarters of a 
million dollars for a new building, prohibited this 
plan. The addition was completed at a cost of on 
$474,000. 

This addition to the old building involved a most 
complicated job of planning. To do a thorough job 
it was necessary to work out just what facilities wer 
needed to provide a complete and modern plant to 
meet curriculum requirements for the existing enrol- 
ment in Grades 7 to 12 (keeping in mind 
future decrease). These facilities then had to be 
properly planned and located by departments, includ- 
ing space in both the old building and a separate 
brick annex and in the proposed addition. The eight 
frame portables on the site had to be replaced, of 
course. 


probab e 


After much study of possible schemes within the 
very restricted site area available (with streets on 
three sides), we were able to devise a successful plan 
which joined both existing buildings through a new 
structure. The old auditorium and balcony on th 
third and fourth floors of the old building were con- 
verted into part of the new lunchroom area. 

“Attic” rooms in the original building were fire- 


proofed and relighted, and provided with acoustic 
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Fig. 1—Plot plan of West High School site, showing the location of various units, Including the modernizing addition in 1936 
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Fig. 2—West High School, 








treatment where needed. The cramped and inefficient 
offices were entirely rebuilt by remodeling within the 
old structure. The accompanying plot plan and floor 
layouts of the first floor, before and after rehabilita- 
tion, show the extent of the changes and the method 
of tying the units together. 

This project involved us in one of the problems 
which often confront those who rebuild old structures 

what to do with the pupils while construction goes 
on. This was met by (1) re-housing the junior high 
school for one year in an old abandoned building, 
renovated for the purpose (later converted to use by 

special girls’ school); (2) keeping the senior high 
‘thool in original building at West 
High, while construction of the annex went on; and 
3) remodeling inside the old building in summer 
acation to complete the plant for re-occupancy by 
The following September the 


session in the 


he entire organization. 
unior high school returned and the organization was 
gain united. There were no interruptions for the 


pupils. 









first floor plan before rehabilitation 





laboratories were relocated and 
improved, either in rooms or in the new 
Provision was made for public address and 
and thermostatic control 
rooms were improved with new 
floors, fixtures, and marble, as required, and additional 
toilet facilities added where The new audi- 
torium, seating 1,100 persons, was conveniently located 
and can be operated independently. 


Many shops and 
existing 
annex. 
radio systems, electric clocks, 

heating. Toilet 


needed. 
on the rear street, 
Addams 


Rehabilitation and Enlargement of Jane 


Vocational School for Girls, 1935-36 


Somewhat similar to the West High problem was 
the Jane Addams project. Its requirements for 1,000 
pupils were smaller in scale, but again involved much 
study by all concerned to achieve an improvement in 
arrangement of activities and to coordinate depart- 
ments in both old and new buildings. 

New offices were built in an old classroom, and a 
few other remodeling jobs carried out, some redecorat- 
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ing done (as, for example, in a new tea room taste- 
fully decorated and furnished, and a gift shop for 
sale of girls’ work), but for the most part this job 
consisted of addition of five new clothing shops, and 
a new cafeteria-kitchen suite, also used as a study 
hall. 

This project modernized the Jane Addams school 
to an acceptable degree at a total cost of $101,000. 


Additions to and Modernizing of Five Elementary 
Schools, 1935-36 

Five of these projects were planned to improve and 
The 
schools selected were those which combined large en- 
rolment and grave lack of facilities for modern edu- 
cation. By name, they were the Hough, Landon, 
Kinsman, Waverly, and Bolton Schools. These proj- 
ects included gymnasium-auditoriums, new offices, 
medical clinics, teachers’ rooms, libraries, craft shops, 
science rooms, and other spaces as the individual 
needs dictated. Together they cost about $450,000. 


modernize some of the older elementary schools. 


Selection of Schools for Rehabilitation 


Making selections of schools for rehabilitation in- 
volves a problem of future use which must never be 
overlooked. 

It would be foolish in the extreme to spend public 
funds for enlargement and remodeling of a school 
plant which is not properly located on the basis of 
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population needs so that it may serve a useful purpose 
in the school system for many years to come. Put 
confidence would soon be lost. 

Therefore, one of the first requisites in the pr 
aration of a rehabilitation program is a survey of the 
school plant with a view toward selection of buildings 
which are well located for future use. In other words 
key centers must be selected, leaving the doubtful 
cases for further study as time passes. 

By following this policy, many mistakes will be 
avoided. We know by this time that the population 
of city districts does not rise to a peak and remain 
Nor does it subside from the peak to a st: 
bilized plateau. Howard Whipple Green exploded that 
idea in his census studies of Boston, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland.* He showed that population of a given 
urban area rises to a peak and almost immediately 
starts to fall again 
in the ordinary course of events, until the area be- 
comes completely industrialized or converted to other 
non-residential uses. 


there. 


and that it continues to decrease 


Th entire cycle from start to 
finish has required about 100 years in the few Cleve- 
land city districts whose life history was completé 
when this study was made. | 
be found, particularly in 
Government is trying to 
enormous housing projects. 


Of course, exceptions w 

areas where the Federal 
rescue blighted areas by 
But such areas are very 


* See “City Growth and Decay Revealed by Census Figures,’’ Engineering 
Also “Population Trends Bring Building Pr« 


Vews-Record, Feb. 9, 1933 
lem,”’ by G. E. Irons, Nation’s Schools, August, 1936. 
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Fig. 3—West High School, first floor plan after rehabilitation and addition 
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: Fig. 4—Glenville High School, first floor plan before rehabilitation 


minor parts of the whole picture, and caution is there- 
fore recommended. 

Already we have found that schools which looked 
like good long-term prospects fifteen years ago are 
now depleted, and may soon be candidates for aban- 
donment. But because of careful attention to the 
population trends and the geographic locations, we 
have not yet had cause to regret our action in re- 
modeling the key buildings within the past decade. 
In fact, it is easier to abandon a poorly located old 
school if there is in the neighborhood a modernized 
building to which children may be sent. 

With these words of caution, let us return to the 
main line again to see if any other problems can be 
discovered in the course of one city’s experience in 
the rehabilitation field. 


Sin ee | 


Third Rehabilitation Program 


In 1938, another PWA-Board of Education pro- 
gram involving expenditure of $4,500,000 got under 
iy in this city. This included three new buildings 
Central High, William Dean Howells Jr. High, and 
\\entucky Elementary) to replace obsolete buildings, 
.e small addition to the Cleveland Trade School 
or boys), two additions to High Schools, one addi- 
tion to a Junior High School, and fourteen additions 





to elementary schools. Some remodeling of existing 
structures was included with every one of the addi- 
tions. Also, some maintenance requirements such as 
strengthening of floors or roofs, and modernization of 
heating and toilet facilities at twenty other buildings, 
were included in the program. Preliminary floor plans 
for these projects were prepared by Arthur F. Baer, 
chief draftsman-architect, and the writer. Working 
drawings and specifications for the entire program 
were furnished by the architectural firm of Harry A. 
Fulton, of Cleveland. 

Obviously, this “rehabilitation.” 
Not a single new structure for an outlying district 
was included, because no such building was needed 


program is all 


at this time. 

The rehabilitation of elementary schools has now 
proceeded to the point where all well-located Cleve- 
land schools above the 500-pupil level in enrolment 
have received attention with major construction of 
one kind or another. Smaller schools have had minor 
improvements, because we spend from $25,000 to 


$50,000 of current tax funds each year for minor 
educational remodeling and adaptation of existing 
buildings. 

To furnish some ideas of the changes brought about 
in the schools affected, I invite the reader’s attention 
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to brief description and illustration of three projects 
among the many mentioned above. 


Glenville High School Addition 


This school, housing 1,400 pupils now, began its 
vareer in the village of Glenville in 1904. In 1905, 
the village entered Cleveland. In 1911 and 1922, 
additions to the building were erected. From 1930 
onward, consideration was given to its rehabilitation 
because the auditorium was small and lacking in ade- 
quate stage accommodations, the one gymnasium was 
insufficient, its locker and shower rooms unsanitary, 
dark, and poorly ventilated, and the basement cafe- 
teria crowded, noisy, and unusable as a satisfactory 
study hall. Minor needs were a better medical dis- 
pensary or clinic, and a better women’s rest room. 
Other requirements such as administrative offices, 
photographic dark-rooms, storage facilities for free 
textbooks, and remodeled quarters for band and 
orchestra practice, had been met reasonably well in 
prior years by alterations of existing rooms. But the 
larger needs called for a major operation. The 1939 
PWA-Board of Education Program offered the oppor- 
tunity and the means. 

A comparison of Figure 4 and Figure 5 will give 
some idea of how these needs were met, after many 
other schemes had been drawn, discussed and rejected. 
Difficult problems of floor levels and drainage levels 
had to be met in order to secure adequate ceiling 
height in the girls’ remodeled gymnasium, which is 
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below the old auditorium (see Figure 4). ‘To be noted 
are the conversion of the old auditorium and stage 
into the new lunchroom, with a new kitchen and 
service suite added at the rear; the convenient loca- 
tion and arrangement of the new boys’ gymnasium 
and the new auditorium, each a self-contained unit 
with separate entrance, and each capable of inde- 
pendent operation. The old gymnasium was in- 
creased in ceiling height, a running track and four 
columns were taken out, and the old locker rooms 
remodeled into team rooms and gymnasium storage, 
The new first-floor corridor beside this gymnasium 
was left open on one side, and provides an added spec- 
tators’ baleony much appreciated by the principal. 
The first major production of the Glenville High 
School Players in the new auditorium was “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois,” by Robert E. Sherwood, on December 
19, 20, 21, 1940. The program for that event carried 
the following descriptive paragraphs written by the 
director of dramatic activities, Eugene E. Davis: 


“Glenville High School is rejoicing this year in the posses- 
sion of an auditorium (at long last) which is adequate t 
production of its dramatic and musical performances as well 
as all other activities of the school. 

“This building is the product of much thinking and plan- 
ning in which the latest up-to-the-minute experience in this 
type of architecture has been utilized. The plans from whic! 
it was constructed embrace every modern feature which has 
any real value to a high-school auditorium. Indeed, it is bet 
ter equipped than many college buildings of the kind and 
compares favorably with many commercial theaters 

“The commodious stage is 28 feet deep and 67 feet wid 
with a proscenium opening 20 feet high and 35 feet wide. It 
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Fig. 5—Glenville High School, first floor plan after rehabilitation and addition 
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Glenville High School. Left—The new addition is taking form, 
the old structure in the background. Below—Exterior of the 
new boys’ gymnasium and west entrance to the addition 


36-foot loft, adequate for flying any scenery we are 
y to use in future productions. Immediately to the rear 
of the stage and on the same floor level is a workshop 55 feet 








long and 15 feet wide. The electrical equipment is modern 

in every respect and has been installed in such a manner as pit in this layout. It is perhaps the only feature 
to secure the greatest degree of flexibility Che orchestra pit ; ‘3 a 

is large enough to accommodate a 60-piece orchestra, and which might be called new in school practice. The 
under atage are commodious and easily accessib sabatines ; é ; ; 
inder the stage a1 ymmodious and easily accessible dressing ordinary school orchestra pit is a relic of vaudeville 


rooms and storage rooms fer stage properties. 


The possession of such stage facilities makes it possible days when a small orchestra played appropriate music 


for Glenville to present all its public performances, including for the juggler or the performing seals. Music super- 
nd and orchestra concerts, in its own premises for the first : ; ee : 
time in history It will also make possible the production of visors have long complained ol the inadequacy of 
1 more ambitious repertory of dramatic and musical events such spaces in schools where large orchestras of 90 
is well as an expanded program of general school assemblies. : . 
‘The acoustic properties of the audience room are prac- pleces are organized and available for operatic and 
tically perfect. The theater is so arranged that every seat in choral performances. 
the house is a good seat for both seeing and hearing.” 


To enlarge the pit sufficiently in front of the stage 
would either sacrifice seating space or wastefully en- 
large the cubage of the entire structure. Therefore, 
we have adopted a scheme used in some commercial 
theaters and recommended for school use by Music 
Supervisor Russell V. Morgan, that is, to recess part 


Auditorium capacity is 1,070. 


Special attention should be called to the orchestra 








Glenville High School. Above—Entrance to the new auditorium. 
Right—Interior of remodeled girls’ gymnasium. Columns and 
running track removed; ceiling height increased; new locker 
rooms in the background. Lighting fixtures not yet Installed 













of the orchestra pit under the front of the stage. This 
scheme has proved very successful in actual opera- 
tion, both in the Glenville addition and in the new 
Central High School. Access to this pit is provided 
from below stage as well as from the audience room, 
under the new arrangement. 

The total cost of this project was $438,800. This 
may seem rather high when one considers the fact 
that the actual increase in enrolment capacity is rela- 
tively small, and that the school was not overcrowded 
to begin with. 

Obviously, this represents a large investment in 
modernization alone, for which the justification is to 
be found only in increased effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program. The new auditorium provides an 
integrating influence in a community where the resi- 
dents have unusual interest in and talent for dramatic 
and musical performances. 
















They are said to be some- 
what lacking in taste for physical activity. The prin- 
cipal of the school, Clayton R. Wise, hopes to foster 
and develop the taste for dramatics and music in the 
new auditorium, and to arouse greater interest in 
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puysical education in the improved gymnastic facili- 
ties. 


Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School 


Next, let us look at the before and after drawings 
of the Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School. An 
addition to this building was another item in the most 
recent program. This example is not presented be- 
cause the final result is anywhere near ideal. But it 
does offer an interesting example of the type of situa- 
tion in which vast improvement can be made in a very 
unsatisfactory plant with a relatively modest outlay 
for new construction. 

As will be seen from the first-floor plan, Figure 7, 
the building was a hodgepodge of the original South 
High School, erected in 1894, plus annexes built in 
1904 and 1920. Plans were made to remodel it while 
it was still South High School, but those plans were 
abandoned and an entirely new structure built to 
South High, in 1931-32. Renamed Albert 
Bushnell Hart, the old building continued in use as 
a junior high school, still overcrowded and using thre 
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Fig. 6—Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School, plot plan of site 


before rehabilitation of the plant 
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THE REHABILITATION OF SCHOOL 


Right—New pottery unit about ready for 


use 





Right—IIlustrating several aspects of rehabilitation: (a) the 


b 
Cc 


e+ 


k of windows necessary to get enough light into old 

ssrooms with windows blocked on one side by new con- 

iction; (b) new fire-escape doors cut from old windows; 
(c) new construction of the latest addition 


BUILDINGS 


Left—Old pottery workrooms torn out, 
ready for new construction 


Left—Four cramped home-economics 

rooms being transformed into a new 

lunchroom. Note new glass-brick win- 

dows to keep out street noises and other 
annoyances 


Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School 
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portable classrooms, a double-portable room as a 
metal shop, and another wooden structure with brick 
annex as a pottery workshop and kiln-room (where 
pottery objects were fired for many other schools of 
the city). 

The building had no lunchroom, using the corridor 
in the rear annex for this purpose. 
was in a dark basement room. 


Its print-shop 
Its home economics 
department was crowded into four small rooms with- 
out adequate storage or class space, and with ground- 
floor windows having panels through which over-ripe 
tomatoes and other tokens of esteem could be, and 
were, thrown into the rooms from the adjacent street 
sidewalk. 

Altogether, this building was about as bad a medley 
of misfits and makeshifts as one could discover. 

By reference to Figures 7 and 8, it will be seen that 
the following changes have been made to rehabilitate 
this school to a level where it no longer suffers greatly 
by comparison with new buildings: 

(1) The four small home economics rooms have 
been moved to larger quarters on the second 


ee ee Le 


(3) 


(4) 


Fig. 7—Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School, first floor plan before rehabilitation 


floor, with adequate storage space. One of th 
in the 
which bridges the space formerly left betwee! 
the oldest building and its first addition. Bot 
have the latest type « 
kitchen aleove equipment, linoleum floor co 
silver-bowl diffuser” lighting 


foods laboratories is new constructiol! 


foods laboratories 


ering, and new “ 
fixtures. They are shining, 
models of attractive cleanliness. 

The space these rooms occupied, plus the 


spick-and-spa! 


aa 
joining corridor, has been transformed into 
commodious lunchroom, with glass-block win- 
dows impervious both to cat-calls and refuse 
from the street. A new teachers’ 
is included, with the old teachers’ lunchroom 
converted into a finishing room for the wood 
shop. 

The double wooden portable has disappeared, 
and a modern metal shop appears in the new 
unit. 

The wooden pottery shop has been replaced by 
a new brick structure tied into the main build- 


lunchroon 
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ing. It includes a room alternatively useful two are exactly alike and each one presented interest- 
either as pottery display room, conference ing problems of planning. 
room, or classroom, as needs dictate. However, the R. B. Hayes project probably com- 

(5) The print-shop has moved from the basement bines as many features of interest as any which might 
to larger new quarters, leaving the old room be chosen. 


available as a recreation room for table games 


Rutherford B. Hayes Elementary School 
































4 or ping-pong. 
6) Improved locker and shower facilities are pro- As shown on the before-and-after floor plans, this 
vided for the girls. building lacked gymnasium and auditorium, had a 
hus the worst “headaches” of this old building very small principal's ofhes improvised on a stair 
{| were removed, to the great delight of its occupants, landing, and equally inadequate dispensary and 
| at a total cost of $95,000. It still has a few deficien- teachers’ rooms. Its two kindergartens were ordinary 
tm cies of a nature not easily amenable to rehabilitation classrooms, and the overcrowding of the building 
L without great cost, such as an inadequate auditorium (with two portables in use) made it impossible to 
| and stage, and unsatisfactory gymnasium and locker convert any rooms for use as craft shop or library 
room facilities for the boys. But, on the whole, the or for visual education-radio purposes. 
building will now serve the purpose of a modern It must be kept in mind that Cleveland is a pioneer 
junior high school without great handicaps. in radio education, with the first public school broad- 
It is difficult to choose an example among the 18 casting station in the country. Its program in this 
elementary buildings so far rehabilitated, because no field has expanded into almost every subject taught. 
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Fig. 8—Albert Bushnell Hart Junior High School, first floor plan after rehabilitation 
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Fig. 9—Rutherford B. Hayes Elementary Schoo 


Therefore, provision for reception of the broadcasts 
in a suitable working environment is necessary. Re- 
ception in an auditorium atmosphere has been found 
unsatisfactory because the seating lacks the working 
surfaces of school desks, and student seat work is a 
valuable and necessary part of successful teaching by 
radio. 

If the receiving set is easily portable, or if the 
school from its school fund can afford to buy several 
sets, the broadcasts may be received in the class- 
rooms by the classes concerned. However, many 
broadcasts require use of lantern slides also, which 
requires darkening of the room, and an electrical out- 
let for the lantern. 

Hence, the most economical and satisfactory hous- 
ing for visual and radio education in the elementary 
school seems to consist of an ordinary large classroom, 
with the rear half of the floor elevated in steps, and 
seated with tablet armchairs in close formation, so 
that about 90 pupils can be seated at one time. 
Opaque window blinds provide darkening facilities; 





—_ = = = %, 


1, plot plan of site before rehabilitation and addition 


electric outlets at front and rear provide connectio. 
for lantern and radio. A map rail on the front 

is useful for hanging maps or charts. Finally, a sma 
adjoining storeroom is desirable for storing radio sets 
lanterns, slides and films. 

Attention to Figure 11 will show that all the re 
quirements mentioned above have been met in eco 
nomical fashion. Even the heating system had to b: 
changed in this building, to get rid of a number oi 
obsolete time- and coal-wasting hot-air furnaces 
New boilers and steam radiation with unit ventilators 
were installed. 

The kindergartens were relocated into old class- 
rooms improved with new toilets, storage facilities, 
acoustic ceilings, linoleum floors, and mounting board 
One classroom has been converted into a visual-edu 
cation and radio room. A library, a craft shop, gym- 
auditorium, dispensary (medical examining room), 
principal’s office suite, and four classrooms have been 
added to the building in new construction. The old 
pupil toilet rooms in the basement were modernized. 
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THE REHABILITATION 


Right—New addition beginning 
to rise 
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jht—Interlor of new gymna- 
im-auditorium nearing com- 
pletion 
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Rutherford B. Hayes Elementary 
School 


Left—First floor plan before re- 
habilitztion and addition 
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Fig. 11—Rutherford B. Hayes Elementary School, first floor plan after 
rehabilitation and addition 


Acoustic treatment was provided in the new addition 
and in the remodeled rooms in the old building. 

The playground was enlarged enough to compensate 
partially for the ground area used for the new struc- 
ture. The “portables” are gone from the site. 

In other words, this building project includes just 
about every feature which comes under the heading 
of rehabilitation. Its facilities for safety, protection 
of health, and improvement of educational processes 
have all been increased or bettered until the plant as 
a whole compares reasonably well with any building 
in this city. Yet the entire cost of the work was only 
$146,300, including land cost and all equipment and 
service charges. 

Rehabilitation Is Economical If— 

The modernization of old buildings is feasible 

and worth while if the planning is intelligent both 


from the educational and the architectural points 
view. Care must be given to proper integration 

the old and new parts of the remodeled building. T! 
tearing-out of old walls and floors should be kept 

& minimum because such replacement is more expe! 
By thoughtful 
tiens of cloakroom areas and similar spaces, 


sive than new construction. adapta 
many 
modern activity rooms can be provided in old build 
ings without much alteration of the existing structur 

Careful study must be given to population trends 
in selection of buildings to be rehabilitated 

If such procedure be followed, rehabilitation not 
only is practicable but may also be economical. Its 
value in education can be fully appreciated only by 


those who have seen the uplift which becomes evident 
in the morale of teachers, pupils, and school patrons 
after improvements have been provided which w 


meet the needs of modern education. 








A SCORE CARD FOR SCHOOL PLANTS ACCOMMODAT- 
ING BOTH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY GRADES 


By A. D. DOTTER 


Temporary Assistant, Division of Finance, Bureau of Field Services, The University of the State of New York 


HE modern twelve-grade school plant has 
a. achieved a significance not held by its prede- 
eessor of a decade or two ago. With better roads 
and more advantageous transportation facilities, the 
number of one-room schools is steadily decreasing, 
while the number of consolidated schools is as surely 
increasing. The development of modern motor 
vehicles and snow-removal apparatus makes it prac- 
ticable to transport school children comfortably, 
safely, and conveniently nearly every day of the 
year in almost all parts of the country. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the one-room school and 
the modern consolidated school do not properly belong 
to the subject at hand, but a study of the school 
transportation figures of almost any state will confirm 
the statement already made that the number of one- 
room schools will decline in the future, and the 
importance of the twelve-grade school in the educa- 
tional régime is assured. 

Naturally, the question arises: What are the im- 
portant factors to be considered in providing proper 
twelve-grade school plants, or what are the important 
changes necessary in utilizing a school plant originally 
designed to serve a limited village situation but now 
made to fulfil the needs of a larger area and an 
enriched curriculum? A score card for school plants 
accommodating both elementary and secondary grades 
is a criterion that will aid in determining these facts. 
The seore card discussed in this article was developed 
for that purpose. 


Determining the Values 
No effort was spared in its development to assure 
the reliability of the score card. Its development was 
begun by recording all the factors concerning school 
plants considered important by persons working in 
school plants, by authorities writing on school plants, 
d by architects of school buildings, as well as by 
reviewing the building codes and building regulations 
suggestions presented by 36 state departments of 
education and by incorporating their ideas. While it 
true that every educator and every school-building 
pert consulted in connection with this study of 
hool plants seemed to emphasize the particular 
ase of the schocl plant that he deemed most im- 
rtant, nevertheless the consideration of many ideas 


aided in making the list of significant factors more 
comprehensive 

After a list of over 1,300 factors was developed and 
organized, their values were judged by the extent to 
which the various factors were put into practice. To 
determine this, a study was made of the outstanding 
school plants housing both elementary and secondary 
erades in seven eastern states. The buildings studied 
were selected after consulting the state departments 
of education. The better modern schools were studied 
because they are the most likely to contain the two 
kinds of features essential today, those that have 
been tested and proved valuable, as well as the newer 
ideas in school-plant construction. The former indi- 
cate a certain consistency in school buildings; the 
latter, the trends of the future. 

The material collected as a result of the study was 
recorded and tabulated. When the information con- 
cerning a factor consisted of a numerical recording, 
such as the height of the wainscoting in the corridor 
or the width of the stage, the median value was 
determined and also the range of the middle 50 per 
cent. With items like the type of gymnasium floor 
used or the provision made for pupils’ wraps, the 
number of each type was found. In other cases there 
seemed to be a relationship between the number of 
elementary and secondary pupils that the building 
was designed to house and the factor involved, as in 
the case of the number of toilets provided or the 
amount of space devoted to science laboratories. 
Among some factors, however, no relationship seemed 
to exist; for example, the length and width of the 


corridors. 


The Score Card 

Standards for the various factors contained in the 
score card have been set up on three different levels. 
For the want of better terms they were named good, 
fair, and poor. The standards thus set up should 
increase the reliability of the score card, since they 
furnish the scorer with distinct differentiations on 
which to base his estimates. The first quartile, or 
the practices found no longer to be generally followed, 
were the basis upon which the standards for poor were 
determined. The median values, or the practices 
found to be most common, were used as the basis for 
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the determination of the standards for fair. The 
standards for good were based upon the third quartile 
values, or practices found now being adopted by the 
better, most recently constructed plants; in all in- 
stances they were definitely indicated trends. Whether 
a practice was considered good, fair, or poor, in many 
cases was determined by the regard in which that 
practice is held by authorities in the field and by the 
experience that school people have had with it. 

The values stated after the various factors of the 
score card under the headings—good, fair, and poor 
are the result of value judgments obtained from 80 
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persons considered competent to render such ju 


ments. 






A special effort was made to obtain peo 


qualified by training and experience to render th 


evaluations. 


selected. 


Only persons who were trained 
field of education, or who are now working in 1 
In fact only 8 of the 80 persons rend 


l] 


value judgments had neither a formal course in se 


plant construction nor the experience, as 


administrator, of directing a building progran 
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we 
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nor 


sch 


Every one acquainted with school plants has his 


idea of what he himself considers good, fair, a1 


for the various factors. 


There are those perhay 




















I. Site 126 
1. Accessibility 30| 19 10 | 
2. Environment 26 16 ‘ Ss a 
3. Physical features 22 13, 6 | 
4. Size and form 32/20| 9, 
5. Landscaping ‘16 10 ey : | 
II. Building pal 175| | 
1. Placement 20 12 6 
2. Foundations | 21 12 6 ., 
3. Walls | ~—fas{a] 6] 
4. Roof ~—asfaa| 6| | 
‘5. Height  Tasi ei al | 
6. Entrances | |15| 9| 5| — | 
7. Corridors ; 19 | 6 
8. Stairways —fiofa 5 
9. Basement ie 13, gl 4 
"0. Condition of plant 20 12 6 3 | 
III. Classrooms 194 | 
1. Size ‘|2slis| 9| | 
2. Illumination 30° 18/ 8 Fe, 
"8. Shades faa] 8 4| 
“4. Floors: }17| 10] 5] 
5. Walls and coilings 117| 10] 5 ‘ 
6. Doors /10| 6| 3 Pe 
7. Chalkboards fas] of 4] 
8. Bulletin boards li3| 7] 4] 
9. Wardrobes 3 /14| 8| 4 ea 
ex 10. Built-in equipment ; 117/10; 5| 
1. Movable equipment [20/11] 6| | 





IV. Special Classrooms 


1. Kindergarten 20|12| 6 
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2. Science rooms 
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3. Homemaking rooms 
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4. Shops 


5. Commercial room 18 11) 6 
6. Art room 146; 9] 5 
7. | Music room 17) 11) 5 
8. Agriculture room 19 | 11 6 


V. General Service Rooms 


1. Auditorium 29; 18) 9 
2 Gymeasium 34 | 20) 11 
3. ‘Library 35 22 | 12 
1 ‘afeteria 25/15) 8 


VI. Administrative Rooms 





1. Office suite 131 113/| 7 
a oe re me © 
2. Teachers’ rooms 13; 8 } 
3. Health suites 20; 12; 6 
| , a 7 ne : ’ = 
4. Janitors’ rooms 12; 7 / 
5. School garage -|15| 9] 4 


VIL. 


Service Systems 


1. Heating and ventilating) 28|17)| 9 


2. Fire protection 119/11] 5 
3. Claning © | 16/10] 5 
4. Artificial lighting sty | 18 | 10 5 
5. Electric serviced : ~4 13 8 4 
6. Water cmnly | 19 1 5 
7. Deinking feendelne 13 7 } 4 
aa lela 
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Score card for school plants accommodating both elementary and secondary grades; G, good; F, fair; P, poor; S, score 


assigned 
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will not agree with the standards as set up. However, 
the weights assigned to the factors do show how 
‘important that factor has been considered by the 
majority of those rendering judgments on the basis of 
a 1,000 points assigned to the entire school plant. 


Problems of a School Accommodating Elementary 
and Secondary Grades 

Lack of space prevents the inclusion of the stand- 
ards in this article. However, an attempt will be 
made to point out in the case of a few factors wherein 
a school plant accommodating both elementary and 
secondary grades has problems peculiarly its own. 
The fact that a twelve-grade building is found in an 
area where the number of children to be educated 
does not warrant the erection of separate school 
plants to house the elementary and the secondary 
pupils is fundamentally important. A great many 
factors in a school plant accommodating both ele- 
mentary and secondary grades must be designed to 
serve more than one purpose. The limited number 
of children makes the highly specialized plants found 
in the cities prohibitive, and demands instead ex- 
tremely versatile buildings. 


The Site 
As the site is a tremendously important factor in 
deciding whether the school plant meets all the needs 
of the community it serves, sentiment and tradition 
should not determine its selection. Most rural areas 
are physically able to provide adequate school sites 
for twelve-grade buildings in wholesome environments 
and without undue hazards if the community is in- 
formed in respect to the requirements, and if local 
prejudice and jealousy can be overridden. The ac- 
cessibility of a site in a rural area will be determined 
largely by the existing transportation systems and 
the natural barriers rather than by its location in 
the approximate geographic center of the section that 
it serves. The size of the site for a twelve-grade build- 
g is a major factor. Consideration must be given 
not only to the play areas for elementary children 
and secondary groups, but also to the fact that the 
play areas of the school are very often the only 
developed play areas found in the community; nor 
does it seem wise for a rural community to provide 
id maintain more than one play center. To provide 
r all that is demanded of it, no site should contain 
ss than ten acres; twelve to fifteen would be much 
tter. 
The rural school plant is usually one of the few 
ndseaped public institutions found in the commu- 
ty. It should be a just source of local pride from 
| angles instead of presenting, as it too often does, 
pleasing appearance only from the front. Walks, 
adways, parking areas, play areas, and drinking 


fountains—all should be planned details in the land- 
scaping of the school site. Many rural communities 
fail to use the abundance of local trees and shrubs 
available, and instead create a formal, stilted environ- 
ment for the school entirely out of keeping with its 
surroundings. All play areas should be placed far 
enough away from the building so that those working 
in the building will not be annoyed, for the varying 
schedules of the different age-groups necessitates play- 
ground activity at all times. 


The Building Pian 


Good principles of building construction apply as 
rigidly to the twelve-grade building as they apply to 
any other type of school plant, but because of the 
varied purposes that the building serves, its floor plan 
must be developed most expertly. The elementary 
and the secondary children should be kept from con- 
flicting with each other as much as possible. Gen- 
erally, the elementary pupils are confined to the first 
floor and the secondary pupils to the second. In cer- 
tain types of well-planned buildings, however, con- 
fining the elementary pupils to one end of the building 
and the secondary group to the other is a more effec- 
tive means of avoiding conflict. It should not be 
necessary for elementary and secondary children to 
use the same corridor at the same time, and still each 
member of a group must have ready access to any 
part of the building to which his duties may take 
him at the time. Moreover, all parts of the building 
used by the community should be so arranged that 
their use will in no way interfere with the work of 
the school. The absence of corridor conflicts and of 
outside distractions is usually the result of a carefully 
planned building as well as a well-considered program. 


Classrooms 

Since the twelve-grade building must be versatile 
and adaptable and efficient as well, it should be pro- 
vided with as many small secondary classrooms as its 
pupil capacity suggests. Provision ought also to be 
made for the expansion or the reduction of the size 
of several of the classrooms as the needs may fluc- 
tuate. 

Moreover, if a twelve-grade building is to be 
efficiently utilized, careful consideration must be given 
to the designing of the several special classrooms. As 
the number of pupils generally enrolled does not 
require the use of a special classroom every period 
in the day, a highly specialized room will not be used 
sufficiently to warrant its construction; however, an 
adaptation of several related special rooms into one 
unit can be most usable. 

In larger twelve-grade buildings, for example, not 
more than two classroom units will be devoted to all 
the sciences. One storeroom should be so located that 
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it can serve both units. As each room must provide 
both for recitation and for laboratory work, a general 
laboratory must be located in the room where recita- 
The cost of providing 
for general science, physics, 


tions in science are conducted. 
separate 
physiography, chemistry, and biology is prohibitive 


laboratories 


even in the larger twelve-grade schools. In the 
smaller twelve-grade buildings, a one-room science 
unit will serve for all the recitation and laboratory 
The rear of the room will 
be equipped with laboratory tables, and a demon- 
stration desk should be placed at the front of the 


room with space provided for armchairs. 


work in all the sciences. 


A storeroom, 
adequate for all the sciences taught, should be con- 
It should be equipped with a sink 
and running water, and provisions made so that it 


veniently located 


can serve as a dark-room upon occasion. Moreover, 


one of the walls should consist largely of wall cabinets 





This science room is 






with glass doors for approximately the upper t 
thirds, and of cabinets with solid doors or drawers 
the lower one-third section. It may be necessar 
give some consideration to the use of this room by 
A good Sclel 
program is not dependent upon elaborate equipme: 
but planning an effective science unit for such a var 
program as most twelve-grade schools demand 


pupils in the elementary grades also. 


highly specialized problem. 


Special Suites 
Economy requires that the work in housekee) 
cooking, clothing, dressmaking, millinery, and ot! 
home arts be carried on in an efficient suit 
2% classroom units in size. This also necessitates 
very careful planning. One end of the unit should bx 
devoted to food preparation and laundry activities 
and the other end to sewing and home management 










Science room adapted for 
laboratory and 
class work. 
stration desk at the front 
of the room and cabinets 
along one wall 


regula 


Note demon 















equipped with armchairs 
for the convenience of 









students during regular 











class work 
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An attractive home-mak- 
ing room used for divers 
activities 


Because of their multiple use, the homemaking rooms 
in twelve-grade buildings are not often examples of 
home planning and home decorating, or else they are 
not practical food laboratories and sewing rooms. 
Linoleum or composition flooring may be used on the 
kitchen part of the unit, and some type of hard wood 
flooring on the sewing end. A type of tile wainscoting 
in the kitchen is advantageous. Some type of folding 
partition between the kitchen and living room is 
ilmost a necessity. A direct exit often is an asset 
to the homemaking suite, especially if the rooms are 
itilized for small group parties or adult education, 
ind when the homemaking rooms are located near the 
cafeteria, the facilities of each are of mutual advan- 
tage upon many occasions. Proper storage space must 
be planned for every kind of work that will be carried 
on in this unit. The homemaking rooms should be 
equipped to approach the home conditions found in 







Regular class work in a 
home-making room 





the majority of the better homes in the school area. 


Unit kitchens should be planned. Even breakfast 
nooks are not impractical impossibilities. Carefully 
built-in equipment will aid in creating a homelike 
atmosphere when the equipment is not in use, for the 
sewing end of the room must become a combination 
living-dining room upon demand. 

Planning a really practical shop for a twelve-grade 
school is almost as difficult as designing a workable 
home unit. Too many shops are merely classrooms 
in which some shop equipment has been placed. No 
wonder the results are unsatisfactory. Neither class- 
room walls, ceilings, nor floors are durable enough for 
shop purposes. The shop unit will have to serve 
junior high-school classes, agricultural classes, and 
industrial arts classes, as well as any other shop 
projects that may be required to serve the needs of 


the community. A classroom, separated from it by 
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means of a sound-absorbing wall, should be adjacent and for operating noisy business machines shou 
to the shop unit. Adequate light in the shop is of have some form of accoustical material applied 


vital importance, and here again ample storage space 
for all the types of work and material is 
mandatory. 

The commercial room in a twelve-grade building 


varied 


will have to serve all the commercial classes included 
in the curriculum, and in addition it may be used by 


non-commercial classes. Efficient use of this room 


least to the ceiling. 


Combination Units 
Perhaps the examples given show that th« 
erade building is a school building with a 


identity among school plants. 


music room, the cafeteria, as well as others, mig! 


The art room 





discussed in this article. All special rooms 
twelve-grade building should be planned so t! 


Any part 


requires the affixing of the typewriters to a drophead 
type of desk so that the desks can be used conveni- 
ently for bookkeeping, as well as any non-commercial 
subject. Sufficient filing space should be provided 
for each pupil and teacher, and also storage space for 
Space at the rear 
of the room should be available for the machines com- 
monly found in business offices. A lavatory is a 
The room used for typewriting 


can serve dual or multiple purposes. 
building serving more than one purpose should 
storage space available for each purpose serv: 
any materials used in the room. the cafeteria, for example, is used as a musi 
also, convenient space should be provided ad 
to the cafeteria for the storage of musical sup 
Double- or multiple-purposs 


and instruments. 


decided convenience 








School band in a cafeteria 
adapted for music activi- 
ties or small community 
gatherings 








Art room with desks 
the tops of which can be 
lowered, so that the room 
can be used for other 
purposes 

















aan 






demand adequate storage space for each purpose if 
they are to serve efficiently. 

Perhaps one more illustration will be sufficient to 
show how skilfully a twelve-grade building should be 
planned. Many communities find it necessary to pro- 
vide auditorium and gymnasium facilities in the same 
unit. This unit too often is not considered separately 
As a result, it is neither 
suitable as an auditorium nor acceptable as a gym- 
nasium. While the room should be planned and 
constructed basically as a gymnasium, its adaptation 


in its two distinct roles. 


Study hour in a school 
library 
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Library being used as 
a study hall 


as an auditorium must be satisfactory. The attractive 
appearance in many combinations is achieved by the 
use of ornamentations and finishes that are not 
durable enough to serve adequately for gymnasium 
purposes. This unit should be attractive because of 
its tasteful simplicity. Folding bleachers properly 
finished and recessed into the walls can be made to 
add to the appearance of the unit. It is neither wise 
nor necessary to expose a grand piano or stage scenery 
to the hazards of gymnasium activities. Separate 
and convenient storage space for both purposes is too 









often lacking. Likewise, most combinations seem to 
lack the large, durable wall space necessary in a 
gymnasium, and the acoustical properties needed in a 
good auditorium. Too frequently the locker rooms, 
shower rooms, and the rooms for the instructors of 
physical education, are not readily accessible to the 
Traffic to and from the locker and 
shower rooms often conflicts with the natural traffic 


combination unit. 


found in all twelve-grade buildings, especially with 
the traffic of the elementury grades. 





An elementary class- 
room with an adjacent 
storero6om and cloak- 
room 
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A 
nasium 





rium. 


The greatest problem of the school plant 
modating both elementary and secondary g! 
as has been emphasized, to provide adequat 
a minimum of friction for multiple use of 
unit. It is a problem that has not 
careful attention and thought in the past that 
receive in the future if the twelve-grade bui 


to achieve a 


recel\ 


oreater utilization and to ser 





combination yn 
auditoriun 
that does not make t 
attractive an 
Note the plair 
cinder block 


audit 


wats 


ec 


expanding program of the elementary and seco! 


grades more efficiently. 
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The University School presents an imposing 
view from the university campus 





A MODERN SCHOOL PLANT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 


By R. W. HOLMSTEDT 


Professor of Education, Indiana University 


. we opening of the University School in Septem- 
ber, 1938, marked the beginning of the second 
century of teacher training at Indiana University. 
It was in 1838 that President Wylie of the University 
first called attention to the need for “ instruction 
and practice of teachers in the Science of Education 
and the Art of Teaching.” 
during the 1850’s in which a model school was oper- 
ated, 


facilities for the training of teachers until the opening 


Except for a brief period 


Indiana University had provided no special 


of the University School. Practice teaching and ob- 
servation had been carried on in local elementary and 
high schools through a cooperative arrangement with 
the school city of Bloomington. During the three years 
that the University School has been in operation it has 
the 
training of educators for the State of Indiana. 


an extensive program for the 
The 


fact that approximately one-third of all the gradu- 


become center of 


ates of Indiana University have entered the teaching 
profession is evidence of the importance to the people 
of Indiana of the program which is being developed 
around the University School. 


Objectives of the University School 
Che plant and equipment facilities of the school 
re planned on The faculty of 


the School of Education of Indiana University agreed 


a functional basis. 


that the University School should serve the following 


rposes: 


To provide a superior type of instruction for the chil- 
en attending the University School. 
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2. To train prospective teachers 
istrators through opportunities to 
and to teach under the 

3. To promote sound 
through research and experiment 

4. To provide a progressive | school the practices 
of which may be critically observed by educators of the 
thus improvement in local 
school systems 


supervisors and admin- 
ybserve superior teaching 
superior teachers. 
theory and practice 
ation. 


direction 


Tio? 


educ 


state, promoting educational 


planning the school 


cnarge ol 


details of building con- 


The committee in 

gave careful attention to all 

struction and equipment which would in any way af- 

rect 
The University 


the achievement of the purposes of the school. 
School is designed to accommodate 
a complete school from the nursery school through 
grade twelve with an enrolment of 600 to 700 pupils, 
and to provide facilities for observation and practice 
teaching for approximately 250 student teachers. In 
addition, the school serves as a laboratory for the 
training of school supervisors and administrators as 
well as providing opportunities for an extensive pro- 
eram of research and experimentation. 

The school is organized on the 6-6 basis. For the 
school year 1941-42 the enrolment will approximate 
25 pupils in the kindergarten, 180 pupils in grades one 
to six, and 500 pupils in grades seven to twelve. The 
nursery school unit has not yet been put in operation. 
The staff of the school consists of 7 teachers in the 
kindergarten-elementary unit and 28 teachers in the 
junior-senior high-school unit. The administrative 
and supervisory staff includes the principal of the 
school, a full-time director of secondary teacher train- 
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Basement Floor Plan 





Heating, ventilating, lighting 
and plumbing facilities 6 
form to modern standards in 
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ing, and two part-time directors of elementary teacher 
training. The bureau for teacher placement is also 
located in the building, and the director works in 
close cooperation with the staff of the school in the 
counseling and placement of student teachers. 


Planning the Building 
Prior to the planning of the University School, a 
number of laboratory and demonstration schools of 
other universities and teachers colleges were visited 
and their facilities and programs carefully studied. 
In addition, modern standards for school buildings 




















were analyzed and a number of modern public s 
buildings were visited to obtain information on 
latest developments in schoolhouse planning. 1 
educational needs of the local community and the re- 
quirements of the University program of teacher 
training were likewise given careful considerati 
On the basis of these preliminary studies, the build- 
ing was planned to provide a satisfactory enviro! 
ment for a modern educational program for the pupils 
and at the same time to provide adequate facilities 
for the training of elementary and secondary-school 
teachers, school supervisors, and administrators 


First Floor Plan 


Large storage rooms for supp 
and instructional materials 
readily accessible to all! clas 
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Second Floor Plan 


Elementary classrooms are 48 x 22 

feet, high-school classrooms are 36 

x 22 feet, laboratories are 48 x 22 

feet, and offices and workrooms for 

the staff and student teachers are 
12 x 22 feet 


< /LaTroRM 
aT 


Owessine Re 


developing the plans, the architects endeavored to 
incorporate in the building all the special features 
which are necessary to successful achievement of the 
objectives of the school. In all important aspects the 
building was designed on a functional basis; the de- 
tails of construction, arrangement of rooms, service 
facilities, decoration and equipment were planned in 
terms of the anticipated needs of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Modern architectural design was selected for the 
building in the belief that this type of architecture is 
more adaptable to educational needs than are the tra- 
ditional and classical types of architecture. The ex- 
terior is finished in Indiana limestone with a minimum 
of decoration. The exterior design is generally plain 


Third Floor Plan 


Faculty members are provided with offices adjacent to classrooms and 
laboratories, and workrooms are provided for the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials and for the activities of the student teachers 





Crass Poom 
24x24 


4) 


with emphasis on the horizontal lines and the arrange- 
ment of the windows, which gives the appearance of 
ribbons of light. This type of architecture provides 
maximum utilization of space with a high degree of 
flexibility at minimum construction costs. The nat- 
ural beauty of the Indiana limestone is particularly 
adapted to this type of design. It gives the building 
a harmonious and dignified appearance and at the 
same time emphasizes its function. The use of ma- 
sonry and steel throughout in the construction pro- 
vides maximum safety and durability. 

After considerable study of space needs the unit 
type of construction was selected. Each unit is 
12 x 24 feet and is complete with respect to lighting, 
heating and ventilation. Space in the interior wall is 
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The spacious kindergarten is the most 
in the school. Here 





attractive unit 
children begin their school experience 
environment of beauty and 


in an 
adventurous activity 





Elementary classrooms are well jhtea 

and artistically decorated; mo 

furniture affords maximum flexibi 
in the use of room space 


vabie 
ty 


\ 


bulletin boards, and 
are provided in 
laboratories 


Built-in cases, 
ample storage space 
all classrooms and 


The dignity and harmony of modern 
architecture characterize the main 
entrances to the building 
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Student teachers learn library man- 
agement and gain experience in super- 
vising study activities in the high 
school library. Each elementary class 
has its own library 


















Reading activities in the fifth grade. 
Elementary classes are often divided 
into several small groups engaging in 
, different activities under the direction 
bd . of student teachers, with other stu- 
dent teachers observing the work 
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A unit of work in junior high school 
social studies directed by a student 
teacher 
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available for built-in cases, lockers and cabinets, leav- 
ing a room width of 22 feet. This made it possible to 
provide rooms 12, 24, 36, and 48 feet long and 22 
feet wide, as needed in the various instructional units. 
Since the spaces used for instruction are from 84 to 
120 feet long, a high degree of flexibility in room 
arrangement was secured through this method of lay- 
ing out the floor area. 

Because of the dual use of the classrooms and lab- 
oratories, these rooms were made considerably larger 
than the typical public school classrooms. Elementary 
classrooms are 48 x 22 feet, high-school classrooms 
are 36 x 22 feet, laboratories are 48 x 22 feet, and 
offices and workrooms for the staff and student teach- 
ers are 12 x 22 feet. Rooms of these sizes provide 
adequate space for a modern activity program as well 
as for student teacher activities. It is not unusual for 
a class to be taught in two or three small groups, with 
a student teacher in charge of each and several other 
student teachers observing the activities in the room 
at the same time. This would not be possible in stand- 
ard-size classrooms. In addition, faculty members 
are provided with offices adjacent to classrooms and 
laboratories, and workrooms are provided for the 
preparation of instructional materials and for the ac- 
tivities of the student teachers. Large storage rooms 
for supplies and instructional materials are readily 
accessible to all classrooms and laboratories. 


High Standards Are Provided in Service Systems 


Particular attention was given to the service sys- 
tems. Heating, ventilating, lighting and plumbing 
facilities conform to modern standards in every re- 
spect. There are toilets and washrooms on every 
floor, with separate provisions for teachers, janitors 
and the public. All these rooms are well lighted and 
ventilated, and the fixtures are properly adapted to 
the varying sizes of pupils. The window area is equal 
to 27 per cent of the floor area in all rooms. Arti- 
ficial lighting is semi-indirect, with an average of 
nearly 2 watts per square foot of floor area. Twelve- 
foot candles of artificial light are provided at desk- 
top height in all classrooms. The inner and outer 
rows of lights are on separate switches. The inner 
row of lighting fixtures is fitted with 300-watt lamps, 
and the outer row with 200-watt lamps, to compen- 
sate for the decreasing amount of daylight as dis- 
tance from the windows increases. The windows are 
fitted with venetian blinds which give the maximum 
amount of natural light with elimination of glare. 
Several rooms have dark shades for visual education 
programs. All radiators are controlled with dual 
thermostats. All classrooms have unit ventilators 
and gravity exhaust. The gymnasium and auditorium 
are ventilated from a central fan, the air being 
brought in through an air washer. 


Interior Decorations Emphasize Hygienic 
and Artistic Effects 
In planning the interior decoration, efforts were 
made to avoid the dull monotony of typical classroom 
Rooms with direct exposure to the sunlight 
are painted in soft, cool tones of blue and green, and 
rooms with north exposure are painted in a warm, 
sun-tone yellow to offset the lack of sunshine. In 


walls. 


several rooms, such as the kindergarten, home eco- 
nomics and science laboratories, the interior decora- 
tion emphasizes the special use of the classroom 
Corridor walls are painted a soft green and are fin- 


ished with a cream-colored tile brick wainscot. The 


auditorium walls are finished with sapelia mahog 


flex-wood with a paneled wainscot. Through care- 


ful selection of colors in terms of hygienic qualities 
and decorative effect, each room is made attractive 


and distinctive in appearance without violating any 
health or educational standard. It should be men- 
tioned, too, that there was no excessive first cost of! 
decoration nor any sacrifice of economy in main- 
tenance. 

The ceilings of corridors and classrooms ar 
ished with acoustic tile to reduce noise and echo. It 
is felt that this is one of the most desirable features 
of the interior finish, for the elimination of noise re- 
duces fatigue, improves attention, and aids material) 
in the orderly conduct of the school. 

The corridor and classroom floors are surfaced with 
asphalt tile in colors to harmonize with the wall! 
ishes. Battleship linoleum is used for the floors 
science and home economics laboratories and in 
kindergarten. The gymnasium and shop have maplk 
floors laid over a concrete base. Toilets, 


shows I 


rooms and dressing rooms have floors of terrazzo, 


which was also used for the stairs. The floors of t! 
main entrances are finished with natural slate. 


Furniture and Equipment Adapted to 
Purposes of the School 

All classrooms and laboratories are furnished wit 
built-in bookcases, storage cabinets and cork bullet 
boards. The blackboards are fitted with adjustal 
rails for displaying maps, posters and similar typ 
of instructional materials. 

High-grade standard furniture and equipment we! 
specified for all instructional units, offices and work 
rooms. Special or elaborate designs were avoide 
since one of the objectives of the school is to demot 
strate the proper use of standard equipment such 
could be recommended for any public school whe 
quality as well as economy is to be considered. Sin 
the program of the school had to be developed fro! 
the beginning, it was possible to prepare specifica 
tions for furniture and equipment in terms of th 


actual needs of the school. Because of limitations of 
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The unit kitchens are equipped with 
gas, electric and oil stoves, and home- 
type furniture. A living-dining room 
and a laundry adjoin the kitchens, 
which, with a laboratory for sewing 
and design, complete the home-making 
unit 
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The high school pupils are given op- 
7 portunities to improve their skills in a 
, variety of activities in industrial arts 
1 and handicrafts 
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funds, the building was not completely furnished in 


the beginning. This was not considered to be a great 


handicap, however, for it was felt that many items 
could be properly selected only as the educational 
program developed and special needs became evident. 


During the past three years the original equipment 
has been supplemented by items the need for which 
grew out of the developing program and the special- 
ized functions of the school. 

All the classroom furniture is movable, and a va- 
riety of types of seating are provided to fit special 
needs or to demonstrate the advantages of each of the 
types. Primary classrooms are furnished with tables 
and chairs; intermediate and junior high-school class- 
rooms have adjustable unit desks; and high-school 
classrooms are furnished with tablet arm chairs or 
chairs and tables. All classrooms have large reading 
and work tables for the pupils and seating facilities 
for observers. 

During the period in which the school has been in 
operation considerable attention has been given to 
the special service areas. Materials and equipment 
for health service, physical education, art, music and 
guidance have been selected as the programs in these 
areas were developed. The library serves the dual 
purpose of pupil use and as a laboratory for the train- 
ing of school librarians. Library books, equipment 
and materials have been selected to meet the needs 
of the dual program. The health service unit also 
serves as a practice center for training school nurses. 
A nursery school is planned for the future, and this 
unit will sve a variety of purposes in child-study, 
teacher-training, health and home-making courses. 
The cafeteria has not been operated, owing to lack 
of funds for equipment and When 
equipped and operated, this unit will provide food 


operation. 


service for the pupils and also will be used to demon- 
state good practice in the management of school cafe- 
terias. These examples illustrate some of the more 
important ways in which the University School was 
designed and equipped to serve in the education of 
children and the training of school personnel. 


Development of the University School Program 

The University School is not designed or operated 
to demonstrate any radical innovation in education. 
A complete modern educational program is provided 
and some attention is given to experimentation, but 
the principal objective of the school is to demon- 


strate the type of program which might be ad 
by any progressive public school system and t 
as a model for colleges and universities which ay 
terested in a practical program of teacher trai: 
The flexibility of the building and equipment 
possible adjustments in the program as c¢ 
and needs change. 

The extent of the program of the University S 
is well illustrated by some facts from recent sur 
of the activities center the school. In addi 
to serving the need: y 700 pupils enrolled 
approximately 20° teachers assigned fo! 
servation and pr: ing, the school entert 
large numbers ot who come to observ 
various activities. ining the past school year 
research and experimental projects were carried 
in the school by members of the school staff and 
University faculty. The building and equipment 
proved to be adequate and appropriate in all im 
tant aspects for the varied demands of this extens 
program. 

As originally planned, one wing of the building 
to provide offices and classrooms for the Schox 
Education faculty. 
brought together all the activities of the Universit) 


This arrangement would | 
in training school personnel in one building. 

to lack of funds this wing was omitted. It 

that this unit may be added in the future. 


Construction Costs 
The building was financed as a PWA project 
construction costs and architects’ fees were 
mately $655,000. Furniture, laboratory equipm: 
instructional apparatus and library 
$43,140. 


chases of land, connections to University service 


approd 
books totaled 


These costs, together with necessary pu 


cilities, ete., brought the total expenditure for t 
completed project to $776,900. 
approximately $5,000 has been spent for additiona 
The unit cost 
for constructing the building was approximately 38 


Since completi« 
equipment and instructional materials. 


cents per cubie foot, which is the lowest cost among 


the buildings constructed under PWA at Indiana 
University. 

With this modern school plant, Indiana Universit 
is in a position to give increased service to public edi 
cation in Indiana and to develop a teacher educati 
program which will rank high among the teache 


training institutions of the United States. 
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PLANNING SCHOOLS WITH A VIEW TO HIGH-LEVEL 
DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


By LELAND H. BROWN 


Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Stanford University 


The 


sreat importance of education was early realized, and 


CHOOLHOUSE planning in the United States has 
S gone through quite a process of evolution. 
each tiny community had its proverbial little red 
schoolhouse. As the community grew and prospered, 
it built larger and more pretentious schools, emphasis 
being put upon the appearance of the building; thus 
schools became monuments of civic pride. The results 
were at times tragic for the teachers and students who 
used them; architectural triumphs from the outside, 
with cold, dark, prison-like interiors that were any- 
thing but conducive to teaching and studying. 
Fortunately, schoolhouse planning has been revolu- 
tionized with the realization that school is an environ- 
should be built to be as 
Psychologists 


ment for 
effective an 
have found that the average person acquires over 85 
per cent of his knowledge through the sense of sight; 
architect 


learning, and 


environment as possible. 


so a modern progressive schoolhouse now 
designs his schools to provide an optimum environ- 


ment for easy, effective seeing. 


Factors That Affect Seeing 


The creation of a schoolroom for easy seeing is not 
as simple as it might at first seem, for there are so 
many factors that affect seeing that one may easily 
become bewildered by their multiplicity. Probably 
the most complete treatise on the subject is “The 
Science of Seeing,’ in which the interested reader 
will find a wealth of factual and quantitative scientific 
data on the subject. Fortunately, the main require- 
ments are few; easy seeing will result if good-quality, 
well-diffused light of ample quantity for the most 
difficult seeing tasks is provided, and if in addition 
the surroundings are properly conditioned for comfort. 

Studies by Dates have shown that the seeing tasks 
encountered in average classrooms vary over a very 

le range. Thus 8 point Bodoni type printed on 
good white paper can be easily read under an illumi- 
Ink notes on average school 


tion of 10 footcandles. 
notepaper require about 25 footeandles to be as easily 
read; pencil notes, 50 footeandles; and fine print on 
colored maps may need as much as 200 footeandles of 


umination before it is as easy to read as the 8 point 


By Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 


v¥ York. 1937. 
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type on white paper under 10 footcandles. Diction- 


aries are another example of difficult seeing tasks, for 
the fine-type print in many of them requires 80 feot- 
candles or more for satisfactory seeing. 

The a classroom should be high 
enough to be adequate for the 
The eye has incorporated 


illumination in 
hardest seeing tasks 
encountered in the room. 
in it compensating protective equinment so that high 
seeing task merely results in 
faster, easier and more distinct seeing. On the other 
human eye that can 


illumination on an easy 
hand, there is nothing in the 
compensate for insufficient illumination, and unfortu- 
nately the eye will undertake any and all seeing tasks 
it encounters, cven though it may strain itself in the 
Of course there is an upper limit as to the 
illumination on a seeing task, 


attempt. 
permissible amount of 
but it is in the thousands of footcandles, and hence 
except to mention in 
a seeing task will 


need not be considered here, 
passing that direct sunlight on 
produce such levels, and so it should not be counte- 
nanced in a classroom. The ideal illumination seems 
to be light of the quantity and quality found under 
the shade of a large tree in summer—about 500 foot- 
candles of well-diffused daylight. In view of this 
fact, it seems quite reasonable to set 100 footcandles 
as the desirable illumination in every classroom. 
Actual tests in average schools throughout the 
country show the appalling fact that desks next to 
the inner wall of the room often have only 1 to 5 
footeandles of illumination, owing to daylight; and 
turning on the artificial lights in the room will rarely 
This is 
the reason why schoolhouse designers have often raised 
their hands in horror at suggestions that they provide 
even 25 footeandles of average illumination in class- 
They only visualized providing this light by 
artificial means, and the amount of power necessary 
to produce such illumination in the old-style inefficient 


raise the illumination above 10 footeandles. 


rooms. 


schoolrooms was considerable Consequently, the ad- 
vocate of high-level illumination was accused of being 
a tool of the electric power industry. The seriousness 
of the situation is evidenced by the fact that a 
national organization of schoolhouse planners went 
on record in 1939 as opposing the 20-footeandle class- 
room lighting recommendation in the 1938 revision of 
the American Recommended Practice of School Light- 
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ing, and favoring the retention of the lower levels of 
illumination recommended in the earlier edition. 

A few school designers, however, notably Dr. Bursch 
of the California State Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, determined to find some way to economically 
provide high-level illumination in classrooms. Since 
class hours for the majority of schools in the United 
States are from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and the art of 
illumination with artificial light had not progressed 
to the point where high-level illumination could be 
cheaply provided by electric power, these designers 
decided to see what could be accomplished by design- 
ing classrooms for high daylight illumination. The 
results, while admittedly not perfect, have been most 
gratifying. 


Design Factors 


Location of Seeing Tasks 


A study of the seeing tasks in the schoolroom shows 
that the most critical seeing, and the greatest amount 
of seeing, is done at the desks with material placed 
on the desk tops. Therefore, the illumination on the 
horizontal plane at desk height is the most important 
illumination in the classroom. However, books are 
usually held in the pupils’ hands while being read, 
and a fair amount of seeing material is placed on 
chalkboards and pinning-boards, so that the illumina- 
tion on the vertical planes throughout the room is 
also important. Lastly, the lighting problem is further 
complicated by the informal seating arrangement used 
so often in modern teaching. This informality re- 
quires that well-diffused light be provided on the 
working plane of the desk, regardless of the orienta- 
tion of the desk in the room. 


Admission of Daylight 


Daylight can best be introduced into a classroom 
by means of a window or some similar form of glass 
panel. Since the illumination on the horizontal plane 
is of prime interest, the glass panel should be located 
for the most efficient illumination of the horizontal 
plane. This is achieved when the projected area of 
the glass panel on the plane in question is a maximum. 
Thus, Fig. 1 shows the cross-section of a hemisphere 
which represents the walls and ceiling of a classroom, 
with its base representing the horizontal working plane 
of the room. Equal-sized windows are represented 
in cross section by a-b and m-n, one located at the 


top of the room and the other low down on the side. 
The corresponding projections of these windows on 
the working plane are a’-b’ and m’-n’. From this it 
is evident that glass area at the top of the room is 
the most effective for lighting the horizontal working 
plane, and glass area on the side of a room is the least 
Ceiling windows, that is, skylights, should 


effective. 


therefore be the best for classroom lighting from th 
point of efficiency of light admission alone 

Actual installations have shown this to be the case 
and at Hanford, Calif., two schools have been 
with north-facing skylights built into the ceiling. The 


elaborate ceiling structure made the cost of these class- 
rooms fairly high, and such construction in snow areas 
would be of questionable value. A 
drawback from the lighting standpoint is the { 
no skylight design has as yet been devised that 
light the surrounding ceiling to a_ brightness 
parable with that of the skylight. Th: 
contrast between the skylight and the adjacent ceiling 
is so excessive that it is 
anyone facing the skylight. 
be to make the entire ceiling luminous, but cost « 
siderations prohibit such construction at the present 


more s¢ Is 


et 


l l 
Drightness 
very uncomfortable 


A possible solution w 


time. 
Refer- 
ring again to Fig. 1, one will note that a square 

of glass at the top of a window will be several times 
as effective in lighting a desk as a square foot 
glass at the bottom of a window. This is a fact that 
is not usually appreciated, for too often 
shades are mounted at the top of the window so t 
the valuable top light is the first to be cut off when 
the shades are drawn, even partially. 


Side windows are therefore the alternative 


Winaow- 


Again, when 
double-hung shades are available, teachers too often 
draw the top shade and leave the bottom of the 
window unshaded. Reversing the practice and keep- 
ing the top of the window unshaded 
several times more light into the room and also mor 
effectively direct the light onto the ceiling, from w! 

it would be diffusely reflected, thus lighting the entir 


] 
VOuUILC Ad 


room. Similarly, awnings and curtains mounted out- 
side at the top of a window are very detrimental 
the room illumination. Efficient window design calls 


for windows running clear up to the ceiling with 


glass line extending as close to the ceiling as possil 
To achieve uniform illumination, the glass area sho 


al — b 





Fig. | 
The efficiency of a window in lighting a horizontal plane 
proportional to the projected area of the window on that plans 
In a schoolroom, therefore, the higher up the windows adm 
light, the more effective they will be in lighting the desk top 
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he large as possible, indicating the necessity of 
ysing narrow window-sash and mullions. 


Bilateral Lighting 


The illumination due to daylight naturally decreases 
as one moves back from a window. As a result, 
desks along the inner blank wall of a classroom may 
have only a small fraction of the illumination on the 
desks next to the windows. The logical solution to 
this problem is to place windows on the inner wall 
as well. This again brings up the subject of bilateral 
lighting, which was discarded years ago because of the 
objectional cross-shadows it produced. Most children 
are right-handed, and it is desirable that the direc- 
tional component of the light in the room come from 
the left, so that when writing the pencil shadow will 
be cast on the right-hand side. Louvers should there- 
fore be placed over the windows on the right-hand 
side of the room so as to direct the light to the ceiling, 
from which it will be diffused over the room without 


interfering with the primary light from the left. 


Cr ng 


There has been a considerable amount of experi- 
mentation with sloping ceilings for light control in 
classrooms. It is claimed that they intercept light 
and direct it down onto the desks, thus giving an 
even distribution of light throughout the classroom.’ 
It is universally conceded today that a flat white, or 
one that is just off white, is the best ceiling finish. 
Such a ceiling is a diffuse reflecting surface which 
follows fairly closely the cosine law of reflection. 
Consequently, the maximum amount of light is re- 
flected perpendicular to the ceiling, regardless of the 
direction in which the light strikes the ceiling (see 
Fig. Za). Theoretically, a ceiling that slopes from 
the windows on the left down to the wall on the right 
introduces a directional component of light to the left. 
A horizontal ceiling reflects the maximum amount of 
light straight down; and a ceiling that slopes from 
right to left directs more of its light to the right (see 
Figs. 2b and 2c). Practically, the directionality of 
light from such ceilings is so small that there is little 
choice between them. On the other hand, a sloping 
ceiling does make the lighting of the room with arti- 
ficial light more difficult, and often is more expensive 
to construct than a horizontal ceiling, so the latter is 
to be preferred. The real reason that rooms with 
sloping ceilings are better lighted in most cases is that 

windows run up higher on the high side of the 


m and thus admit more top light into the room. 


Surroundings 


Experiments have proved that illuminating the see- 
: task to a high brightness is by no means the whole 
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Fig. 2 
The pattern of the light rays reflected from a matte surface 
ceiling is a circle that is tangent to the ceiling regardless of 
the initial direction of the incident light 


2a. A ceiling sloping 
down from tieft to 
right reflects maxi- 
mum light to the left 


























2b. A horizontal ceil- 
ing reflects maximum 
light downward 
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OT, | 2c. A ceiling sloping 


\ | down from right to 
i left reflects maximum 
light to the right 
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problem in lighting for effective seeing. It is equally 
important to suitably light the area around the seeing 
task and to have its brightness properly proportioned, 
good study conditions are to be achieved. 

Results of careful tests have shown that seeing is 
easiest when the brightness of the background is the 
same as that of the seeing task. On the other hand, 
a person’s attention was found to be held to the seeing 
task better if it was brighter than the background. 
Consequently, optimum study conditions are realized 
when the seeing task is about twice as bright as its 
background. Quantitatively, this means that if the 
illumination on a child’s book on his desk is 100 
footeandles, and the book is printed on white paper 
having a reflection factor of 80 per cent, the bright- 
ness of the book will be 80 per cent times 100, or 80 
foot-lamberts. For most effective study conditions, 
the desk top should therefore be one-half of this 
brightness, or 40 foot-lamberts. Unfortunately, the 
average desks are stained a “good serviceable dark 
color” which reflects about 10 per cent of the light. 
The brightness of such desks will therefore be 10 per 
cent of 100, or 10 foot-lamberts for the case under 
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consideration. Desk tops should have about a 40 per 
cent reflection factor for good study conditions. 
Similarly, the dark wall paints that “won’t show 
the dirt” are taboo if a room is to be designed for 
easy seeing. The design outlined above for daylight 
illumination requires that the ceiling be a diffuse re- 
flector to distribute the light from the windows over 
the entire room, hence it should be as light as possible. 
Incidentally, a light ceiling also relieves fixture bright- 
ness contrasts, and improves the illumination from 
all artificial lighting systems. Therefore, whenever 
a dark ceiling is used, it is an indication that the 
designer has sacrificed seeing comfort for some other 
feature; and the taking of such a liberty in a regular 
classroom is inexcusable. The upper walls of a class- 
room should also reflect well over half of the light 
that strikes them. 
field of vision of the pupils and so need not be as 


However, they are more in the 
bright as the ceiling. The lower walls are directly 
in the pupils’ line of sight whenever they look up 
from the desk and consequently should have a mod- 
erately low reflection factor. 


Chalkboards 


Chalkboards have for years been a seeing hazard 
Every effort has been made to make 
as possible so that the white chalk 


in schoolrooms. 
them as dark 
marks will contrast well with the board and thus 
make the blackboard an easy seeing task. 
cern in making the chalkboard as easy a seeing ‘ask 


This con- 


as possible has resulted in large areas of dark sur- 
roundings in the classroom, with detrimental effect on 
Actually, 
modern teaching uses the chalkboard at most only 


all the other seeing done in the room. 
an hour or so a day. Therefore, a lighter chalkboard 
is preferable, admittedly making it a more difficult 
seeing task, so as to provide less severe brightness 
contrasts in the room for all the other seeing tasks. 

Glossy surface chalkboards have in many states 
Window 
reflections from such boards produced glare spots that 
so effectively masked the writing on the boards that 


seriously modified the design of classrooms. 


several state school-building codes require blank side 
walls for a distance of 8 to 10 feet from the front 
wall of the room. Thus, by putting the blackboard 
in relative darkness, 
avoided but only at the expense of making the black- 
board a difficult seeing task and creating a still blacker 
area at the front of the room, thus adding to the 
discomfort of all seeing done in the room. 

The solution of the entire chalkboard problem is 


reflections from the board are 


to use a fairly light board, one that is only a little 
darker than the adjacent wall area, and then provide 
a large window area clear to the front wall of the 
room so as to illuminate the board to a reasonably 
high brightness, with light so directed that board 


reflections will not be visible from the desks \ 
the chalkboard should become glossy with us 


Outdoor Brightness 


A much more serious problem in natural lighting 


is the excessively high brightness of the sky and ad- 
jacent buildings as seen through classroom windows, 
often in juxtaposition to a very dark chalkboard 
Measurements show that the brightness of a clear 
blue sky may well be 1,000 foot-lamberts or 

and clouds often have brightness of over 2,000 

Similarly, 
building may give it a brightness of several thousand 
Blackboards, on the other hand, in 
average classrooms, often have brightnesses ot! 


lamberts. sunshine on a _ light-colored 


foot-lamberts. 


one or two foot-lamberts. For comfortable se 


the range in the brightness of objects in a person’s 
view should not exceed 100 to 1. In addition, tests 
have proved that the main seeing task should be 
brighter than the surroundings. From these fact 


is at once apparent that provision must be ma 
shield the high outdoor brightnesses from the view 
the children. This can probably best be don 
covering the windows with slatted shades, venetian 





blinds, or similar window louvering devices that 
reflect light to the ceiling and at the same time 
off the outdoor view for anyone seated at a desk in 


the room. 


Many schoolhouse designers have the mist 
belief that children must be able to ‘sek outdoors 
from their classrooms so as to “rest their eves.” Th 


human eye, however, is in a relaxed position whe! 
focuses on objects 20 feet or more away. Conse- 
quently, the average size classroom of 23 by 35 
40 feet is large enough to afford eye relaxation with 
the need of a view outdoors. The louvering ot 
windows, besides reducing the brightness contrasts 
the room, has the added advantage of cutting out 


view of passing distractions,* thus creating a mo! 





studious atmosphere. 


Specifications for High-Level Daylight Illumination 


From the above it follows that a school can read 
be designed so as to be an environment really c: 
ducive to learning if all the classrooms are built 
high-level daylight illumination and thus afford t 
In the light of be 
present-day practice the construction of such clas 


children easy, comfortable seeing. 


rooms would be about as follows for classes of, s j 
30 pupils per room: fi 

The length would be 40 feet, width 23 feet, heig k 
15 feet, with a horizontal ceiling. Windows wou a 
constitute much of the wall space on both sides : 
the room, and they would extend the entire length « fF 


TPESE 


the room. The windows on the left-hand side would 


start 3 feet 6 inches from the floor and extend cle: 


Cn Seeks 
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to the ceiling. They would provide the primary light 
for the room and should preferably face north where 
the most even sky light is found. Second choice would 
he to face the windows east. 
Secondary light for the room would be provided 
hy the windows on the right-hand side which would 
start 8 feet from the floor and extend clear to the 
ceiling. Steel sash and narrow pipe mullions would 
be used throughout so as to permit the glass to 
constitute as much of the window area as possible. 
All the be shielded 
with louvers of minimum thickness having a reflection 
factor of 8O per cent or better on their top surface 
The 


right-hand windows would be fixed 


windows in the room would 


and about 65 per cent on the lower surface. 


louvers over the 


in position so as to reflect a maximum amount of 


light to the ceiling and to just cut off all view from 


the sky for a person standing anywhere in the room 


Fixed louvers would be used for these windows so 


that it would be impossible for anyone to get 
Naturally, there would be 


them 
in improper adjustment 
provision to swing the louvers away from the windows 
for cleaning them. The 
room would have the lower 8 feet set in the 


louvers on the left-hand side 


of the 
fixed position that barely cuts off all view of-the out- 
side for a pupil sitting at a desk anywhere in the room. 
The upper 31% feet of these louvers would be made 
adjustable so that they could be set anywhere from 
bare cut-off for the seated pupil, to a horizontal posi- 
tion It 
louvers downward past. the horizontal, for this would 


should be impossible to tilt the window 
permit a direct viewing of the sky through the louvers 
and thus defeat their purpose. The adjustable upper 
3144 feet of the window louvers on the left-hand side 
of the room is suggested, so that on dark winter days 
the louvers may be turned to the horizontal position 
This light 
will be admitted so high in the room that the children’s 


to admit more top light into the room. 


evebrows will shield their eyes to a great extent from 
the strips of sky exposed by the horizontal louvers, 
and thus the seeing conditions in the room will still 
be quite comfortable. It is also desirable that it be 
these 


blinds. 


bottom, 
that 


Whenever such an adjustment is provided, someone 


impossible to raise louvers from the 


like venetian Experience has shown 


will raise the louvers and uncover the bottom or 


perhaps all of the window. Busy teachers may not 


think to remedy the situation, and so a class may 


have high brightnesses inflicted on it for days or even 
months. 

The ceiling of the room would be a flat matte finish 
that was just off white in color and would have a 
reflection factor of 80 per cent or more. The walls 
would be finished in an egg-shell or semi-gloss paint. 
The area above the chalkboard should have a reflec- 
tion factor of 65 per cent, the chalkboard 20 per cent, 
the pinning-board 50 per cent, and the walls below 
the boards 50 per cent. The trim in the room would 
be a semi-gloss finish with a reflection factor of 35 
per cent, and the floors would be in a dull finish with 
about a 10 per cent reflection factor. The choice of 
colors used in the room is optional, provided they 
harmonize. Warm colors might be desirable in cold 
climates, but the cheerful greens and 
blues would probably be preferable for most places. 
The desks would be light in color, the tops finished 
in “blond woods” or light linoleum if the 
children are old enough to give them proper care. 

An indirect artificial lighting system would be pro- 
vided to supplement the daylight on dark winter 
days and to light the classrooms for occasional night 
use. The artificial light would primarily supplement 
the natural light and hence would only need to supply 
about 20 Fight 500-watt luminaires 
using silver bow] lamps would probably be the present 
choice. When the initial price of low brightness 
fluorescent lighting fixtures becomes lower, they may 
well be the Most of the present 
fixtures that are price expose naked 
fluorescent lamps to the view of the user. The naked 
fluorescent lamp has a brightness around 2,000 foot- 


cooler, more 


even in 


footecandles. 


logical choice 


moderate in 


lamberts, almost ten times the brightness considered 
acceptable for good school lighting practice, so that it 
is not very serviceable for school use. 

The problem of providing high-level illumination 
in all school classrooms is therefore seen to be rela- 
tively simple. First, the rooms must be designed to 
admit a large amount of daylight so controlled that 
an ample quantity of well-diffused light is directed 
onto the seeing tasks throughout the room. Second, 
outdoor scenes must be louvered from view,* and the 
interior decorations must be such that high-brightness 
contrasts are eliminated and comfortable backgrounds 
provided for the seeing tasks. 

* The editors are 


from the classroom They desire, | 
tunity to present his point f view 


disagreement with this idea of shutting off the view 
r, to give the author the oppor- 














CROW ISLAND SCHOOL—IN WINNETKA 


The Superintendent of Schools, 
CARLETON WASHBURNE, 


"ng school buildings of the present perpetuate 
in brick and steel a type of education which 


is dying out, and cramp and hinder the new education 
that is coming in its place. 

The old concept of education was to force unwilling 
children to sit still, keep quiet, and do as they were 
told. Thus admonished, they were force-fed book 
learning of a type that adults considered good for 
them. School buildings for these purposes had to 
provide space for even rows of desks, wall space for 
blackboards, good light, fresh air, and safety from fire 
hazards. They also had to provide adequate sanitary 
facilities, and since few traditional schools are exclu- 
sively academic, they usually provided an assembly 
hall and a gymnasium and sometimes various other 
appurtenances. But their box-like rigidity, the un- 
imaginative sameness of the classrooms, ranged on 
two sides of the corridor in neat rectangles of 22 feet 
by 30 feet with 12-foot ceiling, primary grades below, 
upper grades above, are almost the universal archi- 
Trimmings differ, but 
the underlying pattern has an amazing sameness 
throughout the United States. 

But the new education is built around children’s 
lives, active, imaginative, expressive lives, the lives of 


tectural concept of a school. 


future citizens of a democracy. It recognizes that 
these lives must be healthy both physically and emo- 
It is concerned with the child’s happiness 
in school as well as out. 
the need for the three R’s and for sound knowledge, 
but recognizes that met much 
efficiently if the child’s interest is captured and he 
applies himself to his work with zest. 

A school to embody this newer type of philosophy 
has been constructed in Winnetka, a school which 
begins with the kind of lives the children live in a 
modern school and makes a building to fit these lives. 
It is the Crow Island School, a public elementary 
school for children from four years of age to twelve. 
[ts construction is simple and modern, and its cost 
no greater than that of any good, modern, fireproof, 
box-type of building with equal facilities. 

Crow Island is an example of democracy in a con- 
structive enterprise. It is not the concept of any one 


tionally. 
It does not lose sight of 


this need is more 
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discusses the planning of a 
modern school building to fit 
the lives children live within it 


person, but the result of the coordinated thinki 
children, teachers, supervisors, principals, janitors, 


School Board members, parents, school superintendent 
engineers, and architects. 


The Planning 
Like every subsequent detail, the selection 
architects was the result of long and careful planning 
It was at the suggestion of Ha 
President of the Board of Education, that th 
netka School Board did an unusual thing. It decided 
to engage the architects and begin planning 
years before actual construction was contemplated 
Winnetka was determined to do the best 


tobert S 


possible 
job in planning a school to fit its educational phiioso- 
phy, a philosophy which was the result of twenty 
years of practical research and continuous exchange 
of experience with educators in this country and 
abroad. 

The selection of architects was a joint responsibility 
of the Board of Education and the Superintendent o! 
Schools. A wide search was made. Finally w 
on a rare combination—a young firm of architects, 
Perkins, Wheeler & Will, eager to give detailed study 
to our needs, and a firm of 
world’s greatest architects and his son, Eliel and | 


consisting one of the 
Saarinen. 

The Saarinens, of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., had built 
the Cranbrook and Kingswood Schools, 
members of the Board of Education saw 
particularly, its beauty gave them a vision of w 


and when 
Kingsw 
a school might be. Saarinen’s world-wide reputat 
and the magnificent designs of his buildings 
Board complete confidence in his ability to do 
outstanding job. 

The other firm was headed by Lawrence Perk 
the son of Dwight Perkins, long known as one 


PAVE 


America’s leading school architects, and the sen 
partner of the firm that had built two of Winnetk 


schools. Dwight Perkins was now connected with | 
son’s firm as a consultant. With Lawrence Perk! 
were two highly trained and able young men, Tod 
Wheeler and Philip Will, Jr. Since it 
Mr. Perkins that our Board made its arrangeme! 


was throug 
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with the Saarinens, there was no difficulty in arranging 
4 partnership between the two firms, the Saarinens to 
be especially responsible for the general design of the 
building, its form and mass and the colors and mate- 
rials to be used throughout; Perkins, Wheeler and 
Will for studying the needs of the school, working 
closely with the staff and the School Board, and 
coordinating their ideas into a functional plan. The 
latter firm were responsible too for the supervision of 
the actual building while under construction. This 
combination worked out admirably. 

Lawrence Perkins immediately began to study the 
Winnetka Schools. He spent most of his time for 
three months visiting classes, studying the educational 
philosophy of the Winnetka Schools, and conferring 
with members of the staff. He then prepared a pre- 
liminary sketch of a classroom unit that would be 
suited to the various kinds of activities that went on 
in a Winnetka schoolroom—the children gathered 
about the teacher for story-telling, the children build- 
ing Indian pueblos or Egyptian temples or Dutch 
windmills large enough to play in, the children seated 
quietly at their desks studying, the children at work 
on construction, or cooking, or doing science experi- 


ments, a group wanting to get off to one side for quiet 
study, a group raising pets or making a garden, and 
He submitted his preliminary sketch to the 
teachers in each of the Winnetka elementary schools 
for their criticisms and suggestions. Winnetka teachers 
are accustomed to democratic participation in all 
things having to do with their work, so they were 


sO on. 


very free with their ideas. 


The Spirit of the Building 

It was one of the Winnetka staff, Frances Presler, 
Director of Group and Creative Activities, who wrote 
to the architects: “Now that I have seen the interior 
of buildings that you have made and seen that you 
can build specific spirit with landscape, brick, wood, 
metal, glass and textile; with shapes and masses and 
strips of color, may I share with you my thoughts and 


feelings of what our school building should really be? 


“All the architecture should be a setting for child 
life. The building itself should be the place of joy 
in living. It must be a place which permits the joy 
of small things in life and in democratic living. 

“The building must not be too beautiful, lest it be 
a place for children to keep and not one for them 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 





This Is the project corner of the Winnetka unit classroom. The formica-topped tables stand endless abuse. Wallis of pine plank- 
Ing support childish murals and important study materials 
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to use. The finish and settings must form harmonious 
background for honest child effort and creation—not 
one which will make children’s work seem crude. 
“Above all, the school must be childlike—not what 
adults think is childlike. It must be a place for 
living, a place for use—good hard use—for it is to be 
the home for successive groups of children, a proces- 
children through the years. It 
cach of 


sion of thousands of 
must be warm, 
these thousands it must be ‘my school’. 

that above all is necessary. 


personal and intimate. To 


“It must be democratic 
Our school will look out upon a democracy of homes: 
some beautiful ones of the privileged; some modest 
ones; some unpretentious ones of a struggling foreign 
group. The children of these homes must feel unity 
between their school and home life.” 

The outcome of all this planning is the Crow Island 
School, a building which encourages spontaneity, initi- 
ative, creative work, and independent thinking. It 
consists of a central section for all children, a wing 
for the nursery school and kindergarten children, 
another for the primary children, and a third for the 


children in grades three to six. 


Design of the Building 

The classroom unit, the most characteristic part of 
the building, is L-shaped, consisting of a main part 
22 by 32, with an ante-room 12 by 16. Embraced 
within the angle is a small yard or outdoor classroom 
that belongs to the children of this particular room. 

The main room has windows on two sides, to the 
south overlooking the little yard and to the east or 
west as the case may be. These windows extend from 
the window-seat to the ceiling and constitute two 


walls of the room. The ceilings are lower than in most 
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Eliel and Eero Saarinen and 
Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects 
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Above—Winnetka’s children first learn to associate an archi- 
tect’s plan with an actual building from this detailed brick plan 
of Crow Island School on the south wall of the assembly room 


Below—Basement and main floor plans of the Crow Island School 
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(Right) 


1. Windows covering almost two sides give the classroom maxi- 
mum sunshine and air, welding it almost into a unit with the 
out-of-doors. At the juncture of the two glass windows is 
the story corner. 


2. informality and flexibility of arrangements reign in the desk 
area of the classroom. Tables and chairs for the primary 
grades, unit desks for the intermediate grades, were all de- 
signed by the architects in collaboration with the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


3. From floor to ceiling, the walls are covered with natural 
finish western pine. Progressive education uses many class- 
room aids, pictures, maps, magazine covers, drawings by 
children. These may be freely mounted in any quantity on 
wall surfaces in the classroom or outside at 9. 


4, In the project area one may find the tent of the Hopi Indian, 
a bank, a post office, or a Viking ship, depending on the 
grade of the class. 





on 


Sliding doors separate the classroom proper from its own 
workroom. Both have ample cupboard and drawer espace, 
the latter a large, well-lighted bench area. For privacy or 
conference, the doors may be closed. Normally they are 
open as part of the entire class. 


They are 


a 


. Every classroom has its own washroom-toilet. 
graded in size from nursery school to sixth grade. 


™~“ 


. Boys and girls use the same washroom until fifth grade. In 
the sixth grade they use separate facilities. 





8. Flush corridor lockers. 


9. Walls of western pine in the hallway serve as bulletin boards. 


classrooms—nine feet, as in homes. The walls are 
of soft pine in a natural finish, and children’s work 
can be thumbtacked into them freely without harm. 
One wall consists entirely of cupboards from floor to 
ceiling, for adequate storage of the many materials 
used in a modern school. 

The ante-room extends southward from the class- 
room and can be closed off from it by folding doors. 
On one side is a wide work-bench, extending the 
irchi- 


plan 
room 


-hool 
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This west elevation reveals the series of unit classrooms, each classroom complete in itself with its own outdoor play yard. The 
Simple, functional lines of Crow Island's exterior are in sharp contrast to the warm, natural pine walls and the brilliant 


colors of the 
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Crow Island Classroom Unit 






and overlooking the little 

is additional storage 
with gas, and electricity 
for science, cooking, or wood work. At the far end 
of the ante-room is a sink with a drinking fountain 


length of the ante-room 








yard. Jelow the work-benc! 





space. The bench 1s equipped 






and an individual toilet belonging to this classroom 






exclusively. 






The play yard is divided approximately inte two 






parts diagonally, the shady part being covered with 
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flagstones for an outdoor classroom or a place where 
children can build a house for pets or a playhouse. 
The sunnier triangle is a garden or a lawn, a place 
for vegetables, or flowers, as the children and teacher 
may decide. The children may enter their classroom 
through their own little yard or through the main 
corridor. 

These classroom units are strung together along a 
which to the central the 

Here, in the central section, are located 
the assembly hall, the playroom, the nurse’s office 


corridor leads section of 


building. 


and rest room, the art room, principal’s office, and 
library. 

Under the center section there is a basement, in 
which there are a room for visual education, a couple 
of offices and workshops for faculty members, two 
studios for lessons in instrumental music, a shop and 
science room, a room for the children’s bicycles, a 


teachers’ rest room, kitchen, and lounge, and the 
“pioneer room.” 
The Architect, 
LAWRENCE 


HE Crow Island School is not the traditional 

box-like building which has characterized most 
schoolhouse architecture of the past; instead, it is a 
family of individual classrooms, designed to help, not 
hinder, the individual development of children who 
are learning by doing. 

Elsewhere in these pages Carleton Washburne, Su- 
perintendent of the Winnetka, III., schools, tells of the 
tradition-flouting preliminary steps which led up to 
the design of the Crow Island School: the years of 
study and planning which went on before even a site 
was selected; the virtual enrolment of the architects 
in the children’s classes—a return to school for a 
study of children’s needs; the canvassing of students, 
teachers, janitors for their ideas as to what the ideal 
school should contain. It was the task of the archi- 
tect, then, to fit brick and concrete and glass and steel 
and wood to Winnetka’s children and Winnetka’s 
educational philosophy—not to tailor the building to 
tradition. 

The Crow Island School is a native brick, flat- 
roofed, one-story structure built to harmonize with 
the flat landscape of the Skokie valley, on the edge of 
which it is situated. 

Highest tribute must be paid to the genius of Eliel 
and Eero Saarinen, the world-famed architects with 


* Perkins, Wheeler and Will, Architects, Chicago, Ill, 
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The “pioneer room” is a room fitted up like the 
interior of an early American home. Here, with 
churn, spice grinders, old-fashioned waffle-iron, candle- 
molds, spinning wheel, trundle-bed, and so on, children 
may relive the lives of the early Americans who made 


our country. This room is used not only for the 
Crow Island School, but for groups of children from 
all the other schools in Winnetka whenever they are 


studying pioneer life. 
Crow Island School is an architectural expression 
Instead of setting 


of an educational philosophy. 
educational pattern by its traditional form, it is an 
outgrowth of a new and broader type of education and 
gives that education scope. 
And it has great beauty 
lines, bright color, and the expression of children’s 


the simple beauty of good 
living. Because it was planned in close cooperation 
with teachers who are in daily contact with live young- 
sters and who have high ideals for these children, 


it is a school to be lived in—another home 


B. PERKINS,* 


discusses the design and structural features 
of the Crow Island School, an architectural 
expression of Winnetka’s educational philosophy 


whom it was the good fortune of Perkins, Wheeler 
and Will to collaborate. 
from the broad concept—the mass, form, color—do 
to such details as the irregular auditorium stage and 
specially designed plywood furniture. 

Three wings—for kindergarten, primary, and 1 


; 


Their mastery is evident 


" 
vn 


ter- 


mediate students up to the sixth grade—are grouped 


around central community facilities which include 
art library, 


health room, and auditorium. 


office, rooms, playroom-gymnasium, 


The Unit Classrooms 
The wings themselves are composed of unit clas 
the principal contribution of the Crow Isla 
School to education. Each of the 14 
L-shaped, the main part of the room being 22 x 32 
with an adjoining workroom for each class measul 
12 x 16. This workroom can be separated from 
Its 
equipped with gas 


rooms 


classrooms 


main classroom by sliding doors. work-ben 
overlooks the play yard, is 
electric outlets for cooking and science, 
woodworking, and commodious cabinets for the mai 
projects of the progressive pupil. 

The general idea of each classroom unit is that 
should be like a cottage school—each 
self-contained home unit, with its own workroon 
washroom, project area, story corner, and outdoc 


tools 


classroom 
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CROW ISLAND SCHOOL—IN 





WINNETKA 


Because of the one-story plan, the lines of the building are sweepingly horizontal. Only vertical element in the design is the mas- 
sive dominant chimney with its off-center clock 


classroom. Children may enter directly from out- 
doors through their classroom’s individual play yard. 
On the window-seats they have their story corner. 
Near the corner of the windows is their own library. 

Two walls of each classroom are glass—from 
window-seat to ceiling—and two are of waxed western 
pine, pleasing as a wall surface, yet receptive to 
thumbtacks. One of the glass window-walls faces 
south onto the play yard (another break from tradi- 
tion), while the other is at east or west. Ample use 
of glass serves a more fundamental purpose than that 


of design or decoration 


The Lighting 

Because of these window-walls, each classroom has 
an area of direct lighting almost double the usual 
20 per cent of the floor space. The windows cast their 
light directly on the low, homelike ceiling without 
shadows and give desirable diffusion. To minimize 
glare, translucent curtains which can be spread 
across the entire window surfaces are hung from ceil- 
ing tracks. These curtains are colorful and gay, yet 
soft in the light they transmit. 

Another tradition is obviously violated—that of 


} 


iving light come exclusively from one side so that 
will shine over the children’s left shoulders. This 
dition not only ignores the needs of left-handed 
ildren; it also ignores the fact that in modern 
hools the movable desks are in various positions, 
tt in straight rows. Obviously, when children at 
row Island are at work they do not directly face the 
indows, but the light coming from the two sides 
akes a variety of positions for each desk possible 
ithout the child’s writing in his own shadow. 

For artificial lighting, which is rarely needed, inset 
‘iling domes focus truncated cones of light downward 






to overlap at desk level, so that in no position can a 
child cast a dark shadow over his work. As soon as 
the sun goes under a cloud, lights in the least lit part 
of the room are switched on by an electric-eye control. 
As soon as sunlight reappears sufficiently, the lights 
automatically go off. Thus at no time do any of the 
children work without having sufficient light for their 
needs. 

With more-than-adequate lighting from two sides, 
plus well-engineered artificial light, all reasons for a 
high ceiling disappear, and the much pleasanter living- 
room height becomes not only possible but practical. 
Furthermore, nearly enough money was saved by low- 
ering the classroom ceilings to pay for the workrooms 
which adjoin each classroom. In fact, the cost of con- 
struction, even with the large glass area and the acous- 
tically treated and insulated ceilings, is no greater 
than of equally fireproof construction of the standard 
type. 

The linoleum-covered window-seats at the base of 
the two window-walls are set into the classroom far 
enough to provide ample insulation behind them, and 
to make a broad sill on which plants can be placed. 

The yard to the south of each classroom is divided 
in two parts diagonally. That which is in the shade 
of the next adjoining classroom is paved with flagstone 
and is used as an outdoor classroom; the other half, 
which gets the full southern sun, is used for plant and 
nature study. The yard is a private yard of one 
group of children, and they, with their teacher, have 
full responsibility for its care and development. 


Heat and Ventilation 
Classrooms are heated from univents inconspicu- 
ously set in the ceiling. Each univent draws fresh 
air into the room, filters it, and directs it over radiator 
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pipes around the room in such a way as to give 


adequate circulation. Classroom windows may be 
opened freely by the teacher without upsetting the 
ventilation of any other classrooms and with no seri- 
ous disturbance to the univent’s distribution of heated 
air. In addition, behind the 
window-seats under one window-wall, well insulated 


so that the children will not feel the direct radiation 


there are radiators 


on the window-seats themselves. 

Some observers have asked if the large window area 
might not make heating unduly expensive. It should 
be borne in mind that glass traps radiant heat as in 
a greenhouse or a closed automobile on a sunny day. 
This radiant heat when it is most needed, the lowered 
cubical contents of the room as a result of the lower 


ceiling, and the thorough insulation offset any possible 

heat loss and in the end make for economy with com- 

fort. 
The 


heightened by the 


homelike atmosphere of the classrooms is 


liberal use of primary eolors in 









Learning to draw nature first-hand is 
facilitated by the two spacious wall 


windows. The foundation of a ‘“‘young 
art gallery”’ can be seen on the pine 
walls in the far corner. Drapes of 


varied colors help to give the small 
child a sense of color 


decoration. Each classroom has its own predon 
color, first noticed in the flush-panel hall-door 
echoed in draperies and in painted surfaces in 
cases, cabinets, and over the workroom sink. |] 

ture was designed especially for the school and mad 
by craftsmen on the rolls of the Illinois WPA. Desks 
and tables are topped with stain-proof, scratch-) 
formica, and seats for chairs are made of bent 
wood. 

The auditorium is the focal point of this comn 
of children. Here all ages meet and their activities 
merge. Here, too, are focused extra-curriculai 
ties of the adult Winnetka community—the 
and friends of teachers and pupils. Comfortal 
seating and flexible capacity, for tiny pupils and large 
parents alike, are secured by using, instead of 
vidual seats, benches with curved plywood backs 

The walls of the auditorium are of cinder concret 
blocks, divided horizontally by bands of common 


brick “headers.” Acoustical treatment, which makes 


Throughout the school the plumt 
has been carefully geared to educa- 
tional needs. In the art room there 
is plenty of water for painting, for 
modeling, and for cleaning uf 
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Left—The library is finished in the 
same white pine planking that domi- 
nates all interiors. Light is provided 













from the entire north wall and elec- 
trically controlled fixtures. There are 
tables for different ages, some with 
tilted tops for easy reading of large 
picture books and magazines, a com- 
fortable fireplace and story corner, 














Right—The nursery school has an ad- 
joining kitchenette and a milk bar. 
The architects would have liked to 
build the milk bar to the scale of the 
children (like the table at the right) 
but the height was dictated by those 
who work in the kitchen—adults 


the most fragile of children’s voices audible the length 
of the room, consists of extending ceiling and sidewalls 


from proscenium to rear in a series of shallow ares. 


A Community Center 
It has been said that the Crow Island School is an 
architectural expression of an educational philosophy. 
Right 
mmunity center: first, of the fourteen small com- 


here it may be suggested that it is also a 


munities of children growing up in its classes; and, 


families who, 


i 


cond, of that larger community of 


_ 


hrough the children, are served. 
Not all the design of the Crow Island School is 


With 


wounded by the limits of the building walls. 





and liberal cupboard space 














the assistance of two recognized authorities in super- 


vised community recreation, Robert Everly and John 
McFadzean, of the Glencoe, Ill., Park and School 
System, the entire 5% acres of the Crow Island site 
has been laid out for both beauty and use, with 
outdoor facilities for roller-skating, soccer, and soft- 
ball—recreation for all school ages. 

The Crow Island School was designed to be what a 
progressive school should be—a living, growing part 
of a community. Already there are signs that in the 
future more communities will build their schools, not 
as boxes for learning-by-dosage, but as work-and-plavy 
shops for study and recreation—not only for children, 
but for the entire community. 
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THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Roofing and Waterproofing Products, Heat Insulations 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





The roof of a school building repre- 
sents little more than 1% of the total con- 
struction cost yet on its durability and 
weather-resisting qualities depend the pro- 
tection of the other 99%. The school roof 


should be designed and built to last the RK 


FOR LASTING 
PROTECTION 


life of the building. Re-roofing is an ex- 
pense that need not be incurred under 
ordinary conditions if the right roof is 
selected and properly constructed. 

Carey Roofs meet every requirement for modern 
school construction. For more than sixty years Carey 
Roofs have been specified for important public build- 
ings throughout the United States, and their applica- 
tion to new school construction is increasing year by 
year because they have proved their durability and 
lasting protection against weather. 

The quality of materials entering into Carey Built- 
Up Specifications are carefully checked by our engi- 
neering department and research laboratory, allowing 
a liberal factor of safety as to tensile strength, num- 
ber of plies and thickness of plies, to assure adequate 
and permanent weatherproof protection. 


FREE ROOF SURVEY 


The Carey Roof Survey Plan has been in operation 
for several years and has been the means of cutting 
rocfing upkeep expense to a minimum. Without obli- 
gation on your part, a Carey Inspector will make a 
careful survey of your roofs, flashings, parapets, etc., 
and give an honest and impartial report on their con- 
dition. 


SPECIFY 





Carey Asfaltslate Shingles represent 
the standard of quality in composition 
shingles. They are built especially rugged 
and substantial to give extra years of 
— trouble free service. They are proof 
against all ordinary fire risks and need 
no paint or other upkeep expense 

Careystone Asbestos Cement Shingles. 
Made of asbestos and cement, it p1 : 
a permanent roof possessing natural properties that 
enable it to resist the destructive influences of time, 
weather and fire. 

Carey Heat Insulations. For low pressure steam or 
hot water heating systems, Careycel Pipe Covering 
has no equal. It combines high insulating efficiency 
with low cost. The Carey Heat Insulation Line is 
complete. A special insulation material to meet every 
service condition. 


2500° F. 
Carey Waterproofing Materials. Carey waterproof- 


Temperature ranges from zero to 


ing product for basement walls and swimming pools; 
Protective coatings to repair leaks and prolong the 
life of all types of roofs, protection paints for hot and 


cold metal surfaces. 





For complete information on Carey Roofs and other 
products, write The Philip Carey Company, Lockland, 
Ohio. 
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RUBEROID Co. 


Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


NEW YORE BOSTON (MILLIS) ERIE 


BALTIMORE MOBILE MINNEAPOLIS 





A RU-BER-OID # 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


RU-BER-OID 
BUILT-UP 


ROOFS 





BUILT-UP ROOFS 


RU-BER-OID Built-up Roofs are recom- 
mended for flat surfaces or roofs with a 
slight pitch. There are four popular types 
of RU-BER-OID Built-up Roofing: Asbes- 
tos felt and asphalt, coal tar pitch and tarred 
felt, asphalt felt and asphalt, and the com- 
bination roof consisting of asphalt felt, as- 
phalt-saturated asbestos felt and roofing as- 
phalt. You can choose the proper type to 
meet climatic conditions, anticipated life of 
building—fire hazards, construction of roof decks, etc. 

When desired, RU-BER-OID Built-up Roofs are bonded 
for 10, 15 or 20 years, depending upon the specifications. 
Bonded roofs are applied only by Approved Ruberoid Roofing 
Contractors. Complete catalog will be mailed upon request. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


From the viewpoint of efficiency, Rock 
Wool is one of the finest insulating mate- 
rials. Ruberoid offers you Rock Wool in 
three forms—loose or bulk for packing, gran- 
ulated for pouring and in pre-formed bats 
for use between joists, rafters and studding. 
Complete data will be gladly forwarded upon 
Free Catalog request. Send for free catalog. 


ASBESTOS PIPE COVERINGS 


The Ruberoid Co. has a com- 
plete line of heat and cold insulat- 
ig products, including Asbestos 
ind 85% Magnesia Pipe Coverings, 
\sbestos Papers, Sheet and Block 
nsulations, Insulating Cements, 
etc. A catalog covering RU-BER- 
OID Insulating Materials will be 
ladly furnished upon request. 





Free Catalog 
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85% Magnesia Pipe Covering 
or Complete information write to School Engineering Department, The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH SIDE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. Pro- 
tected with 27,530 sq. ft. RU- 
BER-OID 4-Ply Pitch and 
Felt. Architect: Board of 
Education, Chicago, Ill. (John 
C. Christensen). Approved 
Roofing Contractor: James 
Mansfield & Sons Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 


For pitched roofs, where beauty is a factor, 
where a roof must be weatherproof, fireproof, 
rotproof and time-defying—Eternit Asbestos- 
Cement Shingles win favor with the archi- 
tect. These shingles, Ruberoid-made, come 
in various finishes, designs and colors. 


ETERNIT GOTHICS 


Eternit Gothic Asbestos-Cement Shingles Gothics 

are textured like natural rock. Tapered witha 

heavy butt, the Gothic Shingle lies perfectly, 

giving the effect of massiveness and yet without the burden 
of extra weight. Eternit Gothics may be applied with stag- 
gered butts. The shingle is 12” wide and 16” long with ap- 
proximately %4” butts. Applied with 7” x 12” exposure. 
Weight approximately 525 lbs. per square. 


ETERNIT TIMBERTEX 

The companion Asbestos-Cement Shingle 
is Eternit Timbertex. This product repro- 
duces the lovely texture of weather-aged cy- 
press. It has all the qualities of Gothic, but 
gives the effect of mellowed wood. Its size 
is 8” x 16”, with approximately 1%” thick 
butts. The exposure is 8” x 7” and the 
weight is 525 lbs. per square. Timbertex 


yarvor= ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Where a less expensive, yet dur- 
able, fire-resisting roof is required, 
Ruberoid offers Asphalt Shingles 
in various weights, colors and at- 
tractive designs. Full descriptive 
as literature upon request. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices 


Waterbury, Connecticut 





ANACONDA 


Why Through-Wall Flashing ? 


Because modern skeleton frame con- 
struction requires spandrel waterproof- 
ing. Quoting from the Kidder-Parker 
“Architects’ and Builders’ Handbook” : 

‘*Because of the gradual reduction of thick- 
ness of exterior walls and the use of hollow- 
tile construction, wind-driven rain and mois- 
ture enter the structure through the face 
brick and mortar joints. The result is the 
formation of water pockets, which eventu 
ally make contact with ceiling and wall 
plaster.’’ 


Why ANACONDA 
Through-Wall Flashing? 
Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing in- 
stalled under copings and at the bases 
of parapet walls or counter flashing 
level, also in side walls at frequent in- 
tervals (preferably at every floor and 
at all openings such as door and win- 
dow-heads and sills), intercepts all rain 
water that seeps in and diverts it to the 
roof or outside face of the wall as de- 


sired, making the building walls com- 
pletely rainproof 
School Architects and 


School Building Contractors 
who have used Anaconda Through-Wall 


Flashing are enthusiastic about its 
many advantages: 
1. The ‘%e2”-high zig-zag corrugations pro 


vide complete bond in the mortar in all 

lateral directions 

The integral dam throughout its length 

is the full height of the corrugations. 

3. The dam and corrugations combine to give 
complete assurance of drainage in the de- 
sired direction. This flashing will drain 
itself dry on a level bed, reducing to a 
minimum the possibility of wet walls and 
heaving by frost. 

4. The flat selvage pérmits neat, sharp bends 
for counter-flashing or locking to adjacent 
sheet metal without distorting the flashing 
or inhibiting free drainage. 


Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing is easily 


1) 


locked endwise, even with the selvage 
preformed, merely by nesting one or two 
corrugations. This makes the joint water- 
tight. 


the design of 


THROUGH-WALL FLASHING 





s 
6. As shown in the illustration at lower left, 


the dam is such, with its 


tongue near the top of the mortar joint, 


that this edge of the flashing can be 
placed within %-inch of the face of the 
wall and still previde sufficient bed for 


the pointing of the mortar joint so that it 


will not chip out. 
ing protects 
the 


¢ 
ing 


—_— 





ee. 


Anaconda Flash 
wet portion of 


Thus, 


more of the 


wall than is possible with types hav- 


NX 


turned-back dams. 





_— 


One-Piece Inside Corner Flashing. 


One-Piece Inside and Outside Corner Flashings are now available for both 8” and 12” 


walls. 
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Cross-Section of Through-Wall Flashing Detail 


They are so designed that the corrugations will interlock with those of ad- 


joining straight flashings. In- 
stallation is simple: A corner 
is flashed by first assembling 
the three flashing pieces, then 
marking their exact position 
on the masonry. The pieces 
are then removed and a thin 
bed of mortar spread on the 
wall, after which the straight 
flashings are laid and im- 
bedded in the mortar. The 
corner flashing is put on last, 
lapping the straight flash- 
ings by two corrugations. 
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Anaconda 


Used 


Through-Wall Flashing is 
in the Yorktown High School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Anaconda Through-Wall Flashing is 
efficient, positive and durable, yet rela- 
tively inexpensive. It is readily adapt- 
able to practically every masonry con 
dition. 

The principal feature of its design is 
the series of zig-zag ridges 742” 
tersected at one end by a 7 
tudinal ridge which acts as a dam, « 
ing any accumulation of water to flow 
to the opposite face of the wall 

The zig-zag ridges prevent lateral 
movement in any direction. The 1 
bility of vertical movement may be 
regarded, as a properly designed m 
sonry wall has its mass and weight s 
proportioned in relation to wind a1 
other forces that uplift does not o 
under any normal condition except 
result of heaving by frost which, if 
sufficient force to cause vertical m 
ment of the wall or coping, would be 
sufficient to break the bond between ma 
sonry, mortar and flashing of any dé 
sign. Actually, Anaconda Through-Wall 
Flashing assures minimum risk of heavy 
ing by frost as it is so designed that it 
will drain itself dry on a level bed. 

“Anaconda Flashing is available 
variety of types and sizes, made of 
ounce Anaconda copper. All stand 
types for 8” and 12” walls are car 
in stock in 5-foot and 8-foot leng 
Wider flashings with continuous c« 
rugations are furnished for tl 
walls and for spandrel waterpro: 

Jecause it can be bent and cut to 
on the job, Anaconda Through-Wa 
Flashing can be installed easily an 
quickly, with a minimum of delay t 
bricklayers and masons. Tight en 
joints can be made by overlapping 01 
or two corrugations. 

Detailed information is contained 1 
Anaconda Publication C-28-s. Copies 
available upon request. 
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TILE-TEX...rtoors FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Sa) au 





Willard Hall Dormitory for Women—Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Tile-Tex is an asbestos-asphalt composition tile 


— 
nooring, 


which has been used for seventeen years in 
schools throughout the United States. Tile-Tex floors 
give uniformly good service, represent on the average 
i low investment cost per square foot, and are main- 
tained simply and economically. They represent what 
we honestly believe to be the greatest value in floors 


for schools that can be purchased today. 


Tile-Tex is designed and manufactured to meet the 
demand for a low cost flooring, installed in tile size 
nits, that will withstand heavy foot traffic under 
exacting conditions over a long period of years. 
Prominent school architects throughout the nation 
specify Tile-Tex consistently and know from experi- 
nce that the Company manufacturing it can be re- 
lied upon to stand behind the material and improve 


t year after year. 


On the following pages are photographs showing 
Tile-Tex in use in practically every type of area found 
in schools today. Tile-Tex is often specified because 
of this versatility and adaptability to a wide variety 
of uses. Hundreds of Tile-Tex installations in schools 
throughout the country are mute testimony to the 
quality of the product and the knowledge and skill 


of the Tile-Tex contractors who install it. 


Tile-Tex is available in three thicknesses—}%”, 
346”, and 4”. It is made in a wide variety of sizes, 
which include the following: 3x3, 3x6, 4x4, 44x4¥, 
4x12, 6x6, 6x12, 6x18, 9x9, 9x18, 9x27, 12x12, 12x24, 
18x18, 18x24, and 6” Hexagon. ; 


Tile-Tex welcomes constructive criticism from 
all school officials and is constantly ready to help 
in the solution of any problems connected with school- 


house floors. 











one 







The Tile-Tex floor shown above is in the South- 
ampton, L. I. N. Y., Grade School. It is long- 
wearing, non-distracting to the pupil, easy to keep 
and suitable for either fixed movable 
equipment. 
auditoriums, 


clean, or 
1g 


or 


seat 
F Tile-Tex is flexible in design, 


adapted for ramps and inclines, easy to clean, and 


durable. Below you see Tile-Tex in service in the 
auditorium of the Bay Shore, L. I., School. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY 


Top photo below—F or special 
a domestic science room, Tile-] 
practical and attractive. Here eas 
ing, closely textured surface, and r¢ 
food abuse are met by the use of G 
Tile-Tex. Installation shown is tl 
science room in the Wappingers Fa 
Central School. 


as 


Bottom photo below 
Tex acid and alkali 
to stand and walk on, and to 
Tex was selected for the Guggenhe 
Clinic laboratory, New York City, 
these qualities. 


For laborat 
1s resistant, 


Cas) 








THE TILE-TEX COMPANY 


School corridor areas are a “natural” for Tile-Tex floors. 
idor floor shown here, in the Southampton, L. I., Grade 
safe to walk on, attractive, easy to maintain, quiet, dura- 
onomical. 
Below—For this social room area, in Northwestern University’s 
lard Hall, Tile-Tex was found to be the perfect answer for 
ve, serviceable floor, so necessary for this type of use. Note 
o modern design. 
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Above—Kindergarten, Mattituck, L. I., N. Y., 
Grade School. Here is a Tile-Tex floor that is safe 
for children to play on, quiet, attractive, sanitary, and 
easy to clean. 
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Right—Tile-Tex was the answer to the floor prob- 

x lem in the gymnasium at St. Vincent’s School, Buffalo, 
New York. Unaffected by moisture, non-slip when 
tnwaxed, and sufficiently resilient, Tile-Tex makes an 
cellent gymnasium floor. 






















Above you see Tile-Tex used as an 
attractive corridor wainscot. Its use 
here obviates the need of painting over 
that area covered by the wainscot. Over 
a period of years, this means a consid- 
erable saving as against paint or any 
other type of surface which must be 
renewed. Fingerprints, so common on 
painted walls, will not show up on 
appropriate, selected colors of Tile- 
Tex. Any dirt marks or stains can be 
easily removed with a damp rag and 
Kitchen Klenzer. 


Right—lIn cafeterias, Tile-Tex has proved itself an 
excellent wainscot material. In the Wappinger Falls, 
N. Y., Central School shown here, the wainscot is 
plain color Tile-Tex Wall Tile. Incidentally, the 
floor here is also Tile-Tex, laid in colors to harmonize 
with the wall tiling. 


Other areas where this new, unique wall covering 
can be used are toilets. rest rooms, and laboratories. 
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TILE-TEX WALLS ARE 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL 
WAINSCOTING 


Tile-Tex Wall Tile is a new and adaptable wall 
ering material, well suited for school purposes 
a flexible, individual tile manufactured from as! 
fibre, mineral coloring pigment, and special bi 
Tile-Tex Wall Tile can be applied over existing 
ter walls in present buildings, or over smooth p! 
backing or smooth-surface wallboard in new 
struction. Its cost is considerably less than t! 


conventional ceramic tile. 


in 


Colors—Tile-Tex Wal! Tile is available in a wide range 0! 
colors, from light pastel shades to medium and darker | 
Over 32 colors are included in the Aristocrat color gt 
Send for the booklet, “Decorative Walls by Tile-Tex,” w 
includes complete color charts. 


Sizes—Fourteen sizes, from small to large, make p 
well treatments heretofore not obtainable with other typ¢ 
of material. Sizes include the following: 3x6, 4x4 
414x414, 4x12, 6x6, 6x12, 6x18, 9x9, 9x18, 9x27, 12x12, 12x24 
18x18, and 18x24. 





THE TILE-TEX COMPAN 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


Building Products — Sewer Jointing Materials 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


6051 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 


REPRESENTATION IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Industrial Products 





PARA-PLASTIC 
HOT-POURED SEALING COMPOUND 
Insure water-tight crevices with this excellent seal- 
ing compound. SERVICISED has developed this 


product to serve efficiently in construction work. 


Known as PARA-PLASTIC. 


an asphaltic rubbery compound. It is designed for use 


this hot-poured seal is 


with the non-extruding type of expansion joints. The 
illustration below indicates the unusual performance 
of this hot-poured seal auring expansion and contrac- 


tion of the concrete slabs 









| ° 
HOT-POURED 
SEAL 








Concrete Slabs in 


N IT 
orma!l Temperatures Sended to Cancsete 


During Sub-Freezing 
Temperatures 














Temperatures ranging from below O° to 180° F. do 
not effect the functions of PARA-PLASTIC because 
the adhesive and resilient qualities of this composi- 
tion maintain a tight seal against infiltration of water 
or any other foreign matter. 

This product is well recommended for new con- 
struction jobs and is also practical for various types 
of maintenance work. Extensively used in concrete 
highway construction, airport runways and reservoirs. 
Hot-Poured 


sures a positive joint se2l under any 


Para-Plastic Sealing Compound in- 
climatic con- 


ditions. 
SEND FOR FURTHER INTERESTING 


DATA ABOUT THE MIGHTY “GRIP- 
PING” MERITS OF PARA-PLASTIC 


* * * 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


@ 2-In-1 Die Cast Method e@ Asphalt Plank 
@ Hot-Poured Compound @ Mineral Surfaced Asphalt 


® Tufflex (cold trowelled Plank 
compound) @ Slate Surfaced Asphalt 
® Premoulded Sewer Pipe Plank 
Belts @ Asphalt Plank Protection 
Course 


WATERSTOP EXPANSION JOINT 


Designed for use on construction jobs where it is 


essential that expansion joint crevices remain water- 


waninatviin tight. We recommend this 


) waterstoP | \WATERSTOP 


LOBES Expansion 





7 / Joint for use in concrete 
‘A pavements, dams, swimming 
pools, reservoirs, retaining 

lls, basement walls and 

floors and wherever neces- 





sary to prevent the infiltra- 


WATERSTOP is a recent 


tion of watet 

development devised especially to keep joint crevices 
water-tight during periods of expansion and contrac- 
tion. 





Normal Position Extreme Contraction 


The above sketc] illustrates the performance of 


this joint during contraction of concrete slabs. This 
method prevents infiltratio water at this critical 
time. The Waterst Expansion Joint may be ob- 


tained with one or two waterstop lobes. 


] 


We assure you that your investigation in the vari- 


ous uses of the Waterstop Expansion Joint will be 


of unusual interest. Prices and further data will be 
sent upon request 

Other Well Known Servicised Expansion Joints 
Used Extensively Are: Asphalt, Fiber, Cork, Cork- 


Rubber, Sponge-Rubber and Self-Expanding Cork. 


SERVICISED is the only manufacturer 
of all of the above expansion joints. 


Write Us for Complete Information of the Various Products We Manufacture 





SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


General Office: Kearny, New Jersey 


INC. 





| Nairn Linoleum . . Ideal for Floors and Walls 
from Kindergarten to Post Graduate School 





The pictures on these two pages illustrate the 
many uses of linoleum floors and walls in modern 
school construction. A striking example of the de- 
sirability of Nairn Linoleum in school buildings. 

The various uses for a truly resilient floor are 
manifold—resulting in rooms that are quiet, attrac- 
tive and comfortable for study and recitation. 


Combining with modern equipment 





and methods, Nairn Linoleum affords 


complete flexibility to school floor and 


wall needs. Nairn Linoleum, more 


popular today than other floors, may 


An attractive, appropriate Nairn Veltone floor in the kindergarten of the Red Hook Central School. 





be used in proper form for every school r 
corridor requirement. 

Nairn Linoleum, with its perfectly smooth, 
surface, has long been recognized as the ideal 


1 


floor. It is quiet and resilient underfoot, and « 
keep spotlessly clean. 
installed and lasts for years under the most put 
foot-traffic, without costly refi 

For school walls, Nairn Wal! 






=e leum provides an attractive, wa 

SATISFACTION 
\ GUARANTEED 
Y on Yous wenetY 8448 


S A 





Hf 


= 


crack-proof and water-proof. 


Note the use of 


Wall Linoleum to wainscot height, with one-piece cove base and border where walls and floor meet 
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Moreover, it is inexpe! 


} permanent finish that is fade- 





Nai: 








CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 





Medical offices in Red Hook Central School. Nairn Linoleum with 


Nairn Linoleum gives this staircase beauty and safety. Veltone, ; al ; 
one-piece cove base eliminates hiding places for dirt or germs 


on the treads, with Nairn Wall Linoleum on walls and rounded 
over stair bannisters 





For durability on floors, safety on stairs, utility on 
walls, and for beauty and cleanliness throughout, 
Nairn Linoleum products present self-evident and 
long-lasting testimonials to the diversity and value of 


linoleum for scheols. 


The range of design and color combinations in 
Nairn Linoleum for interior decoration are virtually — 
unlimited and adaptable to almost every area in 


school construction. 





Nairn Linoleum Floors and Walls are superior to * ait ; 
i "Ween ee ape ee Teh Pe te ’ Unique and practical use of Nairn Wall Linoleum in a window 
ther types of interior covering because they are more eset ta the Red Heck kiedecatiien 
durable, easier to keep clean, germ-killing, insulating, 
beautiful in their own right, and—not more expensive. 
Nairn Linoleum makes any school a more pleasant, 


more inspiring place in which to work and learn. 


For catalogs, samples, and free assistance in your 
wall or floor problems, write our Special Account De- 
partment at Kearny, N. J. 


NAIR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Linoleum Floors and Walls 
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( - O N G O L E U M - N A R N | N C ° The perfect corridor floor—Nairn Veltone Linoleum. It 


muffles the sound of clattering footsteps, yet will stand up 


; KEARNY, NEW JERSEY under the most punishing heavy-duty service 
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THE JENNISON-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











Kreolite Separate Wood Block Floors serve in the 
school and educational institution no less than in the 
factory and work shop where today their use is so 
general as to reveal Kreolite as the national choice 
for heavy-duty service. 

Especially is Kreolite specified for all departments 
where mechanical operations are carried on. Tools 
are not damaged when they are dropped, for the 
Kreolite floor is resilient. The floor is not damaged 
because wear and accident leave no appreciable im- 
pression upon the tough end grain surface of the 


specially treated selected wood blocks. 


Among the scores of leading educational institu 
tions now enjoying the economy and benefit of Kreo- 
lite Wood Block Floors are: East Tech. High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Lindbloom High School, Chicago, IIl.; Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; Technical High School, l 
dianapolis, Ind.; University of Illinois, Urbana, III. ; 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Yale Uni- 


versity. New Haven, Conn. 


Write for complete information 





WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 





Kreolite Wood Block Floors Used in Over 200 Schools! 
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Kreolite Flexible Strip End Grain Wood Block Floor in the Gymnasium of the New York State Vocational 





Institution, West Coxsackie, New York 


One of the many Kreolite gymnasium floors giving 
maximum of resilience, safety, appearance, wear, non- 
slipping, and all around satisfaction as to its ability 
to successfully withstand gymnasium play of all kinds. 

The value of Kreolite Flexible Strip End Grain 
Wood Block Flooring is recognized instantly by the 


modern architect of schools and public buildings. 


They cannot become loose in the floor. The durabil- 
ity is practically limitless as the strips are laid with 
the tough end-grain of the individual blocks upper- 
most. The light natural color and beauty of the wood 


are retained, although the blocks are treated with a 


transparent, waterproof preservative. 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


(a)—Metal wire truss binding the individual blocks into a 
compact, solid monolithic-like end-grain plank or strip. 


(b)—Metal spline binding the individual strips together. 





(c)—Cork expansion joint laid flush with the surface of the 
floor. 


d)--Flexibility—can be laid over wood sub-floor, in mill 


type buildings. 
(e)—Waterproof membrane between concrete and strips. 
f)—Smooth finish concrete foundation. 
(g)—Surface sanded smooth. 
(l1)—Manufactured from properly dried yellow pine or fir. 


(i)—Treated with a transparent, odorless, waterproofing pre- 
servative so that the natural light color of the wood is 
maintained. The surface of the floor may be waxed and 
highly polished if desired, presenting a most pleasing 
and beautiful design. 


(j)—Laid with the tough end-grain up. End-grain blocks 
run full depth of strips, from top to bottom, each block 
being anchored to the base, in a bed of mastic 





Kreolite Wood Block Floors Used in Over 200 Schools! 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


22 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. JM OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








The Hall of Music, Purdue University, is one of many examples of the use of J-M Sound Control by lead- 
ing institutions of learning to provide proper hearing conditions in auditoriums. 


J-M SOUND CONTROL FOR SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 





To school authorities faced with a problem involving con- 
trol of sound, Johns-Manville offers the fruits of long prac- 
tical experience and a background of more than 30 years of 
scientific study and research. From the J-M Acoustical Re- 
search Laboratories have come many of the developments 
which have today made it possible to provide a practical, 
economical solution to any type of sound control problem. 

J-M Sound Control consists of three essential services: 


NOISE QUIETING Reducing the noise level in class- 
rooms, cafeterias, corridors and other locations through the 
application of J-M Sound Control Materials which “soak up” 
undesirable noise much as a blotter soaks up ink. 





A ceiling of Permacoustic, one of many J-M Acoustical Materials available, 
assures quiet in the library of the E. J. Harrington School, Lynn, Mass. 
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ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION— Eliminating 


acoustics in school auditoriums, lecture halls, et 
speech and music may be clearly heard by eve1 


SOUND ISOLATION—Isolating sounds ori 


in gymnasiums, manual training rooms, etc., and thi 
venting their reaching other areas where quiet is essent 

These services are available through a staff of J-M 
tical Engineers located in the principal cities of the 
States. Without obligation, these men are prepared t 
an analysis of your acoustical problems and to offer 
recommendations, including the selection of the mater 
method best suited to the job. For further detail 
for a copy of Sound Control Brochure AC-26A 


\e -s 


A J-M Acoustical Ceiling eliminates disturbing ‘‘cor- 
ridor clamor” at St. Patrick’s School, Menasha, Wisc 
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J-M ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 





This dining hall floor illustrates one of many attrac- 
tive patterns possible with J-M Asphalt Tile. And this 
versatile flooring is as serviceable as it is beautiful! 


resilient flooring of low first cost, excep- 
nal durability and extremely low maintenance, Johns-Man- 
lle Asphalt Tile has found widespread acceptance with 
ool and university officials. Many millions of square feet 
in use in classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums and other 
and serviceability are important. 


\s a decorative 


re 
ations where economy 
[he raw materials used in J-M Asphalt Tile are mined, 
ocessed and refined under standards that are rigidly con- 
led to insure a uniformly high-quality product. Selected 
Manville’s own asbestos mines are 
e largest single ingredient. These, with the moisture re- 
stant asphalt and inert mineral fillers which are added to 
combined to form a floor covering that 
resilient, com- 


bestos fibres from Johns 


ncrease density, are 


innot rot, is highly resistant to moisture, 


Highly wear-resistant, easy to maintain, yet resilient and 
comfortable to walk on, J-M Asphalt Tile is an excel- 
lent flooring for the heavy traffic in school corridors 


and because of its high resist- 


Sanitary, 
years of service with little at- 


fortable to walk on, 
ance to abrasion, gives many 
tention for maintenance 

J-M Asphalt Tile is extensive selection of 
both plain and marbleized colors and a wide range of sizes, 
permitting literally hundreds of interesting floor patterns. 
Made in precision-cut units, the tiles are quickly and eco- 
nomically laid over any suitable sub-floor. All units are now 
pre-waxed at the factory, providing a finished floor which 
requires no waxing or polishing before it is ready for service 
from possible rough usage in con- 


available in an 


and protecting the floor 
nection with other construction activities. 

For further information, see Architectural catalog 
or write for full-color Brochure FL-20A 


Sweet s 


J-M BONDED ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOFS 





As pioneers in the roofing field and manufacturers of a 
built-up roofing products, Johns-Manville 
ecommends the Asbestos Built-Up Roof 
s the most satisfactory for school service from the double 


mmplete line of 
Smooth-Surfaced 


tandpoint of economy and fire-protection. 


The used in the J-M 


foof does not support combustion and therefore provides a 


asbestos felt as Smooth-Surfaced 


1arked superiority in fire-resistance over the ordinary roof- 


ig felt 
estos roof against roof-communicated fires has been dem- 


The protection offered by the smooth-surfaced as- 


nstrated many times in actual service 

asbestos has the durability of stone, 
ng exposure to little effect 
Rot-proof, they need no periodic coating with 


Furthermore, since 


sun, rain and weather have 


n these roofs. 
lag or gravel. Maintenance costs are correspondingly low. 
Many Johns-Manville Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roofs that 
vere applied 25 and 30 years ago are still giving service with 
ittle or no upkeep, testifying to the outstanding economy of 
his type of built-up roof. 


Further details and specifications furnished on request. 
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Bonded for 10 years—still going strong after 25 years of serv- 
ice! That’s the record of the J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roof on 


the Poly Prep Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is typi- 
cal of the service provided by these better built-up roofs 
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WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


NU-WOOD Interior Finish ... and 
BALSAM-WOOL Sealed Insulation 


St. Paul, Minnesota 











NU-WOOD KOLOR-FAST—High Sound Absorption 





NU-WOOD STA-LITE—High Light Reflection 


NU - WOOD Insulating Interior Finish— KOLOR-FAST and STA-LITE 


Nu-wood (Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite) Interior Finish 
is a wall and ceiling covering for all types of school 
rooms. It is available in many sizes, shapes and 
colors, making possible unlimited designs and color 
combinations. Nu-Wood builds beautiful pre-deco- 
rated interiors, insulates against heat and cold, im- 
proves acoustics and reduces noise. 


Nu-Wood Interior Finish is a distinctly different 
product available in Tile, Plank, Board and Wainscot. 
Each unit is designed to fit mechanically and har 
moniously with the other—the completed job having 
the following outstanding qualities : 


1 TEXTURE. A unique textured surface which gives walls and ceilings a rich, velvety ap- 
pearance. A matte surface which reflects light without glare or “Hot Spots.” 

2 A NEW, EXCLUSIVE JOINT treatment on plank and tile which results in a superior appli- 
cation. The tongue and groove eliminates breathing—improves insulation value. The shal- 
low bevel reduces the shadow line in keeping with today’s interior decoration technique. 


INVISIBLE NAILING made possible by the new Nu-Wood Clip System. 
THERMAL INSULATION. Nu-Wood brings added insulation to the school building, re- 


ducing school bills in winter and providing greater coolness in summer. Thermal conduc- 


ABSORPTION VALUE. Nu-Wood absorbs sound, quiets noise, improves hearing. 





EASY APPLICATION. Nu-Wood can be applied directly over cracked plaster or other 
disfigured walls. In new construction it may be applied to furring strips or framing members. 


PERMANENCE. Nu-Wood requires no maintenance other than occasional cleaning with 





3 
4 
tivity .324. 
5 
6 
7 
rubber sponge. 
8 


Wood is surprisingly low in cost. 


KOLOR-TRIM MOLDING. Pre-decorated wood mold- 
ings are especially designed to harmonize with various Nu- 
Wood shades. They add the finishing touch which makes 


NU-WOOD KOLOR-FAST 
FADEPROOF BEAUTY. For the first time in an insulat- 
ing interior finish, Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast offers colors which 
have been pronounced fadeproof by nationally recognized 
testing laboratories. 


HIGH SOUND ABSORPTION. Unlike an ordinary 
coated board, the exclusive manufacturing process maintains 
the original high sound absorption of Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast. 
It quiets noise, corrects faulty acoustics. Sound absorption 
value .35. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT NU-WOOD KOLOR-FAST 
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LOW COST. With these advantages—decoration, acoustical treatment and insulation—Nu- 


each job superior in style. Kolor-Trim Moldings make it 
possible for the carpenter to do the complete interior finis! 
job at low cost. 


NU-WOOD STA-LITE 

LIGHT REFLECTION—76%. The highest light refle 
tion attainable in a commercial product of this type plus a 
matte surface preferred by lighting engineers. 

PERMANENCE. The Florida testing service, after sub 
jecting Nu-Wood Sta-Lite to most severe tests, reports that 
the surface actually grows lighter with exposure—that most 
interior finishes turn darker. 

SGUND ABSORPTION. Impartial laboratory tests give 
Nu-Wood Sta-Lite a sound absorption rating of .25—mor« 
than enough for a product of this type. 


AND STA-LITE WILL BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
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Sun Fast 


Dron resis 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the Fabric Wall and Ceiling Covering, Made in U.S.A. 


Solves 
Economically — 


What Is Fabron? 

Fabron is totally different from any other wall and ceil- 
ing treatment. It incorporates structural, decorative, prac- 
tical and economical advantages evolved from 50 years 
of laboratory research plus practical world-wide experi- 
ence in solving the problems of wall covering installations 
in diverse buildings under widely contrasting climatic con- 
ditions. It is the worthy American successor to our 
world-famous Salubra. 


Exclusive Characteristics 

Fabron has a sturdy canvas foundation with a pyroxylin 
coating on which lacquer paints specially-compounded, 
have been fused into a structural unit to make its surface 
resist light and withstand maximum wear for all-around 
usage. Its exclusive formula, i.e., its “physical” composi- 
tion; its resilience; its “glovey” feel; its appearance; the 
service it renders, is not only different but self-apparent. 
Fabron rolls are lacquer paint on canvas strips. 


FABRON SCHOOL 


‘Headache” Problems of Wall and Ceiling Decoration and Maintenance 
Attractively — Efficiently 


YOUR School and Fabron 

Rising service loads and widening community responsi- 
bilities double school problems of maintenance. The strict- 
est economies and efficiencies are required to maintain 
mandatory high standards. Safeguarding school health 
with hygienically-clean premises is a “must.” School walls 
and ceilings—80% of visible interior surfaces—when cor- 
rectly decorated according to the principles of colour sci- 
ence are a positive aid to sight-protection. 





Special School Collection and Advisory Service. 

Fabron’s Institutional Collection of colours, textures and 
patterns exemplifies 50 years of international style-leader- 
ship. It includes correct selections for widely-different use: 

Auditoriums, Classrooms, Corridors, Dormitories, Lobbies, 
Offices, Public Rooms, etc. Our School Advisory Staff is at 
your service to answer questions, assist in solving problems. 
Colour Schemes, Cost Estimates, Without Charge. 

Write for Details. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


If you do not have a consultant, we offer the services of our School Advisory Department, which for years 


has specialized in solving decoration problems. 
rectly the recommendations of your Light Engineers. 


We will be glad to suggest backgrounds that complement cor- 
On new construction or any re- modeling work, we co- 


operate with your Architect if desired in the creation of decoration in harmony with proposed architectural de- 
tails. YOUR adoption of FABRON will represent a decorating policy of practical economy. 


Colour Schemes, Cost Estimates and Expert Advice are Submitted Cost Free for Your Consideration 


STUDY THESE SAMPLES OF FABRON 
Experiment with Them. 


FABRON Is Washable—Sun Fast 
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FABRON Is Not an Oilcloth 
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Facts About FABRON Fabric Wall and Ceiling Covering 


1. Cracked walls or falling plaster are a constant prob- 
lem. Unsanitary—they are breeding spots for germs. Fabron 
hermetically seals the walls, is a hygiene aid. Unsightly 
cracks mar room appearance, requiring frequent re-deco- 
rating expenses. Fabron’s sturdy canvas base gives per- 
manent structural protection to plaster; prevents appearance 
of cracks; binds and strengthens weakened or patched plaster. 


2. Plaster repairs are a major expense. They often re- 
quire a complete re-decorating job. 

Fabron strips are readily removable for plaster repairs, 
can be lifted clean from the wall area and re-applied when 


repairs are completed. Fabron saves re-decorating costs. 


3. You may be troubled with peeling paint. 


By a simple, economical preparation of such surfaces, you 
can apply Fabron, eliminate such defects. 
Fabron is non-peeling, non-scaling. 


Check Your Cost Sheets! 


Compare! 


4. School walls are marred with scuffs and scratches 

Fabron’s resilient surface withstands ordinary imp 
of furniture and equipment—they do not break throug! 
surface as with paint. 


5. Your School Walls should be cleanable, scrub! 
disinfectable—if necessary, without injury to their app 
ance. Fabron’s lacquer colours are Sun Fast and 
able. They can be restored to their original freshness 
water, soap and scrub brush, soft cloth or sponge. 

Usual Hospital disinfectants do not damage Fabron. | 
ron is vermin, odor, dust, soot-proof. Stains difficult 
eradicate—ink, pencil marks, etc——can be removed wit! 
injuring Fabron’s surface by applying proper dissolvent. 
chemical odor of Fabron disappears on application to 

6. Re-decoration charges are frequent and costly. 

No matter how low your costs run for labor and mater 
the cumulative expense of yearly re-decorations are sizeal 
over a period of time. 


‘‘Investigate Before You Invest.’’ 


Over a 5-year period, do you know your total expenditures for wall and ceiling treatments; what paint and re-paint 


cost you in materials and labor? 


t mat The amount spent—a recurrent budget drain—will astonish you. 
a traction of this total sum. Fabron renders many years of service, saving costs of re-painting. 


The initial cost of Fabron 
Figured on an actual per yea 


service cost basis, Fabron is the most economical wall treatment obtainable. On new walls, the initial investment for Fab 


is not necessarily higher than that for good paint. 


DECORATIVE ADVANTAGES 


A. Eye-Appeal 

Do you regard your plant as mere physical buildings; 
walls, ceilings, windows, roof, etc., or—in line with modern 
thought—do you appreciate its potency as a media for mould- 
ing character, imagination, good-taste; for conditioning 
American youth during its impressionistic years for bal- 
anced adult living? Colour in schools is a dynamic tool— 
either stimulating or depressing; a harmonizing or disturb- 
ing influence. 

Fabron’s special School Collection simplifies the selection 
of the exactly-right colours and textures that create the dis- 
tinctive appearance school interiors require. 


B. Correct Colour Values Ensured According to Established 
Colour Schemes. With Fabron you know in advance 
what the effect will be. No mixings or matchings o! 
colours—no misunderstandings—no disappointments 

(1) Fabron eliminates all uncertainties connected wit! 
hand-applied paint, such as: 
(a) Human Element—Wrong shade, imperfectly appli 
or appearing different on walls than expected 
(b) Possibility of Adulteration—you get exactly what 
you specify—a laboratory-uniform product. 
retains original colour-values, 
Sun Fast and Washable. 


(2) Fabron insurance 


against “staleness.” 


PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 


A. Washable—Sanitary, Fabron’s Upkeep Is Easy, Economi- 
cal. 

Fabron’s washability is real and practical, an integral 
factor not derived from any superficial application, but in- 
herent in the product itself. Fabron is non-porous. Ordi- 
nary surface dirt and stains can be washed off as often as 
necessary, restoring surface to original beauty and freshness. 
Stains, usually dificult to eradicate, can be removed without 
injuring surface by applying proper dissolvent. 

B. Sun Fast—Insurance Against Depreciation 

Fabron’s lacquer colours are compounded to resist the ac- 
tion of light. Original beauty of interior colour scheme can 
be maintained. 


C. Easy to Apply 

1. Paperhanger of average skill can install. 

2. Fabron is lacquer paint scientifically-applied by labora 
tory methods to sturdy canvas and comes in rolls, ready 
for use. 

D. Durable-Permanent Base for Subsequent Paint or Other 
Treatment. 


Fabron seals the pores of the walls and, being non-por 
ous, offers ideal base for future decorations when desired. 


1. Durability makes re-decoration a choice, not a “must.” 
2. Protects plaster for years. 


INITIAL COST 


A. Popular Prices 

1. Based on our low institutional price listing, cost of 
Fabron ranges from about 3% cents per sq. ft., quality uni- 
form regardless of price. Elaborate designs cost in ratio. 

2. More for Your Money. Because we both manufacture 
and distribute Fabron, we can offer a product with exceptional 
values at competitive prices. 

3. Lies within average budget for good paint job. 
B. Easy, Swift Installations 

1. Easy to hang. 

2. Creasing and tearing precluded by fabric strength. 

3. Lends itself to perfect butting, invisible seams. 
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C. Efficient Roll-Size. Convenient 27” width. 

The Fabron single roll has 36 square feet and is 16% 
feet long by 27 inches wide, trimming to 26 inches net. For 
economy in cutting, Fabron comes in double rolls only, 1.e., 
33% feet long by 27 inches wide and should, therefore, be 
ordered in an even number of single rolls. Prices are quoted 
per single roll. 

D. Fabron Is an Investment in Beauty, Utility, Economy and 
Sanitation—Consider its cost in relation to 

1) Capital Investment; 2) Duration of Service; 3) Mainte- 

nance and Repairs; 4) Physical and Functional Prop 
erties—or any other angle of comparison, 
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WHY COLOUR IN SCHOOL INTERIORS ? 


School esprit and scholarship; parent-satisfaction 
ind institutional prestige demand decorative treat- 
ments that create correct psychological effects on stu- 
lents and staff, relieve interiors of monotony and im- 
press occupants and visitors alike with attractive 
friendly, modern surroundings. Colour is attractive. 
loday, making buildings attractive—whatever func- 
tion they serve—is a major objective. Understand- 
ing of this psychology and its practical application in 
establishing colourful conditions in public buildings, 
as well as private, is widespread. School manage- 
ments seeking the means for establishing the happier 
environment so important an aid in developing the 
best approach to life, recognize that colour is a nec- 
essary aid in education. 

Colour in schools is correct only when it is used 
in proper relationship to the entire interior. Its suc- 
cess depends on its functional ensembling, i.e., its 
application in combination with the individual varia- 
tions of a given interior—its size, shape, light condi- 
tions and usage. Colour in homes aims to satisfy per- 


sonal tastes and whims. Decorative principles correct 
for the home should not be applied to School Deco- 
ration. Its solution must be based on its collective 
benefits to pupils and staff. 

The introduction of colour is an improvement over 
traditional ivory and buff treatments. However, prob- 
lems such as efficiency of maintenance or visual elimi- 
nation of existing structural defects are not solved 
satisfactorily through the use of colouralone. Texture 
decoration is the logical step from Plain or Patterned 
surfaces. A contemporary innovation, Texture is an 
all-over surface effect secured by the super-imposition 
of related colours whose purpose is the elimination 
of colour-plainness. In contrast to Plain surfaces, 
note the following advantages of Textures:—1) Re- 
lieve monotony of large spaces—have eye-appeal. 
2) Camouflage plaster defects and uneven walls. 3) 
Introduce added decorative value. 4) Increase ease 
of maintenance. While in some school areas, designs 
are desirable, textures are the ideal decorative treat- 
ment for the largest percentage of school interiors. 


Test the Maintenance Ease of Textures 


Rub your finger on the painted wall next to you. 
Do the same with the attached Fabron samples. See 
how conspicuous your fingerprint is on paint in con- 


trast to Fabron Textures. Test the ease of cleaning 
Fabron. Moisten your handkerchief and remove the 
spot. 


Sight-Protection 


Textures are an aid to sight-protection; they break 
up glare. Glare or gloss are bad for the eyes; spots 
and sheen are harmful. Introducing the latest im- 
provements in fixtures does not thereby create good 
lighting unless reflecting walls and ceilings are ap- 
propriate. The primary sources of light are fixtures 
and windows. The secondary or auxiliary sources 
of light are the reflectances from walls and ceilings 
which affect the quality of light secured. And quality 
of light is the desideratum for sight-protection. While 


remarkable improvements have been made in the pri- 
mary sources of light, similar progress has not been 
made in taking advantage of aids offered by second- 
ary sources of light. Without background, light is 
non-existent. Hence, decoration can aid in creating 
better lighting conditions. Good lighting is a com- 
bination of modern fixtures and the correct wall and 
ceiling treatments that reflect light most advantage- 
ously—for both sight-aid and sight-protection. 


Science of Colour and Light 


The science of colour has made revolutionary ad- 
vances in the past few years. Today, complex ma- 
chines perfected after years of experimentation graph 
colour waves, give each its number name. Hitherto, 
we knew only “visual” colour matches. Today, sci- 
ence makes possible the exact reproduction of a col- 
our by identifying its “physical” characteristics and 
recording them. Colour reflectance has been charted. 


Different shades have different reflectance percent- 
ages, varying according to the pigment mixtures com- 
posing each. Frequently the commonly-accepted idea 
of a given colour-tone is diametrically opposite to the 
scientific fact. Competent light engineers who are 
specialists in light-origins and light-reflectances can 
aid in sight-protection and wattage efficiencies. 





We Invite You to Consult Our School Advisory Department 


MAY WE SUGGEST YOU INSTALL A TRIAL ROOM? 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








ENROLLED PERMANENTLY IN 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS— QUIET 
BRINGS PERPETUAL ENDOWMENTS 


This picture of the Hush Girl is a symbol of Celotex Acoustical Treatment 
as used in schools throughout the country. 
ucts hush noise—in kindergarten, grammar school, high school and college, 
teaching and studying is made easy. Student failures and disinterest are greatly 
diminished—all because Celotex Acoustical Treatment endows schoolrooms 
with a permanent quiet. 


CELOTEX ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT IS NECESSARY 
ECONOMICAL AID TO MODERN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


The roll call of American schools that have suc- 
cessfully relied on Celotex noise-quieting and acousti- 
cal correction in the past sixteen years is long and 
impressive. Whenever and wherever requested, The 
Celotex Corporation has gladly contributed its com- 
pletely informative catalogs to schools and universi- 
ties; and when convenient, speakers from the Celo- 
tex Acoustical Engineering Staff have been supplied 
to lecture on Architectural Acoustics. 

In every part of the United States and in Canada 
(Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd.) there is estab- 
lished an exclusive distributor for Celotex Acousti- 
cal Products. These independently owned and oper- 


ated concerns provide prompt, efficient, and depend- 


WHEN LIGHT REFLECTION IS IMPORTANT BE SURE YOU 
CAN PAINT THE ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL YOU BUY 





Painted Acousti-Celotex may be washed and cleaned to renew 


light reflection values until painting is necessary. 


able service in analyzing acoustical problems, reco 


mending the proper material and application, an 


submitting estimates. The manufacturer is able by 


this means to assure users of capable, conscientiou 
responsibility for results. Though the cost of cor 
plete acoustical treatment of your entire school build 
ing may exceed present available funds, a_ star 
toward noise reduction can be made by using Celote 
Acoustical Products at small cost in your most trou 
blesome areas. Such areas may include the ban 


practice room, typing rooms, certain corridors, or tl 


gymnasium. Why not iet us survey your school and 


suggest proper acoustical treatment where it 


? 


needed, with estimates for budget purposes ! 


are always kept clear of paint, thus assuring constant and permanent maintenance of original noise-deadening properties 
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Wherever Celotex Acoustical Prod- 
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CELOTEX ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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ACOUSTI-CELOTEX (cane or mineral) acoustical tile possesses 

perforations of controlled diameter, depth and spacing, insuring 

uniform performance and practical paintability without loss of 
absorption 
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MUFFLETONE — Standard 
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(CALIceL 
CALICEL and CALISTONE—sound-absorbing artificial stone. 





AcousTEELs 


ACOUSTEEL is paintable, perforated steel tile enclosing a sound- 
absorbing element of incombustible mineral fibre 








In Calicel, the natural beauty of the expanded mineral aggregate is 


retained by means of a transparent binder; in Calistone, the Portland cement binding agent adds unusual moisture-proofness to the 


same porous mineral aggregate. 
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ABsoRBeX. 


ABSORBEX is made of rugged wood fibres, protected and bound 
together with a fire-resistant binder 


Especially desirable for wall treatment 





OT Ductuner 


Q-T DUCTLINER is an acoustical material designed to absorb 

noise in air conditioning ducts. Made of mineral wool and a 

special binder in rigid block form, it will not smolder or support 
combustion 
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JOHN J. 


NESBITT, 


INC. 


Manufacturers of 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 


Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11 Park Place, New York City 





Today’s Most Healthful Heating and Ventilating 
for the New or Remodeled School Building ... 


RESULT of years of scientific research and prog- 
ress, the Nesbitt Syncretizer represents the most ad- 
vanced thought on heating and ventilating the school- 
room. It brings in and distributes to the classroom 
a continuous supply of fresh, outdoor air, and syn- 
cretizes or harmonizes it with the room air so as to 
maintain a healthful, comfortable June-like condition, 
even when the outside temperature is below zero. 





The Nesbitt Syncretizer 


DRAFTLESS FRESH AIR WITHOUT 
OVERHEATING 


Fully automatic, the Nesbitt Syncretizer prevents drafts, 
overheating and unpleasant odors. It is adjustable accord- 
ing to any State’s laws to deliver all or part outdoor air, but 
always some outdoor air to occupied classrooms. Its special 
Air-Stream Minimum Temperature Control provides that all 
air taken from outdoors is first warmed to a safe minimum 
temperature, thus preventing drafts. The Room Temperature 
Control assures that the desired room temperature will be 
uniformly maintained without permitting overheating. 


ENDURING BEAUTY — QUIET, ECONOMICAL 
PERFORMANCE 


The Syncretizer’s simple beauty is conformable to school- 
room needs; it is attractive but not obtrusive. Its velvety 
finish has restraint and long life. Tests have proved it to 
be the quietest of units. Its economy of fuel and current 
wins lasting favor. 


A LEADER IN ITS FIELD 


In competitive demonstrations before school boards, the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer has outsold all other unit ventilators, 
and is today the unit most frequently specified for new 
schools. 
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TRANSFORMING OLD SCHOOLROOMS 
Recently Nesbitts have advanced the idea of rehabilitat 
old schools by a program of Nesbitt Modernization, suitin 
the particular needs of the individual school. Obsolete heat 
ing systems can be replaced or modernized. Nesbitt Synecr« 
tizers can be installed where units have never been used ot 
to succeed old, outmoded ventilators. Earlier Nesbitt un 
can be modified by the installation of advanced mechanica 
features to give today’s and tomorrow’s better results. Savy 

ings of fuel and current often finance the improvement 


MODERN STREAMLINING 


Neat, convenient storage shelves integrated with heati: 
and ventilating units can bring a streamlined laborat 
appearance to a cluttered classroom. 
their Syncretizers and auxiliary convectors in special casings 
when desired for combining pleasingly with standard or sp¢ 
cially built storage units. 


Nesbitts now furnis 








Do away with 
outmoded heating 
and ventilating 
equipment 

get improved ap 
pearance, comfort 
and economy! 


Factual data, including actual 
case histories of some of the 
thousands of old schools mod- 
ernized by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
will be furnished upon request. 


Fm NESBITT | i} 


PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Nesbitt Syncretizers are sold by American Blower Corporation, 
and John J. Nesbitt, Inc. Complete information is contained in 
Publication No. 231-1. For engineering data, Publication No. 225 
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PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Stamford, Conn. 


Oil Burning Equipment—“Since 1903”’—Fuel Oils 





ee INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


\utomatic boiler operation is the aim of cost-conscious 
management, but for various sound reasons, it may not be 
feasible in certain plants. Consequently, Petro burners are 
ivailable for three general methods of operation: 


AUTOMATIC-—-SEMI-AUTOMATIC—MANUAL 


Petro’s operating economies, proved every month in thou- 
sands of installations, are due to principles rather than “fea- 
tures” or gadgets. Experience-developed design for specific 
application, inherent simplicity, and traditionally fine manu- 
facture are basic in Petro burners. 

In automatic operation these are enhanced by two impor- 
tant factors in firing efficiency and fuel economy. These are: 


(1) PETRO’S THERMAL-VISCOSITY CONTROL 


a well proven system for burning No. 6 or Bunker “C” oil 
it maximum combustion efficiency under absolute control 


MODEL W-DIRECT DRIVEN, 





This Burner is a self-contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, 
rotary cup atomizer and all air and oil adjustment apparatus. Illus- 
trated above is a Petro Model W for Automatic operation on No. 6 
(Bunker ‘‘C’’) fuel oil. 

Interlocking air and oil control mechanism permits any minimum 
or maximum operation required within the burner’s range of opera- 
tion. Counter-flow Angular Air Vanes at nozzle increase air and oil 
turbulence and aid efficient combustion of heavy fuel oils. 

Special oil adjustment valve meters oil to rotary cup, yet permits 
manual operation without disturbing permanent burner adjustment. 


OTHER PETRO OIL 


Industrial: All generally accepted types of industrial fuel 
oil burners, for various special types of application and serv- 
ice, are included in the complete line of Petro Industrial 
Equipment. 

Domestic: Oil burners for general application to installed 
domestic heating plants. Specially designed burners for 
specific makes and sizes of boilers or furnaces. 
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OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


**Cut Steam Costs for Schools and Universities”’ 


without any need for frequent manual adjustment—the only 
method of burning preheated oils which can be called “auto- 
matic” legitimately 


(2) MODULATED FUEL CONTROL 

—a completely automatic control of high-low operation which 
permits automatic low fire starting and modulation or accel- 
eration of firing to meet fluctuating steam demands :—maxi- 
mum combustion efficiency at every stage of firing. Illustra- 
tion shows modulating motor as mounted on burner (when 
specified) and arms and linkage through which constant fire- 
regulation is maintained. 

SPECIFYING ENGINEERS will find it helpful to have 
complete information on these factors which so markedly 
affect operating costs. Petro Industrial Burner Catalogue 
may be found in “Sweets,” or copy will be sent gladly on 
request. 


ROTARY CUP TYPE BURNERS 














CAPACITIES 
Max. Rated Sq. Ft. 
Model | Motor H.P Gals. Per Capacity C. I. Steam 
Hour Boiler H.P. Radiation * 
W-2% Vy 11 __ 84 ____ 4,800 
W-3 ly 15 47 6,540 
W-4 ly 25 78 10,825 
W-5 1 33 103 ___ 14,300 eee 
W-6 2 45 141 19.600 
W-7 2 62 195 27.150 
Ws 3 100 313 43,500 
w-9 3 145 454 | 68,000 
W-2% to W-9 burns No. 5 fuel oil of 300 seconds maximum 
viscosity at 100° F. Saybolt Universal or any lighter oils without 
preheating. When heavier No. 5 or No. 6 (Bunker C) fuel oil is 
used, preheating is required Models W-2, 2%, 3 and 4 burners, 
single phase 110 or 220 volt, 50 or 60 cycle. Model W-5 single 
phase, 220 volt, 50 or 60 cycle 
All models, 220, 440, 550 volt, polyphase, 50 or 60 cycle. 


W-2 to W-8 belt driven type is available in 25, 30, and 40 cycle 
A.C. for all standard voltages, single or polyphase; also 115-230 
volt D.C 
(*) Equivalent Direct Cast Iron Steam Radiation measured at 
the boiler outlet 
Removable rotary cup and nozzle permits changing shape of flame 
to suit requirements of any boiler and prevent flame impingement. 

Oil pump is a slow speed, permanently packed, self-priming, self- 
aligning, non-binding or clogging mechanism, assembled as an integral 
part of burner. Burners also available without integral pump. Mo- 
tor is cooled by induced circulation of air. Armature shaft is 
mounted on two deep-groove annular ball bearings. Splash lubrica- 
tion from the sump which is below the pump drive, lubricates all 
bearing surfaces in the burner. 


BURNING EQUIPMENT 


Automatic oil fired steel domestic heating boilers, up to 
575 sq. ft. E.D.R. Steam 
Instantaneous Water Heaters burning No. 3 oil, capacity 120 
gallons water per hour, 100 degree temp. rise. 

High Pressure boilers up to 25 H.P. automatically oil fired. 


Catalog on request. 
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MILCOR STEEL COMPANY 


4153 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canton, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 


No. 501 
Metal Window Stool 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y 


New York City 
Baltimore, Md 





MILCOR INTERIOR METAL TRIM 


No. 521 


Metal Window Stool 
With Expansion Wing 


[ 


Corkboard and Black Board Trim 





METAL TRIM OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY AND DURA- 
BILITY NOW AVAILABLE WITH INSULMAT SOUND 
DEADENING 


Milcor Metal Trim is the finest interior trim available for modern 
school construction. Permanence, fire-safety, and resistance to 


abuse are a few of the reasons 

















cross-section of 





why this line has been speci- 
fied in representative school 


Iilustration sh °N,} Construction in all parts of the 
731 Chalk Trough} country. Its attractive ap- 
with Nos. 721 and} pearance and exceptional san- 
722 Mould. In the 
new catalog, complete “ 
dimensions and work-| adaptable to school use. Every 
ing drawings are given od . . : > ee 
is can tae of Oe desirable type of interior 

cor Metal Trim 


itation make it especially 


trim may be found in the 
complete Milcor line. 

The Expansion Wing, 
which is an optional feature 
of many Milcor Metal Trim 
products, provides a perma- 
nent plaster bond, preventing 
checking and cracking of plas- 
ter at vulnerable points. And 
in schools, especially, it is de- 
sirable to preserve the orig- 
inal plastered surface. 


Illustration at right shows cross-sec 
tion view of No. 727 Series Cork 
Board and Blackboard Trim 
Write for the 100-D Milcor Metal 
Trim Catalog—also for data on 
Sound Deadening 
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No. 631 No.643 No. 644 No. 645 
METAL BASES 


) 
No. 601 
Metal Base 
With 
Expansion 


Wing 


@ METAL BASES 

@® METAL COVE MOULDS 

@ METAL CHAIR RAILS 

@ METAL BLACKBOARD MOULDS 
@® METAL CHALK TROUGH 
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MILCO PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOLS 


MILCOR VENTILATORS AND SKYLIGHTS 

The Milcor “Nu-Air” is a steel top syphon Ven- 
tilator. Breakers and deflectors inside the wind 
band produce positive suction regardless of wind 
lirection, and insure against back draft at all 
times. Its design takes into consideration all in- 
fluencing conditions and compels it to function 
it all times. 

The Milcor “Spinner” Ventilator has great ex- 
haust capacity. The slightest breeze keeps it op- | 
erating efficiently. As the head revolves, the air | 
in the ventilator is expelled creating a vacuum 
which draws the impure air from the building. 
Down drafts are an impossibility with this con- 














“Nu-Air" Ventilator 





struction. , 
The Milcor Line of Skylights covers all types Milcor Spinner 
or : : ; ; Ventilator 
and sizes. We furnish recommendations to meet (above) 
special requirements. 
Send for literature describing and illustrating 
Milcor Ventilators and Skylights Puttyless 
Skylight ( No. 851 




















MILCOR FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS 

There is no better plaster base for walls and ceilings of school buildings 
than metal lath. Its scientifically designed mesh gives it a positive plaster 
grip. There is no plaster waste with this lath, and yet every inch of wall 
surface is locked permanently into place. 

Expansion Casing provides a practical door and window trim. The 
flush-type junction of wall and casing insures a sanitary finish, with no 
cracks to become clogged with dirt. 

Milcor Expansion Corner Bead is made for outer and inner angles, and 
its precisely true nose makes a neat, safe, straight line corner. The Ex- 
panded Wing, an integral part of the bead, permits the plaster to key 
through and form a strong bond with the lath beneath, protecting against 
corner cracks either from blows or strain due to settling. 


nee | 


AAXXXYYY ¥ 


Write for the Milcor Manual—for complete 
information on Fireproof Products 





MILCOR PARTITION SYSTEMS 
These two systems are important contributions to fire-proof construction. 
The ease in which they can be constructed reduces labor cost considerably and 
at the same time makes possible partitions of exceptional rigidity and perma- 
nence. Certified fire-resistance makes them the partitions for school construction. 











MILCOR STEEL MILCOR SOLID 
STUD 2-INCH PARTITION 
FOR HOLLOW AND FURRING 
SYSTEM 
PARTITIONS : 
| Only four units com- 
Sound resistance, in- prise this system: 
| sulati , “ 1. Ceiling Angle Runner 
j sulating value, and re 2. Slotted Channel Stud 
| sistance to shocks and 3. Continuous Crimp Floor 
. he “ . ¢ Runner 
a abuse works a few ot the 4. Milcor Metal Lath 
outstanding advantages Its labor saving simplicity 
Milcor Steel Stud ol this system. Write for prem rgg SE 2” Solid Partition and Furring 
detailed literature. supplied upon request. System 
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STREAMLINE PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


Port Huron, Michigan 





PROTECT THE INVESTMENT FOR THE 
LIFE OF THE BUILDING BY INSTALLING 
STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE FOR THE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING SYSTEMS 


STREAMLINE bronze solder fittings and copper 
pipe are a radical departure in conducting systems for 
plumbing, heating or industrial use. Their unique 
method of conne tion has made it possible to use 
copper piping of hard temper and of a sufficient wall 
thickness to meet all requirements of actual service. 
This is in direct contrast to threaded copper pipe, 
which had to carry a very heavy wall to insure a suffi- 
cient thickness to meet service conditions after this 
thickness had been cut away approximately 50% in 
the fabrication of the thread. Threaded copper pipe 
for this reason is naturally very expensive and gives 
no extra service for its additional wall thickness on 
the unthreaded portion. 


STREAMLINE Solder Fittings are manufactured 


under U. S. Patents 1,770,852; 1,776,502; and 


1,890,998 


Ae tee 


z 

Zz 

< 

= 

Vv 
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Illustrating Mechanical Features of the STREAMLINE 
Fitting 
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STREAMLINE solder fittings and copper pip¢ 


installed at a price very slightly in advance of rustab! 


materials. 


STREAMLINE fittings and copper pipe are i 
for use in all types of educational buildings for 


general plumbing and heating pur 


oses: 
I 


for 


supply, condensate return, cold water, drinking 


supply and return, and hot water supply and 


piping. Among the many advantages are: 


No rusting or clogging—No discoloration of 


ret 


wate! 


scale or rust, nor any decrease in volume or pressure 


is invariably found after a few years with 


terials. 


Light Weight, yet great strength—T 
solder fitting, less heavy and conseque 


for any given size, produces a connection that is enorn 


strong and leakproof. 


Minimum space required—Although STREAMLINI! 


he STREAMLI) 


ntly less 


der fittings produce enormously strong joints, they 


little larger than the pipe lines which they connect 


not protrude like screw type fittings. 


no space is required for wrench handling, etc., 


{ 


expe 


T 


m 


are 


Since these 


they 


installed very close to each other, thus saving consi 


space. 


Leaks due to vibration eliminated—Constant 


no effect on a joint made with STREAMLINE s 


tings. Its effects are not localized as is the case 


V 


ntt 


1d 


ay 
it 


type fittings, but are harmlessly dissipated throug] 


system. 


Visual proof an exclusive feature of the STREAMLINE 


Fitting —When the mechanic installs STREAMLINE 


id 


are not screwed into place when connected to the pip 


corrodible 


¢ 


vibration 


Té 


eT 


tell at a glance that the joint he has made is perman 


leakproof without an actual pressure test. 


asset especially in concealed work. 


This is 


a 


\ 


t 


1 ’ 
aluav 


1 
nt 





‘ 
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The STREAMLINE solder fitting is not connected whether by hot water or steam—a special virtue of 

threading or flaring but by soldering, utilizing one copper pipe being its capacity to hold heat with a 
of nature’s laws—capillary attrac- os eer se idl 

’ minimum of radiation, yet to conduct it very rapidly, 


tion—to form a permanently tight . ‘ 
so that there is a minimum loss of heat when being 


i 


joint of great strength. The joint, 
conveyed from the point of generation to the points of 


in contrast to threaded connec- 
pay distribution. Since copper cannot rust, the original 
tions, is actually reinforced and 

Se as bi delivering capacity of STREAMLINE pipe remains 
is the strongest point in the line, 


instead of the weakest. the same indefinitely. In all heat- 


he illustration herewith shows ing plants, we claim greatly in- 


l- 


mechanical feature f the . 1 ee 
echanical features of the creased benefits in all installations 


STREAMLINE solder fitting. 





made with STREAMLINE, with 





\fter the joint has been fluxed Coupling 
noteworthy savings in both fuel 

Cut-away Sectional and assembled in the pipe, it is 
View of STREAM- and material. 
LINE Tee. Note How heated and solder introduced 
Pipe Is Recessed Into bai la ii “J " . = 
the Fitting, Resulting none . . 1 Gast <<» 

, STREAMLINE pipe and fittings 


in a Uniform Smooth through the feed hole. Capillar- 


Waterway ‘ 
ity immediately distributes it thor- are installed in over four hundred ’ i 
ighly and evenly between the bonding surfaces, pro schools and colleges throughout the Tee 


lucing a joint so strong that in a pulling test, the pipe 


iS 


United States and, in fact, in every 


will actually break while the joint remains without the en 
type of building construction, They 


lightest damage. It requires over 9000 pounds of 


have been specified by leading 
ull even before the fracture in the pipe occurs. This, 

architects everywhere. 
f course, is away beyond anything required of it in 


ictual service. STREAMLINE fittings are fur- 





nished in complete range from 4” 
to 10”. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR HEATING 
PLANTS The word STREAMLINE s the Registered 
Trade Mark of the Mueller Brass Co., Port 
i Huron, Michigan 
STREAMLINE hard copper pipe and fittings are 
particularly recommended for all heating plants— Write for Catalog F. Cross 
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THE Ric-wiL COMPANY 


Underground Conduit Systems for Heating and Power Pipes 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Ric-wiL Interlocking Conduit and 
Base Drain Foundation, Tile and Cast 
Iron; Ric-wiL Insulated Pipe Units; 


duit Insulation; Roller Pipe Su; 


ports; Alignment Guides; Manhok 
Covers; Asphalt Impregnated Filte 





“Dry-paC” Waterproof Asbestos Con- Tape. 
, 

Ric-wiLl Interlocking Tile Conduit is first quality, vitrified Type SPC System—For steam heating, power pipes 

tile of the bell and spigot type. It is shipped in full round sec superheated steam. Insulation is any standard make 

tions and split into top and bottom halves as used. Tile is tional pipe covering, kind and thickness depending upot 

\.S.T.M. double strength, reinforced top and bottom. When ice to be rendered. Internal drainage is provided in this 

installed, bell and special Loc-liP side joints are sealed with Type DA System—For hot water, oil transmission and 

portland cement. Loc-liP joint (see cut) is shaped so that densation returns. Tile and insulation in one, the latter 

cement locks top and bottom halves giving conduit ex diatomaceous earth mixture of high insulating gq 

traordinary rigidity and strength. Leakage is practically im- moulded inside the tile and keyed in. This type ins 


possible 

Sections are all in 2-ft. lengths, sizes from 4 to 27-in. inside 
diameter. The 27-in. size has sections 2 ft. 6 in. long. Every 
sixth section has an opening in the bottom half through 
which a pipe support the roller type projects to carry the 


the pipes from surrounding ground but not from eacl 

making it specially adapted t 

gether for oil transmission. Exceptionally easy to 
Type DF System—For steam heating, power pipes at 

perheated steam. This is Type DA with the addition 

wil Asbestos Conduit Filler to be packed around pipe 

density specified by manufacturer. Filler is a good not 

ductor which will not corrode the pipes nor shrink. Dr 

furnished when specified. 


o carry oil and steam pips 


steam, hot water or oil pipes, making pipe supports independ 
ent of conduit itselt This opening is closed with cement 
which reinforces pipe support 

Ric-wiL Interlocking Base Drain Foundation is both a base 
for supporting and lining up conduit and drain for carrying 


away water. Top of base drain has slot into which the bell Super-Tile Conduit—To support any overage trafti 
of conduit fits, making sections of conduit and base drain or tor use in extra wide or deep trenches. Details on re 
stagger with each other. Pipe support saddles resting on the Insulated Pipe Units 
side shoulders insures perfect pipe alignment. These pre-sealed factory-built Units come in stal d 
Cast Iron Ric-wiL Conduit—For extra heavy duty under special lengths for underground or outside overhead 
railroads or where conduit is subject to very heavy loads, Complete with steam pipe, insulation, fittings, pipe 
Ric-wiL is made of cast iron. Has Loc-liP Joint and “inter- ports, expansion loops, watertight glands, and 
lox” with tile Ric-wil cessories \rmco He 
made in all 5 types described Conduit used has th 




























FOR SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PIPES phalt coating (of 5 | 


> 


quality, made to Ri 
own formula) and prot 


in next column. Special 
heavy duty tile or a cast iron 
base drain is used with Ric- 


wiL Cast Iron Conduit A weal age “a I 
“oO ons ant oO S 
Dry-paC Waterproof Insu- 4 “ano pened 2 Choice 
, oh-grade ibre € 10r% lon, noice 
a a high-grade Shee sulation including Dry-pat 


asbestos processed insulation 
that is permanently water re- 
pellent. Of unusually high 
efficiency and great natural 


or sectional pipe cover 
Connection between unit 
made either with split 

nector band, or welded | 


e( 


strength, it will not slump preferred. Except 
away from pipes and is non- strength and durabilit 
corrosive. Samples sent on sured. \ complete pre 
request. aspestes FELT OVER . \ = ricated system, ready t 
Systems Meet All Condi- ASPHALT COATED WEL-COR A ; stall in minimum tim 
tions—Type F System—For ge ty HL ays ideal modern met! 
steam power and superheated PIPE SUPPORT ; a steam, hot water o1 é 
steam. Conduit assures super- COUPLER _ Ric-ewiL : on any type of work wher« 
efficiency insulated with Dry- a — — INSULATED speed and economy are d 
paC or Ric-wil No. 11 As- ASBESTOS FELT JACKET pall . manded. Write for Catalog 
bestos Insulation, packed STEAM PIPE UNITS Engineers: Write for la 





out and specification Mar 


420A. 


around pipes in closed con- 
struction. 


Brew 


CONDUIT 


Ask for Catalog 41 showing all 
Ric-wiL Systems i 
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THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


222 Wilson Road 





South Norwalk, Conn., U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





JENNINGS RETURN LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS 

Standard with the heating industry for over sixteen years. Jennings 
Pumps remove air and condensation from the return lines of vacuum 
steam heating systems, discharging the air to atmosphere and returning 
the water to the boiler. 

Two independent pumping units are combined in a single casing—an 
air unit which handles only air, and a water unit which handles only 
water. The capacity of each unit is simultaneous capacity. Each handles 
the full rated capacity independent of the other. Impellers of both are 
mounted on the same shaft. The pump is bronze fitted throughout. 

Supplied either direct connected to standard electric motors, for belt 
drive, or for steam turbine drive. For continuous or automatic operation 
against pressures up to 40 lbs. Supplied standard in capacities up to 
300,000 sq. ft. E.D.R. Bulletins on request. 


JENNINGS VAPOR TURBINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS 

The Jennings Vapor Turbine Heating Pump combines all of the ad- 
vantages of the Standard Jennings Return Line Heating Pumps with a 
new type of drive, a specially designed low pressure turbine which operates 
directly on steam from the heating mains on any system, requiring a differ- 
ential of only 5 in. of mercury, and returns that steam to the heating sys- 
tem with practically no heat loss. 

This pump affords the economy which goes with a continuous con- 
densation return and steady vacuum, and at no cost for electric current. 

The Jennings Vapor Turbine is a safe heating pump, for it functions 
as long as there is steam in the system, entirely independent of electric 
current failure. Ideal for Greenhouse, School, and Hospital service. 

Furnished standard in capacities up to 150,000 sq. ft. E.D.R. Bulletin 
on request. 


JENNINGS CONDENSATION PUMPS 

Jennings Condensation Pumps remove condensation from radiators in 
return line steam heating systems and pump condensation back to the boiler. 

Jennings Condensation Pumps are sturdy and compact in construction, 
and combine receiving tank, pump and driving motor in a single assembly. 
3ronze fitted throughout, with Tobin bronze shaft. Impeller is of special 
design adapted to handling hot water with highest efficiency. 

They efficiently remove condensation from radiators, particularly those 
set below the boiler water line level. Pump casing forms part of return 
tank, making a compact structure that conserves floor space. Rectangular 
construction permits installation in corner or against wall. 

Jennings Condensation Pumps are furnished in standard sizes with 
capacities ranging from 1% to 225 g.p.m. of water, for serving from 1,000 
to 150,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. Bulletin on request. 


JENNINGS SUMP AND SEWAGE PUMPS 

The Jennings Suction Sump Pump is a self-priming centrifugal pump 
for handling seepage water and liquids reasonably free from solids. The 
Suction Sewage Pump is fitted with a non-clog type impeller. Pumps are 
mounted entirely above the sump where they are always readily accessible. 
Only the suction pipe is submerged. 

There are two moving parts: the centrifugal impeller and the vacuum 
priming pump rotor. Both rotate without metal-to-metal contact in the 
casing. Both are mounted on the same shaft that carries the rotor of the 
electric driving motor, making a compact assembly. 

These pumps may be installed away from the pit, or directly over the 
pit. The Pedestal Type Jennings sets directly on the pit cover, requiring 
no other foundation. 

Capacities and heads to meet all requirements. Bulletins on request. 
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ATHEY COMPANY 
6034 West Sixty-Fifth St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PERENNIAL WINDOW SHADES Onennial CLOTH-LINED METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
ATHEY DISAPPEARING SKYLIGHT SHADE ATHEY SEALTITE CAULKING COMPOUNDS 


Information and prices on request 











ATHEY PERENNIAL WINDOW SHADES Schools, colleges and auditoriums find Athey 


Athey Perennial Window Shades are ideal for use Shades ideal for skylights, too—the translucent 


in school and college buildings of all kinds, for, being shades for protecting against glare and heat, and the 


translucent, the shades with the sun on them throw __ Diack shades for darkening rooms for motion pictures 
’ = ‘ 





a soft light over the room, giving sunlight without 
glare, and conserving the eyesight of the pupils. 

Being instantly adjustable to cover any part of the 
window necessary, they permit the windows being 
opened at both top and bottom, insuring better room 
ventilation, and, operating on bronze guide wires, flap- 
ping of shades when window is open is eliminated. 

Made of the strongest and most durable material 
ever used for shades, they last longer than other 
shades, so on a cost per year basis are the most eco- 
nomical shade obtainable. 

They are exceptionally attractive with their cockle 
finish and pleats, coming in a choice of several colors, 
and in widths up to seventeen feet. 

The black opaque shades are useful for darkening 


assembly rooms and classrooms for motion picture 








projection. 


Write for catalog. 


A Few of the Hundreds of Prominent 
Schools and Colleges Using Athey Shades: 





St. Francis Academy ...... Joliet, Ill 
Saginaw High School ......Saginaw, M 
State Normal College . ..-Cortland, N. Y 
Junior Senior High School. ..Rye, N. Y 
Adelphi College ........... Garden City 
The Choate School ... .. Wallingford, ¢ 
Wm. Penn Charter School ..Philadelphia, Pa 
Henry Schaf School ‘ ...-Parma, Ohik 
Solomon Juneau School . .-Milwaukee, Wis 
Bisbee Public School .. ...Bisbee, Ariz 
University of S. C. ........Columbia, 8S. C 
Arlington School ....... . Spokane, Was! 
University of Hawaii .. -Honolulu, T. H 
National College of Education. Evanston, | 
Nazareth Academy .........Kalamazoo, Mich 
Junior High School ... .Ann Arbor, Mick 
Colt Memorial High School . .Bristol, R. I 
Junior-Senior High School ..Louisville, Ky. 
Steuben High School ....... Milwaukee, Wisc 
University of Detroit ....... Detroit, Mich 
. ‘ Toledo University ......... Toledo, Ohio 
National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. University of Nevada ...... Reno, Nev. 
Equipped with Athey Shades National College of Education. Evanston, Ill. 
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ATHEY WEATHERSTRIP 
ATHEY Cloth Lined Metal Weatherstrip, the 
nly weatherstrip using the cloth to metal feature, 
1s been on the market for over 28 years. It has been 
nstalled on many of the best and largest buildings 
in the United States and Canada for owners and 
rchitects who desire the best, even though the in- 
ial cost is higher than for ordinary weatherstrip. 
Of our early installations we can point to St. An- 
hony’s Hospital of St. Louis and the Blackstone 
Hotel of Chicago, who are still obtaining the maxi- 
um of efficiency after twenty-seven years of serv- 
e, making the yearly cost low in comparison with 








heap, ordinary weatherstrip. 

Unlike the ordinary channel used in many two- 
ece strip installations, the Athey channel is double 
e ordinary width and lined with a cloth material 
manufactured especially for this purpose, which not 
nly prevents all air leakage but is a dust-proofing 
| sound-proofing as well. Rail members are 
lso backed with felt, which prevents leakage at 
he jamb, a common weakness in ordinary weather- 
trip installations due to infrequent nailing of the rail 
ember. All cloth and felt used is chemically treated, 
cuarding against rot and deterioration, so this part of 
the weatherstrip, as well as the metal, is guaranteed 
for the life of the 
building. The best 

) 


1¢ 


s 


grade of sheet zinc is 
used on all strip. 

No drafts, rattling 
of sash when Athey 
strip is used, and the 
cost of your installa- 
tion will be repaid in 
coal savings in from 
two to three years. 
Athey Weatherstrip is | 
installed by authorized a 
representatives with 
trained workmen. 
Write us for catalog 
and name of nearest be 
dealer. 






eee, ee % tai 








School lunchroom equipped with Athey Shades 








A few of the many 
Schools and _ Colleges 
using Athey Weather- 
strip: : 3 e 
ae School, Strea- Black Shades in use in Lexington High School, 

or, 2 
Western Reserve Academy, Lexington, Mass. 

Hudson, Ohio 
Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Cumiietins School, Cattarau- SEALTITE CAULKING 


orm 








gus, N. Y. - ) ° . ° 
Johns Hopkins University, Knife or gun grade. Permanently elastic, impervi- 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ oe > 
Wesleyan University, Middle- ous to heat or cold, adheres to wood, stone or metal, 
town, Conn. taj : S ¢ x s whi cial 
Woodlawn High School, Bir- stainless. Standard colors white and gray, spe 
minghem, Ala. aie colors to order. Approved by U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
Lincoln School, Great Falls, . ‘ 
Mont. ards for government use. Write for Illustrated 
Sandia School, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Booklet. 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Plexite and Supratest Safety Glass; Lustrablu and Lustragold ornamental 
glass; Lustra Cover Glass for microscope slides, Armor-Lite Bullet-Resistant Glass; 
Crystal Sheet, Chipped and Special Glass for scientific and industrial needs 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
































chool windows of | USTRAGLASS 


™ The Ultra-violet Ray Sheet G/ass WZ 


provide many exclusive advantages at no extra cost. 


Windows and the glass we use in them are being recog- Compared with ordinary window glass, Lustraglass 
nized more than ever as playing a most important part @ transmits more of the ultra-violet rays of sunlight 
in our daily life. Wherever there is indoor life and activity 
it is imperative that we let in all the natural daylight 
possible and that this light be undistorted. This is especi- 
ally true in the school room where our growing children 
spend the greater part of each day. 

As a result of the demand for more and better light, 
with less distortion, architects and builders everywhere 
are insisting on windows of Lustraglass and the many Write Lustraglass into your next specification t has 
exclusive advantages it provides at no extra cost. no equal. Booklet 4107 and Windowgraph Chart fre 


@ is obviously freer from distortion 

e@ has much less of the greenish cast common 
glass used for glazing 

@ offers a jewel-like luster that enhances the appearance 
of any building 

e and last, but not least, Lustraglass costs no mor 






\ TA 













*, 






X* 


«f 
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HOLY NAME GRADE SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANSAS Glazed throughout with Lustraglass * Architect: Ben H. Byrnes, Salina, Kansas 


Contractor: J. H. Casson & Sons, Topeka, Kansas * Glazier: Curtis Companies Incorporated 
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COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT U 
Columbus, Ohio 


For Wall-Tex Fabric Wall Covering, see Sweet's File Index 





ee aan 


BONTEX 
WASHABLE 


SHADE CLOTH 


This is an actual swatch of Bontex Shade 
Cloth. It is made from high-thread-count 
muslin impregnated with durable pyroxylin. 
It is scrubbable with soap and water, is color- 
fast to sun's rays, resists rain, snow and wind, 
withstands rough handling. Superior for all 
window shade installations. Exceeds Federal 
specifications CCC-C-521a for shade cloth. 


TEST THIS BONTEX SAMPLE 
Clip off Bontex swatch at dotted line and 
place in boiling water for one-half hour. Re- 
move Bontex swatch—twist it, crush it, treat 
# rough. Then hold to light. Positively no 
fading, pinholing, cracking or fraying! 


Bontex No. 202 


Wide Range for Every Window Shade Need 
Bontex comes in 27 colors, patterns and designs for 
a wide range of utility and decorative needs and pro- 
vides three distinct types of shade cloth—translucent, 
semi-opaque and opaque. Bontex translucent lets in 
maximum light without glare. Bontex semi-opaque 
provides a softer, more diffused light. Bontex opaque 
absolutely black—excludes all daylight. 


Bontex Quality Means a Real Saving 
Whether you are interested in shade cloth for prop- 
erly controlling daylight in homes, schools, hospitals, 
institutions, commercial or public buildings, Bontex 
readily fits into your ideas for modern economical 
planning. Its extreme durability and lasting beauty 


provide longer service at lower cost per year. Bontex 
quality saves money and gives greater satisfaction. 
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Bontex Is Pyroxylin-Impregnated, Waterproof, 

Colorfast—Will Not Pinhole, Crack or Fray 

Bontex pyroxylin-impregnated shade cloth is im- 
pervious to water, grit and grime. It is also colorfast 
and will not pinhole, crack or fray—as proved by im- 
partial scientific tests. (See boiling test, first column.) 
As a result, Bontex gives longer service and keeps its 
like-new appearance for years. 


Withstands Scrubbing 
More Than 20 Times 
Jontex can be scrubbed 
with soap and water more 
than 20 times for removal 
of soiling, including 
stains, and will retain its 
original finish. 1 
but another example of 
Bontex’s rugged durabil- 
ity—its genuine through-and-through quality. 


his is 





Conforms to Rules of Eyesight Conservation Council 
Bontex provides tempered sunlight—toned down to 
the right intensity—for less eyestrain in schools, for 
more restfulness of patients in hospitals, for higher 
efficiency in laboratory or office and for greater com- 
fort in the home. Bontex translucent, semi-opaque 
and opaque shade cloths all conform to rules of the 
Eyesight Conservation Council and have proved their 
complete satisfaction in the nation’s finest schools. 





EDWARD MALLINCKRODT SCHOOL, 6012 PERNOD AVE., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Write for Free Sample 


Book 
Get this handy sample 
book at once sent to 


architects on request. 
Shows the complete Bon- 
tex line of 12 plain col- 
ors, 5 beautiful corded 
designs, 5 duplex colors 
and 5 modern printed patterns. 
opaque and opaque types. 





Translucent, semi- 
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STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 


AMERICAN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY CALIFORNIA SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill 210 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco, Ca 
AMERICAN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
55 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 1437 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich 





WINDOW 
SHADE 
ROLLERS 


WINDOW 
SHADE 
CLOTH 
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DIANA CLOTH SPRING SHADE ROLLERS 


Washable STANDARD SINCE 1860 


, ate : Controlling the manufacture of our ow: 
Use pyroxylin - impregnated, finest quality, 


accounts for the fact that Hartshorn sprit 


washable Diana cloth for shades in all types 


do not break down. They stand the gaft 


of school and college buildings. Wash with 
heavy and constant school use. 
soap, water and scrubbing brush. Hartshorn 
offers a complete line of attractive colors, solid, . ' 
‘ ; by Hartshorn. For schools, metal rollers s 


duplex and_= striped —translucent and _ semi- be specified because of their sturdy cor 


opaque. 144 to 152 threads to the square inch. tion and excess spring power, added to the 


Hartshorn Diana cloth for window shades con- that they can be used again and again wit! 


forms to Federal Specification CCC-C-521A. sets of shades. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 16-PAGE CATALOGUE—NO OBLIGATION 
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Both wood and metal rollers are manufactut 
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AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Lowell, Mass. 





Description: A metal plate of Iron, Bronze or 
\luminum impregnated with abrasive grains or flint- 
like particles projecting above the surface, presents a 
Non-Slip stair tread both durable and safe under all 


conditions. 


Application: Stair treads and platforms for new or 
old construction, ramps, door and elevator saddles, 
floor plates, trench covers, and spiral stair treads. 

Assistance: Solution of stair and slipping hazard 
problems gladly suggested. 


Suitable for 

Marble e Steel 

Slate e Wood, 
etc. 





level. 





ie “s 
fall eviden eof. ZA 
repair concealed. 7 


Mason 
Products 
Are Guaranteed 


CELEBRATING 
OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO MANKIND 
PREVENTING STAIR ACCIDENTS 
Catalogue and Samples 
Supplied without obligation 
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Karbolith under 
Finis to bring Worn A 
treads tO normal 


Advantages: Painful accidents on new or worn 
stairs can be prevented economically by application 
of Mason Abrasive Iron or Mason Ribbed Type 
Safety Treads. 

Mason Safety Treads are used by Educational and 
Religious Institutions, in Public Terminals, and In- 
dustrial Plants, etc. 

Mason Safety Treads are recommended by leading 
Architects, Safety Engineers and Insurance Com- 


panies. 


Recommended Method of Applying 
Mason Abrasive Metal to Worn Stair Treads 








landing or 
\t op tread. 


«-. 
< 
“ 


fworn portion 


i 


o*f tread. 








a 
Ha 
M4 
Z 
A 








Mason Products 

— @ Include e — 
Safety Stair Treads. 
—e Abrasive Metal Type e — 


Z 


Mason Abrasive Iron. 
Mason Abrasive Bronze. 
Mason Abrasive Aluminum. 
— @ Ribbed Type e— 
Steel, Abrasive or Lead Filled. 
Brass, Abrasive or Lead Filled. 
Aluminum, Lead Filled. 


Karbolith Underfilling and Flooring. 
Mason Stair Nosings and Edgings. 
Mason Safety Ladder Shoes. 

Mason Extruded Thresholds. 


- - AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - - 












THE SAFE TREAD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
—“SAFE TREAD” — 
30 Vesey St., New York City 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CiTIES 


The Improved Abrasive 

Impregnated Iron, 

Bronze and Aluminum 
Safety Tread 


The Vitrified Cerami 
Abrasive Anti - Slip Tile 
and Aggregate fo: 

Terrazzo, in 16 Colors 





The necessity of providing slip-proof walkways for 
the safety of children and teachers has been estab- 
lished by the courts. 





STYLE N5—FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 

Maintenance costs are likewise of utmost impor- 
tance. 

The use of “Safe Tread” Stairtreads—Door Sills, 
Platforms, Landings, etc., for new construction or re- 
pairs to existing walkways will insure the highest 
degree of Nonslip qualities and the greatest amount 
of wearability. 








STYLE XL NOSINGS — FOR NEW CONCRETE 
When Ordering or Requesting Quotation 


Specify iron, bronze or aluminum Safe Tread—style 
nosing desired, width overall or back of nosing width, 


SAFE TREAD 
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length, surface design (see below), quantity of « 
size. If unusual shapes are required, furnish deta 
sketch or template. If for repairs, advise what ty 
material is being covered and sizes wanted. 

Submit your walkway problems to us; we shall be 
glad to help you solve them. 


id 

mW | 

STYLE L—LIP ALONG FRONT EDGE, 
BEVELED BACKS AND ENDS 





























Recommended practice for repairs carry new 
to within 2% 


, 


7 


of back edge of existing step a1 


within 3” of side of existing step. 


(A) 











Concrete or Pan Wood, Marble or 
Filled Stone 


STYLE L—FOR REPAIRS 


(A) %". 14". 34". 1" or 1%”, 
worn area. 

(B) Fill worn spots (B) with cement before putting new 
treads in place. 


whichever required to covet 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


TEXACO ASPHALT SHINGLES and ROOFINGS 


TEXACO ROOFING DEALERS EVERYWHERE East of the Rockies 


The Texas Company — Texaco Roofing Products — District Offices: 








Atlanta, Ga Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. 

Buffalo, N. Y. enver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn New York, N. Y 

Chicage Ill Norfolk, Va. 
lexaco Roofing Products also distributed by Indian Refining Co., Indianapo 





FACTS ABOUT TEXACO ASPHALT ROOFING 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL USE 


Economical: Dollar-for-dollar, today’s Texaco Most popular type: U. S. Department of Com- 
Roofing buyer gets a better, longer-life roof than merce statistics show that asphalt roofing products 
ever before. are America’s favorite over all other types. 

Attractive: Texaco Asphalt Shingles are avail- Reputation of integrity: Texaco Roofing Prod- 
ble in colors and patterns that will blend with and ucts maintain the standards of quality and dependa- 
mane the beauty of the buildings they cover. bility established by each of the more than 350 petro- 

Fire-resistant: The Fire Underwriters’ Label of leum products manufactured by The Texas Company. 
RapertaGs Om every bundle. 1 Reeeesatant cance Quickly available: The widespread distribution 


Roof may even permit a reduction in insurance rates <a rages . 
ee sa facilities of The Texas Company, through the local 
. dependent, of course, on local conditions. on . ' ? _— 

Texaco Roofing Dealer, assure prompt deliveries and 


Water and weather-resistant: The reason is , 
helpful cooperation. 


self evident ... asphalt is one of the greatest weather 
and water-proofing substances in the world today. * * * 
Meets rigid requirements: Texaco Roofing FOR SAMPLES, COLORS AND SPECIFICA- 


Products meet U. S. Army, Navy and other gov- 

ernmental specifications—have proved their ability to TIONS SEE THE NEAREST TEXACO ROOF- 
neet or exceed structural specifications for educa- ING DEALER OR WRITE TO THE NEAREST 
tional buildings, both for new work and re-roofing. OFFICE OF THE TEXAS COMPANY. 


7 
x 








SEND FOR FREE COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
ROOFING DATA BOOK 

68 pages of facts, diagrams, specifications, ap- 

, plication methods—everything you want to 

ONE OF MANY SCHOOL BUILDINGS ROOFED WITH TEXACO STRIP know about asphalt roofing products. Write 

SHINGLES. The Junior High School at Henryetta, Oklahoma. Texaco shingles to The Texas Company, Roofing Division 

add beauty and color, and assure years of economical protection. Dept. ASU, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


Manufacturers of District Steam Heating Equipment 


IN BUSINESS 
OVER 
SIXTY YEARS 


and ADSCO Water Heaters 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND 
AGENTS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































RED DIAMOND ADSCO SLIP TYPE STORAGE TYPE RADIATOR REDUCING 
WOOD CASING EXPANSION JOINT WATER HEATER VALVES VALVES 
ADSCO-BANNON ADSCO PACKLESS INSTANTANEOUS VERTICAL ROTARY CONDEN- 
TILE CONDUIT EXPANSION JOINT WATER HEATER (8) STEAM TRAP SATION METER 





ADSCcO PRODUCTS Assure Dependable Heating Efficiency 


for Campus Steam Distribution Line Extensions or Replacements 


Specified by 
Architects and Engineers 


When planning new college buildings 
to be heated by an underground steam 
line extension from a central heating 
plant, many college architects and en- 
gineers take their specifications for the 
mechanical equipment from the ADSCO 
Catalog No. 35. It gives complete infor- 
mation from a single book on ADSCO 
Slip and Packless Types of Expansion 
Joints, ADSCO-Bannon Tile Conduit or 
Wood Casing for underground steam 
Meters, Water 


lines, Condensation 


Heaters, Pipe Supports, Steam Traps, 


etc. Send for your copy today. 


Approved by 
Superintendents of Buildings 


Superintendents of college buildings, 
responsible for the efficient operation of 
mechanical equipment costing thousands 
of dollars, approve ADSCO Products 
for steam distribution based on many 
years of favorable operating experience 
with ADSCO equipment. To them, an 
ADSCO specification means assured 
operating efficiency with a minimum of 
maintenance. 

When new or replacement equipmeiit 
is required they consult the ADSCO 
Catalog No. 35 first when requisitioning 
or purchasing steam distribution equip- 
ment. 


Purchased by 
College Business Managers 


College business managers and pur 
chasing agents buy ADSCO Products 
with confidence for their campus steam 
distribution lines. 

When new expansion joints, tile con 
duit, wood casing, condensation meters, 


water heaters, steam traps, radiator 
valves or other equipment is required, 
the first buying source is ADSCO to 


secure dependable products, reasonably 
priced with prompt delivery assured. 

The ADSCO Catalog No. 35 illus 
trating and describing our equipment 
should be on every business manager’s 
desk. If you do not have one, please 
request your copy promptly. 





Alfred University 
American University 
Arkansas State College 
Barnard College 
Bucknell University 
Carleton College 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 


Juniata College 





Harvard University 
Howard University 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Louisiana State University 
Michigan State College 
Middlebury College 
Monmouth College 

Pa. State Teachers College 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


Pennsylvania State College 
St. Bonaventure College 
State College of Wash. 
State Univ. of lowa 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 

Tufts College 

Union College 

University of Arizona 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS OF ADSCO PRODUCTS IN THE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY FIELD 





Dayton University of Texas 
Florida University of Toronto 
Maryland University of W. Virginia 
Minnesota University of Wisconsin 
Montana University of Wyoming 
North Carolina University of Utah 
Pittsburgh Vassar College 

Rochester Wellesley College 
Tennessee Williams College 
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E & E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fisher Building 
Detroit, Michigan 





EVACUATORS ” 


Series P 


For Permanent Installation 








/ d - 


Chute pack is mounted in metal frame on a swinging arm 
physical effort is required to swing EVACUATOR into place 


he 


rmit chut 


end of chute. Hinged 
be held at any angle from building 


Photo shows top wings’ p 


s 


.. 


Lower end of chute may be held by .any two men or may 


quickly attaghed to metal stakes 
¢ 


* 
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r Evacuating Pupils and Teachers 
from Burning School Buildings 


Series E EVACUATORS, designed for perma- 
nent installation in buildings in order to evacuate 
occupants quickly and safely in case of fire, are 


being increasingly used by schools and colleges. 


Simply operated: 

A Series P EVACUATOR is a safety chute of 
fireproof, mildew-proof duck attached to a metal 
folded and stored 
When 
needed, it is easily swung into place at the window ; 
a strap is released, and the lower end of the chute 


frame. When not in use, it is 


under a window or within a nearby wall. 


falls to the ground, where it can be held either by 
two adults or by metal posts to which it can be 
quickly attached. (See photograph at lower left 
corner of this page. ) 

Advantages: 

The EVACUATOR 
tain types of outside open fire escapes, since smoke 
or flames from lower floors 
cannot block it off. Also, it 
does not disfigure the building. 


has an advantage over cer- 









The comparatively small 
cost of EVACUATORS makes 
it possible for several to be 
placed at the cost of one ordi- 
nary fire escape. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


ee 8a 


BURKE — ELWOOD 


VACUATO 
“Leen \~ 







EVACUATOR mak 


in to ma 


chute of - the 


nf is just rapid nou 
>; of EVACUATOR ar 


supported by n 





P. O. MOORE, 


Telephone - 


300 Fourth Avenue 


VISIBLE KEY CONTROL SYSTEM 
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-~ALgonquin 4-5623 





Inc. 


New York, N. ¥ 








<« BEFORE! 


You may have been be- 
deviled, perplexed and 
confused with a _ messy, 
disordered topsy-turvy col- 
lection of keys. But now, 
after you get your TelKee 
System, they'll soon be in 


apple-pie order. 


An adequate system of controlling and safeguarding keys is of the utmost im- 


portance to hospitals. 


Not only is the misplaced key a nuisance but there is 


always the danger of keys to drug cabinets and places of storage for valuables 
falling into the wrong hands. The issuing of innumerable keys to cabinets, 
rooms, closets, lockers and furniture presents an involved problem. TELKEE 
was developed for the express purpose of controlling the lost key nuisance and 
for the safeguarding of keys of importance. 


NOW! >» 


You'll have all keys in 
shipshape. Years of plan- 
ning have gone into the 
production of this System 
so that you will have a 
neat, tidy, businesslike 
control of keys and can re- 
duce lock maintenance ex- 


pense. 


Details will be gladly sent at 


no obligation 


Your 





Will Be a 
Source of Satisfaction 














Norton Door Closers 
are manufactured by the 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
2900 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


For over 60 years, efficiency and econ- 
omy have been the watchwords of Nor- 
ton engineers. Today, Norton Door 
Closers stand preeminent because they 
embody features of convenience and du- 
rability that result in long-lasting, effi- 
cient service at lowest maintenance cost. 


The Norton Rack and Pinion principle, 
with two-speed control, positively holds 
the door under absolute control through 
the entire closing movement. It pro- 
vides a separate adjustment at the latch, 
slow or fast, for noiseless closing and 
overcoming the many latch and draft 
conditions encountered in service. Nor- 
ton Positive Control assures no surge, 
slam, or jar, and causes no strain on the 
door, hinges, or closer. 


Through standardizing on Norton 
Door Closers for new construction and 
replacements, school systems have re- 
duced their door closer maintenance as 
much as two-thirds. 


In schools everywhere, entrance doors, 
fire exit doors, doors to class rooms, 
laboratories, offices, gymnasiums, and 
toilet rooms, are effectively controlled 
by Norton Door Closers. 


Norton Door Closers are designed and 
built to meet practically every installa- 
tion requirement. You are invited to 
consult with Norton representatives, who 
are skilled in door closer application and 
operation, for the successful solution of 
special door control problems. Write 
for the Norton Catalog. 





MINERAL OIL LUBRICATION 


Mineral oil is the ideal lubricant for working 
parts, but it is difficult to retain under pressure. 
Norton uses mineral oil for lubricating and 
checking with absolutely no leakage. This is 
accomplished by the Norton shaft and packing 
gland construction shown at the right. Accu- 
rate machining holds the maximum clearance 
between shaft and bearing to .00125 of an inch 
—just sufficient to allow oil to pass for lubri- 
cation. This oil is collected in globules in the 
reservoir above the bearing and returned to the 
piston chamber through drip holes—it cannot 
climb above the reservoir because capillary at- 
traction is broken at this point. 





THE OVERWHELMING PREFERENCE FOR NORTON DOOR CLOSERS IS BORN OF MERIT 
LTE UCLIEB EL LIES FEI TEL GLEE CIUETNENEE: «=~ Ramana 
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CRANE CoO. 


Valves, Fittings, Pipe, Plumbing, Heating, Pumps 
General Offices: 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOJ.ESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 





Here’s Good Health 
for Your School! 



































HE health of students depends 
greatly on school sanitation and 
comfort. To help school boards, super- 
intendents, and architects meet this No. 
one problem—in new or existing build- 
ings—Crane offers a complete selection 
of modern school plumbing equipment, “> 

Designed especially for school servite, 
every item provides the essential fea- 
tures of safety and convenience, of dura- 
bility and easy maintenance in the high- 
est degree. 

Also, winter comfort for schools at 
moderate cost, is assured with Crane 
Heating. Regardless of the type of 
heating desired, there’s a Crane System 
available — scientifically engineered to 
deliver maximum heat from any fuel. 


Shown here are typical Crane instal- 
lations in schools enjoying modern, 
healthful plumbing and heating facili- 
ties at low cost. To get started on such 


“ ~~ me, 
> er 









































a program for your 
school, send for the 
helpful Crane booklet, 
‘“‘The Importance of 
Sanitary Equipment in 
Schools.” It’s free, 
but you’ll find it worth 
a lot. Write today. 


- 7 


wid 
ee 
it 









Buf. tb 
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THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains and Coolers 
Warren, Ohio 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PRODUCTS 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains; Combination 
Cooler Drinking Fountains in Iced Water or Electric 


Types. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES THAT APPEAL TO 
ARCHITECT AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
ALIKE 
It was during the first World War that Halsey 
laylor Drinking Fountains were introduced. Today, 
they are still accepted among the country’s foremost 
fountains, because of their modern design, their dis- 
tinctive patented features that spell convenience and 
sanitation alike, and their wide variety of models from 
which to choose. That is why they are still'a pre- 
ferred specification of architects and builders, whether 


industrial 


for schools or other public buildings; 


plants, hospitals or churches. 

AUTOMATIC ST, You buy more than a mere foun- 
Uy tain when you buy Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains. You buy defi- 
nite assurance of trouble-free serv- 
ice, positive health-safety, maxi- 
mum convenience, built-in patented 
Halsey 


features exclusive with 


a) 
l aylor 





It is in school operation that a fountain finds its 
greatest use as a factor in hygiene. When pupils 
drink from Halsey Taylor Fountains day affer day, 
it is this assurance of health-safety that more than 
pays for the care in selecting the right make of foun- 
tain—and that make usually is Halsey Taylor, prac- 
tically a standard in school installations the country 


over. Their most valued features are: 


1— Practical Automatic Stream Control 

An automatic device maintains constant height in 
drinking stream regardless of line pressure variation. 
Stream never too high, never too low. 

2— Ideal Drinking Mound 

The two-stream projector with latest type guard 
makes the side stream both practical and health-safe, 
removing objections found with ordinary side-streams. 


3 — Definite Sanitation 

Drinking mound is formed by the converging of 
two streams of water, setting up a localized drinking 
mound which makes it impractical to drink from any 
other point but the ideal height of the mound. Fin- 
gers or lips cannot come in contact with or contami- 
nate water source. It is impossible to squirt the 
water. 
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Pedestal Type—No. 3916 No. 3901 
One of many attractive pedestal and wall types 


Battery Types 
Many two- and three-part battery types especially adapted to 
school installations 





No. 3912 





No. 2703 


FOUNTAINS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 

These pages show a few of the various types of 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains. There are many 
models from which to select, all most modern in styl- 
ing, all with the fundamental Taylor features. Send 
for catalog. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office: Schenectady, New York 





SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





GENERAL ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC LIGHT CONTROL 


Assures Correct Schoolroom Lighting at All Times 
An Automatic Thermostat Controls Your Heat —- NOW You Can Have Automatic Control for Your Light 


In devising an inexpensive § Two Types 





photoelectric lighting control — ae 

. a wae eta se od 
unit for classrooms and study _ ee ale 
halls, the General Electric en- 


Two types of G-E 
matic light control are ay 


able—flush-mounted, and sur- 


gineers have succeeded in E‘% - face-mounted. 

My r os —a) \ \ rt | 1 
solving a very v ital school - ; \ \ The flush - mounted mode 
problem —the problem of se = is best suited for installations 


minimizing eyestrain due to in new buildings because it 1s 


























faulty lighting. to be installed on a thre 
rhe application of the pho- 5 “a gang outlet box mounted i1 
toelectric relay to school- Y the wall 
room light control is simple. "7 4 ; The surface-mounted mode! 
‘“ ee —_ ’ ~ ‘ 
A phototube, or “electric eye, 5 can be used to advantage 
is set up so that natural light .% where it is not desirable to 
from the windows falls on the cut into the room walls. 
tube. Variation in the amount Connections to the lighting 
of light striking the tube circuit of the building may 
changes the current flowing be made at the regular wall 
in the tube. Amplified by a switch. 
standard radio tube, this seudents’ eyes protected by G-E automatic light control Booklet 
change operates a relay in typical school room 
which, in turn, operates the lights. To those school executives or school architects in 
Adjustment of the control unit is both simple and terested in the details of G-E automatic light cor 
permanent. Two knobs located on the control panel trol, we shall be glad to send a copy of our Booklet 
in the room fix the light level at which the unit will No. GEA-2606. Or a G-E representative will be glad 
turn on the artificial light and the level at which the to discuss classroom requirements with you, advising 
artificial light will be turned off. the proper type to meet your needs. 
= : . 
t= “th 7 my | 
| 
1 = cc. -~ 
— - r a ) 7 
{ {) 7 rh ' a 
4 - meee. | } ° 
2 Sper arheeesk 4 od ” +? ; ' ae 
yy ae ary ae ) Tt ed | 
Fier. yee 25 ———-—| lk} — 4g le SS ae i 





Wall-mounted room unit Dimensions of remote relay and magnetic Dimensions of CR7505-D6A light-sensitive control panel, 
with light-sensitive photo- switch CR7500-P2A, for operating lights, flush- or surface-mounted i 
tube flush- or surface-mounted 
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HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





HOLOPHANE PLANNED LIGHTING For Every School Need 







cece 


Sea as as OE 


Combination Auditorium and Gymnasium Lighting with 
Holophane In-bilt Controlenses 





Manual Training Classroom Lighted with Holophane Lobay 
Industrial Reflectors 





Auditorium Lighted with Holophane In-bilt Controlenses 
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Music Room 
Lighted with 
Controlenses 


Classroom 
Lighted with 
Controlenses 


For every area in the school there is a Holophane unit 
specifically designed to provide the most adaptable illumina- 
tion for the purpose. Planned lighting with Holophane Spe- 
cifics is effective, efficient and economical. For a given in- 
vestment in current and lamps, each Holophane Specific can 
be depended on to produce the greatest amount of useful 
lighting. 

Operating and maintenance costs are low because there is 
absolutely no permanent depreciation of the prismatic glass 
light controlling surface. Temporary depreciation is kept at a 
minimum because the glassware is easily cleaned. Mechanical 
design and fixture parts are of excellent construction and 
material. 

School authorities are invited to investigate the Efficiency, 
Permanence and Economy of Holophane Planned Lighting. 
The Holophane Company has maintained an engineering de- 
partment for nearly half a century as a service to school au- 
thorities and their technical advisers. This service is avail- 
able to you without cost or obligation. 


342 MADISON AVE THE HOLOPHANE 
NE€w YoOugec eer ¥ 385 Yonge St. 7 











THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


1942 Yearwood Park, Vermilion, Ohio 


Over Thirty Years a Manufacturer of Lighting Equipment 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 108 CITIES 





The COMMODORE J 


.. for eyesight protection 
and Better Light 


- Glareless, indirect light 
* Molded from Plaskon 
* Low maintenance cost 


S' IENTIFI(¢ 
designed to 
the right light for easy 
seeing and eyesight pro- Ne 
tection, the Wakefield : 
COMMODORE makes . 
any schoolroom, old or 

new, more cheerful and more effective. With its sim- 
ple, light-weight shade, molded from Plaskon, the 
COMMODORE also brings users these important ad- 
1. Unusually efficient indirect light; 2. 
i High degree of safety ; 4. Far less 








jiso comes 
with “Star’ 
shade 


ALLY 


vive 





vantages: 
Easy cleaning ; 
breakage ; 5. Low maintenance cost ; 6. Smart, modern 
appearance. 





Guarding eyesight has new importance now, with wartime 


adult-training classes meeting in schools. COMMODORES pro- 
vide 30 footcandles of diffused light for such a class at the 
Case School of Applied Science 


HOW THE COMMODORE HELPS GUARD 
SIGHT 


According to Electrical Testing Laboratories, famous New 
York research and testing organization, the COMMODORE 
gives 86% of the light from the bare bulb. That means 
more light than most indirect fixtures ...and it is soft, 
generous, diffused light . to make seeing easier, put 
far less strain on young eyes. For best results, light colored 
ceilings are necessary. 

MODERNIZES SCHOOLROOMS OVERNIGHT 


Night classes resulting from the government educational 
program to meet wartime needs, emphasize the necessity for 
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SEE THE DIFFERENCE ... before and after 
Here in one unretouched photograph you see a striking com- 
parison of lighting results. Taken from outdoors it shows at 
a glance how the COMMODORE improves seeing conditions 
Upper room in this Ashland, Ohio, school lighted with old units; 
lower room with COMMODORES 


better lighting in many a school. The COMMODORE 
vides a practical answer since it can modernize seeing « 
ditions at once . quickly makes your worst-lighted 1 
your best lighted. 
daytime pupils, too 


It provides new eyesight protectio1 





COMMODORES 
benefit the whole community because, at night, the school serves 


Class room Kellogg, Idaho, consolidated school. 


as a community center (Photo courtesy American Seating ( 


Incidentally, better light from the COMMODORE’S sim 
modern design not only makes a world of difference in 
appearance of the room but in the attitude of the peopl 
it! They are more attentive; study more effectivel) 
feel fresher, in rooms lighted with COMMODORES 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 

Filled with case histories from schools all over the country, 
this booklet brings you the benefit of other schools’ exper! 
ences with better light . . . offers tested suggestions on how 
to have it... outlines factors to watch in addition to light 
ing and pictures the results obtained. This booklet provides 
information which will be genuinely helpful to school super- 
intendents and school business officials. Write for your copy 


tne 
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What about 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


in schools? 


You've probably heard something about fluorescent light- 
g, because it is new, different and effective. Thousands of 
tores, offices and factories have taken it up. . . because 
juorescent lighting provides much more light . cooler 
light .. . with low brightness . to help eyes see better, 
faster, with less strain 
Result: Many a _ school 
lighting, asking questions Yet 


official is thinking about fluo- 
rescent since the first 
ost is relatively high although operating cost is low 
thinking in terms of special applica 
ing tasks involved call for more light 


ns where critical see 

guard evesight [fo meet general school needs, we sug- 
The Wakefield </P 
ACE | 


vest 
A Certified Fleur-O-Lier | 


most schools are 


Gives high intensity down- 
light with good diffusion. 
Helpful when you need 
more light or have ceilings 
that reflect light poorly. 
Comes in4and6 lamp units 


Ww 


Efficient two-lamp unit. 


The Wakefield Provides light up as 
GRENADIER | Se usd end-to-end Se 


provide effect of troffers 


The Wakefield 
BEACON 


A Certified Fleur-O-Lier 


Seiaail 
a 
ee 


WHY THEY GIVE “FLUORESCENT AT ITS 
BEST” 

Wakefield fluorescent lighting fixtures have been engineered 
to use the new fluorescent lamps efficiently . to provide 
generous, glareless light that helps make seeing easier, guards 
eyes from strain. In the units above, the tubes are carefully 
shielded and enough light goes to the ceiling to give smooth, 
overall, shadowless light. Wakefield fixtures meet over 50 
specifications for good light... for balanced performance 


A Certified Fleur-O-Lier 


dis 





A very efficient diffusing 

fixture with tubes 

shielded. Uses four 40- 
watt lamps 





for safety and satisfactory service, by test of impartial 









Electrical Testing Laboratories. In short, they provide fluo- 


rescent lighting at its best. 


7" 


SEE HOW SOME SCHOOLS USE FLUORESCENT 
Drafting room, Clearview (Ohio) High School. The Wakefield 
Beacon helps speed seeing, guard young eyes . . . by providing 


from 22 to 35 footcandles of light on drafting tables 





Sewing room, West High School, Waterloo. The high contrast 

usually desired between cloth and thread makes good light vital. 

Here, using existing outlets, Wakefield Fleur-O-Liers increased 

lighting levels 300% to help protect young eyes from 
strain and make classwork easier 





More even lighting and at least three times the amount of light 

resulted when Wakefield Fluorescent lighting fixtures replaced 

the former lighting units in the Library, West High School, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Wakefield makes a variety of fluorescent lighting units 


suitable for other specialized school applications, as the 


sketches below indicate Write for bulletin giving com- 
plete information and tested layouts for classroom lighting. 
Delivery note: Today orders for vital wartime industries 
come first Deliveries on fluorescent lighting units for 
other use are slow. So, if r school has a priority rating, 
be sure to supply it on your orders. On priority orders we 
can often give quick service. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


FAN SECTION 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION 


Springfield, Mass. 





“LIVELY AIR” 


FOR COOL COMFORT 


Stagnant, dry air forms a “blanket” about the body, 
causes discomfort, brings on fatigue. Air in motion— 
LIVELY AIR—breaks up this “‘dead air blanket’. It’s 
cooling, refreshing, invigorating, healthful. 

Summer or winter, Westinghouse Long-Life Fans will 
provide adequate air circulation to keep students com- 


Ne ae ha, te 


FOR OFFICES, DORMITORY LOUNGES 


Pedestal Funs 


Distinctive air-flow styling, rich 
gun-metal gray finish, and ultra- 
quiet Micarta blades make these 
portable fans most suitable where 
beauty and quiet are desired. 

Fully enclosed dripproof oscillat- 
ing mechanism. Height of column 
adjustable anywhere between 46 
and 66 inches. 3 speeds. 12 and 
16-inch sizes. 





FOR CLEAR THINKING 


fortable, mentally alert and refreshed. Call your West- 
inghouse fan representative for specific recommenda- 
tions on sizes and models, and their proper installation. 
Let him show you why the Westinghouse line of Long- 
Life Fans is outstanding in beauty, quietness and 
cooling efficiency. 


FOR AUDITORIUMS, LARGE DINING HALLS 


Air Circulators 


The only long-range air circulators 
with deep-pitched, ultra-quiet Mi- 
carta blades. Individual blades 
selected for equal weight, and com- 
plete blade assembly put in per- 
fect balance—for quiet, economical 
operation. 

Oscillating or non-oscillating 
models. Roller bases available to 
make fans easily portable. 











FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARIES, LABORATORIES 


Feuer Pee 
Wall-Mounted Fans 


The aristocrat of desk-bracket fans. 
Air-flow styling, rich gun-metal gray 
finish, ultra-quiet Micarta blades. Fully 
enclosed dripproof oscillating mech- 
anism. 3 speeds. 12 and 16-inch sizes. 








ma ae Cee ee ee 





ESS es 


FOR DORMITORY ROOMS, REST ROOMS, KITCHENS 


Famke 


Wall-Mounted Fans 


Economical general-purpose fans with 
quiet Micarta blades. Fully enclosed 
dripproof oscillating mechanism. At- 
tractive mahogany brown lacquer finish. 
2 speeds. 12 and 16-inch sizes. 





nears «REPRE PLO LEO ELLEN MAES isi BER: IR lw aioe” 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


ron, Ohio Denver, Colo 
Albany, N. Y Des Moines, Iowa 
ntown, Pa Detroit, Mich. 
eville, N. C Dulnth, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga Durham, N. C. 
iltimore, Md Flint, Mich. 
1umont, Texas Ft. Worth, Texas 


ingham, Ala Fresno, Calif. 


ton, Mass Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ffalo, N. Y Hammond, Ind. 
tt Mont Harrisburg, Pa. 
irlotte, N. C Hartford, Conn. 


Chattanooga, Tenr Houston, Texas 

Chicago, Ill Indianapolis, Ind. 
innati, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla 

Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 

( imbia, S. C Knoxville, Tenn. 

( mbus, Ohio Lansing, Mich 

( Christi, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. 


lallas, Texas Louisville, Ky. 
Davenport. Iowa Memphis, Tenn 
Dayton. Ohio Miami, Fla. 


Milwaukee. Wis Roanoke, Va. 
Minneapolis, Minn Rochester, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn Sacramento, Calif. 
New Haven, Conn St. Louis, Mo. 

New Orleans, La St. Paul, Minn. 

New York, N. Y Salt Lake City, Utah 
Newark, N. J San Antonio, Texas 
Norfolk, Va San Diego, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif San Francisco, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla Savannah, Ga. 
Omaha, Nebr Seattle, Wash. 
Orlando, Fla Spokane, Wash. 
Peoria, I] Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pz Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Ariz Tacoma, Wash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Tampa, Fla. 
Portland, Me Toledo, Ohio 
Portland, Ore Washington, D. C. 
Providence, R Wichita, Kan. 
Reading, Pa Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Richmond, Va Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 





SPECIALIZED 
ELECTRICAL-SUPPLY SERVICE 

The Graybar Electric Company is a nationwide 
supply source for “everything electrical.” It offers 
products from more than 200 of the nation’s leading 
manufacturers. Prompt service of an individual type, 
closely attuned to local needs, is made possible by a 
network of more than 80 local distributing points and 

Ices 

Because its experience is national in scope and ex- 
tends back for 73 years to the very beginnings of the 
electrical industry, Graybar can provide an unusual 
type of service to buyers of electrical equipment in 
specialized fields such as schools and colleges. 
I’xperienced representatives and field specialists know 
the kind of products that other schools in other com- 
munities have found most satisfactory. They know 
the special conditions that must be met in equipping 
or wiring school buildings. 

When you put your needs for electrical equipment 
| supplies up to Graybar, you get the advantage of 


having a single, responsible source for equipment that 


ne 


“goes together” in use 


COMMUNICATION, SIGNALING 
Graybar Inter-Phones meet 
every requirement for modern in- 
terior telephone communication. 
On one popular model, connec- 
tion to the called party is made 
simply by pushing a button in the 
base. Transmission is clear and 
dependable, and installation and 
Graybar specialists 





aintenance costs are moderate. 
will plan an installation to fit your needs. 

Webster Teletalk Systems, 
also available through Gray- 
bar, provide the modern “am- 
plified” type of installed inter- 
ommunication. A wide range 
of units furnish individual 
communication, or “group” 
transmission, as required, for 2 to 24 stations or 


more, 
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Other Graybar specialties include Edwards “Loka- 
tor” paging systems, Edwards and Schwarze Fire 
Alarm Systems. A full line of accessories, including 
bells, buzzers, wiring devices, for all types of signal- 
ing and alarm requirements are also supplied. 


LIGHTING AND LAMPS 

Graybar is one of the nation’s first-rank suppliers 
in the field of commercial and institutional lighting. 
From the Graybar Lighting Special- 
ist, architects and school boards ob- 
tain broad-gaged information on a 
wide range of fixtures for lighting 
new buildings or for modernization. 

For sight-saving indirect lighting, 
the smart-looking and highly eff- 
cient line of Silvray Luminaires, 
signed to use silvered bowl lamps, () 
find unusually wide application in ot 
school classrooms and other loca- as 
tions where good seeing is essential. 4 
Economical new fluorescent lighting 
is also available “via Graybar.” Graybar Lighting 
Specialists are prepared to lay-out all types of out- 
door lighting installations for athletic fields, etc. 

When you order lamps from Graybar, you get Gen- 
eral Electric Mazdas in the type you require. 


de- 


WIRE, WIRING SUPPLIES 

A full line of supplies for initial 
installation or for modernization 
and maintenance is a primary part 
of the Graybar line. This in- 
cludes wire, conduit, conduit fittings, 
switches, receptacles and other wir- 
ing devices, extension cords and ca- 
ble, fuses, tape, altogether some 
60,000 items, “everything electrical.” 





If you are look- 
ing for electrical equipment of any kind with special 


features desirable in school-building installations, 
check with your local Graybar office or write direct 
to Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. 











GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


AND CELESTIALITE 


99 Commercial Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SHOWROOMS 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
20 NO. WACKER DRIVE 
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ln all forms of school lighting the primary 
should be eye protection. Light sources shoul 
shielded and there should be ample light of 
quality without excessive brightness. This cai 
accomplished in several ways. 

DIRECT LIGHTING 

An enclosing globe such as the 11290 made i 
quality opal Silvaglo glass. Maximum bright 
approximately 3 to 4 footcandles per square 
light output 83.5%, low first cost, easily maint 

SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING 

An open bowl of dense white Washington 
glass of the 12114 type, highly reflective insid 
face, low surface brightness outside (not more tl 
CP. per sq. in.) 84.5% light output, low mainte: 
cost, 

INDIRECT GLOBE LIGHTING 

The 12305 is a dustproof globe for indirect 
ing, beautiful dense white in lower bowl porti 
most clear top with over 80% of the light refl 
upward. Ina sixteen inch globe with 300 watt 
brightness in the bowl portion averages 0.9 CP 
sq. in. with light output of over 80%. This ass 


eye comfort with economy. This globe is ma 
our Low Surface Brightness L. S. B.* glass an 
a one-piece single layer glass thruout. Its us 


schools is urged in the interest of eye protect 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 

If you are considering fluorescent lighting 
strongly urged that the lamps be covered wit 
diffusing glass. We have developed the 12359 cut 
diffusing plate for this purpose and it is s! 
mounted in the fixture illustrated. 

We do not sell lighting fixtures. We manufa 
and sell lighting glassware only. If you wi 
quaint us with details we will be glad to make re 
mendation based on our knowledge of glass pert 


ance, 
* L. S. B. Mfr. Licensed under U. S. Pat 


1778305 





12359 curved plate for diffused fluorescent lighting mounted in 
fixture manufactured by Gruber Bros., N. Y. City 
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THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





CINCINNATI 
LANDIS 





TIME is our BUSINESS! 


For almost half-a-cen- 


NCHOOL MANAGEMENT is Big Business. 
tury CINCINNATI-LANDIS Clocks, Signaling Systems and CTR Time 
Recorders have provided dependable, accurate service to schools and colleges. 


Complete information on master and secondary clocks—program machines— 


push button boards—program bells, buzzers, horns—employees’ time record- 


ers—time stamps—synchronous program systems, etc., gladly sent on request. 


Consult CTR representatives without obligation regarding your timekeep- 


ing, time signaling and time recording problems. 
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125 Amory Street 


operated. 


List No. 151710 
UD Vibrating Bell 





List No. 163916 
“Fire Eye” 


List No. 1630821 
“ANC” Control Panel 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PIONEERS IN SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


Boston, Mass 





SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 





MANUAL FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
The Last Word in Dependability 


Holtzer-Cabot manufactures two types of fire alarm systems 
widely used in schools today. 

The Individual Code Signal system comprises coded units at 
each fire alarm station and may be arranged to immediately 
signal the location of the alarm by the code signal of the station 


The Master Code system, regardless of the station operated, 
will sound one distinguishing code signal transmitted from a 
central coding unit. This system meets the need for a low-cost 
system adaptable for smaller buildings requiring several fire 
alarm stations with one code alarm signal. The fire alarm 
movement associated with the control panel is of the pre-wound 
master box type, electrically operated from an A.C. or D.C. supply. 

In accordance with the best engineering practice, Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm systems are under const 
electrical supervision, and are so designed that an open circuit on the box circuit sounds a trouble alarm but 
a fire alarm signal. Operation may be either from an A.C. or D.C. supply. 

The Individual Code system may be connected with the municipal fire department, with provision fo1 
drill alarms without signaling the municipal station. 








AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTING SYSTEMS 


Detect and Warn of Fire at Its Source 
These systems, operated with Holtzer-Cabot Fire Eye Detectors 
assure prompt, positive detection of the incipient fire at all hours. 1! 
Fire Eye is an automatic fire detecting device operating from an e) 
cessive fixed temperature, or sudden heat rise, arranged to sound sig 
nal devices through suitable control equipment. Because of its set 
sitive “Rate of Rise” reaction, it will respond to a temperature increas: 


as little as 15 to 20 degrees per minute. The Fire Eye is ready fo1 


service again after cooling. 

Three types of systems are available, Automatic Non-Code, Aut 
matic Coded Zone, and Automatic and Manual Coded Zone. 

Once the fire is detected by the Fire Eye, a continuous or code 
alarm signal is sounded. Where several areas are involved, the cod 
system should be used, since the code indicates the location of the fire 

The Fire Eye has been approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, In 

















LABORATORY PANELS 


Holtzer-Cabot laboratory panel sys- 
tems are in general use in many schools 
and colleges in chemistry and physics 
laboratories. 

The typical system consists of power 
supply and distribution panels, a storage 
battery, motor generator set, and special 
table receptacles for the use of stu- 
dents and the instructor. The purpose 
of this equipment is to furnish and dis- 
tribute the various voltages of direct 
and alternating current from the battery 
and motor generator to the students’ 
tables and the instructor’s bench. 





Typical Laboratory Panel 
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Master Clock with 


Aut 


M 


I 


\ } 


omatic Schedule 

aster Program 
Machine 

st No. 170307 


soth Program Ma 


twenty-four hour 
allow Rim Secor 


bic numerals eas 





Synchronous-Impu 
Master Clock 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 


The Same Accurate Time All Over the Building 
Holtzer-Cabot’s electric clock systems, the Pendulum Type Master and 
Secondary Clocks Systems and the Synchronous Impulse Master and Sec- 
ondary Clocks Systems are high-grade, dependable, and adaptable to every 


need. 


PENDULUM TYPE MASTER AND SECONDARY CLOCKS SYSTEMS 


These systems are made up of a Master Clock operating minute impulse 
hourly supervised Secondary Clocks. Program signal devices may be in- 
corporated to fit the special requirements of the installation. 

All Secondary Clocks are controlled and supervised hourly by the Master 
Clock, a highly accurate, 60-beat, precision time-keeping device with a range 
of correction up to 32 minutes slow and 27 minutes fast. This correction 
feature compensates for minor current interruptions. In the event of more 
extended interruptions, all clocks can be reconciled collectively with the 
Master Clock. Secondary Clocks need never be reset individually by hand. 

Two program control arrangements are available—the Schedule Master 
Metal Disc Type and the Paper Tape Type—for sounding program signals 
on a pre-arranged schedule. 

The Schedule Master Type Program Control Machine provides two, four 
or six different schedules or program circuits, each so arranged that a 
ignal will sound at a pre-selected minute or minutes during an 18-hour 





period in every 24 hours. The starting time of each period is 6 a.m Master Clock and Paper Tape 
The Paper Tape Type Program Control Machine performs the same fun¢ Machine 

tions as the Schedule Master, but with program connections being made List. No. 170303 

through punched holes in the paper tape. The Schedule Master's schedules 

are set up by inserting pins in holes in the schedule discs.; 

chines will also ring bells on any desired program at one minute intervals and is furnished in twelve 


schedules, and in two, four, or six program circuits. 
idary Clocks are furnished with these systems. They have a conve 
ily readable. Dial sizes are 8”, 10”, and 12”. 


SYNCHRONOUS-IMPULSE MASTER AND SECONDARY 
CLOCK SYSTEMS 


[wo different systems, each offering definite advantages of its 
own, make up the Holtzer-Cabot Synchronous-Impulse Master 


x glass setting over the dial, with 


and Secondary Clocks Systems. Operating power and _ time 
keeping principle are derived from the alternating current sup 
| } 


y. Three basic elements make up each system: (a) The 
1ronous Master Contactor, (b) the Secondary Clocks, and (« 
The Rectifier Power Supply. 

The systems are: 

1) TYPE SMIS—Synchro-Impulse Master System. Contr 





Synchronous Master Clock operating minute impulse and hou ! 
ised Secondary Clocks 

2) TYPE SMP—Synchro-Program Master System. Controlled by a 
Synchronous Master Clock with a Paper Tape Program Be Control D 


and hourly supervised Secondary Clocks Shallow Rim Secondary 
y wr Clock—12” Size 
List No. 170512 FS 


vice operating minute impulse 
Ise Round Metal Type Secondary Clocks are available , 
12”, and 14” dial sizes, designed for flush and semi-flush mount 


List No. 170120 ing 











where. 
The Model 200 unit can be connected Ss c } oo] require- 
to as many as 40 rooms and auditorium. 
The cabinet is attractively finished in ments, are also 
American Walnut; dimensions are 32” furnished by 
wide x 36” high x 20” deep. Output s-seb ace age : - 
power is 30 watts. Holtze: Cabot. 
The radio receiver is equipped with eee . : 
push-button station-selector tuning ar selective ringing 
ranged to automatically increase the band systems can be 
width of the intermediate frequency am . . . : 
plifier, providing high fidelity reception List No. supplied to meet List No. 
of local stations. The phonograph re 148960 F Seed 148990 F 
producer, conveniently mounted on the a needs 
e 2s . . control panel, has a self-starting syn- Many vears of satisfactory service are ass > 
Sound Distribution Unit choauene wane with an adjustable auto- lany yea nt = SRRRERESOEY bboy -_ hag ured 
Model 200 matic stop to shut off the motor at the because of high standards of engineering and 


SOUND SYSTEMS INTER-COMMUNICATING TELEPHONE 


Voice, Radio and Phonograph Sound SYSTEMS 


Distribution 
The Holtzer-Cabot Model 200 Single 
Channel Sound Distribution Unit trans- 
mits vocal announcements and radio and 
phonograph programs from a central office 
to class rooms, auditoriums, and else 


Interior tele- 
phone systems, 


adaptable to all 





end of the record. construction 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING DIVISION 
Time Recorders, Electric Time, Program Signaling, Fire Alarm, Telephone, 
and Industrial Paging Systems 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Akron, Ohio Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Peoria, Ill. San Francisco, Ca 
Albany, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio Jackson, Miss. Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga Denver, Colo. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash 
Baltimore, Md. Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo Portland, Me. Shreveport, La 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Ore. South Bend, Ind 
Boston, Mass. El Paso, Tex Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. I. Spokane, Wash 
Bridgeport, Con: Endicott, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. Reading, Pa. Springfield, Mass 
Buffaio, N. Y Erie, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Syracuse, N. Y 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Evansville, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn Roanoke, Va. Toledo, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Flint, Mich. Newark, J. Rochester, N. Y. Tulsa, Okla 
Chicago, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. New Orleans, La Rockford, Ill. Washington, D. © 
Cincinnati, Ohio Harrisburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Wheeling, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Oakland, Calif. Salt Lake City. Utah Wichita, Kan 
Columbia, 8. C. Houston, Tex. Oklahoma City, Okla. San Antonio, Tex. Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Columbus, Ohio Huntington, W. Va. Omaha, Neb. San Diego, Calif Youngstown, Ohio 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





PRODUCTS SINE Job Time Recorders, Time Stamps, Recording 

Self-regulating Electric Time Systems, Pro- vt LSS Doorlocks, Watchclock Systems, Athletic Event 
gram Signaling Devices and Systems, Tower MACHINES Timers, Fire Alarm, erlo 
and Outside Clocks, Attendance Time Recorders, Central Control Sound Distribution Systems 


Interior Telephone, an 


TIME RECORDERS, ELECTRIC TIME, AND PROGRAM SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


International provides a wide variety of timing ~£ 
equipment suitable for the time-indicating, -signaling, +a 
and -recording needs of every type of institution, 
business and industrial organization. Most of the 
various devices operate either independently or as 
auxiliary units in the Self-regulating Electric Time 
System—a system which automatically maintains uni- 
formly accurate time service throughout a building or 
group of buildings. The International Master Time 
Control supplies correct time for an unlimited number 
of auxiliary timing devices and supervises their per- 
formance. Once each hour every unit in the system 
is compelled to compare itself with system time and 
to make any necessary corrections. 





Secondary or 


Wall Clock 








A Typical Tower Clock Built 
Specially to Conform with 
Architectural Plan 





Marble Dial Secondary 
Clock 





Master Time Control 
All-electric Direct Read Job and Attendance Metal Disc Program Signal with Mercurial 
Attendance Time Recorder Time Recorder Control Pendulum 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


and property protection. 


ulations, but all conform to a single standard that 
insures positive operation. 

Outstanding characteristics of International Sys- 

s are: simplicity in initiating alarms; certainty 
that the act of pulling a lever or breaking the glass 
of an alarm station will set the signals into operation ; 
/ | certainty that the alarms will be heard distinctly 
; throughout the protected area. 
Data sheets available in all International Offices. 








Break Glass Station 


Typical Fire Alarm Control 
Panel 


All International equipment, in- 
cluding Fire Alarm Systems, carries 
the approval label of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Fire Alarm Gong 
INDUSTRIAL PAGING SYSTEMS 

These systems provide a rapid, convenient, and sure 
way to locate individuals within a plant or commer- 
cial organization, or to reach all members of the per- 


sonnel simultaneously, with important information or 
emergency instructions. 
The equipment consists of a centrally located trans- 
itter and a sufficient number of sound reproducers 
to insure complete coverage of a working area. The 
ansmitter is usually placed at or near the private 
telephone switchboard and controlled by the tele- 
phone operator. The sound reproducers are of sev- 
ral types, scientifically designed to operate with 
aximum efficiency according to the location. In 
ldition to several types for indoor use, there are 
veatherproof reproducers for outdoor installation. 
Operation of the International Paging System is 
exceedingly simple—any announcement or request for 
he location of an individual in the pliant is made by 
e telephone operator who presses a key and repeats 
e request into the transmitter. The message will be 
eard throughout the entire plant or only in a se- 
ected area, depending on the key or keys pressed. 
This system serves also for the rapid dispatch of 
emergency instructions to maintenance men, distribu- 
tion of chime or other mechanical sound dismissal 
ignals, and “broadcasting” of either phonograph or 
radio programs. 
Thousands of schools, 


colleges, and other institu- 


tions are enjoying the advantages of IBM Sound 
i quipment. 
ENGINEERING AND SPECIFICATION-WRITING 


SERVICE 
IBM Branch offices are staffed and equipped to render expert 
ngineering and specification-writing service for the various 
pes of low tension equipment listed above. This service is 
mmediately available. Data Sheets on request. 
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international Fire Alarm Systems are specifically 
signed to provide the most dependable type of life 
They are furnished in many 
different types to meet the varied local and State fire 





INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


1* 





Cradle Type Telephone Surface Wall 
Telephone Keyboard Telephone 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL 
PANELS 


International Laboratory Panel built to meet 
the requirements of the scientific laboratories of mod- 
ern schools and colleges 

International Telephone Equipment applies strictly 
and exclusively to intra-communication as a means of 
purely local administration, management or conven- 
ience, and in no way conflicts with public telephone 
service. It is an automatic admin nians ative aid that 
permits rapid and efficient vasenaain of informa- 
tion between individuals and departments. 

International Telephone Instruments are of high 
quality, variety of convenient styles 


designed in a 


Almost any kind or size system is available from a 
simple two-station line to a standard size switchboard 
exchange serving hundreds of phones. 





Medium Power Sound 
Circulator 


4 


Medium Power Direc- 
tional Voice Projector 


Two-way Metal Sound 
Reproducer 


ctw 





Central Transmitting Station for PBX 


Switchboard 
Transmitter mounted on adjustable swivel 





Typical Amplifying Unit 

Consists of pure Class ‘‘A’’ 
high-gain amplifier with output 
of 2400 units of coverage. 





High Power Sound Circulator 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


97 Logan Street, Springfield, Mass. 



















Above: 
Master 
Clock 


Right: 
Secondary 
Clock 





BRANCH OFFICES 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers of 
“Standard” Electric Time, Telephone, Fire Alarm Equipment 
and Laboratory Test and Distribution Systems 





PROGRAM CLOCKS 


For Schools, Universities and 
Public and Private Buildings 


“Standard” Electric Time Systems are 
designed and constructed throughout 
to deliver dependable, precision per- 
formance throughout many years of 
service. Standard Master Clocks are 
easily and quickly adjusted to meet 
any program changes that may be re- 
quired. Program clocks are furnished 
in either tape or metal disc types. 
\ll master clocks are _ self-winding 
and designed to control as many sec- 
ondary clocks as are required for the 
Standard automatic hourly) 
control assures accurate 
time in every room, 
thereby preventing 
confusion and de- 


building. 
correction 





lays. 

Secondary clocks 
are available in a 
wide variety of de- 
signs to harmonize 
with architectural or 
decorative schemes. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 





“Standard” Fire Alarm 
equipment is designed to 
render unfailing service in 
emergencies. Materials and 
workmanship, both of the 
equipment itself and of the 
installation, comply with the 
most exacting requirements 
and are approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers. It is available in 
supervised closed circuit or 
open circuit types, also with 
coded stations. 

Test can be made readily 


Closed Circuit Panel and Cabinet })y opening any station with 


key. Various types of bell 


and horn signals, depending on specific needs, 


are available. 


so required to be automatically tested each day 


from program clocks 
session. 


Systems may be furnished when 


before the daily school 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Standard Telephone equip- 
ment provides time - saving 
inter - communication for 
modern school practices. 
Consists of combination bell 
control board and central 
telephone station. Raising of 
receiver signals office. All 
calls go through central sta- 
tion, permitting supervision 
of conversations if desired. 
May be installed in combina- 
tion with program bells uti- 
lizing same signals and bells. 
Wall and hand phone models. 
Entire system is efficient and 
simple in construction, re- 
quiring practically no servic- 
ing or attention. 





Left: 


Above: Standard Central Tele- 
phone Station with hand micro- 


phone set 


Standard Hand Microphone 
Table Set 


LABORATORY TEST AND DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS 


“Standard” 


Laboratory Panels and accessory equipm 


perform an important function both in scientific laborator 


instruction and in vocational 
training in electricity. They 
provide a flexible, convenient 
method for distributing var- 
ious voltages and types of 
current to tables and benches. 
Connection changes can be 
rapidly made. Exclusive fea- 
tures include jack construc- 
tion, perfect contact, colored 
for ready selection in various 
voltages, sectional battery 
charging, and convenient ta- 
ble receptacles. 

Standard laboratory equip- 
ment increases students’ in- 
terest in laboratory and shop 
work, as well as facilitating 
the instructor’s program. 

There are many types of 
Standard Panels for practi- 
cally all branches of electri- 
cal study. 








Typical Laboratory 
Experimental Panel 
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THE WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 





ba 
Manufacturers of Telechvon Timekeeping Systems for Modern Schools 
General Office and Factory — Ashland, Mass. 
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CLASSROOM CLOCK 


SALIENT FEATURES OF TELECHRON 


TIMEKEEPING SYSTEMS 


I. Quiet operation. 
II. No local master clock required. 


III. Operate direct from the regulated alternat- 


ing current. 


IV. Available for 115 volt or 24 volt opera- 


tion. 

V. Each timekeeper equipped with self-starting, 
sealed-in-oil rotor, bi-pole, synchronous motor. 
VI. No oiling, cleaning, winding or regulating. 
VII. Available for individual installation or as 
part of a Telechron centrally controlled system. 
VIII. Clocks available with sweep second hands. 
IX. Clock hands move continuously around the 
dial. 


X. National Board of Fire Underwriters’ ap- 


proved type construction throughout. 


Your Architect hss SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL 


CATALOG Giving Complete Specifications 














eg 


2 ae | 


CLASSROOM BUZZER 





CORRIDOR BELL 


YARD GONG 





























Typical Telechron MDMR (Manual Dual Motor 
Reset) System for a school, with signals and con- 


trol board 



































CENTRAL 
CONTROL 


L——TO0 AC SUPPLY 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in U. 8. Patent Office, of Warren Telechron Company. 
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SIGNAL 
SUPPLY 


PROGRAM INSTRUMENT 






















THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 





fa 


> ordi 


AT Lh A 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Denver, Colo., 
Detroit, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, 


210 Walker St., S. W. 
100 Ashford St. 
Western Blvd 


Atlanta, Ga., 
Boston, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill., 4613 So. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 718-19 Temple Bar Bldg. 
W 


810 14th St. 

Mich., 8051 W. Chicago Blvd. 
129 Belmont Bivd. St. 
1043 S. Grand Ave. 


Allegheny Ave., and 19th 
Union Trust Bldg 
1218 Olive St 

6150 Third St 


Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Cal., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 6400 Hlermann Ave., N Minneapolis, Minn., 617 Washington Ave., N. Seattle, Wash., 1919 Smith Tower Bldg 
Dallas, Texas, 1118 Jackson St New Orleans, 428 Balter Bldg Washington, D. C., 1819 L St... N. W 
New York, N. Y., 23-31 W. 43rd St 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 153 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 





Protection Against Dangers 
of Sudden Lighting Failure 


Lighting Failures Do Happen—Storms, fires, street 
accidents, floods, blown fuses, short circuits—all events which 
electric companies are helpless to foresee or prevent—do 
cause electric lighting interruptions. 

No Community or Building Immune—Electric service 
interruptions occur without warning, when least expected 
and where least wanted. An auditorium or gymnasium 
crowded with pupils at sports, plays, lectures or dances, is 
no place to gamble with the risks of injury or damage which 
frequently follow the sudden darkness of a lighting failure. 


Danger Unnecessary—Today, emergency lighting can 
be provided for the vital parts of any school building by in- 
stalling Exide Keepalite. During an electric service inter- 
ruption, Exide Keepalite furnishes the power from a depend- 
able Exide Battery to the lights in auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
corridors, exits, fire towers, stairways, engine rooms, locker 
rooms, swimming pools, dormitories, laboratories, etc. 


Automatic Protection—Exide Keepalite Emergency 
Lighting Battery Systems are completely automatic and in 
stantaneous in »peration. Electrical engineers agree that a 
storage battery, properly maintained, constitutes the most de- 
pendable source of emergency power. Automatic control 
equipment is provided for recharging the battery after an 
emergency discharge; and, low rate charging equipment pro- 
vides the current needed to keep the battery fully charged 
at all times. The only maintenance required by Exide Keep- 
alite Systems is the addition of a little water to battery cells 
three or four times a year. Exide Keepalite Systems assure 
this form of protection at a maintenance cost as low as 14¢ 
a day for power. 

Exide Batteries have been used in emergency service, by 
telephone, railroad and public utility companies since 1895. 
The new Exide Keepalite control equipment, which automati- 
cally keeps the battery properly maintained, represents the 


qualifications found desirable from the experience of more 
kinds of buildings, 


than 2000 installations in all including 


a large number of schools. 





A Typical Exide Keepalite System with a 60-cell Exide Battery 

and a 3450 watt Control Unit. It Operates Instantly and Auto- 

matically. The Infrequent Addition of Water to the Battery 
Is the Only Maintenance Required 


DEPENDABLE EXIDE LABORATORY BATTERIES AVAILABLE IN 
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ey, Exide * 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING 







For Any Size Installation—In order to economical 
meet the widely varying requirements of individual s 
buildings, 115 volt and 12 volt Exide Keepalite Systems 
available. The important electrical circuits of entire build 
ings can be protected with the larger 115 volt systems 
parts of buildings can be adequately safeguarded with thx 
specially designed low voltage Exide Keepalite Systems. De 
pending upon the amount of protection desired, Exide Keepa 
lite Systems can be had for $150 and up. 

_ Superiority “ Storage Battery Emergency Light 
atteries have long been used in nm 


lighting service but also emergency powée 
give instantaneous and reliable prote 


Battery Life—Exide Batteries have long been noted f 
their exceptionally long life. In many industrial emerge 
power installations Exides have faithfully served more tha 





only 
serv ice 


emergency 
They 


10 years 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COM 
PANY offers the services of its trained Engineering 
Department to assist architects in the planning of 
trouble-free Emergency Lighting System. We will 
be glad to send you complete descriptive literaturs 
and specifications for every type of Exide Keepalit 


Emergency Lighting Battery System. 


This $150 Exide 
Keepalite (Battery in 
Unit) Protects Light- 
ing of Areas Up to 
10,000 Sq. Ft. It Op- 
erates Instantly and 
Automatically 





ANY SIZE, SEE PAGE 404 
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New York Atlanta Chicago 
Chicago Pittsburgh Dallas 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts 


OFFICES 


Denver Los Angeles 
Detroit Montreal, Canada 





FIFTY SCHOOL FIRE DISASTERS SINCE 1900 
Involving Loss of More Than 400 Lives 


‘The public apathy is such that a holocaust involving loss of life creates 


j , B ‘ . , 

: only a momentary sensation of horror which is soon forgotten 

j : - 

i 

A fire alarm system, constantly and automatically supervised, which trans 
: mits the alarm instantly and directly to the fire department and at the same 
time provides for the orderly evacuation of the building is essential to pro- 
{ 

i n of life and property. 

: 

| 


Che Gamewell Company, pioneers in the art of 
re alarm telegraphy since its inception, has spe- 
ialized in the development, manufacture and in- 


stallation of fire alarm and other emergency 


ee 





here are three types of fire alarm systems: 


1. The Dualarm System—for smaller schools and insti 


ted with the municipal fire 


depart! t wher ich connections are available. 
3 signaling systems for municipalities, schools, in- Local battery power not required. 
: ‘ : , . . 
; titutio Z ndustriz ropertie Gamewe : 1" ; . 
tutions and industrial properties. ramewell 2. Proprietary Systems—for colleges and institutions 
stems are now in service in all parts of the of sufficient size to warrant the installation of a 
ivilized world, including some two thousand mu- complete signaling system, each including a central 
. o4e , ‘ , yperating i supervising station at the protected 
ipalities and several thousand schools, institu- aia 
t 
ns and commercial establishments 
. . ‘ 3. Exit-Alarm Systems—efficient, simple and inexpen 
In Gamewell fire alarm systems are incorpo- 
sive for ols, dormitories, fraternity houses, resi 
rated the net results of an unequaled experience Master Fire Alarm Box dences. of where connections with municipal fire 
, . . City Type—Surface ‘ ‘ 
f over seventy vears in this field ~~ departments are not available 
: Mounting 
THE GAMEWELL DUALARM SYSTEM 
: The Gamewell Dualarm System simultaneously Fire drills for instructing the pupils in proper pro- 
alls the fire department and sounds a local exit alarm cedure in case of fire may be initiated by this system. 
4 
throughout the building so that occupants may leave For fire drills, the local alarms only are sounded, no 


or be assisted therefrom in an orderly manner. 


] 


alarm being sent to the fire department. 


GAMEWELL PROPRIETARY FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


The Proprietary system includes facilities for 


directing the local fire brigade to the scene of fire 


calling the municipal fire department . . . auto- 
matically closing fire doors and operating water and 


+ 


toam deluge sets—if any—in the affected areas. . 


All as the result of the manual operation of a fire 


alarm box or the automatic operation of a fire de- 
tector. 

Gamewell fire alarm systems are efficient, reliable, 
as durable as the buildings themselves, assure con- 
tinuity of institutional operation and constitute a per- 
manent investment in safety to buildings and occu- 


pants. 


Write for complete descriptive catalog. Surveys and estimates freely furnished 
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A TYPICAL DUALARM SYSTEM 


Automatic fire detectors protect the buildings 
during periods of unoccupancy, and constantly 
serve to detect incipient fire in attics, basements 


and other unwatched locations. 


TYPICAL CEILING LAYOUT 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTORS 














{ 





AUXILIARY 
BOX 







































































VIBRATING 

BELL 
Auxiliary fire : 
alarm boxes are 
manually opera- 
tive and are used 
in supervised 
areas. 

2nd Floor 

Vibrating Bells 


are distributed 
throughout the 
building and 
sound genera 
alarms for dr 
and fire signals 


pean 


sre 








Ist Floor 














2-Wires 








2-Wires 

















MASTER FIRE ALARM BOX 
Directly connected to City Fire Department 


5-Wires-Conduit 








110 V.-60 Cyc. 


110 V.-60 Cyc. 





| 
| 
i 
| 


| 

















CONTROL PANEL 











with Fire Drill Feature 


3-Wires 


NOTE: 
All Wiring in 
Rigid Conduit 


SUPERVISORY AND LOCAL ALARM PANEL 


Department is not supplied. 


Announces at Principal's Desk that Master box 


is sending Alarm to Fire Department. 


Exit Alarm Systems are identical with the above except that the Master box connection with the Fire 


Spacing (1) Automatic fire detectors—generally the distance between centers should not exceed |5 feet 
with the first line 7!/ feet from the wall. (2) Auxiliary Fire Alarm Boxes—at least one on each floor 
located at or near exits. (3) Vibrating Bells—sufficient in number and properly distributed to be heard 
distinctly in all parts of the building. 
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Specifications 


THE GAMEWELL DUALARM SYSTEM 


(Typical) 


Detailed Specifications 


NON-CODING TYPE—This system shall include devices 

d circuits providing for the manual and automatic initia- 

n of alarms of fire and for the manual initiation of fire 

ll signals. The act of initiating an alarm of fire whether 

inually or automatically performed, shall result in the 

nsmission of a distinctive code signal to the fire depart- 

and the operation of local alarm equipment within the 

rremises. The local alarm shall sound continuously until 

nually disconnected and shall be of the so-called non-cod- 
ng type. The system may be arranged to sound an inter- 
ittent code indicating fire, if so desired, such as 4-4 re- 
peated continuously irrespective of point of origin within the 
premises. 

CODING TYPE—tThe coding type Dualarm system is iden- 

il in function with the non-coding type except that the 

inually operated auxiliary fire alarm boxes within the 
remises shall act to cause a distinctive code signal indicat- 

g the location of the box operated to be sounded on the 

al alarm equipment throughout the premises. 

EQUIPMENT, NON-CODING TYPE—1 Master type fire 

irm box with supervisory alarm panel; 1 Dualarm control 
nd fire drill panel; Auxiliary fire alarm boxes for manual 
peration; Automatic fire detecting devices—Sprink-la-stats ; 
8” Vibrating bells, 110 volt A.C., for sounding local fire alarm 

drill signals. 

All of this equipment shall be located as described or 
hown on the plans and approved by the (owner, architect, 
engineer, or other official) 

MASTER FIRE ALARM BOX—The master box shall 

the Gamewell Three-Fold successive type, designed for 
nclusion in the municipal fire alarm circuit of the City of 

and to be automatically actuated by the opera- 

of any auxiliary fire alarm box or automatic fire de- 
ting device connected therewith. The successive feature 
hall provide for the proper transmission of an alarm to the 
hre department even though, at the time of operation, the 
nunicipal circuit may be engaged in transmitting an alarm 
rom another box. In such an event, the local fire alarm shall 
be instantly sounded and the pres to the fire department 
transmitted as soon as the municipal circuit is free to receive 

e signal. The master box shall be so arranged that, after 

has been actuated from a remote control station, it will 
1utomatically disconnect the local fire alarm circuit to pre- 
ent needless repetitions of the alarm to the fire department. 
he master box shall be arranged so that it may be manu- 
ly operated at any time to call the fire department without 
1using an operation of the local alarm equipment. 


SUPERVISORY PANEL—There shall be associated with 
e master box, a supervisory alarm panel (located wherever 
pecified) for audibly and visibly indicating an operation of 
e master box to transmit an alarm. The equipment 
ounted on this panel shall consist of a 4” Underdome type, 
10 volt, A.C. vibrating bell, pilot lamp, and _ bell-silencing 
vitch. It shall be possible to silence the bell at any time 

means of the switch but the visual indication shall con- 
nue until the master box is re-set and the local fire alarm 
rcuit restored to its normally operative condition. The 
inel shall consist of a 6” x 9” grained erado face plate 
1ounted on a—flush or surface—type wall box. (See illus- 
ration.) 


DUALARM CONTROL AND FIRE DRILL CABINET 

1. The cabinet containing the control equipment shall be of 
heet steel 16” wide, 18” high, and 6” deep, finished with 
lack crystal lacquer. (Specify whether surface or flush 
lounting is desired.) The cabinet shall be provided with a 
inged door with brass cylinder lock and knob catch. The 
perating equipment shall be mounted on an ebony asbestos 
anel, %4” thick, finished with dull black lacquer. 

There shall be mounted on the panel, all necessary equip- 
ment and wiring to control the Dualarm System in conjunc- 
ion with the master box and the alternating current supply 
or the local alarm circuit. This equipment shall include a 
upervisory relay connected in the A.C. circuit. The local 
.uxiliary fire alarm circuit shall, in addition to providing a 
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path for the direct fire alarm current — provide a route for 
the supervisory alternating current which holds up the relay 
and thus establish double supervision ‘aaa interruption of 
the auxiliary fire alarm circuit shall actuate the master box, 
disconnect the alternating current supply to the relay and 
energize the pick-up coil of a bell-ringing contactor. The 
contactor shall be rated at 10 amperes, intermittent operation. 

The wiring not ge be such that the local alarm equip- 
ment will be responsive only to an interruption of the auxil- 
iary fire alarm pce and in the event of such interruption, 
the local alarm s hall continue until the auxiliary circuit has 
been restored to normal condition. The system shall be so 
arranged that should an actual fire occur while a drill signal 
is being sounded, the alarm may be transmitted to the fire 
department as a result of the operation of an auxiliary fire 
alarm box, an automatic fire detecting device, or of the mas- 
ter box itself. 

4. (Drill Feature [here shall also be mounted on the 
panel suitable push drill signals may be in- 
itiated and terminated without causing an operation of the 
master box 

AUXILIARY FIRE ALARM BOXES—NON-CODED— 
These boxes shall each consist of steel outlet case having 
mounted thereon a cast aluminum face plate. The operating 
mechanism shall be secured to the ba a the face plate with 
the operating lever extending igh an opening in the plate. 
A spring-retained pull-down door is mounted over the operat- 
ing lever, a simple movement of which shall expose the lever, 
ready for operation. The | design and method of op- 
eration are identical to a municipal fire alarm box and proper 
instructions for operating shall be cast on the face plate. 








buttons wherel 








genera 


Each operating mechanism shall include a metal encased 
mercury contact tube rated at 110 volts, 2 amperes, secured in 
an insulating holder of molded bakelite. The operation of 


open the auxiliary control circuit 
and actuate the master box. The auxiliary boxes shall be 
connected in series in the control circuit. When operated, 
the handle shall locked in the operated position to ensure 
continued actuation of the contact tube and may be restored 
to normal position by means of a release key which shall be 
supplied with the system 

The face plate including the pull-down door shall be of 
high strength aluminum all cast aluminum trim plate 
shall be provided to adapt the face plate to the outlet box to 
compensate for any irregularity in position, and in flush type 
installations, to cover the plaster line. No fastening screws 
shall be visible from the front of the box. 

Note (1): Jn cases wh lication on an annuncia- 
tor of the auxiliary | berated following 
paragraph: 

Each box shall be provided witl local open-circuit an- 
nunciator operating contact which shall consist of a mercury 
tube similar to that described for the closed auxiliary circuit. 
In this case a movement of the operating handle shall serve 
to open the auxiliary control circuit and close the local an- 
nunciator circuit, thus indicating on the annunciator the exact 
location of the auxiliary box operated 

Note (2): The auxiliary fire alarm 
signed for operation z 
no local battery o1 — local source f energy, or m 
auxiliary circuit energized by local ’ 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTORS -The automatic fire 
detectors shall be of the fixed temperature type SF-4R for 
exposed conduit—or SF-4 for flush mounting. The detectors 
shall be set to a temperature rating of 135° F. and the oper- 
ating point on all detectors shall es within a maximum varia- 
tion of + 5° F. The stability shall be such that continued 
exposure at 125° F. shall not cause a detector to operate. The 
sensitivity shall be such that on the basis of measurements 
used by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., a minimum spac- 
ing of 15 feet from center to center will be approved. The 
detectors shall be capable of being tested for operation in 
their positions after installation and repeated tests shall not 
in any way affect their characteristics. 

All detectors shall have their contacts and operating mech- 


the pull lever shall serve to 


oy anda 


érée tocdi twa 


lesired, add the 


ves described are de- 
loop circuit requiring 
a local 


im either the shunt 
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anisms enclosed in a hermetically sealed glass tube, protected 
by a guard of stamped sheet brass. The contact surfaces 
shall be made of platinum or of platinum-iridium alloy con 
taining not less than 90% platinum, and 10% iridium. There 
shall be no exposed wire connections. Suitable binding 
screws for the attachment of wires without soldering shall 
be provided on the detector mounting. Each detector shall 
be completely assembled and tested ready for mounting in a 
suitable standard cut-out box 

Note: The detectors are available in standing ratings of 
135° F., 185° F., and 260° F., but may be supplied in any rat- 
ing from 0° to 300° F. Stability under continued exposure is 


guaranteed at 10° F. below the temperature rating employed 


VIBRATING BELLS—tThe bells shall be of the Under- 
dome type in which the mechanism is entirely concealed un- 
der the bell. The mechanism shall be synchronous in opera 
tion, not of the solenoid type and shall have no sliding 
plunger or contacts likely to wear or stick. The case con 
taining the mechanism shall be mounted to a separate back 
plate fitting a standard two-gang switch box and be held 
securely in position by one lock nut. There shall be a heavy 
duty, two-way plug on the bell and a receptacle on the back 
of the plate with terminals for connecting the wires. All cur- 
rent-carrying parts shall be thoroughly insulated from the 
frame and withstand a break-down test of 1800 volts alter- 
nating current. The bell proper shall be of pressed steel, 8” 
in diameter, black nickel finished 
(Norte: 

EQUIPMENT—CODING TYPE—tThe specifications for 
the Gamewell Dualarm Coding System are identical with 
those of the non-coding type except as follows :— 

Control and Fire Drill Cabinet—Change third paragraph 
to read: “The equipment and wiring shall be so arranged 
that the local alarm equipment will be responsive only to an 
interruption of the auxiliary fire alarm circuit, and, when 
such interruption is caused by the operation of a coded fire 
alarm box, the code number of such box indicating its exact 
location shall be sounded on all of the alarm bells connected 
with the system. The system shall be so arranged that should 
an actual fire occur while a drill signal is being sounded the 
alarm may be transmitted to the fire department as a result 
of the operation of an interior fire alarm box, an automatic 
fire detecting device, or of the master box itself.” 

Eliminate the fourth paragraph of the control cabinet speci- 
fication and substitute the following specification for the 
Auxiliary fire alarm boxes: 


These bells are available in 4”, 6", 8”, 10” and 12” sizes 


INTERIOR FIRE ALARM BOXES—CODED (VITA 
GUARD TYPE)—These fire alarm boxes shall each « 
ot code signal formulating mechanism securely e1 
within a sheet steel outlet case attached to a cast alut 
tace plate. The operating lever shall extend throug 
plate and be protected by a standard fire alarm box 
action cover. ; 

The boxes shall be of the sector pull type, norma 
wound, and the act of pulling the starting lever of a box 
wind the signal formulating mechanism sufficient] 
the transmission of four rounds or repetitions o 
number indicating its exact location. The starting lever 
co-operating parts of each box shall be so arranged 
prevent any possibility of interference with or mutilat 
signals by careless or malicious manipulation. The start § 
lever shall also be so arranged as to completely dis¢ 
itself from the signaling mechanism and not to again « 
same until after the box has completed its signal 

Che boxes shall be designed to operate on a normal 
flow of 100 milli-amperes D.C. and to successfully pet 
their functions under wide variations of current strengt 





t 





normal. All metallic parts connected to the circuit s! 
thoroughly insulated from all other parts of the sig: 
mechanisms. The signaling contacts shall be made 

lected materials of the best known kinds for the purpose 


faced with heavy contact points of pure silver. The 

wheels shall be cut on a uniform index, so that each whe 

irrespective of number, will require the same time for « 

revolution as all other code wheels in the system, and 

box numbers may be readily interchanged without th« 

sity for retiming the code signaling mechanisms 
The signaling mechanisms shall be manufactured 


Se 


lected materials of the best quality for the purpose; all ste: 
parts shall be of stainless steel and all iron parts rust-proot 
by the Parkerizing process. The entire assembly sl 
thoroughly finished and protected in the best known manne: 


from corrosion and tarnish. Suitable terminals for the 
shall be provided and conveniently installed on eacl 
anism. 

The face plate and quick-action cover 
lever shall be of high strength cast aluminum alloy and 
cast aluminum trim plate shall be provided with eac! 
adapt the face plate to the outlet box to compensate for at 
irregularity in position, and in flush type installations 
cover the plaster line. No fastening screws shall be 
from the front of the box. 


over the 


GAMEWELL PROPRIETARY FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


For institutions and properties of sufficient size to 
warrant the installation of complete signaling systems, 
each including a central operating and supervising 
station at the property to be protected. Such systems 
are under the exclusive control of the owners and are 
maintained, operated, and supervised by them. Pro- 


vision may and should be made for the simulta 
transnission of alarms to the municipal fire depart i 
ment when practicable. 
These systems consist of automatically supervise 
electrical circuits and associated instruments wher¢ 5 
alarms of fire may be initiated, sounded, and recorded f 





ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Alarms—prompt and distinctive—for assembling the local 
fire fighting organization at the scene of the fire. 


2. For the automatic operation of water and foam deluge 
sets—if any in the affected area 

3. For notifying the municipal fire department if one is 
available, of the existence and location of fire in the in- 
stitution. 

4. Local—providing for the safety of the occupants and em 


ployees in the building or area affected by fire. 

5. Automatically closing fire doors in the affected area. 
Note: All of the foregoing operations result simultane 
ously from the act—manually or automatically performed 
of mttiating an alarm of fire. 

6. The continuation of operations in buildings or areas not 
affected. 


SURVEYS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 
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7. Automatic sprinkler supervision in sprinklered build 


to the end that alarms will be instantly given for spr 4 
kler operation by fire or accidental waterflow 4 

8. Drill alarms—whereby periodic drills of the local fir 
brigade and other employees may be held for instructive 
purposes. This feature is required by law in some 
and the cost is negligible if included in the initial instal 
lation of a system. 

9. Automatic supervision—the system is of the automati 

supervised type and any accidental break in a circu 

consequent interruption of service will be instantly a1 

nounced and recorded. 


10. Ability to transmit alarms even though the circuit may be 
accidentally broken when the system is operated for fire 
This feature is of vital importance as fire may have 
opened the circuit depended upon to announce the alarm 











PRODUCTS 


— 


; 


é 





utters, 


sight. 
Also, if desired, 


loors, Automati 
Recast 
Partitions 


Rolling 


Steel Upward- 


GENERAL 
, Gompany pioneered and 
rentine effort 
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Steel Rolling 


Fire 


Acting | 
Kinnear 
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ngwr Upward-Acting ty 


nce expens¢ 
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buildings 


throug! 


Doors 
Rolling 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


2240-2260 Fields Avenue, Columbus, 
Manufacturers Exclusively of Rolling Doors and Grilles 





Ohio 





r Service 
and 
Grilles, 


and Wood 


les. <Phey have establis 
n throughout the world as 
loors that save floor and 
ite more conveniently, ré 


M in 


na 


iJoors. 


utactur- 
ve devoted 


44 years to 


A Joors and 


the repu- 
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Wa ll space, 


1; 


al 





ice main- 
ual dura- 
old or 


itside use 





Metal Rolling Grille for Inside or Outside Use 
Permanently installed but may be rolled up out of 


When 


Automatic Fire Shutters for Windows or Doors 


closed, 


++ 44 ee a ors 


AOS 


| 


ad mits 













air, light and vision. 
may be locked to prevent raising. 


SPOT OTE TE WET ON 
wl cal Eo 


+ytrbebebeey 
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“Kinnear Motor Operated Steel Rolling Service Voor 
STEEL ROLLING DOORS~—Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are 


composed of a flexible metal curtain wh above the lintel, simi- 
lar to a window shade. They can be installed either on the face of the 
wall or between the jambs when concealment of the mechanism is de- 
sired. Springs provide perfect counterbalance. They can also be 
operated manually, mechanically or Built of the finest 
materials and to high manufacturing standards they give years of de- 
pendable service 

METAL ROLLING GRILLES 
as the Steel Rolling Door, the Kinnear Roll 
installed and attractively 
when closed and locked, 
it admits air and light, 


ich coils 


ng on the same principle 
Grille is a permanently 
designed barrier is remarkably strong 
ut out of sight when bcos When down, 
and does not obstruct vision, making it par- 
ticularly applicable to all types of interior att exterior openings as 
well as hallways in school building Built various metals, the 
grille proper is of remarkable stounatle and artistically designed of 
steel bars spaced close enough to pr admittance of large 
projectiles or a man’s hand. For locking in closed position a lock is 
furnished. The Kinnear Rolling Grille may be mounted on the face 
of the wall with brackets and Coils entirely above the bottom of the 
lintel and with edges of guides flush with the face of opening jambs; 
or where headroom is limited and grille cannot be installed on the 
face of the wall it may be mounted in the opening. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS AND SHUTTERS~—Kinnear 
Fire Doors, though suitable for purposes, are “labeled” and 
equipped with mechanism for automatic closure in case of fire. They 
are suited for installation in outside or inside door or window open- 
ings and in general construction, operation and mounting are similar 
to Steel Rolling Service aeors lo insure maximum fire protection 
they are equipped with an aux push-down spring to insure posi- 


Opera 





that 


revent the 





service 


tive closure; a governor for controlling speed of curtain closure; 
auxiliary hood to protect counterbalance mechanism; and other fea- 
tures in excess of the requirements of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Their superior design has proved its worth in many major conflagrations. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

New Orleans Cleveland 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati 

ENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 


San Francisco 
Baltimore 


Detroit 


Philadelphia { 
Chicago 


Washington 


Boston 
New York 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices: 2274 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 


SALES OFFICES IN 200 CITIES 


To bring you the windows you want 
when you want them, America’s oldest 
and largest manufacturer of solid-section 
steel windows has 4 factories, 15 ware- 
houses, 200 direct-factory offices. 16 of 


Fenestra 
STEEL WINDOWS 
FOR SCHOOLS or write direct to the 


these offices have complete engineeri 





Y OUR schools deserve the best in windows—(1) 
to assure the health and efficiency of children 
and teachers—(2) to provide architectural beauty and 
interior cheerfulness—(3) to afford maximum econ- 
omy in first cost and upkeep. 

You need windows especially developed to do these 
things—windows perfected through years of research 
and experience, in collaboration with leading school 
architects and authorities. 

Fenestra offers you such windows—plus the services 
of a large staff of window experts, whose counsel is 
at your disposal at any time, without obligation, to 
help you attain the most attractive, efficient and eco- 
nomical window layouts. 


SOME FENESTRA ADVANTAGES 
1. Better Daylighting—Fenestra Windows help pre- 
vent defective vision. . . . Thanks to slender steel 
frames and muntins and to the absence of bulky weight 
boxes and slide mechanisms, they afford greater glass 
areas than ordinary windows—30% and more. And 
with them you can carry the glass line to within 134%” 
of the ceiling, to provide the important extra day- 
lighting for desks at the room’s far side. 

2. Better Airation—You can have 100% window 
opening with Fenestra Windows—twice as much as 
with double-hung windows. And you can select win- 
dows with sill ventilators that deflect drafts upward, 
and with upper ventilators that can be opened even 
when it rains. 

3. Easy Operation—Ventilators are designed to open 
easily, silently. And steel windows don’t warp, shrink 
or swell. 

4. Safe Cleaning—AlIl Fenestra Windows are cleaned 
on both sides from inside the room. You save the 
cost of special window cleaning equipment and labor. 
You eliminate window cleaning hazards 


Projected Fenmark Windows in School at Northville, 
Michigan; Architects, Lyndon and Smith, Detroit 


+1 


5. Fire Protection—Steel windows cannot burn; they 
help localize a fire, prevent its spread. And damage 
to steel windows during a fire is usually slight; rest 
ration costs are low. 

6. Lower Cost—Modern production methods 
bring you steel windows at a first cost often less than 
that of ordinary windows. Maintenance cost is 
cut to a minimum. . . . And you can have Fenestra 
Windows Bonderized and primed at the factory, for 
protection against rust. 


now 





THESE are but a few of the features that have mad 
Fenestra Windows the choice for thousands of schools 
throughout the country. For complete informatior 
look for Fenestra in SWEET’S—or write today for 
Fenestra’s catalog of Heavy Casement-Type Stee! 
Windows. 


FENESTRA WINDOWS 


PROJECTED Rn al FENCRAFT 
FENMARK . : CASEMENTS 
The ideal class- For fresh - air Particular! 


room window, Sill 
vent opens in, de- 
flects drafts up- 
ward. Upper vents 
open out, form 


canopy over open- k 
‘ ‘2 mechanism con- 
ing. Easily, eco- 
; nected to bottom 
nomically screened a ; 
vent. Easily 
and shaded. 
screened. 
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schools and wher- 
ever 100% ventila- 
tion is required. 
Vents open out; 
all are operated in 
unison through 











adapted to dorm 
tories, clubs an 
such building 
Swing-leaves ope 
out, for maximun 


fresh air. Openec 
closed and locke 
without touching 


inside screens. 


4 


departments. ... Look for “Fenestra 

Steel Window Company” in the alpha 

betical section of your telephone bool 
Detroit Office 
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JOHN E. LINGO & SON, INC. 


Established 1897 Manufacturers of Telephone: Camden 487 


Metal Flagpoles 


29th Street & Buren Avenue 
ra Camden, New Jersey 





TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF STEEL FLAGPOLES 
CONTINUOUS STRAIGHT TAPERED ft. to 200 ft. These poles are carried in stock and 
FLAGPOLES prompt shipments can be made. 


7 ' Conti Straigh red flagpoles are ideal 
Continuous Straight Tapered flagpoles are made of ontinuous Straight Tapered flagpoles are ideal as 


replacements of wooden flagpoles, for not only is the 
, cs appearan he same but the steel pole affords lightni 
terrupted exterior surface throughout without visible Ppe - a 4 ” ” =" teel pole oes rds lightning 
WE rngs a : protection, unlimited life and dependability, not usu- 
joints and offsets, and resemble a wooden flagpole in . : 

“os : é ally found in wooden flagpoles. 
appearance. They are standardized in lengths from 20 


new high grade open hearth steel, have a smooth unin- 


SWAGED SECTIONAL FLAGPOLES 


Swaged Sectional flagpoles are fabricated in sections 
of new full weight copper bearing steel pipe with hy- 
draulic die-swaged, telescoped and shrunk joints, made | 
without the use of bolts, rivets, pins, screw couplings 
or lead calking. They are standardized in lengths from 
15 ft. to 200 ft. These poles are carried in stock and 
immediate shipment can be made 














CATALOGUES AND SERVICE 





60-page general catalogue and descriptive pamphlets 
giving full information, details, specifications, prices, 
etc., promptly mailed on application. Our Engineering 
Department will gladly assist you. in planning your 
flagpole installations most satisfactorily and economi- i 
cally, without obligation on your part whatsoever. 











FACILITIES 
John E. Lingo & Son, Inc., is noted for its ability 
4 to produce metal flagpoles promptly, regardless of 
4 height, diameter, or quantity. Our large stock of ma- 
terial, and extensive plant facilities usually enables us 
: to ship flagpoles quicker than any other similar estab- 
j lishment. By pledging our full cooperation to the 
; U. S. Government during the Emergency, our manu- 
i facturing facilities are devoted to defense work. De- t 
i fense orders must be given preference but non-defense 
orders will be taken care of as quickly as possible. 
: 
QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 
j NEW MATERIAL EXCLUSIVELY IS USED IN 
j THE MANUFACTURE OF “LINGO” FLAGPOLES. 
You are guaranteed that our pipe and tubing is new, 
i . full weight and miil tested. Affidavits and mill certifi- 
; 3 cates attesting to the use of new material gladly fur- 
nished if desired. We do not use second-hand, untested, 
: mill rejected, rerolled or light weight material. Red 
lead and other nontransparent primers serve as an ideal 
medium for hiding inferior materials and construction, 
é so “LINGO” flagpoles are painted a shop coat of non- 
; rust transparent varnish which permits immediate and 
| positive inspection of the material and construction 
. | used. Your selection of a “LINGO” flagpole assures 
a high quality product, designed by pioneer flagpole 
: manufacturers and constructed by competent mechanics. 





Inspection of Your Present Flagpoles Now May 











' 50 Feet Above Grade, Continuous Straight Tapered Heavy 
Type Steel Flagpole, City Hall, Beverly Hills, Calif. Save Lives Later! 8 
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THE LOXIT COMPANY 


605 W. Washington Blvd., 


Chicago, Illinois 





THE LOXIT FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 
For Standard T&G Wood Floors—Eliminates Nails, Wood Sleepers, Mastic 


(Patented) 
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A PROVEN, ECONOMICAL SYSTEM FOR ALL 
TYPES OF BUILDINGS—tThe Loxit system is a simple 


mechanical method for laying ordinary strip wood flooring 
without nails, wood sleepers, or adhesives. It consists of: 
(a) A metal channel 1% in. wide by %g¢ in. high with over- 
lapping top edges, punched 4 in. o. c. for fastening. 
(b) Uniquely designed clips to be used in laying and lock- 
ing the floor boards together and to the channels. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LOXIT SYSTEM— 
Total overall thickness of a Loxit laid floor including 
1% in. flooring is 1% in. 

2. Floor can be laid without expansion joints as the Loxit 
system limits expansion. 

3. Loxit floors can be laid tight, in fact the tighter the 
better, provided the usual precautions as to building condi- 
tions and acclimatization of the flooring have been taken, 
thereby securing a tight floor to start with. 

4. Excessive shrinkage, repairs, and replacements can be 
easily and economically handled when floors are laid with the 
Loxit system because they can be taken up and re-laid with- 
out waste other than new clips. 

5. Squeaks in wood floors are caused by vertical movement. 
When Loxit channels are properly shimmed and grouted and 
the floor securely locked into place in accordance with in- 
structions, vertical movement is eliminated and squeaking 
avoided. 

6. Floors may be satisfactorily laid in basements and other 
areas where other types of wood flooring could not be used 
by following the simple precautions that are necessary under 
such conditions. 

7. Loxit laid floors require only light sanding. 


FLOOR AT STARTING WALL STARTING CHAMNEL 

8. No special milling is required. All flooring milled in 
accordance with the gauge adopted by the hardwood flooring 
manufacturers’ associations can be used. 

9. Loxit being a simple mechanical system of few parts, car 
be mastered within a few hours by any experienced floor laye 
There is only one set of rules to follow and only one way 
doing the work properly, the same as any other mechanica 


1 


assembly. This eliminates guessing, simplifies floor laying 
makes supervision easy, and assures uniformly good results 


HOW TO USE THE LOXIT SYSTEM~—Lox 


nels are spaced 12 in. o. c. and lapped at the ends when flo« 

area is more than 10 feet wide. They are secured to sub-floo: 
using a suitable type of anchor, levelled, shimmed, an: 
grouted. The wood flooring is laid in the same way that ; 
nailed floor would be laid, but instead of using nails to faste1 


t cnal 


the flooring, a cleverly designed metal clip is used. The car 
penter slips these clips into the channels immediately aheas 
of the last board and drives them into place by driving up the 
next board. The simple operation of driving up the boar: 
forces the clips to bite into and over the tongue of one boar¢ 
and embed themselves in the groove of the other, thus se 
curely locking both boards together and to the channel. The 


tongues of the clips are slotted so that they automaticall) 


adjust themselves to the tongue and groove of the flooring. 
LITERATURE AND SPECIFICATIONS—A Loxi 
floor bulletin fully describing the system is available upot 


request. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE-—A staff thoroughly trained i: 


building problems is at the disposal of architects, 


—_ gee 










THE LOXIT COMPANY 








(Patents Issued and Pending) 


















gE LOXIT ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 3 
is Petts, 
ee Composed of metal channel and clips forming a 
chanical method of laying all types of square edged 
kerfed acoustical tiles and slabs without nails 
-L or adhesives. 
. Also a special type of clip to be used when acousti- 
Z cal materials are to be ap- 


plied directly to joists or Below—Lexit Acoustical System 


furring strips. 





Literature on request. a 


Above—tLoxit Floor System 





LOXIT BLACKBOARD SYSTEM 





A combination Ground-Trim and Clip system using 
springs against which blackboards set to provide auto- 


matic adjustment required by changes due to ex- 


Above—Loxit Blackboard System 


pansion, contraction and settlement. 


Literature on request. 





* 


LOXIT INTERLOCKING METAL SHIMS 


Useful for the shimming of furring, sleepers, joists, 





girders, jamb linings, bases, foundation plates, etc. 


d & Write for samples and literature. 
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JAS. H. MATTHEWS & CO. 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEWARK SYRACUSE DETROIT 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Cleveland Hartford Birmingham 


STATUARY BRONZE TABLETS--Standard or Created Designs 


ABLETS of this everlasting metal are especiall 
appropriate to honor school founders, benefactor 





college presidents or notable alumni. Honor rolls perpet 
ate the memory of Alumni who served in the armed fore 
of their country. Trophies symbolize achievements 
search, scholarship or athletic ability. 

Appropriateness and authenticity of design combin« 
with the finest of craftsmanship is embodied in ey 
memorial by Matthews. Master patterns in many beautifu 
designs are available for economy. Special designs of out 
creation or to your architect’s drawings are executed by 
master sculptors. 

If you will tell us approximate size and inscription, liter- 
ature, sketches and prices will be mailed to you promptly. 





THOMPSON FIELD 


NAMED IN HONOR OF 
| tR THOMPSON 
I RI ( N OF TWENTY-FOUR 


E AS COACH OF 
AT SLIPPERY ROCK 
HERS COLLEGE. 


VARSIT CLUB 





COLONIAL DL 201 DESIGN. Because of its sim- 
cs , 4 ple dignity and chaste beauty, this is a most popular 
This is an example of a specially modelled design, ¢ & ay Cag , , 

for Washington and Jefferson College nee. Bee ee ony ee aoe 


ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLM NOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ & 
1234567890 


ARCHITECTURAL OVERHEAD LETTERS 

Solid Cast Bronze overhead or eye level letters 
are usually preferred to letters incised in stone be- 
cause of their greater legibility and attractiveness. 

The Classical Roman beveled face design letters 
illustrated are widely used and are available in many 
standard sizes for economy. 

We can duplicate letters specially designed by the 
architect in any desired size. 
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STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 





HARDWARE FOR SCHOOL WARDROBES 





[ STANLEY ] 


TRACE MARK 


2705 Bi—For Single Doors 
2705 B2 For Pairs of Doors 





With 1%-in. clearance between 
stiles and floor, and bottom rail cut out 
between stiles to make 4-in. clearance. 


2705 Ci— For Single Doors 
2705 C2—For Pairs of Doors 


With 4-in. clearance between door and 


floor. 


de or 


Stanley offers complete, practical hardware for 


equipping doors from 18 to 48 in. 


height, with a minimum d 


lepth of 2 


in width, and any 


in. from outside 


face of door to plaster wall. Two-foot doors project 
only 2 in. beyond front end of wardrobe when open, 


< 


which does not hinder passage of pupils. Special hard- 
ware can be furnished for wardrobes having minimum 


INSTALLATION 


No mullions or partitions are neces- 
sary. Made to set the doors from 1! 
to 4 in. above floor. Special clearances 


; 


order. It is preterabl to set the 


doors up from the floor to provide 


ventilation. The maximum space taken 


ip in the wardrobe is 5 in. tor two 


ac 
¥g-1Nl. doors. 


SECTIONS 


The number of sections that can be 
id in a unit is unlimited. Three four 
foot sections are usually sufficient for 
the average classroom, as each section 
provides for seventeen pupils. A sin- 
gle two-foot section on either end pro 


vides the teacher’s locker 


HARDWARE 

The extra heavy steel hinges will 
rry over 300 Ibs. The hinge arms 
re 834 in. long, % in. in thickness and 
et well back to avoid any tripping 
izard. The pins are grooved for 
ibricant. 

The top track and bottom rail are 
ide of wrought steel; the guides are 
ronze. The bronze-on-steel bearing 
irface minimizes wear and insures 
mooth noiseless operation. Track and 
rail do not in any way hang or sup- 
ort the doors ; they guide them. There 
s sufficient friction to prevent the 
loors from slamming. The track is 


fitted with rubber bumpers to insure 
julet operation. 
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depths to 18 in., but in such cases, two-foot doors will 
project up to 8 in. into the passage way. 
OPERATION 


Doors are hung in pairs, with single doors at the 


ends if desired. 


Pairs of doors operate in unison. 


is necessary to pull only one door, to open or close 
both doors. 
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Closed Position 








Section Through Doors in 














Details 
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Section Through Doors in Open Position 





Component Parts 
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Top Hinge 











Bottom Hinge 





Guides for Pairs of Doors 


—_— = 


Top Guide 


Bottom Guide 


Guides for Single Doors 


LL 


LH Top Guide 


—A 


RH Bottom Guide 


Top Track 
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Clearance Urackets used in C Sets 
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CORNELL IRON WORKS, INC. H 








ESTABLISHED ? ™2 T r lephone | 
Since 1888 36th Avenue at 12th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. gTillwoll 4-8860-1-2-3 | 
102 REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES : P 
¥ 

PRODUCTS 
ROLLING GRILLES and GATES, in steel or other 
metals; SLIDING GRILLES in steel or other metals; 


ROLLING DOORS and SHUTTERS in steel and other 
metals or with non-corroding curtain bottoms; Underwriters 
labeled rolling STEEL FIRE DOORS; complete line of 
UPWARD ACTING DOORS in wood or metal; MOTOR 
OPERATORS. 

Makers of fine doors for over one hundred and ten years. 
CORNELL IRON WORKS, INC., owes its origin to George 
Cornell, who purchased his employer’s metal business July 
29th, 1828, in New York City. 





Close-up view of ROLLING 
GRILLE curtain, CORNELL 
Standard BUTTERFLY 





ROLLING DOORS AND ROLLING GRILLES 


The doors proper are made up of interlocking metal slats 
running in vertical metal side guides, flexible to coil. All- 
steel curtains are hot galvanized. 

Rolling Fire Doors are labeled by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for fire walls, etc. 

Cornell Iron Works, Inc., are the originators of the Rolling 
Grille in America. Cornell Rolling Grilles operate like 
rolling doors, but they do not block 
light, air, or vision. They have been 
widely accepted for school corridors, 
etc. Can be completely concealed 
when open. Rolling Grilles are made 
of %.@” round hard drawn galvanized 
steel bars running continuous horizon- 
tally from jamb to jamb and locked into 
rolled steel vertical side guides. The 
horizontal bars are flexibly connected 
by unbreakable vertical steel links; per- 
mitting entire grille to coil overhead. 

Patented Locking Device for Rolling 
Grilles; Bars throw to both sides and 
engage holes in backs of side guides. 
Padlock or cylinder lock can be fur- 
nished, workable from either side. A 
combination Rolling Door and grille 
has been designed for use where lower 





LABELED ROLLING STEEL (Llenroc) FIRE DOOR, 
Shown 


(Above) 


coiling under lintel in the opening between the jambs. 
in section. 

Note the overhead counterbalancing shaft, used both in rolling 
doors and rolling grilles; and the enclosing hood. Side guides 
may be concealed in the wall and the overhead coil hidden in 
the ceiling. 


Three CORNELL ROLLING GRILLES separating locker rooms 
from gymnasium; Castlemont High School, Oakland, California 
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TYPE 





CORNELL ROLLING GRILLE in 

school corridor, Kansas. Side 

guides and overhead coil are con- 
cealed in jambs and ceiling 


Send for new Catalog U 


} 
re 


section is to be closed by slats and upper section 
open grille construction to permit ventilation. 


CORNELL SLIDING GRILLES 


Cornell Sliding Grilles give high protection at except 


ally low cost. It is a patented steel curtain of heaviest gal 
vanized chain link factory fence, extended to any height « 
opening by galvanized rods running to track above Phe 


‘ 


grilles can be used anywhere to keep out intruders and allow 
free circulation of air. The construction makes it possible 
to nest the sliding Grilles at the side of an opening in a space 
only % of the opening width. Grille will travel around a 
curve, and lie at a right angle to opening if there is 10” room 
available from edge of jamb. 

Cornell Sliding Grilles are rec- 
ommended for school corridors, 
as a low priced substitute for 
Rolling Grilles; for auditoriums 
and stages; for gymnasium and 
court windows, entrances, gates 
or partitions; and for athletic and 
parking areas. 
(Right) Close-up of CORNELL 
SLIDING GRILLE 

Note cap at each top joint. 

Standard Size Grille, 10’ x 12’, 

complete $58.50 f. o. b. factory. 





lj 
| 
z 
5 
a 





Showing use for large SLIDING GRILLE in combination audi- 
torium and gym in New Jersey School 
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SECTION Ill 


ARCHITECTS FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


college buildings in recent years. 


No attempt has been made to evaluate the skill or professional standing of the ar 
nersons interested in the construction of new buildings can obtain valuable advice in this 


All the architects listed in this Directory are now at work on educational buildings or have des 





number of school and 


chitects listed. Boards of Education and 


matter from the presidents of the local 


hapters of the American Institute of Architects, or from the national headquarters of that organization, The Octagon, 


Washington, D. C 


, and from such sources as the National Advisory Council on School Buildings, the United States Office of 


Education, the respective state departments of education, the Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, and the Department of Educational Administration of Teachers College, 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Henry Sprott Long, Lewis R 
Associate, Martin Bldg 
Charles H. McCauley, Jackson Bldg 


Miller, Martin & Lewis, Title Guarantee 


Bldg 
Jack B. Smith, Martin Bldg. 
E. B. Van Keuren, Inc., Farley Bldg 


Warren, Knight & Davis, Protective Life 


Bldg 
lorace M. Weaver, Lyric Bldg 
Gadsden 
Paul W. Hofferbert, 220 S. 8th St 
Matthews H. Tardy, 290 S. 8th St 
Mobile 
Fred W. Clarke, Box 301 
Roberts & Long, First National Bank 
Annex 
Montgomery 
Carl B. Cooper 
R. L. Kenan & Associates, Bell Bldg 
Ozark 
H. L. Holmar Jr Holman Bldg 
Sheffield 
Howard A. Griffith, Jr., 202 E. Fourth St 
Tuscaloosa 
Don Buel Schuyler, First National Bank 
Bldg 
Arizona 
Phoenix 
Lescher & Mahoney, Title & Trust Bldg 
Tucson 
nry O. Jaa id 103 Miltonberg St. 
James Macmillan, 537 E. Third St. 
Roy W. Place & Lew Place, 20 E. Pen 


nington St 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville 
Paul Young, Jr., McIlroy Bank Bldg. 
Fort Smith 
Haralson & Mott, Merchants Bank Bldg. 
E. Chester Nelson, Merchants Nat’l Bank 
Bldg 
Little Rock 
Brueggeman, Swaim & Allen, 
Bldg. 
Ginocchio & Cromwell, Hall Bldg 
Wittenberg & Delony, Pyramid Bldg. 
Pine Bluff 
Mitchell Selligman, National Bldg 


Gazette 


California 
Alhambra 
Richard ©. Farrell, 731 N. Marguerita 
Ave. 


Quintin & Westberg, 308 S. Garfield Ave. 
Bakersfield 


Charles H. Biggar, Haberfelde Bldg. 
Stanton Willard, 1314 17th St. 
Frank Wynkoop, Haberfelde Bldg. 





Paceley, 


Berkeley 
John J. Donovan, 950 Parker St 
Dragon & Schmidts, 2068 Allston Way 
Wm. ©. Hays, Robert J. Evans, Assos 
ate, 2924 Derby St 
W. H. Ratcliff, 2323 Shattuck 


Burlingame 
E. L. Norberg, 407 Occidental Ave 


Del Monte 
Robert Stanton and Thomas B. Mulvin 
Hotel Del Monte 


Fresno 
W. D. Coates, Rowell Bldg. 
Franklin & Kump, 1244 ‘‘O’’ 8t 
David H. Horn, Rowell Bldg 
H. Rafael Lake, Mattei Bldg 
E. Charles Parke, 3104 Kirckhoff St 
Fred L. Swartz, Brix Bldg. 


Fullerton 
Harry K. Vaughn, Chapman Bldg. 
Glendale 


Melwond St 


Postle & Postle, 1900 


Hollywood 
H. L. Gogerty, 1717 N. Vine 8t 


Long Beach 
Warren Dedrick, Heartwell Bldg. 
D. Easton Herrald, 4319 E. 11th St 
Jess J. Jones, F. & M. Bank Bldg. 
Victor E. Siebert, 215 American 
Kenneth S. Wing, 501 Termino Ave. 


Los Angeles 

M. L. Barker & G. Lawrence Ott, 624 
S. LaBrea Ave. 

Harold D. Cross, 124 W. 4th St. 

Paul O. Davis, 417 S. Hill St. 

Clifford K. Denman, 311 S. Spring St 

Ralph C. Flewelling. 816 W. 5th St 

William H. Harrison, 816 W. 5th St 

Hibbard, Gerity and Kerton, 816 W. 5th 
St. 

Myron Hunt and H. ©. Chambers, 408 
S. Spring St. 

©. Raimond Johnson, University of South 
ern California, 3551 University Ave. 

Joseph Kaiser, 5849 S. Van Ness Ave 

Paul Kingsbury, 815 S. Hill St 
San Marino) 

Kistner & Wright, Architects Bldg 

Samuel E. Lunden, Rowan Bldg 

Marsh, Smith & Powell, 816 W. 5th St 

Albert ©. Martin, Higgins Bldg. 

William Mellema, 1663 Beverly Blvd 

A. 8. Nibecker, Jr., Board of Education 
1425 San Pedro St. 

Raphael A. Nicolais, 5670 Wilshire Blvd 

Elwin P. Norberg, Board of Educatior 
1425 San Pedro St 

Harry L. Pierce, 1443 Mt. Pleasant St. 

Thos. Franklin Power, 6834 Odin St 

Alfred W. Rea & Chas. E. Garstang, 
304 South Broadway 

Edward Cray Taylor and Ellis Wing 
Taylor, 803 W. 8rd St. 
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(also in 


Columbia Unive rsity, New York. 


Monrovia 
Robert M. Finlayson, Central Bldg. 
Monterey 
C. J. Ryland, 136 Bonifacio PI. 
Oakland 
W G. Cor Bank of America Bldg. 
Palo Alto 
Birge M. Clark & David B. Clark, 310 
University Ave. 
Pasadena 
Walter C. Folland, 224 S. Oak Knoll Ave, 
Frederick Kennedy, Jr., 1041 E. Green 


S 
eatin & Maybury, 25 S. Euclid Ave. 
Richmond 
Keith O. Narbett, 468 31st St. 
Riverside 
G. Stanlk Wilson, 3681 Sixth St. 
Sacramento 
Chas. F California State Life 
Bldg 


Harry J. Devine, Cronan Bldg. 
George C. Sellon, California State Life 
Bldg. 
mard F. Starks, Bank of America 
Bldg 
Salinas 
Charles E. Butner, 7 Winham St. 
San Bernardino 
Worswick & Culver, Fuller Bldg. 


San Diego 

Frank L. Hope, Jr., San Diego Trust & 
Savings Bldg 

Jackson & Hamill, Bank of America Bldg 

Wm. Templeton Johnson, San Diego Trust 
& Savings Bldg 

Kistner & Curtis, Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 

William P. Lodge, Fifth Avenue Bldg. 

San Francisco 

Blanchard & Maher, 369 Pine St. 

Arthur Brown, Jr., 251 Kearny St. 

Arnold Constable, 580 Market St. 

Norman R. Coulter, 244 Kearny St. 

Edwards & Schary, 704 Market St. 

Walter C. Falch, Hearst Bldg. 

John J. Fol 770 Fifth Ave. 

Kent & Hass, 525 Market St. 

Masten and Hurd, 442 Post St. 

Maybeck & White, Russ Bldg. 

J. R. Miller and T. L. Pflueger, 580 
Market St 


William Mooser, 244 Kearny St. 


William Henry Rowe, 127 Montgomery 
St 

N. W. Sexton, De Young Bldg. 

Har \. Thomsen, Jr., 315 Montgomery 


San Luis Obispo 
H. B 
San Rafael 
Carl F. Gromme, 1010 B St. 


Douglas, Santa Barbara and High 
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Santa Barbara 
E. Keith Lockard, 117 E. De la Guerra 
St. 
Santa Cruz 
Lynn R. Duckering, 27 Front St 
Santa Maria 


Crawford & Daniel, Gibson-Drexler Bldg 


Santa Paula 
Roy ©. Wilson, Box 951 


Santa Rosa 


C. A. Caulkins, Jr., Rosenberg Bldg. 
William Herbert, Rosenberg Bldg. 


Stockton 
Elmore G. Ernst, 561 E. Harding Way 
Frank V. Mayo & Eric Johnson, 931 N. 
Eldorado St. 
Joseph Losekann, 311 E. Market St 


Colorado 
Boulder 


Huntington, Jones & Hunter, Citizens 
National Bank Bldg. 


Colorado Springs 


Edward L. Bunts, First National Bank 
Bldg 


Denver 
William N. Bowman, Insurance Bldg. 
T. H. Buell & Co., 730 14th St. 
H. W. J. Edbrooke, Tabor Bldg. 
John K. Monroe, 22nd St. & Broadway 
Earl ©. Morris, Midland Savings Bldg. 
G. Meredith Musick, Patterson Bldg 
C. Francis Pillsbury, Midland Savings 

Bldg. 

Gordon D. White, 615 Columbine St. 


Greeley 


F. W. Ireland, Jr., Colorado State College 
of Education 


Pueblo 


Walter DeMordaunt & John Gray, 
Thatcher Bldg 


Wheatridge 


R. O. Parry, 3855 Harlan St. 


Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Frederick H. Beckwith, 19 Arcade St. 
Danbury 

Philip Nichols Sunderland, Inc., 81 West 

St. 

Fairfield 

0. ©. 8. Ziroli, 1330 Post Rd. 
Hartford 


Golden, Storrs & Co., 343 Fairfield Ave 
Carl J. Malmfeldt & Associates, 36 Pear] 
St. 

William T. Marchant, 36 Pearl St. 

John J. McMahon, 187 Barker St. 

Frank W. Whiton, 550 Main St. 
Litchfield 

Ernest Sibley 
Middletown 

Carl E. Segerberg, 57 Barbara Road 

W. T. Towner, 164 Court St. 
New Haven 

Brown & Von Beren, Inc., 295 Sherman 

Ave. 

R. W. Foote, 157 Church St. 

Dwight E. Smith, 956 Chapel St. 
New London 

Payne & Keefe, Manwaring Bldg. 
Norwich 

Chandler & Palmer, Thayer Bldg. 
Stamford 

Provoost & Everett, 421 Main St 
West Hartford 

Russell F. Barker, 17 Staples Place 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Walter Carlson, Delaware Trust Bldg. 
Martin & Jeffers, Inc., DuPont Bldg. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Rhees E. Burket, 726 Jackson PI. 
Albert I. Cassell, 1908 14th St., N. W. 
Faulkner & Kingsbury, 917 15th St. 


Raymond Freeburg, 3508 Sixteenth St., 


N. W. 


Frederick V. Murphy, 1413 H St., N. W. 


Upman & Adams, 808 17th St., N. W. 
A. Hamilton Wilson, 1022 20th St., N. W 


Nathan ©. Wyeth, Municipal Architect, 


District Bldg. 


Florida 
Daytona Beach 
Harry M. Griffin, 309 N. Grandview Ave 
Gainesville 
Sanford W. Goin, 230 E. Main St 
Jacksonville 
Mellen C. Greeley, Barnett National Bank 
Bldg. 
Olof Eskil Segerberg, Box 4242 
Max L. Worthley, 605 Ocean St. 
Lakeland 
W. B. & Thomas V. Talley, 201% E. 
Lemon St. 
Miami 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Seybold Bldg 
Miami Beach 
August Geiger, 1663 Meridian Ave 
Pensacola 
Yonge & Hart, 406 Thiesen BI. 


St. Petersburg 
Archie G. Parish, Empire Bldg. 
Tallahassee 
T. Angus MacEwen, 108 Briarcliffe Drive 
Herbert D. Mendenhall, 814 N. Jeffer 
son St. 
James A. Stripling, State Department of 
Education 


West Palm Beach 

Edgar S. Wortman, Guaranty Bldg 
Winter Park 

Jas. Gamble Rogers, II, Post Office Bldg. 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Burge & Stevens, Palmer Bldg 
Wm. J. J. Chase, 140 Peachtree St. (also 
in Albany, Ga.) 
David S. Cuttino, Jr., and Ross H. How 
ard, Associate, Peters Bldg 
Daniell & Beutell, Ga. Savings Bank 
Bldg. 
Hentz, Adler, & Shutze, Candler Bldg. 
Ivey & Crook, Candler Bldg 
Henry H. Jordan, Healey Bldg 
(dis Clay Poundstone, Palmer Bldg. 
Roberts and Company, In 
Arthur Neal Robinson, Sr. & Jr., Henry 
Grady Bldg. 
Sayward & Logan, Palmer Bldg. 
Norman F. Stambaugh, Citizens & South 
ern National Bank Bldg. 
Jess Wilhoit, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg 
Augusta 
Brown & Eve, Masonic Bldg 
F. Arthur Hazard, Masonic Bldg. 
Scroggs & Ewing, Southern Finance Bldg 
Columbus 
T. F. Lockwood, Box 34 


Macon 
Dennis & Dennis, 556 Mulberry St. 
Ellamae Ellis League, Grand Bldg. 
Savannah 
Cletus W. Bergen, Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Levy & Clarke, Liberty Bank Bldg. 


Idaho 
Boise 
Wayland & Fennell, Box 1277 
Idaho Falls 


L. E. Stalker, Jennie Rogers Bldg 

Sundberg & Sundberg, Salisbury Bld i 
Lewiston 

Hugh Richardson, Weisgerber Bldg 
Nampa 

Lee R. Cooke Box 448 
Pocatello 

Frank H. Paradice, Jr 
Twin Falls 


Frank H. Paradice, Jr., Holmes G 
Fidelity National Bank Bldg 
Andrew McQuaker, 435 2nd Ave N 


Dietrich Bldg 


Illinois 
Alton 
Deeter & Drake, 615 E i 
Walter W. Wuellner, 115 Market § 
Aurora 
Wybe J. van der Meer, 70 S. Ma 


Belleville 
Rubach & Weisenstein, 2214 | M 
Bloomington 
Lundeen & Hilfinger, Corn Belt Ba: 
Bldg. 
Schaeffer & Hooton, Peoples Bank Bldg 
Champaign 
F. E. Berger & R. L. Kelley, | 
Bldg 


George E. Ramey & Co., Robeson Bldg 


Chicago 

William N 
St 

Allen & Webster, 1425 N Dearborr S 

Gerald A. Barry, 4929 W. Augusta I 

Burnham & Hammond, Inc., 160 N. La 
Salle St. 

John D. Chubb, 109 N. Dearborn St 

John Leonard Hamilton, 814 N. Tower 
Court 

Charles Hodgdon, 111 W. Monroe St 

Holabird & Root, 333 N. Michigan A 

Holmes & Flinn, 8 8S. Dearborn St 

C. I. Krajewski, 612 N. Michigan Ave 

Godfrey E. Larson Inc., 77 W. Washing 


Alderman, 140 §S 


ton St. 
H. T. Liebert, 5442 Winthrop A 
Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., 38 8S. De 
St 
McCarthy, Smith & Eppig, 43 E. Ol! 
St 
Howard S. Muesse 360 N M gal 
Ave 
Perkins, Wheeler & Will, Mer 
Mart 


Clement L. Piontek, 5010 Oakdale Ave 
E. E. Roberts and Elmer C. Roberts 

22 E. Huron St. 

Jos. A. Slupkowski, 3024 Haussen Ct 
Robert Work, 75 E. Wacker Drive 


Decatur 
S. A. Clausen, Standard Office Bldg 
Engineering Service Corporation, Decatur 
Club Bldg. 
Charles Harris, Standard Office Bldg 
East St. Louis 
Kennedy, Spencer & Goedde, I 
tional Bank Bldg 
Knoebel & Pabst, Spivey Bldg. 
Elgin 
Leroy W. Thompson, 355 Congdon Ave 


Galesburg 

Aldrich & Aldrich, Bondi Bldg. 
Highland Park 

John 8S. Van Bergen, 234 Cedar Ave 


Kewanee 
John A. Scribbins, 110% W. First St 
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Lincoln 
& Dea Be 106 
Moline 
IX Beck ror Reliance 
lliiam H. Schulzke, Fifth Avenue Bldg 
Mt. Vernon 
er & W ! First 3 Ba 
Bldg 
Murphysboro 
R. Z. Gill & Co., 1328% Walnut St 
Ottawa 
ouis H. Gerding, 708 LaSalle St 


lameson & Harrison, Alliance Life Bldg 


Rockford 


ert A. Johnson, 501 7th St 
nond A. Orput, Em} I 
Rock Island 
rvin & Stuhr, Safety Bldg 
A. Horn, Rock Island Bank Bidg 
Springfield 
J. Reiger, Security Bldg 
Urbana 
\ Rover B. Da 
S. Bre i 
Smith. Kratz & Strong. 101 S. Broadway 
rnest L. Stouffer, Administration Bldg 
Waukegan 
strand & Schad, 118 N. Genesee St. 


Connersville 
& Hanson, 715% ¢ 
Crawfordsville 
Carroll O. Beeson, Ben Hur Bldg 
Crown Point 
E. Turner, 11¢ 


East Chicago 


S. Bit 2 \ 
Botteror 4 Ma S 
D. Norr Calumet Bldg 
Evansville 
vin ¢ B le 121 1 Ss 
I I & ( 


Fort Wayne 
Roy Bradley, 225 E. Berry St 
bert Heeter, Lincoln Tower 
Frankfort 
ard & W 9 S. Jacl St 
tary 
e H. Wildermuth & Co., 527 Broadway 
fammond 
Cosby Bernard & Co 11 For 


S. Hutton, 5231 Hohman Ave 
lianapolis 
A. Bohlen & Son, Majestic Bldg 


I. Brour 429-31 ¢ T 
& James 33 N. Penn St 
rt Foltz & Son, Architects & Build 
Bldg 
Guire & Shook, Fletcher Trust Bldg 
Daniel J. Zimmerman, I: & Asso 


3538 N. Meridian St 
ntland 
A. Bruck, Box 205 
ifayette 
Valter Scholer, 1114 State St 
gansport 
nry C. Wolf, 316 Heath St 
Michigan City 
Phelps & Peck, Inc., 622% Franklin St 


New Albany 
Hawkins & Walker, Elsby Bldg 
Richmond 


Werking & Son 1 N. 20th St 
South Bend 
\ tin & Shambleau, J. M. 8S. Bldg 


Willard M. Ellwood, Christman Bldg. 
Maurer & Maurer, 107 Lincoln Way, E 


( J Miller, Court House Basement 


Ernest W. Young, Sherland Bldg 
Terre Haute 

Miller & Yeager, Opera House Bldg 
Vincennes 

Lester W. Routt, Citizens Trust Bldg 


Westport 


lowa 
Ames 
Allen He Kimba lowa State ( 
Burlington 


Robin B. Carswell, F. & M. Bank Bldg 


Cedar Rapids 

Mark Anthony, O.R.C. Bldg. 

W. J. Brown, Higley Bldg 

Norman Hatton, Higley Bldg 

Chas. B. Zalesky, Mer. Nat’l Bank Bldg 
Davenport 

Arthur H. Eberling, Kahl Bldg 

Kruse & Parish, Kahl Bldg. 


Seth J Temple—Arthur Temy 
Bank Bldg 
Decorah 


Charles Altfillisch, 126% W. Water St 


Des Moines 
ulph Arnold. Board of Control of State 


Dougher, Rich & Woodburn, Old Colony 


Bldg 
Keffer & Jones, Masonic Temple 
Proudfoot Rawson Brooks & Borg, Hub 


bell Bldg 
Oren Thomas, Des Moines Bldg. 
Tinsley, McBroom & Higgins, Hubbell 
Bldg. 
Forest City 
Thorwald Thorson 
Fort Dodge 
E. O. Damon, East Mason Bldg. 
Frank W. Griffith, Snell Bldg. 
Iowa City 
Geo. L. Horner, State University of Iowa 
Marshalltown 
Russell J. Prescott, 17% W. Main St 
Mason City 
Hansen & Waggoner, 11% S. Federa 
Ave 
Sioux City 


seuttler & Arnold, Insurance Exchange 


Bldg 
Waterloo 
Mortimer B. Cleveland 424 | 4th St 
Kansas 
Abilene 


Frank H. Cayton, Citizens Bank Bld 


st 


Chanute 

Wolpert & Newcomb, Mercantile Bldg 
Clay Center 

Hal Wheelock, 1405 Fifth St 


Emporia 
A. E fuck, 1019 Walnut St 
W. F. Marx, 715 Commercial St 
Hutchinson 
Harold T. English, Nelson Bldg. 
Otho McCracken, 308 W, 20th St 
Mann & Oo., Box 529 


Ottawa 
( A. V 220% S. Main 
Parsons 


amson & Ce¢ 30x 319 


Salina 
Chas. W. Shaver, United Life Bldg. 
Topeka 


4 


Cuthbert & Suehrk, 735 Kansas Ave. 
Vv. E. G ‘ National Reserve Bldg. 
Wichita 
1120 S. Emporia Ave. 
k ks, Beacon Bldg. 
& icher, Brown Bldg. 
Robinson, 540 §S. Madison 


Lorentz Schmidt, 1832 E. 2nd St. 
Glen H. Thomas, 125% N. Topeka Ave. 


Kentucky 
Bowling Green 
gra 919 Park St. 
Frankfort 
301 2nd St. 


Hazard 


Hopkinsville 
hn T. Waller, 1700 8S. Virginia St. 
Lexington 
Frankel & Curtis, McClelland Bldg. 
hn T. ¢ 234 E. Short St. 
I ‘ 236 E. Short St. 
John F. W n, 131 W. Short St. 


E. T. Hutchings, Heyburn Bldg. 
‘ if sreslin Bldg. 
x & Bro., Louisville Trust 


& Son, Fifth and Jeffer 


J Speed Bldg. 
Arthur G. Tafel, 140 8. 3rd St. 


Walter S 


Roberts, 115 E. 4th St. 
S t Jr Box 706 
1210 Highway 


Louisiana 
Alexandria 
& Co., Inc., Rapides 


I Box 1694 
Charles T. Roberts, Guaranty Bank Bldg. 
Baton Rouge 
Bodman & Murrell, Reymond Bldg. 
Robert H. Goodman, Wieck Bldg. 


rhompson, 424 State St. 
Lafayette 
& R Frederick J. Nehrbass, 
Edgewood Terrace 
Lake Charles 
& Q 827 Hodges 
Monroe 
W. Smith & Associates, Ouachita Na- 
| | 


New Orleans 

William R. Burk, Balter Bldg. 

Edgar A. Christy, Orleans Parish School 
Board, 703 Carondelet St. 

Diboll-Kess« & Associates, Baronne 
Bidg 

Favrot & Ree Nola Bldg. 

Moise H. Goldstein & Associates, Ameri- 
can Bank Bldg 

William T. Nolan, Queen & Crescent Bldg. 

Carl L. O er, Pere Marquette Bldg. 

Allison Owen, Canal Bldg. 
eo. L. Pert saronne Bldg. 

Wogan & Bernard, Baronne Bldg. 
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Shreveport 
Stanley Brown, Box 537, Queensborough 
Station 


Samuel G. Wiener, C. N. B. Bldg. 


Maine 
Augusta 


, 


Bunker & Savage, 256 Water St 
Bangor 


Crowell & Lancaster, 6 State St. 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
O. Eugene Adams, 329 N. Charles St. 
John A. Ahlers, 4810 Roland Ave. 
Wm. W. Emmart, Munsey Bldg. 
Bernard Evander, 6108 Stuart Ave 
Clyde N. & Nelson Friz, Lexington Bldg 
David Harrison, 421 St. Paul St 
Harry L. Katz, 3212 Gwynns Falls Park, 
Professional Bldg 
Frederick L. W. Moehle & Associates, 
Perring & Remington, 10 W. Chase St 
Smith & May, Baltimore Trust Bldg 
Taylor & Fisher, 1012 N. Calvert St. 





Hagerstown 

A. J. Klinkhart, Franklin Court 
Hyattsville 

Kea, Ross & Walton 
Salisbury 

Edwin W on Booth, M 

Malone & Williams 
Takoma Park 


Ronald Senseman, 11 Carroll Ave 


ua 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Andrews, Jones, Biscoe & Whitmore, 5 
Congress St. 
Appleton & Stearns, 53 State St. 
J. Williams Beal, Sons, 185 Devonshire 
St. 
Francis D. Bulman, 1078 Boylston St. 
Coolidge & Carlson, 89 State St 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
L Cor t 
Desmond & Lord, 6 Beacon St 
William W. Drummey & Co 
mouth St 
M. A. Dyer Co 8 Beacon St 
Charles R. Greco, Inc 11 Beacon St. 
Hutchins & French, 11 Beacon St. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 126 New- 
bury St. 
Leland & Larsen, 20 Providence St 
Markus & Nocka, 184 Boylston St. 
McLaughlin & Burr, 60 Congress St 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 141 Milk St. 
Isidor Richmond, 248 Boylston St. 
James H. Ritchie & Associates, 20 New 
bury St. 
Arthur Rosenstein, 120 Milk St 
Louis Warren Ross, 20 Kilby St. 
Richard Shaw, 25 Huntington Ave. 
George H. Sidebottom, 120 Milk St. 
Fall River 
Israel T. Almy, 56 N. Main St. 
E. M. Corbett, 49 Purchase St. 
Fitchburg 
S. W. Haynes & Associates, 336 Main St. 
Greenfield 
James A. Britton, 78 Federal St. 
Bernhard Dirks, 20 Federal St. 
Haverhill 
Morse & Dickinson & Goodwin, 25 Wash 
ington Sq. 


) 


irt S 


38 Dart 


Lawrence 

Ashton & Huntress, 477 Essex St. 
Leominster 

Harold E. Mason, 15 Prospect St. 
Lynn 

George A. Cornet, 14 Central Ave. 
Milton 

Frank Irving Cooper Associates, 554 

Pleasant St. 


Newton 
Edmund I. Leeds, 46 Waverly Ave. 
Northampton 


Frank Mark Mahoney, 199 Main St. 
Norwood 
William G. Upham, Bigelow Bldg 


Springfield 
Morris W. Maloney, 220 Dwight St. 
Henry J. Tessier, 220 Dwight St 
Worcester 


O. E. Nault & Sons, 48 Hamilton St. 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
A. B. Chanel, 9 Merwood Drive 
Lewis J. Sarvis, Bailey Bldg. 
Bay City 
Joseph C. Goddeyne, Bay City Bank Bldg. 
Bloomfield Hills 
Eliel & Eero Saarinen 
Dearborn 
Bennett & Straight, Schaefer Bldg 
Harry C. Vicary, 22148 Michigan Ave. 
Detroit 
Derrick & Gamber, Inc., Union Guardian 
Bldg. 
George F. Diehl, 120 Madison St. 
J. Ivan Dise, 2631 Woodward Ave. 
Jensen & Keough, 3757 Gladstone Ave. 
Lane-Davenport-Meyer, Donovan Bldg 


Lyndon & Smith, Murphy Bldg., High 
land Park 

McGrath & Dohmen, 2631 Woodward 
Ave. 


Malcolmson, Calder & Hammond, Inc., 
1217 Griswold St. 

G. M Merritt & Lyle S. Cole, 1111 
Collingwood Ave 

C. William Palmer, 243 W. Congress St. 

Edward A. Schilling, 409 Griswold St. 

George L. W. Schulz, 1354 Broadway 

Shreve, Anderson & Walker, Marquette 
iidg 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg. 

N. Chester Sorensen Co., Industrial Bank 


Bldg. 
B. C. Wetzel & Co., Dime Bank Bldg. 
Flint 
Geo. J. Bachman & C. G. Finster, Dryden 
Bldg. 


Grand Rapids 
Roger Allen, Grand Rapids National Bank 
Bldg. 
Knecht, McCarty & Thebaud, Inc., Wat 
son Bldg 
Henry H. Turner, 1620 Sherman St. 
Kalamazoo 
Stewart-Kingscott Co., 208 Elm St. 
Lansing 
Lee Black & Kenneth C. Black, Capitol 
Savings & Loan Bldg. 
Herrick & Simpson, Bauch Bldg 
Warren S. Holmes Co., Olds Tower Bldg. 
Marquette 
David E. Anderson, 301 Nester BIk. 
Menominee 
Hubert & Gijelsteen, 1065 Sheridan Rd. 
Port Huron 
Walter H. Wyeth, Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Royal Oak 
Frank D. Madison, Wayne-Oakland Bank 
Bldg. 
Saginaw 
Samuel C. Allen, Eddy Bldg. 
Frederick Beckbissinger, 304 Carroll St. 
Donald A. Kimball, 2345 Delaware Blvd. 


St. Johns 
R. V. Gay 
Traverse City 
Ralph L. Bauer, State Bank Bldg. 


Wayne 
Brender & Van Reyendam 
Ypsilanti 
R. 8S. Gerganoff, 206 N. Washingtor 


Minnesota 
Albert Lea 
LeRoy Gaarder, Hyde Bldg. 
Austin 
Allen H. Meinecke, 129 N. Main St 
Duluth 
E. F. Broomhall, Box 472 
Erickson & Co., 1911 E. 2nd St 
Giliuson & Ellingsen, Torrey Bldg 
A. Reinhold Melander, Alworth B 
Thomas J. Shefchik, Lonsdale B 
C. H. Smith, Torrey Bldg. 
Fergus Falls 
Foss & Co., 415 South M 
Hibbing 
J. C. Taylor, 902 Minnesota St 
Mankato 
Pass & Rockey, 124% E. Jackson 8 


Minneapolis 
E. B. Croft, 1004 Marquette Ave. 
Walter R. Dennis, 1108 Nicollet A 
E. H. Enger, joard of Educatior 5 
N. E. Broadway 

Haxby & Bissell, 1111 Nicollet Ave 
Jacobson & Jacobson, Sexton Bldg 
Lang & Raugland, Wesley Templ 
Larson & McLaren, Foshay Tower 
Pesek & Shifflet, 914 Marquette Ave 
Edmund J. Prondzinski, Plymouth 


New Uim 
Albert G. Plagens, 300 N. State St 
St. Cloud 
Frank W. Jackson, Granite Ex 
Bldg 
Louis C, Pinault 
St. Paul 


Frank A. Abrahamson, Endicott B 
William L. Alban, Endicott Bldg 


Chas. A jassford, City Architect, ¢ 
House 

P. C. Bettenburg & Co., 1437 Mars! 
Ave. 

Carl H suetow, 570 N. Sne ng 


Eugene D. Corwin, Guardian Bldg 
Ellerbe & Co., First National Bank B 


Ray R. Gauger & Co., 2635 Ur 
Ave. 

Hausler & Fridlund, 1591-93 Uni 
St 


William M. Ingemann, Anchor Bldg 
Clarence H. Johnston, Empire Bank Bldg 
James C. Niemeyer, 1075 Lombard A 
Eugene V. Schaefer, Shubert Bldg 
Slifer & Cone, Endicott Bldg. 

Toltz, King & Day, Inc., Pioneer Bldg 


Winona 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen (also in La 


Crosse, Wis.) 


Mississippi 
Biloxi 
John T. Collins, Fayard Bldg. 
Gulfport 


Shaw & Woleben, Salloum Bldg 
Vinson B. Smith Jr., Hewes Bldg 


Hattiesburg 
Landry & Matthes, 218 W. Pine St 
Jackson 
Fort & White, Deposit Guaranty Ba 
Bldg. 


Hull & Drummond, First Federal Bldg 

E. L. Malvaney, Millsaps Bldg. 

R. W. Naef, 411% E. Capitol St. 

N. W. Overstreet, 201 N. Lamar St 

James M. Spain, Deposit Guaranty Bldg 
Meridian 

Krouse & Brasfield, Kidder Bldg 


Pascagoula 


Hearon & McCleskey, Box 66 (also in 


Hattiesburg, Miss.) 
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irkville 


Missouri 


pe Girardeau 
Carl Jourdar 127 N. Fred St 


fferson City 
Edwin Fr 4107 Lafayette St 
Kansas City 
ecke, 
Bldg. 
1el W. Bihr, Jr., 912 Baltimore Ave. 
Carroll & Dean, R. A. Long Bldg 
iward M. Fuller 1012 Baltimore Ave 
lerick C. Gunr National Fidelity Life 






rdy & Sci r S \ id 
Keene & Simpsor 15 W 1 
hur Kriel 1638 M arkwa 
rshall & Brown, 114 W g 
H. D. Pampel, Finance B 
Payne & | I 845 
\\V ith St 
ivier & Owen 7 Grand A 
ph B. Sha | 
( is, A. Smit! I ur 


Moberly 
Ludwig Abt, Riegel Bldg 

St. Joseph 
Walter Boschen 
Eckel & Aldrich, Corby Bldg 
Everett Johns, Empire Trust 


517% Francis St. 


Eugene R. Meier, Bartlett Bldg 


St. Louis 
Macon A. Abbitt, 315 N. 7th St 


msack & I ’ if 108 S 
la Bou ault, 411 N 
Hugo K. Graf, 2825 Olive St 

enry P. Hess, Ambassador 

John Hoener 415 S. K ghway 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc 911 I t St 
Jamieson & Spearl, Arcade Bldg 
La Beaume & Klein, 315 N. 7th St 


Murphy & Wischmeyer, 911 I ist St 
P. M O'Meara & Associate 7 ) Wa 
terman Ave 
Springfield 
Earl Hawkins, McDaniel B 
Johnson & Robinett, Landers Bldg 
Dan R. Sandford, Woodruff Bldg 


Montana 
Billings 
Chandler C. Cohagen, Hedden Bldg 
Cushing & Terrell, Box 1776 
J. G. Link & Co., Electric Bldg 
Edwin G. Osness, 2714 10th Ave., N 


} 


Bozeman 
Fred F. Willson, Box 497 
Butte 
( Hugenin & Associat 1201 W 


Porphyry St 
Great Falls 
Cottier & Herrington, First National 
jank Bldg 
V. McIver, Box 1945 
Shanley & van Teylingen, Medical Arts 
Bldg 
Helena 
Orr Pickering, Union Bank B 
Kalispell 
Fred A. Brinkman, Whipps Block 
Missoula 
H. E. Kirkemo, Lehsou Block 


Nebraska 
Kearney 
John P. Helleberg, 2302 Central Ave. 
McClure & Walker, 2111% Central Ave. 
Lincoln 


Fritz Oraig, Stuart Bldg. 
Davis & Wilson, Stuart Bldg. 


N. Bruce Hazen, Stuart Bldg. Santa Fe 


Meginnis & Schaumberg, Federal Secur . 


sox 308 
ities Bldg on , 
5° ( H o Zehner and As- 
J. F. Reynolds, 1637 S. 11th St ‘ ang Zehner and As 
North Platte ( ~ 805 Allendale St, 
( ( Coursey 517% De wey bt 
Omaha 7 
- New York 
N " 3 1 Seeline sldg 


Albany 


Everett S. Dodds, 6601 Florence Blvd 


Lahr & Stangel, W. O. W. Bidg H. O. Fullertor 152 Washington Ave. 
John Latenser & Sons, Inc., 1307 Farn ler, Gander & Gander, 17 Steuben St, 
ham St n Nik 13 State St. 
John & Alan McDonald, Standard Oil Office of Walter P. R. Pember, 24 James 
Bldg S 
Chas W. Steinbaug! Brandeis Theatre nu 109 State St. 
Bldg Amsterdam 
Scottsbluff ard | aly, 15 E. Main St. 
O. J. Hehnke, 213 I 16th St Auburn 
6 Gen ‘ St 
Nevada Binghamton 
Bene Conrad & Cummings, 99 Collier St. 
> , : : : i, =. 3 & Sons, 52 Exchange St. 
DeLongcham] & O’Brien, Gazette Bldg. Valter H. Whitlock, 609 Chenango St., 
( ng & Means, Clay Potters Bldg 
Brooklyn 
! I Supt. of School Bldgs., 
New Hampshire 49 Flatbush Ave. Ex- 
Durham Court St. 
& Herse lenry V ‘ y, 1 Hanson PI. 
Hanover Buffalo 
Jens Fred k Larson, 27 E. Whee K K >» Delaware Ave. 
St il H , h & James W. Kideney, 
We Hudson & Granger, Main St Fra + 


80 Parkside 
swell E. Pf 187 Niagara St. 
H. Schmill, Prudential 


Portsmouth 


vt 


Witmer H side Drive 


New Jersey Cortland 


Camden I autre Bidg 

Joseph Norman Hettel, 501 Cooper St Fayetteville 

F. Herbert Radey, 101 N. 7th St. re jon Wr 15 E. Genesee St. 
Cliffside Park Harrison 

Harry Lucht, 90 Washington Ave Robert P. V la, 231 Harrison Ave, 
Elizabeth Herkimer 

Leslie M. Dennis, 333 N. Broad St E. Sluyt 2 N. Washington St. 


Englewood 
Lawrence C. Licht, 101 W. Palisade Ave 
Fort Lee 
Hacker & Hacker, Fort Lee Trust 
Hackensack Newburgh 
Arthur E. Doré, 332 River St. ( l ~) 
George Nordham, 241 Main St. New York 
Hazlet & e 40 E. 41st St. 
Frederic Fessler, Holmdel Road nor Atterbury, 139 E. 58rd St. 
S i Bessell, 25 W. 51st St. 


x 280 Wall St. 


Bldg. Robert R. Graham, 25 Prospect St. 


216 Grand St. 


Irvington ee ee 
: ’ ee im J el, 516 Fifth Ave. 
Victor H. Strombach, 1243 Springfield Coffin & Coft 125 E. 46th St. 
Ave. Corbett & MacMurray, 130 W. 42nd St. 
Paterson Crow, Lewis & Wick, 200 5th Ave, 
Fanning & Shaw, 49 Ward St ggers and gins, 542 Fifth tga 
Randoly Evans, 140 Nassau St. 
Plainfield William Geh1 101 Park Ave. 
Ernest Thornell Brown, 201 E. 5th St. Archibald F. Gilbert, 358 5th Ave. 
Alfred M. Korff, 203 Park Ave. Alfred Mor Githens and Francis 
Trenton rk Ave. 
Louis S. Kaplan, 33 W. State St. W & Patterson, 28 W. 
Hugh A. Kelly, 219 E. Hanover St 4 pt j 
Wm. W. Slack & Son, 1401 W. State St. ix & Abramovitz, 45 
. nockele Plaza 
Union } Haugaard, Commissioner 
Frederick A. Elsasser, 1000 Stuyvesant f Architecture, 80 Centre St. 
Ave Edward Shephard Hewitt, 32 E. 57th St. 


West New York mas H. I g, 261 Broadway 


Frank J. Ricker, 6115 Hudson Ave. — E. Jallade, 597 5th Ave. i 
4. H. Knappe & Associates, 192 Lexing- 


ton Ave. 
New Mexico Archibald G. Lamont, 156 5th Ave. 
B. Francis McGuire, 466 Lexington Ave. 
Albuquerque Frederick Mathesius, 101 Park Ave. 
Brittelle & Ginner, K. of P. Bldg. McKim, Mead & White, 101 Park Ave. 
Louis G. Hesselden, 403 N. 12th St Moore & Hutchins, 11 East 44th St. 
lohn Muller, 10 E. 40th St. 
Robert J. Reiley, 62 W. 45th St. 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc., 156 E. 46th 
St 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 11 E. 44th St. 
Sloan & Behrens, 420 Lexington Ave. 


Clovis 
Robert E. Merrell, Box 852 
Jerry M. Schaefer, 1208 Pile St. 
Roswell 
Voorhees & Standhardt 
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John J. Stanton, 160 Fifth Ave 

Starrett & Van Vieck, 267 5th Ave. 

Tooker & Marsh, 101 Park Ave 

Office of Hobart Upjohn, Grand Central 
Terminal 

Van der Gracht & Kilham, 224 E. 49th 
St 


Theodore Visscher & James Burley, 51 E 
2nd St. 

Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, 101 
Park Ave 


Franklin B. Ware, 1170 Broadway 
Harold G. Webb, 101 Park Ave. 
York & Sawyer, 100 E. 42nd St 


Olean 

4. W. E. Schoenberg 
Plattsburg 

Alvin W. Inman, 27 Clinton St 
Poughkeepsie 

Don P. Emley, 49 Market St 
Rochester 

Carl ¢ Ade, 80 East Ave 


Lewis J. Brew, 42 East Ave. 
Charles A. Carpenter, 45 Exchange 
Dryer & Dryer, 2550 East Ave 
William G. Kaelber and L. A. Waasdorp 
311 Alexander St. 
George F. Lorenz, 3086 St. Paul Blvd 
Francis R. Scherer, 13 S. Fitzhugh St. 
Smith & Stickney, 154 East Ave 


St 


Rome 
F. W. Kirkland, American Block 
Syracuse 
Paul Hueber, Starrett-Syracuse Bldg 
Melvin L. & Harry A. King, Denison 
Bldg. 


Randall & Vedder, S. A. & K. Bldg 
D. Kenneth Sargent, Starrett-Syracuse 
Bldg. 
Utica 
Bagg & Newkirk, 258 Genesee St 
Edward d. serge 704 Washingtor st 
Valley Stream 


Frederic P. Wiedersum, 240 Rockaway 


Ave. 
Watertown 
The William T Field Engineers Ine 
Flower Bldg 
Office of David D. Kieff, C. of ¢ Bidg 


West Hempstead 
W. H. Spaulding, 22 Stevens Ave. 
Wyandach 


Hugo H. Avolin, Belmont Road 


North Carolina 
Asheville 


S. Grant Alexander & Ass¢ 
College St 
Henry Irven Gaines, 92 Patton Ave 
Ronald Greene Arcade Bldg 
Black Mountain 
A Lawrence Kocher, Black Mountain 
College 
Charlotte 
Louis H. Asbury, Commercial Bank Bldg 
Chas. W. Connelly, Builders Bldg 
Walter W. Hook, Commercial Bldg 


Durham 

R. R. Markley, Geer Bldg 
Elkin 

J. M. Franklin, Box 28 
Goldsboro 


A. J. Maxwell, Jr., Borden Bldg. 


Greensboro 
W. L. Brewer, Dixie Bldg 
Charles C. Hartman 
Leon McMinn, Southeastern Bldg. 
Albert C. Woodroof, Jefferson Bldg. 


Henderson 

Eric G. Flannagan, McCoin Bldg 
Hendersonville 

Erle G. Stillwell, Inc., Box 1056 





Hickory 
Robt. L. Clemmer, Grant Bldg 
High Point 
Voorhees & Everhart, 308% N. Main St 
Leaksville 
James W. Hopper, 234 W. Washingtor 
St 
Lenoir 
Clarence P. Coffey & Bernard Olson, Box 
368 
Louisburg 
M. Stuart Davis 
Monroe 
I. J. Tucker, Box 413 
Raleigh 
Wm. Henley Deitrick, 115 W. Morgan 
St. 
Ross Shumaker, Box 5445 
Shelby 
Breeze & Rivers, Lineberger Bldg 
Statesville 
Roger ( MeCar Stearns Bldg 
Wilmington 
Leslie N. Boney, Murchison Bldg 
Lynch & Foard, 202% Princess St 
Wilson 


Frank W. Benton, Municipal Bldg 
Thomas B. Hermar 

Winston Salem 
Harold Macklin, 620% W. 4th St 
Northup & O’Brien, Reynolds Bldg 
William Roy Wallace, Reynolds Bldg 


North Dakota 


Fargo 
Braseth & Houkom, 716 S. 7th St 
Knute A. Henning, 1103 N. 2nd St 


William F. Kurke, 1117 13th Ave., N. 
Grand Forks 

Theodore B. Wells, Northern H 
Jamestown 

Gilbert R. Horton, Box 1217 
Minot 

G. H. Bugenhagen 


E. W. Molander, First Avenue Bldg 
Ira L. Rush, R.F.D. No. 4 


Ohio 
Akron 
Leroy W. Henry, 247 E. Exchange St 
M. M. Konarski, 1100 Merriman Rd 
William Boyd Huff, 640 N. Main St 
M. P. Lauer, 31 N. Summit St. 


Ashtabula 
Clarence V. Martin, Johnson Bldg 
Athens 
Wm. J. Davis, Security Bank Bldg 
Thomas Larrick, Ohio Universit Arcl 


tect, 78 Mill St. 
Berea 
Mellenbrook, Foley & Scott, 26 Front St. 
Bowling Green 
S. P. Stewart & Son, 135 W. Wooster St 
Canton 
Charles E. Firestone & Laurence J. Mot 
ter, 1412 Cleveland Ave N.W 
Harry C. Frank, Canton Bldg. 


Cincinnati 
Charles Frederick Cellarius, St. Paul 
Bldg. 
Grunkemeyer & Sullivan, 3717 Eastern 
Ave. 


E. C. & G. T. Landberg, 114 Garfield P! 

Potter, Tyler & Martin, 35 East Seventh 
St. 

Cleveland 

Walter G. Caldwell, Engineers Bldg 

George Fox, Union Commerce Bldg. 

Harry A. Fulton, 5716 Euclid Ave 

Hay, Simpson & Hunsicker, 7829 Euclid 
Ave 
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James William Thomas, 3868 Caz 
Ave. 

Walker & Weeks, 1240 Huron R 

Franz Z. Warner, Bulkley Bldg 


Cleveland Heights 


William Koehl 3091 Mayfield Rd 
Columbus 

John Quincy Adams, 33-35 S. ¢ 
Ave 


Fred Fornoff, 55 E. State St 

F. F. Glass, 20 8. 3rd St 

Robert S. Harsh, 145 N. High S 

Edward Kromer, Board of Education 
E. State St. 

Richards, McCarty & Bulford, 584 
Broad St. 


Howard Dwight S: 19 \ 
Ave., IT pper Arlingtor 
Claude W. Youst, 55 I State St 
Coshocton 
Fred D. Jacobs, 514 Main St. 
Dayton 


Rial T. Parrish, | B. Bldg 
Walker, Norwick & Templi Amer 


Bldg. 
Defiance 
Philip T. Sherman, 650 W. First S 
Elyria 
Silsbee & Smith, Turner Bldg 
Forest 
Burk & Seebacl 
Fremont 
C. H. Shively, 400% Croghan St 
Grand Rapids 
W. Howard Manor, E. Main St 
Hamilton 
Geo. Barkman, 20 N. 6th St 
Lancaster 
Ralph 1] Crook 
Lima 
Thomas D. McLaughlin & Ass 
Dominion Bldg 
Mansfield 


Althouse & Jones, Farmers Bank B 
Vernon Redding & Associates, Wa 
Bldg. 
Marion 
Moore & Denman, 132 E. Center St 
Nelsonville 
William M s & Sor Citizer ( 
Bank Bldg 
Newark 
Merle . y Orr 77 Grrat | t st 
New Philadelphia 
Charles J. Marr, N. Broadway 
Portsmouth 
Devoss & Donaldson, National Ba 
Sandusky 
Harold Parker, 230 E. Market St 
Sidney 
F. E. Freytag, Orbison Hill 
Steubenville 
Fred H. Clarke, National Exchange 
Bldg. 
Tiffin 
Lynn Troxel, Laird Bldg 
Toledo 
Britsch & Munger, Nicholas Bldg 
Hahn & Hayes, 723 Adams St 
Jokel-Coy-Thal, 320 Ontario St 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Inc., 


518 Jefferson Ave. I 
Warren 
Keich & O’Brien, Union Bank Bldg. ' 
Youngstown 
Myron N. Goodwin—H. Walter Dam: I 


& P Arthur D’Orazro, Associate 
Union National Bank Bldg 
O. J. Kling, 100 E. Rayen Ave 
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Oklahoma 


Aramore 
1 | I ( i 
| White I 
Chickasha 
Harris, 1 S. 19t 


Enid 
W. Shaw, Bass Bldg 
Muskogee 
I. Davis 
Haralsor itta 
H. Niemanr l 5 Sur 
Norman 


Joe E. Smay, University of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


eonard H. Baile Colcord dg 
rrest Butler, Ter al B 
s E. Donovan, 618 N rd St 
fudg ( } j 
g & | 
& A 
H &S I Bldg 


Winkler & Reid, Oklahoma Savings Bldg 
Ponca City 
Shawnee 

Hugh W. Brown, Jr., Petroleum Bldg. 
Spavinaw 

\ J Love & ¢ 
Stillwater 

Philip A. Wilber, 315 Knoblock St 


Tulsa 
4. M. Atkinson, Thompson Bldg 
Ralph M. Blach Kennedy Bld 
r a) Br ] I 
} \ i } 
R j 
ank ( W | I 
Oregon 
Eugene 
Graham B. Smith, Register-¢ i Bldg 
Klamath Falls 


Medford 
William Laing U S Nationa Bank 
Bldg. 
Portland 
D Annand . \ ( ~ 
sarrett & Log 194 S. W ith Ave 
A. E. Doyle & Associates, Pacific Bldg 
( N. Freemar Postal Bld 
Francis B. Jacobberger, McKay Bldg. 
s Johr Railwa e Bld 
Jones and Marsh, W oodlark B ig 
La ence & \ Fa } 
iman E. Ph Pearson-] th A 


toald & Schr ~ ; 
F. Marion Stokes, Terminal Sales Bldg 
Salem 
Lyle P. Bartholemew, U. S. National 
Bank Bldg 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown 
F Everett & Associates Common 
vealth B dg 
Ruhe & Lange, 12 N. 6th St. 
Ce. : ‘ 


E. Yundt, 16 8. 6 S 


Altoona 
Hunter & Caldwell, 3601 Fifth Ave 
Bradford 


Thomas K. Hendryx, Box 213 


Charleroi 
Alan ( Brent First Na i Bank 
Bldg 
Donora 
( ( & I I ( 1 5 | 


Doylestown 
A. Oscar Martin & Son, Hart Bidg. 
Du Bois 
Russell G. Howard, Deposit Bank Bldg 


Clement S Kirby Commerce Bldg 

Mevers & Johnson, Commerce Bldg 

G W Stickle Commerce Bldg 
Esterly 

Elmer H. Adams 


Greensburg 
Sorber & 5 
Bldg 
Harrisburg 
awrie & Greer 111 S. Front St 
W Miz N Sec is 
| I » iv Wa » 


Hazleton 

Harry B. Lentz, Traders Bank 
Homestead 

Adam G. Wickerham, 135 E. 8th Ave 
Johnstown 


\ yf S 
g G B 
Kittanning 
1 man Scheeren. Jr.. Boarts Bldg 
Lancaster 
20 v. Ss \ th Bldg 
Lewisburg 
| y { ‘ ‘ee Ne) 


McKeesport 


Charle R. Moffitt, M Temple Bldg 
Monessen 
H. Ernest Clark, 725 8S is 


Mount Carmel 
Henry J. Socoloskie 310 S. Hickory St 
New Brighton 
} a & A. L. Mart f l lr} 
New Castle 
W. G. Eckles Co., Lawrence Savings & 
Trust Bldg. 
The Thayer Co., Greer Bldg. 
Norristown 


CGrordor MeMurtrie Airy & star 


Oil City 


( l Beer Bld 


Philadelphia 
Horace W. Castor, Architects Bldg 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, 1329 Race St. 
) s & Dunlap, 1717 Sansom jst 


Gondos & Gondos, Architects Bldg 


ink | Hahr It 1511 W. Ox 
NX Pla < » 
Va I Karcl & I gston SI 
1520 Locust St 
I Off Cha Z. Kliaud 142 
Walnut St 
W. H. Lee, 1505 Race St. 
I P. MacKenzie, Otis Bldg 
Svdne I Martir Architects Bldg 
G. W Pepper, Jr 1¢ Walnut St 
Saver Ss & Gilmour, 21 S 
rar 


Howell Lewis Shay, Packard Bldg 

George Franklin Sox 38 W. Penn S 

Office of Horace Trumbauer lian | 
Abele & W m O. Frank, Land 7T 


Bldg 
Wenner & Fink 1701 Arch St 
Stanley Yocom, Board of Public Educa 


tion, Parkway at 2lst St 


Pittsburgh 


Carlisle & Sharrer. Martin Bldg 
Press O. Dowler, Century Bldg. 
sepl Hoover Ke tone Bldg Fourt! 
Ave 
La i H D 
Richard Irv 508 3rd Ave 
Ix Neal & Reid 24 Fo h A 


J P 01 S. Cra St 


John H. Phillips, Wabash Bldg. 


& Edward Stotz, Jr., Besse- 


Pottsville 
1811 W. Market St. 

Reading 
\ ligh & Sons, 230 N. Sixth 


Marshall Hughes, 147 N. 5th St. 
) es & Muhlenberg, Gan 


& 147 N. 5th St. 
01-503 SS. Keystone 


scranton 
& B Scranton National Bank 
Hancock & Willson, Mears Bldg. 
State College 
J Route 
Stroudsburg 
First Stroudsburg Na- 


614 Penn Ave 
24 Robinson Ave. 


oks Bldg 
i M 2 N. Franklin St. 
tir Bennett Bldg. 


811 Pitt St. 
Williamsport 
R. Douglas Steele, 34 W. 4th St. 
York 
lamme, 31 W. Market 


Schmidt Bldg. 
Rhode Island 


rd O. Ekman, 72 Weybosset St. 
Harkness, Industrial Trust Bldg. 
rom, 22 Delmar Ave. 


Inc. 
South Carolina 


rles W I t, 109% Sharpe St. 
Bennettsville 

D. Harr 717 W. Main St. 
Charleston 

) im. a r Peoples Bldg. 

ons & Lapham, 7 State St. 

Columbia 
1508 Washington 


& nson, Ritz Bldg. 
Florence 
& I Trust Bldg. 
Greenville 
& Walker, 108 E. Washing 


E. Sirrine & Co., 215 S. Main St. 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen 
W. He First National Bank Bldg. 
land R. W ken, Citizens Bldg. 
Mitchell 
alter J. Dixon, Medical Arts Bldg. 


Rapid City 


Ww 


Elks Bldg. 
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Sioux Falls 
Hugill & Blatherwick, Boyce Greeley 
Bldg. 
Perkins & McWayne, Paulton Bldg. 
Harold Spitznagel, Western Surety Bldg 


Tennessee 
Bristol 
R. V. Arnold, 602 Shelby St. 
Chattanooga 


Selmon T. Franklin, 714 Lindsey St. 
R. H. Hunt Ce., James Bldg 
W. H. Sears & P. B. Shepherd, James 
Bldg. 
Gordon L. Smith, Volunteer Bldg. 
Clarksville 
Speight & Hibbs 
Johnson City 
D. BR. Beeson, Sells Bldg. 
Kingsport 
Allen N. Dryden, W. Market St 
Knoxville 
Barber & McMurry, 517% W. Church 
Ave 
Fred Manley Associates, Empire Bldg. 
Memphis 
George Awsumb, 1792 Forrest Ave. 
Hanker & Heyer, Commerce Title Bldg. 
Geo. Mahan, Sterick Bldg 
Estes W. Mann, Shrine Bldg 
Walter R. Nelson, 2115 Monroe Ave. 
Regan & Weller, Commerce-Title Bldg. 
Raymond B. Spencer, John R. Sanford, 
Associate First National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 
Dougherty & Clemmons, Third National 
Bank Bldg 
Thos. W. Gardner, Amer. Trust Bldg. 
Hart, Freeland & Roberts, Third National 
Bank Bldg. 
Hart & Russell, Third National Bank 
Bldg. 
Hibbs, Parrent & Wheeler, American 
Trust Bldg 
Granbery Jackson, Jr., Vendome Bldg. 
Marr & Holman, Stahlman Bldg 
McKissack & McKissack, Morris Memo 
rial Bidg. 
George D. Waller, Third National Bank 
ildg 
Emmons H. Woolwine & John Harwood, 
American Trust Bldg. 


Texas 
Abilene 
David S. Castle Co 
C. R. Gaskill, Jr., Alexander Bldg. 
Amarillo 
Macon O. Carder, Fisk Bldg. 
Guy A. Carlander, Box 3158 
Emmett F. Rittenberry & Son, Fisk Bldg. 
Townes & Funk, 1208 W. 10th St. 
Austin 
Driscoll & Groos, 801 Park Place 
Bubi Jessen & Wolf Jessen, 112 E. 9th 
St 
H. F. Kuehne, Littlefield Bldg 
( H. Page & Son, Box 936 
Page, Southerland & Page, Nalle Bldg. 
Annex 
Shingle & Scott, Littlefield Bldg 
Roy L. Thomas, 2812 N. Guadalupe St. 
Beaumont 
Stone & Pitts, Goodhue Bldg. 
N. E Wiedemann, American National 
sank 
Brenham 
Travis Broesche 
Cameron 
J. E. Johnson 


Corpus Christi 


Brock, Roberts & Anderson, Jones Bldg. 
Hamon & Co., 715 S. Tancahua St. 

Nat W. Hardy, Nixon Bldg. 

Morris L. Levy, 1124 2nd St. 

Ralph E. Scamell, 326 Cole St. 


Corsicana 
Blanding & Horn, Mays Bldg. 
Dallas 
Arthur A. Brown, 221 N. Edgefield 
Ralph Bryan, Construction Bldg. 


Eugene Davis, 3736 Purdue St 


Raymond S. Feinberg, 3°13 Kenmore St. 


Flint & Broad, Burt Bldg. 
La Roche & Dahl, Southland Life Annex 
C. H. Leinbach & Bro., Texas Bank Bldg. 
Mark Lemmon, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
Maurice Peterman, 4303 Trellis Court 
Arthur E. Thomas, Construction Bldg. 
El Paso 
F. W. Carroll, 2520 San Jose St 
Percy Wear McGhee, F. N. Bank Bldg 
Trost & Trost, El Paso National Bank 
Bldg. 
Fort Worth 
Adam A. Bliss, Flatiron Bldg 
W. G. Clarkson & Co., First National 
Bank Bldg. 
Preston M. Geren, 806% Burnett St. 
©. M. Love & Co., 314 8S. Henderson St 


Galveston 
Ben Milam, U. S. Nat’! Bank Bldg 


R. R. Rapp, Guaranty Bldg 
Georgetown 

L. L. Huie, Box 125 
Henderson 


J. L. Downing, First National Bank 


Houston 

Lamar Q. Cato, Junior League Bldg 

Cameron Fairchild, Houston Merchants 
Exchange Bldg 

Alfred C. Finn, Bankers Bldg 

Hedrick & Lindsley Ine Southerr 
Standard Bldg. 

Henry F. Jonas & Tabor, Union National 
Bank Bldg. 

Joseph W. Northrop, Jr., 3940 Main St 

Harry D. Payne, 3908 Main St. 

R. G. Schneider & Co., Inc., Republic 
Bldg. 

Ernest L. Shult, 5009 Fannin St 

Henry Aam Stubee, 5009 Fannin St 

Maurice J. Sullivan, 3901 Travis St. 

Wirtz, Calhoun & Willaver, 500 Stuart St 


Jasper 

W. C. Meador, Box 603 
Kilgore 

Charles T. Freelove, Laird Bldg 
Laredo 

Trout & Leyendecker, Valls Bldg 
Livingston 

Emory S. White 
Longview 

N. L. Pet rs, Glover-Crim Bldg 
Lubbock 


The Butler Co., 406 Ave. M 
Haynes & Strange, Myrick Bldg. 
O. R. Walker, Palace Theatre Bldg. 
Lufkin 
Kent & Coston 
Palestine 
T. Brook Dougherty, 201% N. Spring St. 
O. L. Hazelwood, Link Bidg. 
Theo. S. Maffitt, 510 N. Sycamore St. 
Paris 
Will H. Lightfoutt, Lamar & 21st St. 
Edwin R. Smith, N. Main St 
San Angelo 
Mauldin & Lovett, 521 W. Bureaugard 
St. 
San Antonio 
Adams & Adams, Gunter Bldg. 
Leo M. J. Dielmann, 145 North St. 
Jno. M. Marriott, Frost Bank Bldg. 
Will N. Noonan, Builders Exchange Bldg. 
Phelps & Dewees & Simmons, Majestic 
Bldg. 
Harvey P. Smith, National Bank of Com 
merce Bldg. 


Sweetwater 
Don W. Smith, Doscher Bldg. 
Texarkana 
Horace H. Harner, 411 State Ling 
Tyler 
Gregory & Cates, Gary Bldg. S) 
Birch D. Easterwood & Son, 131 A 
Ave 


Shirley Simons, 118 W. 4th St 
Wichita Falls 
Voelcker & Dixon, Inc., 913% Ind 


St. 
T 
Utah 
Logan 
Kar! ©. Schaub & Son 
Ogden 
Leslie S. Hodgson, Eccles Bldg. 
Provo V 
Claude Shepherd Ashworth, 44 W. 2 
St., N. 
Joseph Nelson, 135 E. Center St. Y 
Salt Lake City 
Ashton & Evans, Beneficial Life Bldg 
Cannon & Mullen, Templeton Bldg 
Fetzer & Fetzer, Templeton Bldg. 
Niels P. Larsen, 68 S. Main St. 
Miles E. Miller, Felt Bldg. B 
Carl W. Scott, Dooly Bldg. 
Lorenzo §S. Young Continental Ba 
Bldg 
Vermont 
Burlington 
Austin & Austin, 246 College St 
Freeman, French, Freeman, 138 Cl! 
St. 
F 
Virginia 
Arlington H 
Mims, Speake & Company, 3150 Wil 
Blvd. 
Charlottesville v 
S. J. Makielski, Barracks Road 
Lynchburg 
Pendleton S. Clark, Krise Bldg. v 
Newport News 
Williams, Coile & Pipino, Melson Bldg 
Norfolk 
Rudolph, Cooke & Van Leeuwen, Arcade 
Bldg. 
Richmond 4 


Baskerville & Son, Central Bank Bldg 

Carneal Johnston & Wright Atlant 
Life Bldg. 

Raymond V. Long, State Dep't of Edu 
cation E 

J. Binford Walford, 103 E. Cary St. 

Marcellus Wright & Son, 1103 E. Mair 
St. 

Roanoke 

Eubank & Caldwell, Inc., Boxley Bldg 

Randolph Frantz & John M. Thomps« 
Boxley Bldg. 

Smithey & Boynton, 112 W. Kirk Ave. 

Frank F. Stone, 110% W. Church Ave. 


Washington 

Bellingham 

F. Stanley Piper, Herald Bldg. 
Bremerton 

B. H. Branch, Wallace Bldg 
Longview 

Ray V. Weatherby, Henry Bldg. 
Pullman 

Stanley A. Smith, State College of Was! 

ington 

Seattle 


Charles H. Bebb & John Paul Jones, 
Hoge Bldg. 
Graham & Painter, Dexter Horton Bldg 
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illiam Mallis, Lyon Bldg. 

srl W. Morrison, Textile Tower 
more & Brad Dexter-! 

red B. Stephen, Smith Tower 
« M. Taylor, Jr., Text 
N. Tor 


hitt oO Sry 


Spokane 


ry C. Bertelsen, Empire § dg 
4 Pehrson, Old National Bank Bldg. 
rge M Rasaque & Son W ngton 


Trust Bank Bldg 
& Vantyne Peyton Bld 
Whitehouse & Price, Hutton Bldg 


as 


acoma 
J. Bresemann, Perkins Bldg 
aa ni x % 
Mock & Morrison, Perkins Bldg 
1 Clar R 
Whitne X ) 
Vancouver 
vonald J. Stewart, Central B 
Yakima 
John W. Maloney, Larson Bldg 
bas H Rothe T » + R 


West Virginia 


Garry & Sheffe Appalaci sldg 
} 668 
Charleston 
Herbert S. Kyle, tT n Trust Bldg 
Walter fF Marte Chamber f Com 
erce Bldg 
Meanor & Har I ig 
Lee St 
& s 
Fairmont 
I D. Schmidt, Professional Bldg 
Huntington 
, a 18 : 
Frampton & Bowers, 412 11tk St 


Wellsburg 


Wheeling 


( 
Frederick Faris, 1117 Chapline St 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 


30scobel 
Joseph G,. Durrant 
Eau Claire 
Howard M. Nelson, S. A. F. Bldg 


Green Bay 


( 1 | i} G 1 r © Coug 
( imt | 
Schobe Berne Safford & 
J Pir S 
Le A Ger sse. 226 N. Washington St. 
Oppenhamer & Obel, 110 8. Washington 
St ilso in Wausau 
La Crosse 
Bovum, Schubert & Sorenson Hoeschler 
Bldg also in Winona, Minn.) 
lor Matsor Exchanges sldg 


Parkinson & Dockendorff, Linker Bldg 
Madison 


Beatty & Strang, 61 State St 
i o i & TT nas H, I L A 
l I ion § 
T T & Pp 1s. Pp 
I Ss l WwW. M St 
~ " A met ~~ ~ ‘ 
1 Vi } g 
Manitowoc 
Pr I t. 104 N. 8 St 


Marinette 


Max r Stephenson Block 
Marshfield 

( \ I r 8 S. Centra A 
Milwaukee 

B & Ss ( } N 

B & YF < \ Wells St 

Clas & Cla Ir 759 N. Milwaukee St 

Gerrit J. deGelleke 152 W. Wisconsin 


Ebling & Plunkett, 739 N. Broadway 
Eschweiler & Eschweiler, 720 E. Masor 


St 
( { Frat I 
Lindl, § te & Le re, 709 N. 11th 
St 


Alfred H. Siewert, 2309 N. 36th St 


S & K I 2 N th Ss 


Monroe 


Oshkosh 
Auler. Jensen & Brown, E. R. A. Bldg 


Sheboygan 


Edear A. Stubent1 h. 708 Erie A 


Superior 


i I Lf grar bidg 


Two Rivers 


I Ravenswood Circle 
Wisconsin Rapids 
I & Son, 172 2nd St. 
Wyoming 
4 S. McKinley St. 


11 W. 19th St. 


Alaska 


Jamon Bldg. 


J. Russell,. 2512 


rary School Board, 


S 1207 
O wa, Ont 
G re St 
Quebec Que 
& Rinfret, 105 Moun- 
S John St 


We ngton St., N. 
y"< fa Bldg. 


26 Notre Dame 


i St. Thomas St. 
St. Clair Ave., W. 


1425 Notre Dame 


Howe St. 
Berwick & Pratt, 








CALIFORNIA 
BE. Lk. Ellingwood, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 


posal, water systems) 


m, sewage disposal, wate systems) 
University of Redlands, Redlands (h, v, ac, e, m, sewage 
disposal, water systems) 


Ralph E. Phillips, 816 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 


sity of Southern California, Los Angeles (h, v, p, e, ac) 
School of Architecture and Fine Arts, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles (h, v, p, e, ac) 
Doheny Memorial Library, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (h, v, p, e, a 


Robt. M. Storms, 1717 N. Vine St., Los Angeles 
Ruth Reid and Barbara Worth Elementary Schools, Braw- 
ley (p, h, vw) 
Elementary and High School Buildings, Trona (p, h, v) 
Grove Avenue School, Clearwater (p, and wate supply) 


Thomas B. Hunter, 41 Sutter St.. San Francisco 
Hoover War Library, Stanford University (h, v, ac, p, e) 
Administration, Medical, Physics, and Emergency Classroom 
Building, University of California at Berkeley (h, v, ac, 
Pp, ¢ ) 
University of Ne vada. teno three 
plant) 


buildings and powe 


Leland and Haley, 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
Bay Terrace Elementary School, Vallejo (h, v, Pp) 
Steffan Manor Elementary School, Vallejo (h, v, p) 


Junior High School, Vallejo (h, v, p) 
G. M. Simonson, 625 Market St., 


San Francisco 
Thomas Larkin School, Monterey (e, h, v, p) 
Mentelair School, Oakland e, hk, v, —p) 
Lakeview School, Oakland (e, A, 





CONNECTICUT 
Paul D. Bemis, 36 Pearl St., Hartford 
Norwich T1 ide School, Norwich h. , DP, @) 
Ray Technical School, Moodus (h, v, p, e) 
Cloonaan Junior High School, Stamford (h, v, p, e) 


Paul D. Harrigan, 37 Whitney Ave.. New Haven 
Nerth Haven High School, North Haven (p, h, v) 
Stonybrook School, Stratford (p, h, v) 

Edison School, Bridg: port (p h, wv) 


Hubbard, Rickerd & Blakeley, 275 Orange St.. New Haven 
(also at Boston, Mass.) 
Library, Connecticut College for Women, New 
(p, h, ac, @) 
Williams Memorial School 
Room), New London (p, e) 
Westwood High School, Westwood. Mass. (m) 


London 


Addition of Domestic Science 


DELAWARE 


Robert P. Schoenijahn, Industrial Trust Bldg.. Wilmington 
Service Building and Boiler Plant, University of Delaware, 
Ne wark (h. v. D, 6, at, bole "Ss @ d stoke) installation) 
Men’s Dormitory, University of Delaware, Newark (p, h, 

v, e) 
Milford State School Addition, Milford (p, h, v, e) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
M. F. Hoppe, 1021—20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Takoma Park Junior High School Addition, Takoma Park, 
Md. (Ah, v, p, e, ac) 


The following directory ts restricted to Mechanical and Electrical Enginee 
sional practice and have actually be en rd ntifte d with a numbe r of Unive 

Space limitations permit only three listings for each individual or firm and preclude mentioning the name of the architect « 
sociated. The following abbreviations are used throughout: h (heating), 
e (electrical), | (lighting), m (mechanical), pp (power plant). 


University of Arizona, Tucson (h, v, ac, e, m, sewage dis- 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles (h, v, ac, e, 


Allan Hancock Foundation for Biological Research, Univer- 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ih 
CONSULTANTS 


g Consultants who are in independent prof 


‘sity or school projects. 


(ventilating), p (plumbing), ac (air conditionin 


i 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Md S 
nde yround steam distribution. etc.) ) 
Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D.C. (h, v, p, e, a 
Wm. K. Karsunky, 1223 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washi 
ton, D + 
Richard Montgomery High School, Rockville, Md. (cafe 
nad Shop, hh, YD, € 
Bradley Hills Elementary School, Bradley Hills, Md. (/ R 
Curley Hall, Catholic University of America, Washingt 
D. C. (h, pr, e) 
Weschler & Cleary, 732 17th St.,. N. W., Washington, D. ¢ ‘ 
Trinity College Science Bldg., Washington, D. C. (h, v, p, « Be 
Kingsman School, Washington, D. C. (h, v, p, « 
Officers School, U.S. Marine Corps, Quantico, Va. (h, ; 


FLORIDA 


John C. Pastor, 1091 Talbot Ave., Jacksonvill 
Seabreeze High School, Board of Education, Volusia ¢ 
Daytona Beach (m, p, h, v) J 
San Jose High School, Board of Education, Duval Ci 
Jacksonville (m, p, h, v) 
Vocational School and Shop, Boare 
County, Jacksonville (m, p, h, 


1 of Education, D 
, wale system) 
Maurice H. Connell & Associates, Langford Bldg., Miam ' 
tollins College, Winter Park (m, e, sewers and equipme 
North Jeach School, South Beach School, Miami Ser G 
High Nel | ho | Dade County mm. €. and equipme! [ ' 


GEORGIA 


Newcomb & Boyd, Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., 
Classroom Bldg., University of Georgia, Athens (h, 
Girls’ Dormitory, Mercer University, Macon (h, 
Auditorium, University of Georgia, Athens (h, 


Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


Irving E. Brooke, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Elgin Academy, Elgin (h, p, v, wiring, refrig.) 
Central School, Harvard (h, v, wiring) RB 
St. Procopius College Chemistry Bldg., Lisle (h, p, v, | 

ng) 


Joseph L. Fatz, 5914 W. North Ave., Chicago 
Washburne Trade School, Chicago (h, v, p, power, dust col 
lection) Mi 
South Side Trade School. Chicago (dust colle ction) 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago (h, Vv, p, power, acoustics 


Robert E. Hattis, Bourd of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
Sterling Tewnship High School, Sterling (h, v1. p, wirin 
Arlington Heights South School, Arlington Heights (h, v, 
P, Ling ) ' 
Avoca School, Wilme tte (h, VU, D, wiring) 
John Howatt, Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicag 
Lane Technical High School (h, v, p) ' L 
South Side Vocational High School (h, v, p) 
Oakenwald Elementary School (h, v, p) 


George W. Hubbard, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
Notre Dame High School, Chicago (h, Pp, Vv) 
St. Leo’s High School Addition, Chicago (h, p, v) 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein (h, p, e, pp, ¢ 
A. C. King, 35 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest (h) 
Samuel R. Lewis, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago ‘ 
McKinley High School, Columbus, Ohio (h, v, p, e) 
University of Illinois, Urbana (h, v, ac) 
MacCumber High School, Toledo, Ohio (h, v) ‘ 





MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


Neiler, Rich & Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka (consultant on 
and all b j ) 


Northwestern University, I nston and Chicago (h, v, e, 
efrig., elevate lrinkia r ystem., he ale ng 
versity of Chicago, Cl go () » e. ac, elevato 
' 


Beling Engineering Company, 5 
n Peoria 

High School Wa 

Higt School, Atel on 


High School, Paris, (/ 
S. Alan Baird, Cor vational Bank Bldg., Peoria 
Addition to Grade School, R h D, ¢ 
Addition t Le c High School, Franklin 
Park’* (/ 
H Q Sc! B g I] 


INDIANA 


R. W. Noland, Medical Arts Bldg., Fort Wayne 
Grade and High School, Berne (A, v, p, e) 
German Township School, Bremen (h, Dp, ¢ 


Boiler Plant, Huntington P 


Schools (entire proje 


Bevington-Williams, Inc., K P. Bldg., Indianapolis 
School of Business, Indiana University, Bloom 


ington (fh 


Hall of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington (Ah, 


Greencastle 


ohn H. Harrison Hall, DePauw Universit; 


ac 


J. M. Rotz Engineering Co., Mer nts Bank Bldg., Indian- 


polis 
Thomas Carr Howe High S Indianapolis (» 
Indiana Boys’ School, Plainfield (m, power house remodel- 
and se ¢ 
Central Heating Plant and Washington Junior High Schoo 


Kokomo 


Indi in ipolis 


Bloomington (h 


G M. Williams, 300 N Pe ni inia St 
Medical Building 
Phvsieal Science Building, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Hall of Musi Indiana University, Bloomi 


Everett M. Bartels, Independent School 
St.. Des Moines 
Vashington School (remodeling h 
West Junior High School odeling) (h, v, 
Ft. Des Moines School (/ ige disposal 


B. E. Landes, Hubbell Building Des Moines 


Agricultural E ering | Iowa State College 
Ames (fh, v, 
Three Grade Schools, Ottumwa (/ e) 


Women’s Gymnasium, Iowa State College, Ames (A, v, p, « 


Meryl L. Todd, 1111 Independence Ave., Waterloo 
High School and Gymnasit A uditoriun Laurens (h. 
A ddition Wehster 


High School Gymnasium-Auditorium 


High School and Gymnasium-Auditorium, Harcourt (h, 


LOUISIANA 
L. Villere Cressy & Lewis S. Alcus, 916 Union St., New 


Orleans 
Pan American House, Louisiana State University, University 
( } ) 


Biloxi High School, Biloxi, Miss. (p, h, « 


MASSACHUSETTS 


G. K. Saurwein, 247 Slade St., Belmont 
Harvard Medical School Power Plant, 
project) 
Harvard University, Cambridge (fire protection, h, v, ac, e, 
steam distribution underground systems) 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston (automatic h 
control, pp problems) 


Boston (entire 
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Hollis French, Offic 
Auditorium, Rhode |] 1 School 


Boston 
Design, Providence 


210 South Bt 


nr, VU, G, DD; & 
Groton School, Grot ground steam dis- 


button syste 


St. Mark’s Schoo 


Hubbard, Rickerd & Blakeley, 110 State St., Boston (also at 
New Haven, Conn 
Westwood High School, Westwood (h, v, p, e) 
High St. School, Medway (h, D, ¢ 
School, Medway (h, v, 7 


William A. McPherson, De; 
Norman St., Boston 
F. V. Thompson Sct 
Airplane and Technical Shops, Boys’ Trade Group (h, v) 
Addition to Michael Perkins Sch } 


} 
n 


1S age filter beds) 


26 


to 


irtment 


f School Buildings, 


MICHIGAN 


J. N. Hadjisky, 744 Bates St., Birmingham 
Michigan Normal College, Girls’ Dormitory, Ypsilanti (h, 
ae 


Barnum School, Birmingham (su 


Farrell & White, 409 Griswold St., Detroit 
Ford Elementary School, Detroi 
Mumford High School, Detroit é) 
Addition to Wavne U1 rsity Detroit D, h, v, e€) 


N. B. Hubbard, 220 Bag Ave., Detroit 
Addition, East Jordai Vic} High School (h., Pp, €) 
Service Bldg., State School for Deaf, Flint (h, Pp, @) 
Addition to Columbus School, Detroit (h, p, v) 


Snyder & McLean, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
High School, Alpena p, @, 7 
Dramatie Arts Building, Western State 


Kalamazoo é? 
ran College of Mining 


7 pool ope ration) 


\ft 


Teachers College, 


Chemical Engineering Building, Michig 
Technology He git 


Ray S. M. Wilde, 18286 Griggs St., Detroit 
Cranbrook School for Boys, Bloomfield Hills (m, e) 
Kingswood School for Girls. Bloomfield Hills (m, e) 
Michigan Union Dormitory, Ann Arbor (m, e) 


MINNESOTA 


Charles Foster, Medi Arts Building, Duluth 
Ondossagon Gym Addition, As} Wisc. (h, v, p, e) 
Ri mer School Add t I R met / é€) 


State Teachers Ci 


Ralph L. Bloom, Sext ineapolis 
Auditorium and Classroom Addition, High School, Osakis 
(h, e, % é) 
School Addition, Waite Park 
Auditorium, Washington High §S 


D, @) 


A. D. Martino, Metr tan Life Bldg 
St Mark’s School, Shakopee / é 
sisters of St F) incl School, Cr 

Falls (p, h, 


tesurrection School 


G. M. Orr & Company, | rs and Me 
ipolis 
State Teachers Colleg 
kato 
Central School, Rocheste 
Mound School, Mound 


Rose & Harris, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis 
Library Building, Macalester College, St. Paul (h, v, p, e, 


sewer) 


ee 
to 


D 


Fergus Falls (h, v, 


Minneapolis 
ind Chapel, Little 


Minneapolis hv. e) 


‘hanics Bank, Minne- 


ition Building, Man- 


Miller Vocational Sch Minneapolis (m) 


Library, St. Olaf College, Northfield (m) 


A. L. Sanford, Empire Bank Building, St. Paul 
Wallace Hall Dormitory, Macalester College, St. Paul 
(h, v, p, e) 
High School, Bloomington (h, v, e, t.c., botler plant) 
Public Schools, Minneapolis (h, v, p, e, t.c., elevators, pp) 
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MISSOURI 


Walter E. Gillham, 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City | 
Buildings for the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville (h, v, 
Pp, e) ; 
Home Economics Bldg., University of Nebraska, Lincoln (m) 
Boys’ Dormitory, Curtis, Nebr. (m) 


John D. Falvey, 316 N. 8th St., St. Louis 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. (pp, m) 
Chemistry Building, Missouri School of Mines, University 
of Missouri, Rolla (h, v, p, e) 
Lanphier High School, Springfield, Ill. (A, v, e, p) 


Will D. Sampson & Associates, Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis 
Six buildings, University of Texas, Austin (h, v, p, e) 
Six buildings, Texas State College for Women, Denton (m) 
East Texas Teachers College, Commerce 


NEBRASKA 
H. S. Seymour, World-Herald Bldg., Omaha 


Religious Education Building, Dundee Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha (Ah, v, p, e) ; 

Addition, Alta Vista Ward School, Cheyenne, Wyo. (h, v, 
DP, . ) . . * , . . 

Women’s Residence Hall, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. (h, v, p, e) 


NEW JERSEY 


Runyon & Carey, 33 Fulton St., Newark 
Bloomfield (N. J.) Junior High School (h, v, p, e) 
Katonah (N. Y.) Junior High School (h, v, p, e) 
Connecticut Farms School, Union Township (h, v, p, e) 


NEW YORK 


George A. Teeling, 1 Columbia Place, Albany 
Cayuga Union School, Cayuga (sewage disposal system) 
Sillman Hall, Union College, Schenectady (h, v) 
St. Patrick’s School, Troy (h) 
Thomas F. Dwyer, Board of Education, 49 Flatbush Ave. 
Ext., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ft. Hamilton High School (h, v, ac) 
Benjamin Franklin High School (A, v, ac) 
Machine & Metal Trade High School (h, v, ac, m) 


Beman & Candee, 374 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore (h, v, p, e, 
ming pool) 
Brocton Central Grade and High School, Brocton (A, v, p, e, 
sanitation) 
Clark Memorial Gymnasium, University of Buffalo (h, v, 
p, e, steam tunnel) 


Edward E. Ashley, 10 E. 40th St.. New York _ 
Library Extension, Sterling Hall of Medicine, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. (p) 


Victor J. Cucci, 30 Church St., New York 
Chapel, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs (h, v) 
Laboratory, St. Lawrence University, Canton (p, sanitation) 
Science Building, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. (h, v) 


Albert Fentzlaff, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
Suffern High School, Suffern (p, h, v) 

Riverhead High School, Riverhead (p, h, v) 
Great Neck High School, Great Neck (p, h, v) 

Jaros, Baum & Bolles, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 
Monroe Hall, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. (h, v, p) 
Gifford Hall, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. (h, v, p) 
St. Helena’s Parish, Wilmington, Del. (h, v, p) 


Krey and Hunt, 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Brentwood School, Brentwood (7, e, h, v) 
Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. (p, h) 
Classroom Building, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. (e) 
William McClintock, 647 E. 232nd St., New York 
Monroe High School, New York (p and swimming pool) 
Public School 89, Brooklyn (p, h, v) 
Public School 165, New York (p) 


SWwtin- 


Alfred J. Offner, 139 East 53rd St., New York 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. (h, v) 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, Conn. (h, v) 
New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn. (h, v) 


AND UNIVERSITY—1942 


Slocum & Fuller, 18 E. 41st St., New York i 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, N 


(h, v, e, and sanitary work) 

Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J. (h, v, e, and sanit 
work) 

Center Street School, Norwalk, Conn. (h, v, e, and sanit 
work) 


Frank Sutton, 149 Broadway, New York 
Gymnasium, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
v, e) 
Schermerhorn and Physics Building, John Jay Hall, Colu 
bia University, New York (h, v) 
Alfred University, Alfred (boiler plant and controlled hea 


ing) { 


Syska & Hennessy, 144 E. 39 St., New York 
Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School for Boys, New Yo: 
(h, v, e, tncinerators and sanitary work) 
University of North Carolina Chemistry Building, Cha; 
Hill (A, v, p, e, elevators) 
Hillside High School, Hillside N. J. (h, v, p, e) 


Paul Wunderlich, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 
Science Bldg., St. Patrick’s School, Troy (h, p, e, v) 
Shaler Hall and Fisher Museum, Wheaton College, Norto 
Mass. (h, Pp, e) 
Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. (h, p, e) 


Stanley C. Stacy, Board of Education, 13 South Fitzhugh St ‘ 
Rochester 
John Marshall High School (h, v, p, e) 
Edison Technical & Industrial High School (h, v, p, e) 
Junior Vocational School (h, v, p, e) 


Harold L. Alt, 115-27 225th St., St. Albans 
North Side High School, Newark, N. J. (h, ac, v) 
Shanghai American School, Shanghai, China (h, p, bor 
plant) 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Penna. (h, v, boiler plant 


Cedric R. Acheson, Eckel Building, Syracuse j 
Clayton Central School, Clayton (h, v, e) 
Addition to High School, Cortland (h, v, e) 
Hadley-Luzerne Central School, Luzerne (h, v, e) { 


Irwin W. Whittemore, Cannon Place, Troy 
Slingerlands Grade School, Delmar (entire project) 
Thomas A. Knickerbocker Junior High School, 

burgh, Troy (entire project) 


Lansing 


OHIO 


Fosdick & Hilmer, Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 
Classroom and Laboratory Building, Miami University, O» 
ford (p, h, v, e) ‘ 
Men’s and Women’s Dormitories, Miami University, Oxford 
(h, p, v, e, refrigerators, elevator) 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky. (h, v, p, e, 
stokers, breeching) 


A. M. Kinney, Inc., Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 
Denison University, Granville (pp, h, p, e) 
Lincoln Grant School, Covington, Ky (m) 
Mount Washington School, Cincinnati (m) 
O. W. Motz, 920 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 
Addition to Chemistry Building, University of Cincinnati 
(h, v, temp. control, e) 
Addition to St. John’s School, Cincinnati (h, v, p, e) 


boule 


Our Lady of Lourdes School, Indianapolis (h, v, p, e) é 
Willard C. Pistler, Leverone Bldg., Cincinnati 
Branch Hill School, Branch Hill (h, v, p, e) 

é 


Sixth District School, Covington, Ky. (h, p, e, v) 
Boone County School, Burlington, Ky (h) 

John Paul Jones, Cary & Millar, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Physics Buildings, Oberlin College, Oberlin (h, v, p, e) 
Hall Auditorium, Oberlin College, Oberlin (h, v, p, e) 
Garfield School, Painesville (h, v, p, e) 


OREGON 


J. Donald Kroeker, Failing Bldg., Portland 
Science Building, Williamette University, Salem (h, v, p, 


pp) 
Sacred Heart Parish School, Oswego (h, p) 
Warrenton High School, Warrenton (h) 





CI 


Joh 





Thomas E. Taylor, Postal Bldg 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


Portland 


Alterations and Additions to 5 Schools, Pendleton (h, v) 


Miscellaneous Additions, P<: 
si hool. West 


Sunset Grade 


tl ind (h) 


rT 
Li (h, 


nn 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry B. Joyce, Commerce Building, Erie 


kewood School, 


U, 
Stat 


Chas. A. Blatchley, Drexel Bldg., 
School, Arlu I 
Junior High School, Upper Darl 


Me morial Hig 


\7n7 


, @) 
North-West Junior High School 


Harry J. Eggly, Jr., Architects 


Division 
District 
Junio High School, 
Library Bldg., Univ: 


Technical 


School 


Louis 
Philadelphia 
Frick Chemical 
ton, N é. (h, ? 
ident Alumnae Bldg 


Wellesley 


» Bs 
~ 


Dormitory, 


Charles S. Leopold, 213 S. Broad St., 


West 


State Teachers College Auditorium 


é 


T. Klauder and Associates, 


L iborator’ 


Millcreek 


(A, Vv, 
3uilding, Edinboro (h, 


D, € ) 


é) 
e Teachers College, Slippery Rock (pp) 


Philadelphia 
Vt h. M 
Townshiy 


ig 


5 ‘ Delawar Co. 


Re iding 


Philadelphia 


mm, ¢ 


Bldg.., 


Senior High School, Lower Merion 
Ardmore , bo ho 
Bristol Township, Bucks Co. (/ 
ity M e. Orono (pn, h, ac) 
Lincoln Liberty Bldg 
Princeton University, Prince- 
Wilson College, Chambersburg (m, e) 
College, Wellesley, Mass nN 


Philadelphia 


Temple University, Unit No. 2 (h, v) 

Grade School, Reading (p, / e) 

Joint University Library, lerbilt. Searritt. and Peabody) 
Universiti s, N ushv ill a Te ni Dp) 


Moody & Hutchison, Architect 


Bldg., Philadelphia 


Laboratory Bldg., University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
(h, » D, é) 
[wo Dormitories, U. S. N Acad Annapolis 
ele ato 
Laundry Bldg., U. S. Milit Acad , We Point, N. Y. 
j mn, e) 


Pennell and Wiltberger, 


de Iphia 
Northeast Catholi 
). t 
ll Avenue 
oomsburg 
cluding pp 


Be 
Bl State 


High 


George W. Powell, Jr., 11 


Vocat 


Chester (Pa.) 


School, Yeadon 
Teachers C 


Br nd Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
ocne wr Gi ls Philadelphia h, 
ollege, Bloomsburg (m, in- 


9 


_ 


16th St., Philadelphia 


1 


ional School (¢ 
Garretford Public School, Uppe 


r Darby Township, Delaware 


Co. (p, h, v, ¢ 
Willistown Elementary School, Willistown Township, Ches- 
ter Co (pD, h, ¢ 
Arthur McGonagle, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg] 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh ,m, laboratory « pment 
Allegheny College, Meadvil tral steam pla 


Ambridge High 


(Addition, Wells 
N ition il School 


Neville Townshiy 


ille 


ool, 
Elwood S. Tower, Investment 
(Ohio 
Treviskyn 


Ambridgt 


ss hool. 


7 
(h 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Vocational School (h, 


N I Is] ind ( mode ] 


RHODE ISLAND 


john J. McCarthy, Providence 


Providence 


Summer St., 


Hope High School 


” 
fh, 


? 


) 


Public School Department, 20 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS isi 


Mount Pleasant High School (h 
Nathanael Greene Junior High 


ih © 
School 


TEXAS 
W groner B 


p ! ort Worth 
s, H 


Barber Elementary 
Wells (m, e) 


R. K. Werner, W. T ldg.. I 
Additions Dunbar, 7 
Schools and to High S Mins 
nior High School, M Well e) 
Journalism Bldg., Té State College for 


mn, € 
Dale S. Cooper, 216 E. Cowan 
St. Agnes School for G 


High School, Luling 


; 
8) 


sé 


Women, Denton 


VIRGINIA 
Wiley & Wilson, Peoples Bb B 


nchburg 
High Schooi, Charlottesville (/ 


hu 


7 
fl, 


Colored Elementary Sch¢ Wn g v) 
Gymnasium, Universit) Nor Carolina, Chapel Hill 
(h, Dv) 
WASHINGTON 
Lincoln Bouillon, 1411 | th A Building, Seattle 
J. M. Perry Institut lrad Industries, Agriculture, 
\ ikima (mm, €) 


) 
ton College 


Th 
C 


Dalles High Sch 
Elementary 
of Education, Belling! 1 VU - 


’ » PP; € 
umpus Sc] W ashing 


Griffin & Lowe, Lloyd B Si 
School, Bellevue (/ 
School. Port Orchard 
C. W. May, Smith Tower, § 
Wallace School, Kelso (/ 
College of Puget Sound Ws itory, Tacoma (h, v, 
DD, @, ac) 
Chemistry and Science Building, W gton State College, 
Pullman (h, v, p, ¢ 
Erwin L. Weber, Medi Arts B Seattle 
Grade School siverda 
Navy Yard Cit nd | H S ls, Bremerton (h, v, 
Shops, High School, ‘ P IC, DP, €) 


\ 


tt] 


C. G. Zokelt, 3810 24t! ttle 
School Additions, An- 


Anchorage Grade 


nd Hig! 
chorage, Alaska (/ é 


~ 


Longview Grade and High Scho Additions, Longview (h, 
Vv, Pp) 
Mount Vernon Grade School, M Vernon (h, v) 


WISCONSIN 


G. L. Larson, 1213 Sw R Madison 
Biochemistry Building, U1 Wisconsin, Madison 
h. v. ac) 
Adams. Roosevelt and W gton Schools, Janesville (h, v) 
Lanham and Marquet Sel Madison (h, v) 


CANADA 


Walter J. Armstrong, 1010 St. Catl St., W., Montreal, 
Pr. G 
Alterations 
versity, 7 


Stanste id Colleg 


Ridley ¢ 


1 Add | College, Toronto Uni- 


‘oronto, O 


in¢ 


~ i () Dn, @) 


Gymnasium St. ¢ nes, Ont. (h, v, p, e) 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 





EXPERIENCE GAINED IN MAINTENANCE AS A 


GUIDE TO SOUND CONSTRUCTION 


By M. M. STEEN 


Superintendent of Buildings and Architect, The Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UILDINGS, like people, grow old and decrepit 

and finally outlive their usefulness, either be- 
cause of physical inability to function or because they 
are not flexible enough to be adaptable to changing 
conditions of use. Few building owners, however, eve1 
think about subjecting their structures to systematic 
check-ups, and recognize deterioration only when con- 
ditions become so bad that the occupants are aware 
of the damage either by stumbling upon it or becaus« 


of personal discomfort. 


Periodical Inspections 
In maintaining and operating a plant of approxi- 
mately 150 buildings, we became aware of this kind 
instituted a policy 
Our procedure is to 


of neglect and, many years ago, 
calling for periodical inspections. 
make a complete examination of each structure every 
five years. The inspections are made by a qualified 
structural engineer, an architect, and a clerk who 
enters up the findings of the investigators on a form 
provided for the purpose. 

At the time we started our inspections, I feel sure, 
our buildings had never before undergone such a care- 
ful, systematic scrutiny. The first work of this kind 
took us a little over a year to complete. After the 
field work was done, we prepared reports setting 
forth the condition of each building, with recommen- 
dations covering necessary repairs set up on a five- 
year forecast. As a result of the inspection, sixteen 
roof structures were strengthened where they showed 
symptoms of distress, many badly rusted structural 
steel members were replaced, and countless other less 
disturbing indications of decay were remedied. Along 
with the inspection reports, we bound-in key plans of 
each building and a form upon which all repair and 
maintenance work items were entered, along with the 
date of the work’s accomplishment and the cost. This 
kind of record when properly kept up is a source of 
information of tremendous value to a busy adminis- 
trator, and when kept close at hand enables him to 


e 
answer practically any question which arises as to 
physical condition of the plant. 
The original purpose of such an inspection was ’ 
assure ourselves that no dangerous or unsafe cond 
tion would exist in our buildings, and, further, tl 
incipient decay could be halted, with resultant ec 
omy, which is always the case when the proverb 
stitch in time is employed. We soon discovered, hi 
ever, that the work was productive of other result 
of equal importance. Our budget-making was great 
facilitated, and we became acutely conscious of go¢ 
and bad types of construction, as well as of materia ‘ 
which performed well and those which failed wh« 
subjected to the test of time. Here was a gold 
opportunity to observe in traveling, day after day 
through buildings ranging from those ninety years 
age to those but recently completed. The weaknesst 
and strength of three generations of builders wer 
brought to light. Many lessons were learned by ol } 
serving weaknesses that kept appearing over and ove 
again. In such cases more diligent search was ma 
to discover the fundamental causes of the defect 
Some such fundamental difficulties were found, 
since we design and construct our own buildings, t! 4 
findings have been applied to our practice with so1 
measure of success. 
It is in no way disparaging to say that architect 
generally speaking, do not possess such experien 
Their work is, for the most part, designing new buil 
ings, not maintaining old ones, and, on the ot! 
hand, most maintenance men are not architects. 
Ministering to sick buildings is perhaps as engross 
ing an occupation to the experienced designer 
builder as ministering to sick people is to the M.D 
There is a challenge in it which calls for close obse: 
vation in diagnosing symptoms, and the employment 
of common sense in effecting cures. In many cast 
' 


our search has been slow and failures have been dis 
couraging, but we feel that some proper remedia 
measures have been found that are worth while. It 
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EXPERIENCE GAINED 


the principal purpose of this paper to discuss a lew 
but experience 


and passed on for what it 


h items—not magic cure-alls, set 


th as clearly as possible 
be 

rhe 

e caused us grief 


worth 


vhich 


will not permit a discus- 


following list enumerates a Tew items 


space 


n of all of them, but we shall discuss some that we 
nk are most common and cause widespread trouble 
d expense: 

Par ipet wall Geterioratiol 


onstruct ray 


Hung ceiling 


Window and door lintel constructio1 
Masonry construction orrection for leaky walls 
Treatment vood floor 
Eliminating ind transmission 
7. Policy to control pain ntract 
S. Lengthening the le OF | nt coats on ¢ erior met 
Parapet Wall Deterioration 


Parapet walls are amo the most prolifie sources 
trouble for the man ince department The 
uses oO] deterioration ren l and the cost Ol ¢cor- 


why not diseard para- 


We might 


ction 1s great 


ts and save all d expense? 


most as well say: If we e chronic pains in the 
ot. whv bother with it? W not cut off the offend- 
member? All this leads to a discussion of the 


juestion: “What is the function of the parapet wall?” 
The first reason for parapets 18 one OT pure esthetics 
By building such walls, we obtain the proper propor- 
of wall s it relates to the other architectural 
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IN MAINTENANCE 


features of the 


for parapets, some archite 


the drastic operation of 


other reasons probably m 
fire-walls and in 


They 


or railing and must be re 


serve as 
quirement. serve 


+ 


They serve as a natural 


might be unsightly 


roo! 


lO! O] 


ute to the applicat 
eatment 


In 
tained as 
ibutment 


termina 
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this were the only reason 
cts might be stampeded into 
amputation, but there are 
ore important. These walls 


aces are a legal re- 
laces as a barricade 
matter of safety. 
for what otherwise 
They 
architectural 


some p 


othe} 


contrib- 


t1ONns. 


in 


modernism 


evil, let 


If we agree that parapets art necessary 
us then examine their history, note their weaknesses 
ind the causes for su eaknesses and, finally, sug- 
gest a cure or cures for thet 

Parapet walls have failed principally because water 
got into the wall structure in one place or another and 
in winter froze and disrupted the wall, usually causing 
deterioration of th ling the mortar, and in 
some cases forced thi ol e perpendicular to 

position where ev: s stability was endan- 
gered and the walls had to be rebuilt. Before the days 
of through-wall flas the water entered the wall 
at the joints in the ¢ noted as No. 1 on Sketch 
No. 1. The correction for this was the employment 


ol RT 968 na 
(3). 
existed 


(2) and 
inally 
architects, in 


be 





than at poin 


tered also at points 
condition orig- 


rs 


vr the reason that 


specified the rear 


or brick because it 


Sketch N i—High parapet. Pro- 
tection of rear wall, adequate 
flashing, hung ceiling construction, 
etc., is indicated at numbered 


points 
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could not be seen and so did not matter. Our early 
attempts to correct the rear of the wall by applying 
waterproofing over the surface met with dismal 
failure. What happened was that water still found 
its way into the wall from the front and, being im- 
prisoned, froze and broke through the waterproofing. 
In the spring, on visiting the jobs, we were surprised 
to find pieces of brick spalled out of the wall and 
lying seattered over the roof. As a corrective meas- 
ure, we next applied vertical copper flashing over the 
back wall in such a manner as to allow an air space 
behind the flashing. The vertical flashing was placed 
up and under the turned-down apron of the through- 
wall flashing, under the coping, and down and over the 
turned-up roofing flashing placed over the cant strip, 
all as shown at point (5). 

We now had arrived at a point that bade fair to 
solve our troubles to a great degree, but unfortunately 
trouble was discovered from another source. In build- 
ings of considerable length we noticed that the end 
walls were being fractured by a very apparent lateral 
push of the parapet. This caused not only cracking 
at the corners of the building but a cracking at point 
(4) on the sketch. The tearing or cracking was due 
to the expansion and contraction of the wall horizon- 
tally and was caused by the great differences in tem- 
perature to which the wall was subjected, namely, 
temperatures below zero in winter and over 100 de- 
grees in summer, while the rest of the building wall, 
protected by the building proper, maintained tempera- 
tures fluctuating between 50 and 90 degrees. In this 
case correction seemed more difficult, but we found 
it could be accomplished by building up a false rear- 
wall section and cutting holes in the roof structure to 
permit tempered air from the heated portion of the 
building to play upon the wall. Conversely, in sum- 
mer weather this acts as an insulating factor against 
excessive heat, if properly constructed. 

All that has been said so far has had to do with 
correcting old parapet walls improperly built. In con- 
sidering new construction, we recommend that the 
roof structure be raised as indicated in Sketch No. 2. 
Immediately we hear a rumble of objection based 
principally upon a fear that since we are increasing 
cubage very materially, we shall necessarily increase 
cost in proportion, but let us see just what does hap- 
pen to cost. The wall which supports the roof is 
already built and paid for, and at the line of corridor 
walls we must either stub-up columns a little or ex- 
tend walls if the structure is entirely wall-bearing, 
but other than this the costs are practically the same. 

The fact that the increased cubage does not affect 
cost materially is an indication of the general fallacy 
or unreliable nature, of envelope cubage. By envelope 
cubage is meant the cubage of a building obtained by 
using outside dimensions for length and breadth, and 
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height as the dimension measured from a point on 
foot below the lowest floor level to either the roof lev: 
on flat roofs or the mean level of sloping roofs. | 
flat-roof buildings, parapets are figured and includ 
in the cubage. Much can be said about cubical co 
tent of buildings, in fact, too much to indulge in 
complete discussion of the subject here, but since t! 
subject has been necessarily introduced because « 
the foregoing analysis of parapet troubles, I shoul 
like to add that for our purposes we have develops 
and use a type of cubage which we eall “usable cul 
age.” This is the total of the actual air content « 
all spaces in any way usable in a building. This typ 
of cubage is a far more constant factor than envelop 
cubage, and when unit prices have been developed fo 
this cubage much more reliable estimates of cost cai 
be forecast. 

Before leaving the subject of parapet walls, 
should like to say a word about waterproofing th 
front face of the parapet. In an attempt to stop wall 
leakage, these walls—as, in fact, the face of all ex 
terior walls—are sometimes waterproofed. Since thi 
walls, whether they be constructed of stone or brick 
must not be marred, a transparent colorless wate! 
proofing is used. We wish to sound a word of warn- 
No doubt there ar 


some satisfactory waterproofing materials of this 


ing in regard to this practice. 


kind, but great care must be exercised in choosing 









































Sketch No. 2—Low parapet. Note the reduced amount of 
flashing. No rear wall is unprotected. 
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h a material. In addition to our own experience, 
imerous instances have come to our attention where 
Is so waterproofed looked perfectly satisfactory 
a while, but after weathering took on an appear- 
ce which greatly marred the buildings. Most wall 
kage occurs at the mortar joints and not through 
masonry units, although some stone and brick 


; 


ea high degree of abs rption. In new structures 
s can be guarded against by the proper mortar mix. 
fat subject really deserves a chapter or article to 
elf. In old structures we have found that the best 

to cure leakages through mortar joints is to rake 


joint out at least an inch in depth and point with 


per mortar. This operation is expensive, and if 
e original mortar was high in cement content, it is 
so difficult. In such cases we have painted the mor- 

joint only, with a tried and approved colorless 


iterproofing. 


Hung Ceiling Construction 


Plastering work in gen¢ is deserving of consid- 
ible attention, not only I zing its bel or 1n 
xisting buildings, but also in specifying it for new 
uldings in such a way as to obviate costly 


iintenance. 

[t is discouraging, in commenting on this subject, to 
lize the necessity ior bre vity We should like to 
liscuss the various kinds of plaster and when and how 
ey should be used; the various kinds of metal lath; 
e steel stud partition; the introduction of coloring 
iterials in the plaster mix, ete., but this article is 
tended merely to point out some of the most com- 
on faults we have encountered and to suggest rem- 
i1es For that reason we have chosen to discuss 


ceiling construction 


Wine 
Ail 


Hung ceilings are used in places where th story 
eight desired is less than the general structure of the 
uilding provides. In most cases this occurs in the top 
tory. Hung ceilings are just what the name implies 

ceiling which is hung from a supporting structure 
nd exists at a location considerably below the sup- 


orting structure. These ceilings are not to be con- 


ised with the furred ceiling, which is generally a 
eiling of plaster on metal lath constructed directly 
nder the floor or roof construction but separated 
rom it by furring blocks, pencil rods or some similar 
nembers used as separators 

Hung ceilings are constructed as follows: 
Structural steel angles, tees or channels or pre ssed 
teel members are hung from the supporting floor or 
oof construction, usually on approximately 4-foot 
enters; to these are tied up lathers’ channels running 

the opposite direction. The metal lath is then 
ired up to the lathers’ channels. Upon this frame- 
vork the plaster is then applied. In our inspection of 


iundreds of schoolrooms with hung ceilings, we noted 


as a general condition that cracks had occurred at 


the ends of the room the junction of the walls and 


ceiling. This was so general that we decided some 


fundamental error in construction ist exist. On in- 
vestigation, we found in practically all such cases that 
the runner bars were hung to the supporting structure 


with wire as shown at (6), Sketch No. 1. The wire 
brought down and 


r which it is given 


Is tiled t¢ the polnt suDD«* 


looped around the 
a twist. Now the | by a hung ceiling 


in a standard classroom 22 x 32 feet is approximately 


2 tons, and the weight hanging to the wires before 
mentioned has a tendenev to stretch the ties. This 


lets the ceiling sag since the curve line which 


results is longer thar straight line, the plaster must 
crack. To overcome s tendency, we specify flat 
bars 1 x %¢-inch fo wers in place of wire. The 
bars are bolted to the carrying beams and the run- 
ner bars, and eliminate sagging. (See Sketch No. 1.) 

Another point worth mentioning here is the com- 
mon practice of turning down a strip of metal lath at 
the junction of masonry walls the hung ceiling, 
the idea being that the lath will stop cracking at the 
junction point mentiones Our experience is that the 
strip does not stop cracking, and that in many cases 


it transfers the act vn the wall, resulting in a 


tearing action at the bottom of the strip of lath which 
is more disfiguring 1 the at the point of 
juncture. As a result of this experience, we do not 
call for the bridging strip of between walls and 
ceiling, but specify that the lather shall butt the hung 


ceiling against the walls, and the plasterer shall delib- 
erately cut through the plaster coats at this point with 
his trowel, so that a racking which may occur will 
be invited at that point and be as little obvious as 
possible; in fact, it is rarely enough to be unsightly or 
objectionable. 

Many more things of a his technical nature 
could be mentione | here, but we content ourselves 


with two more general obse1 ns. First—require 
the plasterer to bring his second coat or brown coat 


to a true line so that it meets a 10-foot straight edge. 


Carelessness in keeping the ground coat true to line 
results in applying what is calle darby coat before 
skimming with the finish coat iter, this causes the 


finish putty coat, which is very thin, to separate from 
the under coats. This often happens long after the 


completion of the buildings and even after the walls 

have been painted and washed several times. 
Lastly, let me warn against letting the painting of 

plaster walls go too long before repainting, on the 


theory that, unlike exterior painting, interior painting 
is done principally for esthetic reasons and not as a 
protection. If plaster walls, both painted and un- 
painted, are examined carefully, it will be noted that 


they are more or less honeycombed with small hair- 
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Sketch No. 3—Window lintel construction. (A) indicates point 
at which leakage may trickle in; (B), short lintel supporting 
brick head recommended for elimination of difficulty at joint (A) 


line cracks. When this is the case, repeated washings 
not only wear the paint coat off, but actually allow 
the water to find its way through the small cracks 
and eventually divorce the skim coat from the under 
coat. The result is the falling-off of the skim coat, 
and much plaster patching. 


Door and Lintel Construction 

Although wall leakage in brick-faced buildings is 
usually caused by improper mortar mixes, slipshod 
methods of bricklaying, or leakage at horizontal pro- 
jecting features, another source, not so well known 
and recognized, occurs at the heads of doors and 
windows and is the result of faulty lintel construction. 

Sketch No. 3 shows a typical detail for a window 
lintel. In this case a steel angle of proper size spans 
the window opening and rests at either side upon 
the brick jambs forming the window opening. It will 
be noted that the thickness of the angle just about 


fills the space necessary for the mortar joint, 
since the front tip of the angle is only about 14-in 
back of the wall face, the mortar joint for the d 
tance of the bearing of the lintel can only be mort 
pointing (see A). This pointing often breaks lox 
and falls out; first, because it does not have enou 
body to stabilize it, and, second, because water drai 
ing across the lintel seat finds its way back of 
pointing. In cold climates the water freezes ai 
forces the pointing out. The reason the water som: 
times drains along the lintel is that the mason car 
lessly sets the lintel so that it pitches toward 
rear. In laying the brick upon the lintel and ma 
taining the bond with the wall proper, very litt 
mortar can be placed on the lintel seat. Driving 1 
forces the water back along this imperfect joint, an 
when the angle is not set squarely, the water runs 
either side, finally reaching the vv'aerable spot at 
jamb, where it finally gets into the jamb structur 
If the pointing is out at the point of bearing and t 
vertical joints of the masonry have not been slush 
full, excessive leakage trickles in and finds its wa 
down the inside of the jamb. I have seen the insid 
plaster jambs throughout a building so badly affect: 
by this fault that the plaster crumbled and muc! 
the plaster jambs and parts of the wall had to be 
re-plastered. 

In order to eliminate this difficulty, a detail 
shown at (B) is recommended. In this case the front 
angle carrying the face brick at the head is cut short 
of the jambs by about %-inch (see B). It is readi 
seen that at joint (A) no interruption of the regul 
brick joint occurs, and if any water gets back int 
the lintel seat and runs across it to the ends, it drips 
harmlessly outside the walls. In this method of lintel- 
ing, the front angle is riveted to the back angle, whic] 
is either bolted or riveted to the steel in steel-fram« 
construction or solidly fastened to the concrete ot 
other masonry in wall-bearing masonry construction 
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COMBATING TERMITES IN SCHOOL 





AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


By A. C. HORNER 


Consulting Engineer, San Francisco, Calif. 


yy. the re are three “habit groups” of termites, 
namely, subterranean, dry-wood, and damp- 
ood, the subterranean type is the one which causes 


he most damage in the United States. Damage to 


school buildings by the dry-wood and the damp-wood 
types of termites is practically negligible; therefore, 
the subterranean type of termite is the only one which 
vill be discussed in this article.’ 

In considering methods of preventing damage by 
ibterranean termites, the most important thing to 

kept in mind is the fact that these termites nor- 

lly live in the ground and attack wood or other 
ellulose products only for the purpose of obtaining 


ood. These termites must have access to an adequate 


supply of moisture, which is seldom found in the 


ood they attack, and therefore the easiest way of 


preventing damage to wood structures is to insulate 


ood from the ground. 


1 Information on this subject, as we s general information on the entire 
ct of termite damage, may be found in the publication, ‘‘Termites and 
mite Control,’’ prepared by an editorial board and submitted as a report 
Termite Investigations Committee in 1934 This book is published 

the University of California Press at Berkeley, Calif. 


lourtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The “‘worker” of the subterranean type of termite, 
Reticulitermes 


s may readily be 


The problem of combating termi 
discussed under three headings 

1. New buildings 

2. Buildings already erected and not yet infested 
with termites 

3. Buildings already erected which have been dam- 
aged by termites 

The problem of protecting new buildings from 
damage by termites is relatively simple and inex- 
pensive. The protection of buildings already erected 
may or may not be simple, but it will usually be more 
expensive than the protection of new buildings. Repair 
of damage already done by termites and protection 
against further damage to existing buildings is the 


toughest and most expensive problem. 


New Buildings 


In most localities, it is relatively simple to protect 
new buildings. By running the customary masonry 
foundations some 12 or 18 inches above the adjacent 


ground level, most new wood frame buildings, or parts 





Courtesy of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


The winged reproductive, or alate, of the subterranean type, of 
Reticulitermes flavipes 
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adequately protected from subter- 
Good housekeeping, in the 


thereof, can be 
ranean termite damage. 
way of removing concrete form boards from the walls 
or piers of the building and keeping scraps of lumber 
and other cellulose products out from under the build- 
ing, also helps materially. 

Adequate ventilation of the space below the first 
floor of the building is important, too. For frame 
buildings a minimum of 2 square feet of air space is 
necessary for each 25 lineal feet of foundation wall. 
Cross-ventilation in the direction of the prevailing 
Be sure that vents are 
When 
wood-framed vents are used, see that the frame of the 
Vent screens 


winds is particularly effective. 
so placed that dead air pockets do not exist. 


vent is not in contact with the ground. 
should occasionally be cleared of spider webs and 
débris, which collect dirt and restrict air currents. 
Shrubbery should be so placed and maintained that it 
will not restrict air circulation through vent openings. 

Another method of insulating wood from the ground, 
and one which has had marked success in tropical 
termites are 
These 


countries where the depredations of 
severe, is by the use of metal termite shields. 
are simply sheets of rust-resisting metal, laid over the 
‘op of masonry foundations, extended at least 2 inches 
beyond the edges of the foundation and bent down an 
additional 2 inches at an angle of 45 degrees, so as to 
prevent the termite from building mud tubes around 
the shield in order to get to the wood above. To 
be effective the shields must be properly manufac- 


tured and installed. In order to be sure that termite 


: —— = 
3 ox. 





Courtesy of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Girders and joists, under the first floor of a school building, 

attacked by the subterranean termite Reticulitermes flavipes, 

Kol. Basement area was inadequately ventilated; form boards 

(not shown in picture) were left around the concrete piers; 
soll level was too close to girders 


Sketch—tTypes of construction, inviting attack by 
termites, illustrated in sketch of hypothetical build 
ing (opposite page) 


A. By wood In contact with ground 

-(1) Foundation wall too low, permitting wood framing men 
bers to come in contact with ground. 

(2) Wood mudsill and wood joists in contact with groun 

(3) Properly constructed intermediate concrete pier, in 
properly maintained. Soil has been thrown against on 
side of pier and is in contact with wood footing block 
resting thereon. 

(4) Improperly constructed intermediate concrete pier. To; 
of concrete pier is below surface of ground. 

(5) Wood framing members in contact with earth fill under 
concrete porch. 
been carried up to top of concrete porch slab. 

(6) Exterior wood porch and steps in contact with ground 

(7) Fuel wood, scraps left from construction of building 
and casual wood of any kind attract termites. 

(8) Post extending through concrete floor to ground below 

(9) Exterior wood siding in contact with ground. 

(10) Wood frame around foundation vents is in contact wit 
ground. 

(11) Form boards, used in placing concrete, have been left 
in contact with ground. 


B. By Improper construction of foundation. 
(12) Solid brick foundation wall and veneer, with lime morta 
joints which permit entry of termites through joints 
See also (1), (2), (3), and (4) above. 


C. By improper construction of porch 
See (5) and (6) above. 


D. By Improper or Inadequate ventilation 
(13) Vent too small for area to be ventilated. 
improperly placed for cross-ventilation. 
(14) Ventilation interrupted by dense shrubbery in front 
vent opening. See also (10) above. 


Vent is als 


¢ 


E. By Improper drainage or excess of moisture 

(15) Improper maintenance of refrigerator drain. Water ac 
cumulating under house attracts termites. Drain should 
be led to outside of building. 

(16) Improper maintenance of roof drain pipes. Water should 
be led away from building. 

(17) Excessive watering of shrubbery or planting areas at- 
tracts termites. 


F. By Improper construction on the exterior wall 
(18) Stucco not properly bonded to concrete foundation wal! 
permits hidden entry of termites to framework of build 
ing. See also (9) and (12) above. 


G. By scrap wood, form lumber and other debris left beneath 
the house. See (7) and (11) above. 


H. By cracks in concrete 
(19) Cracks in concrete floors (or walls) 
termites. 


permit entry of 


1. By miscellaneous structural defects 

(20) Wood girder entering foundation wall not placed in 
wall box and end of girder not treated with preservative 

(21) Wood placed near chimneys, where heat will attract 
termites. 

(22) Insufficient clearance between girder and ground below 
makes inspection difficult and permits easy access tc 
the wood by the earthen towers built up from the 
ground below by termites. 


shields will do an adequate job, it is necessary that 
an unbroken surface be provided. This means that 
all joints must be so made as to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of opening up because of temperature ol 
mechanical injury. Any holes through the shields 
such as bolt holes or openings for pipes, should be 
properly sealed to access by termites. Most of the 
termite shield installations so far observed by the 
writer in this country fail to fulfill some or all of 
these requirements and consequently are largely a 
waste of money. 

Where it is necessary to have wood members in 
contact with or near the ground, or in contact witl 
masonry foundations, it is recommended that such 
members be: 

1. Either of a species and grade of wood which is 
known to be resistant to termite attack 


cypress, redwood) .? 


(cedar 


?For a more extended discussion of these woods, see p. 548, op. cit. 


Concrete foundation wall should have 
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Most important, perhaps, is systematic inspection 


.) 
Yi te 


4, 
A yA 


Or of a species treated under pressure with coal 
tar creosote or with chemical salts which have demon- 
strated their ability to make wood immune from ter- 
attack 
volman salts). 


ite 


As a good example of what not to do in constructing 2 
new building, the sketch of a hypothetical building 


; herewith presented. 


is not easy 
here termites are known to be in the vicinity, several 
hings ean be done which will at 
festation less likely. 


COMBATING TERMITES IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


SKETCH OF 


SS HYPOTHETICAL BUILDING 
SS snownc COMMON METHODS OF 
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Where the 
known, it is well to take some or all of the following 


termites is suspected or 


presence of 


precautions: 


(zine chloride, chromated zine chloride, 1. Call in a reliable commercial firm of contractors 


engaged in termite damage prevention. 
2. Inspect the woodwork immediately above the 
foundation every six months for evidence of termite 
infestation. (Look for typical mud tubes frequently 
built over masonry foundation walls from the ground 
to the woodwork Probe woodwork with an 


ice pick or knife, which will often indicate hollow 


Existing Buildings—Not Infested above 


to generalize on this subject, but 
spaces in the interior of the wood members.) 

3. Poison the ground under the building and imme- 
diately outside of the foundation walls with chemicals 


least make future 


known to be toxic to termites.* 


the wood members which are nearest to, or in 4. Provide adequate drainage of the soil and ample 
ntact with, the ground. It is not always easy to ventilation in the area under the building in accord- 


f tect 


luntarily expose themselves to light except during 


e 


swarming period. 


ance with ordinary good construction practice. 
5. Install, if practical, properly fabricated termite 


the presence of termites, since they do not 


Their presence will often be shields. 


dicated immediately after the first warm rains in 


e spring or in the fall, at which time the winged 


Existing Buildings—Already Damaged by Termiies 


Where termites have already infested the woodwork 


embers of the colony come out of the ground and 






for a short distance, preparatory to finding a mate 
nd setting up housekeeping in a new locality. 


*For additional suggestions, see Chap. 36 et al., op. cit. 


of a building, the damaged parts must of course be 
made safe. It is useless to do this, however, unless 


*See Chapter 33, et al., op. cit. 
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Lower portion of stair carriage, which was in contact with 


ground at and below point marked by arrow. This timber 

should have been set on top of a concrete pier, but even casual 

inspection would have indicated the presence of termites months 
before it was badly damaged 


precautions are taken against subsequent 
damage. In the case of small frame buildings such 
as one-story schoolhouses, it may often be possible 


to raise the entire building from its (probably inade- 


further 


quate) foundations and to place an adequate founda- 
tion below the building, clean out all wood in contact 
with the ground, and thus be assured of reasonable 
protection from further damage. Properly fabricated 
and installed, termite shields will give more positive 
protection. 

Where this is not possible, it is well to replace the 
damaged parts with wood, chemically treated under 
pressure, or naturally termite-resistant wood (cedar, 
cypress, redwood, etc., of the proper grade), and to 
poison the soil underneath and immediately adjacent 
to the outside walls of the building.® 


5 It is not possible in this article to recommend all the types of pressure 
treated wood or all the poisons which may be employed for these pur- 
poses. The advice of a qualified consultant is desirable and much informa- 
tion may be obtained from the book, ‘““Termites and Termite Control.’ 
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One Hundred Per Cent Protection Against Termite 
Damage 
In conelusion, it may be well to caution thos 
terested in the maintenance of school buildings agai 


; 


the somewhat prevalent popular conception that t 
mites are something new to worry about, that th 
are rapidly increasing, and that they will destroy 
of our wood-frame buildings eventually if we do 1 
look out. 

The termite “scare” of a few years ago caused ma 
“experts” to go into the business of repairing 
preventing termite damage. The gullible housewil: 
told by a doorbell pusher that he was an inspect 
sent to investigate her house for the presence 
termites, could hardly be blamed for being frighten: 
when the inspector emerged from the basement of | 
home with a few wriggling white insects which may 
may not have been in the inspector’s pockets when 
first entered the house. Although this stage of tl 
scare seems to have passed, there are still numero 
agencies which, for one reason or another, keep al 
the propaganda that termites are about to do us 
of house and home if we build with wood. 
be too strongly emphasized that 
with the ground has be« 


It cannot 
treated wood in contact 
found to be cause for termite attack in 90 per cent 
of the thousand cases investigated by the Termit 
Investigations Committee. As indicated above, pri 
tection against termite damage in new buildings 
relatively simple and inexpensive, and protection fo! 
existing buildings not already damaged by tern 
can usually be provided without much difficulty 

School authorities may be assured that good cor 
struction and good housekeeping will take care of 
least 90 per cent of the termite hazard, and _ th: 
known methods of construction and maintenance ar¢ 
available to take care of the other 10 per cent « 
possible damage by termites. 
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THE A B C’S OF WOOD FLOOR FINISHINGS 


By LAURENCE PARKER 


State Supervisor Trades and Industries State Board for Vocational Education, Pittsburg, Kans. 


a chain store recently aroused old 
The floor had been oiled. Close to 
traffic, area 
vas dark and dusty-looking. Out in traffic the floor 
The whole effect was un- 


VISIT to 


ounters, sheltered from was an which 


vas much lighter in color. 
sightly and served to remind us of how schoolhouse 
and in a few eases still do. 

Times have changed in the last few years, and the 
have 


floors used to look 


finishing ol school buildings 
Methods of floor finishing have 
at 


made a 


construction and 
anged with them 
ol 


vstified 


creat interest to us and times have 


As a 


study of the subject, and throug! 


roved 


us. result, we have brief 


the cooperation of 


our friends who sell floor finishing materials and re- 
finish floors. we have brought out the following para- 


We 


men who have 


graphs. want to acknowledge our obligation to 


devoted much time to helping us 


The 
lit 


understand this subject 


Woods for Flooring 


are first divided into hard woods and 


Hard woods such as oak, maple, beech 


1. Woods 
soft woods. 
nd birch are more durable for floors. Oak makes a 

indsome floor because of a definite pattern or grain. 
Maple has hardness, toughness, freedom from sliver- 
ng, and density. If properly prepared and cared for, 


has a natural tendency to polish under traffic. 


tesy of the National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association 


Well-finished floors can 


be swept easily with a treated 


6! 


Beech and birch are not often used, but make good 
floors. Hard pine is considered to be a soft wood. 
It is much used for school-building floors, but is softer 
and has a decided 


and more absorbent of moisture, 


tendency to sliver or splinter. 

2. To the naked eye, properly prepared wood floor- 
ing appears to be a solid material. When it is put 
under a microscope, however, it is found to be full 
of holes or pores, like a janitor’s sponge. These holes 
are really cells formed by the wood fibers. In dif- 
ferent woods the cells are different in form, size and 
arrangement. 

3. Woods for flooring are classified into open grain 
(wood with large cells), and close grain (small cells). 
In order that a floor of wood with large cells (such as 
oak and chestnut) may be satisfactory, it must be 
filled. 


birch, and yellow pine) do not need filling. 


Floors of close grained woods (such as maple, 


Treatment of New Floors 


4. When the flooring comes from the mill properly 


seasoned and ready to be laid, the cells or pores in 


the wood are filled with air. This air is easily dis- 
placed by moisture or dirt. 

Many times after these floor boards with wide open 
they are tracked upon by plumbers, 
electricians, plasterers, often with muddy feet. Much 


pores are laid, 





dust mop 
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of the dirt and grime goes down into the pores of the 
wood, filling them up and permanently darkening the 
wood. The janitor then comes along with mop and 
strong scrub water and does his best to “clean the 
He does get the top surface clean, usually, 
gets much of the soil 


floor.” 
but he is lucky, indeed, if he 
out of the pores. In the process, he has damaged 
the wood flooring because of the swelling and drying- 
out process to which he has subjected the boards. 
After the floor goes into service, the feet of school 
children fill the pores of the wood with dirt, and the 
janitor with his mop again completes the cycle. This 
will spoil the appearance of a floor and is harmful. 

5. For many years, oiling floors with a thin petro- 
leum oil was felt to be the best practice, and it is 
continued even now in some school systems. Such 
oils should never be used on any type of floor. They 
never dry or oxidize, as do vegetable oils such as 
linseed oil. They never completely fill the cells of 
the wood and do not form a hard surface. Traffic 
dirt and dust are caught by the oily surface and 
ground into the partly filled pores. 
floors to grow dark and unsightly. The surface be- 
comes either sticky with dirt or slippery. Many of 
the floors which have been marred by oil treatment 
are being cleaned up, refilled and given a beautiful 


This causes oiled 


and more sanitary type of finish. 

6. It is our understanding that some of the more 
progressive flooring manufacturers will ship seasoned 
flooring which has been sealed with a good seal after 
It would seem to be 


~ 


it has been milled and seasoned. 
sensible to fill the pores with a good seal at the mill 
or at once after delivery. This will help to keep mois- 
ture, stains, and discoloration out and prevent the dirt 
from the floorlayer’s feet from filling the pores of 
the wood. 

7. After a floor is laid, 
smooth, even surface in order that there may be no 
ridges or projections to prevent the janitor’s mop or 
brush from easily removing all the dust and dirt from 
the floor. Floors sanded with coarse-grain papers ap- 
pear to be satisfactory until seal is applied. They 
then present a scratched appearance. Care should be 
exercised to see to it that the sanding be finished 
off with such fine-grain sandpaper as No. 00. 

8. Immediately after the sanding has been com- 
pleted, the floor should be carefully swept free from 
all dust left by the sander. Some of this is very fine, 
and careful and thorough sweeping will be required 
If possible, use a vacuum cleaner 


it should be sanded to a 


to remove all of it. 
to remove the very last of this dust. 


Floor Sealing 


9. The floor should be sealed now with a seal which 
will completely fill the pores of the wood with a 
hard non-shrinking substance which is dirt-resisting. 





Sanding a school floor 


Some workmen suggest that the seal be first appli 
across the boards and then finished lengthwis 
the boards. Enough coats should be applied to pr 
vide a surface gloss. This will insure the complet 
filling of the pores of the wood. After the first 
second coat, a steel wooling, before subsequent coats, 
will improve the appearance of the floor. The first 
coat raises the wood fibers unevenly above the sanded 
surface. The steel wooling planes off these hig! 
fibers. 

If the pores are carefully sealed, traffic dirt is kept 
upon the surface of the floor and either swept 
damp-mopped off the floor without damage 

10. Floor seals are of two different types. The: 
is the resinous gum or penetrating varnish seal. Thes 
seals penetrate the wood and seal the pores up t 
lg-inch below the surface. The wearing qualities o! 
this type of finish depend upon the careful selectio: 
of the natural resins and the linseed oil used in 
preparation. 

A synthetic varnish has been developed in rece 
years which suspends bakelite or other phenol con 
pounds. This, when of proper consistency, forms 
very tough and durable seal to fill the pores of tl 
wood. It is claimed that since this is a synthetic « 
laboratory product, its quality can be more carefull 
controlled than in the case of natural resinous gums 
It is also claimed that rubber burns are much mo! 
frequent where this type of finish is used on gyn 
nasium floors. While the synthetic seal does n¢ 
penetrate the wood as deeply as the varnish seal, it 
not affected by strong soaps and alkalies. 

Good results can be secured by the careful appli 
cation of either type of seal. The directions giver 
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Chairs can be moved eas- 
ily on a properly sealed 
floor without damaging it 
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A sealed floor from which 
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upon the containers should be followed to the letter. 
More failures result from carelessness in this respect 
than from any other cause. 


Top-surface Finish 


11. From this point on, these who have charge of 
the upkeep of floors differ as to what should be done 
with them. Some believe that filling the pores of the 
wood is all that is necessary, and that after appli- 
cation of two coats of seal, you should steel wool all 
seal remaining on top of the surface. They expect 
the top fibers of the floor, together with the seal-filled 
pores between, to take the traffie of school children’s 
feet. They argue that a top finish is expensive to 
apply and maintain and that traffic will wear paths 
through the finish. Maple floors treated in this man- 
ner make a good appearance under heavy traffic 
because of the tendency of maple to polish under 
clean-footed traffic. 

12. Other authorities on floors believe that a care- 
fully sanded and completely sealed floor should be 
given a coat of wax. They suggest that either the 
spirit wax or the water wax should be used. The 
latter is more convenient of application since it can 
be mopped on and the traffic of busy feet soon brings 
the floor to a satisfactory polish. It is claimed that 
this type of top finish will save wear on the floor 
because the coat of wax must be worn through before 
wear comes to the wood fibers. In the opinion of 
many janitors, dust is more easily removed from a 
wax finish than from any other type. Scientists even 
claim that friction by floor brushes or mops on a 
waxed floor sets up an electrical charge which helps 


to remove the dust. We wouldn’t know about t! 
13. Another school of floor finishers believe that 
top fiber of the floor should be protected by a tou 

but hard varnish. The present-day synthetic 
bakelite varnishes not only wear well but resist 
effects of ice cream, inks, etc. Some finishers beli« 
that traffic in classrooms is not too severe for 
finish. Many agree that traffic in halls and on stairs 
is too heavy for a top finish, causing paths t 
worn through it. 

14. According to some maintenance experts 
top-surface finish should be further protected by 
This will prolong the life of the top finish and y 
make the floor much easier to keep dusted. Eith 
spirit wax or water wax may be used for this purpos 


Summary 


15. To sum up this matter of finishing floors 
can say: 

a.—Wood used for flooring has a cellular structu 
full of pores. 

b.—These pores will be filled with dirt if not 
with filler (in case of oak) or seal (with other woods 

c.—The seal must completely fill the pores to some 
depth. It must be as hard as the wood fibers a 
should be dirt- and acid-resisting. 

d.—The top surface may be left bare, waxed 
given a hard wear-resisting surface. 

e.—The top surface as well as the seal may 
either of resinous gum or of phenol synthetic type 

f—If given a wear-resisting surface, a protecti 
coating of wax will postpone the necessity for r 
newal of the surface finish. 














THE EFFICIENT USE OF VACUUM-CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 


By W. A. DAVENPORT 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds Department, Michigan State College 


V \CUUM cleaners were rarely used for offices 
ina schools until recent years As they have 
come standard equipment n households, so they 


asingl\ necessity in the business 


{ becoming ner 
orld. New 


ipaq] 
ii ( 


building constructions generally include 


quipment plans and specifications 


factories, schools, and offices, so that the probl m 


cleaning newly constructed buildings is a minor one. 


buildings 


le 


e major problem the older 


\1 


Ing 


cuments against vacuum cleaning have litt 


cht when the benefits of mechanical cleaning are 
operly considered. ‘The first argument to arise is 
e cost of installation, yet over a period of years the 
tial investment shows fit in dollars and cents 


s compared with the us¢ common labor for such 
ork. Medical and engineering professions have been 
ert in grasping this sanitary method of cleaning 
er ise of its efhicienc, n substantially lower cost. 
loo often vacuum cleaners are thought of as a 
usehold convenience In addition to machines that 
e built for home use, there are special adaptations 
all needs There is a complete range of appli- 
ces for floors, walls, ceilings, mouldings, radiators, 
er flues, theater and auditorium upholstered seats, 
ilk rails. and many others. The larger units clean 
s many as 7,000 square feet per hour 


reat effect 


i 


Undoubtedly the theory of cleaning is to “remove,” 
the 
be 


loubt that sanitary condi- 


and only by 


this 


to “replace ? dirt ria, 
oO! mechal ical equipment can aim 


is little « 


hieved. There 


in the home, office, factory, and school have a 


on the mental and physical condition of 


eryone. Orderliness of physical surroundings has 
important relationship to orderly mental processes. 
the of 
of dirt d dust and the 


esence of proper temperatures and good ventilation 


ismuch as the classroom is very center 


abse nee 


ental training, the an 


e important considerations. Clean and well-lighted 


issrooms and toilets have only to be contrasted with 


dark, and foul-smelling 


rty, rooms to reveal forcibly 


cleaning ul school morals, school 


e influence of pon 
orale, and school discipline. 
One of the most important problems of a school 


stodian is the subject of cleaning, which is a daily 


for 
The cleaning of classroom 
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made of consideration 


e health of the students. 


eration necessary out 


floors is and 


s more effective for stirring 


a major d n of building service, 


brooms, W hich were 


up dirt than for ren ng it, 


e been replaced by 


he modern vacuum-cleaning 


Vacuum Cleaners of the Domestic Type 


Vacuum cleaners may be cl: d under two main 


iSsl1 fie 


groups: first, the house or dome type; and second, 


the heavy-duty or so-called commerce Clean- 


ial type. 
ers of the first group are very seldom used except in 


dormitories or offices where carpets, 1 


ugs, or draperies 


are maintained. They may be classified under four 
types, as follows: 

1. Fan type with agitator which beats the floor- 
covering with an alter? ng metal bar and brush on 
a revolving drum, allowing the dirt to pass through 


17 
collector. 


the fan into the exhaust-bag 
Z. revolving 


Fan without 


dirt 


type agitator, allowing 


the to pass through and into the bag 


collector in the same manner as the 


first type. 


3. Turbine type, which has the collecting bag in 
front of the fan. This eliminates damage to the fan 


blades when a hard object 1 

+. Water-trap type 
temporarily sealed collect 
this type, it 1 


quickly and dispose of the dirty water. 


s picked up. 

leposits the dirt into a 

ing water. With 

the water-tank 
This type has 


which « 
or contall 


1S pOSsIDIL¢ to remove 


many possibilities if and when it is built for heavy 


duty. Its principal fea is that 


no dust escapes 


back into the room, which might be called a decided 


improvement over the bag exhausting types. 


Heavy-Duty Units 


The heavy-duty or commercial units may be classi- 


fied into two general types: first, the portable unit, 
which may be moved anywhere; and second, the 
built-in central system. The first, or portable group, 


may be classified into three types, as follows: 


1. Fan type, with the same principle of operation 


as the house unit, the dirt passing through the fan. 


The difference is that n size and instead 


is larger 
of the floor tool being attached directly to the motor 
14-{oot 
a five-foot metal adapter for the 

9 


it is placed at the end of a hose which includes 
floor tool. 
Turbine type in which the dirt does not reach 


the fan because it is deposited in two chambers 
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located between the floor-tool hose and the motor. 
The heavy dirt falls into the lower chamber, and 
lighter particles are deposited in an upper chamber. 
The hose lengths are 30 feet and 55 feet for the 14-hp 
and %4-hp respectively. This length includes the 
5-foot metal adapter. 

3. Pump type. This is similar to the turbine type 
for dirt separation. However, the collector is in the 
form of two cones, one within the other. Instead of 
a suction fan or turbine generating the vacuum, it is 
produced by two revolving paddles. The hose used 
is made of rubber, wire, and fabric with a 11%-inch 
inside diameter. This is wound with heavy wire 
which looks like a spring coiled round the hose. The 
inner lining is of rubber. The outside covering is a 
rubberized fabric. 
with friction tape because concrete floors cause con- 
The friction tape stiffens the hose 


somewhat but protects it well. Replacement of the 


It is necessary to wind the hose 
siderable wear. 


tape is occasionally necessary. 

The built-in central system is a typical turbine 
type unit installed in the basement and connected to 
all floors with metal tubes. It is necessary to install 
the tubes while the building is being erected. The 
inlet valves must be located conveniently in order to 
be able to reach all areas thoroughly. If there are not 
sufficient riser connections and the hose length exceeds 
50 feet in length, vacuum efficiency is greatly de- 
creased. Several of the larger buildings at Michigan 
State College are equipped with this central system. 
During the past few years, all new buildings have 
been equipped with the built-in central system be- 
cause of the economy factor. 


Reorganization of Procedures and Personnel 

Previous to the writer’s affiliation with Michigan 
State College, floor cleaning had been done with 
brooms. Not only was the cost enormous, but also 
the buildings lacked a clean and sanitary appearance. 

Between 1929 and 1937 the floor area to be cleaned 
However, the cost per square 
foot per year was reduced 40 per cent. This saving 
was effected by making two major changes. The first 
was the elimination of personal service to the faculty, 
which does not pertain to cleaning. The second 


increased 67 per cent. 


change was that of using vacuum-cleaning equipment 
exclusively. Instead of having the dirt from the floors 
transferred to the walls, woodwork, and furniture by 
a swishing broom in the hands of an elderly and 
poorly trained man, it is now removed from the room 
by well-trained younger men with vacuum cleaners. 
The introduction of vacuum units was an unpopular 
move with several of the older workers who had used 
brooms for so long a time that it had become not 
only a habit but a campus tradition. Furthermore, 


they preferred nine hours during the regular working 


day, much of which time was spent in being a har 
man for faculty members. The vacuum work 
night, or during the early morning hours, on a stri 
maintained schedule, not only cramped their st 
but their muscles as well. 


Cleaning Schedule 

The time which should be allotted to a janitor: 
each classroom depends on the type of chairs 
other room conditions. The cooperation of teach 
and students is also an important factor, as it 
much less time to clean a classroom if there is 
accumulation of papers and litter on the floor 

The vacuum-cleaning system is usually laid 
on the basis of one sweeper for each twelve class 
rooms. No allowance is made for corridors, gyn 
nasiums, or auditoriums, as these areas are all clean 
during the day when the classrooms are in servic: 
However, classrooms must be cleaned at night 
classes are dismissed, and usually two hours 
allotted for this work. On the basis of twelve class 
rooms in two hours, an average of one room ea 
ten-minute period is maintained. This includes the 
time required for carrying the equipment into the 
room, connecting it, and starting to work. 

When vacuum units were first introduced, man) 
janitors could not see the reasons for a change fron 
the push-broom type of sweeping. A demonstratior 
was conducted for their benefit. This test was 
in a typical classroom containing 613 square feet « 
hard maple floor with relatively small cracks. It was 
equipped with thirty-four pedestal seats, a desk, 

a chair. 

For this test, one of the regular janitors for that 
building was timed while sweeping with a broom. H«¢ 
did not use sweeping compounds. It took him nin 
minutes, and he obtained two ounces of dirt including 
a gum wrapper. Immediately following this opera 
tion a new commercial fan-type vacuum was _ ust 
over the same area. The operator was experienced 
handling the unit. It took exactly eight minutes 
remove an additional thirteen ounces. This meant 
more than six times the amount removed by broon 


and it was done in one minute less. 


Danger of Contamination and Incidence of Pests 
Reduced 


It is an established fact that the use of a vacuu 
cleaner reduces the amount of dust thrown into th 
air during the cleaning process compared to sweepil 
with brushes or brooms. In the bacteriology buildin 
where the raising of dust may become a very seriou 
source of contamination, the use of a vacuum unit 
a necessity. The vacuum cleaner has been benefici: 
in two ways: first, it causes less air disturbance thai 
a broom; and second, the removal of dirt fro! 














' evices between the boards reduces materially the 

ount of dust thrown into the air by the movement 

people over the floors during the day. 

The vacuum may also be an aid in reducing the 

cidence of insect pests, particularly cockroaches. In 
bacteriology building, prior to the use of vacuum 

fight was made against these 


1< 
I 


iners, a continuous 
ests. With the introduction of the vacuum cleaner 
e roach population was markedly reduced and, al- 
ugh the roaches are still present, there has been 
need of further warfare against them. As further 
dence it has been observed that whenever vacuum 
eaning is discontinued the roaches reappear in in- 
easing numbers. This information is_ presented 


} 


irely as an observation, but the study of this prob- 
em would be worth the effort. 

Although it is a known fact that the vacuum cleaner 

luces the amount of dust in the air, it has been 
bserved that cloth bags do throw considerable fine 
lust, which affects laboratory work. This observation 
is not new. You will perhaps recall the advertising 
laims of certain manufacturers of domestic sweepers 
that the use of paper bags, or water washes will re- 


luce this problem to a minimum. 


Factors in Decrease of Cleaning Budget 

[In conclusion, I might state that the decrease of 40 

er cent in the cleaning budget in 1937 compared with 
that of 1929, with an increase of 67 per cent in floor 
irea to be cleaned, was accomplished in this manner: 

1. Drastic changes in custodial duties to decrease 
the academic and personal service to faculty and 
other college employees and performance only of that 
vork which pertained directly to cleaning. The pack- 
ng and moving of books, equipment, or other depart- 
mental properties is done only when work orders are 
ssued against the account of the academic depart- 
nent requesting assistance 

2. Changing from brooms, dust pans, and sweeping 

mpounds to vacuum-cleaning equipment. 

3. Adopting regular working schedules. This 
change decreased the man-hours necessary during the 
regular working day and increased the man-hours 
necessary during the early mornings and late evenings. 
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4. Individual training of all men. This was neces- 
sary in order to have the vacuum-cleaning equipment 
handled properly to reduce maintenance cost of the 


fairly expensive equipment. 

5. Gradual replacing of older men with young men 
physically fit for assigned duties. Our policy was not 
to discharge these older employees, but to transfer 
them to other Buildings and Grounds divisions or 
into buildings where they fitted into a particular 
cleaning situation. This gradual replacement fitted 
in very well with the individus! training program 
previously mentioned 

6. Reconditioning of all wood floors. All the dark 
oily film was removed and the floors were treated with 
penetrating seal, followed with wax. In most cases 
only water wax was used, but in some areas paste wax 
was buffed in and then given a final coat of water 
wax. This increased the efficiency of the vacuum- 
cleaning system 

7. One portable vacuum unit is assigned to two 
or three small buildings. By working all machines on 
an average of over 8 hours per day the investment in 
vacuum units is kept at a minimum. 

8. Having a central delivery system for cleaning 
and toilet supplies. The old system allowed each 
janitor to obtain supplies individually each day. The 
new system requires the time of one man and the use 
of a small delivery truck 14 day a week. This prac- 
tice, alone, saves about 100 man-hours per week. 

Maintenance cost, which does not amount to as 
much as the cost of brooms, dust pans, and sweeping 
compounds, is kept at the absolute minimum by care- 
ful usage and proper repair. An interesting comparison 
is that the heavy-duty unit does about 50 times more 
work per day than would be done by the average 
home cleaner. On the basis of a 10-year depreciation, 
this would mean that a house-type cleaner would have 
to last 500 years to do a proportional amount of work. 

It might be stated that the use of vacuum-cleaning 
equipment is directly responsible for the decided re- 
duction in the cleaning budget at Michigan State 
College since 1929 because the radical change from 
brooms to machines allowed the introduction of other 
new methods incidental to the new system as a whole. 
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THE HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


St. Joseph 
Missouri 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL ‘| 


A National Maintenance Organization . . . Over Thirty Years Continuous Service 








HILLYARDS‘’ 
FLOOR PRODUCTS 
for the Efficient Yet 


Economical Cleaning and 





TRADE 





Maintenance of School Floors 


SUPER SHINE-ALL. Not a soap, but a neutral liquid chemi 
cal cleaner for all types of floors, also painted and varnished sur- 
faces. It possesses 100% active cleaning units. Super Shine-All 
cleans, polishes, and preserves in one operation, requiring no rinsing. 
Saves time and labor. Officially endorsed by leading floor manufac 
turers. The one cleaning material that is qualified for safe use on 
every description of floor or wall surface. 


HIL-TONE. Hil-Tone removes rubber burns and other marks 
from wood floors. It not only removes the marks easily when prop- 
erly used but also seals and protects the wood itself. The wood 
retains its light color and does not become oily or greasy as when 
ordinary dressings are used. 


HIL-BRITE. A self-polishing water emulsion wax that dries 
bright without rubbing or polishing, with a hard traffic-resisting fin- 
ish, yet has that soft lustrous glow of polished wax. It 
saves time and labor; cuts your waxing and cleaning costs 
in half. Endorsed by national floor manufacturers. 


ONEX-SEAL. Gives positive protection and restores 
the original attractive finish to terrazzo, tile and cement. 
Tests proved Onex-Seal capable of withstanding the most 
severe weather and traffic conditions. Onex-Seal produces 
a waterproof, weatherproof, dust-resistant, sealed polished 
surface. Nationally recommended by flooring contractors 
and manufacturers. 


TERRAZZINE. Excels for thorough curing and seal- 
ing of new terrazzo, approved by the National Terrazzo 
and Mosaic Assn., also used and endorsed by leading ter- 
razzo contractors and has a nation-wide reputation for 
highest quality. Economical and simple to apply. 


HIL-GLO FINISH. Especially designed to serve on 
classroom and gymnasium floors. Universally used for the 
reclamation and preservation of wood floors in all types of 
buildings. Hil-Glo Finish is supreme for wearing quality, 
is non-skid, and does not easily rubber-burn. 


SUPER GYM FINISH. Produces a non-slippery, 
durable and sanitary floor, easy to maintain. Withstands 
hard and constant wear; gives proper reflection of light, 
eliminating eye strain; insures a perfect non-slippery sur 
face which will not rubber-burn. Nationally used by lead- 
ing schools, universities and athletic clubs, private and 
public institutions. 





CLEANS SUPER PRESERVES 
aa 
ply with brush or mop i 
Shine-All especially adapted for wood floor 
AZO. V.8 PAT OFFICE |POLisHEs| REO. U.6. PAT. OFPICE 





To protect our cus- 
tomers against imi- 
tations all Hillyard 
products are regis- 
tered and trade- 
marked and shipped 
in sealed, 
board designed con- 
tainers 


checker 








DIAMOND FINISH. Prod 
brilliant, long-wearing surface, ea 


Quick-dr 





mM eR K 





PENETRATING SEAL NO 
The purpose of Penetrating Sea 
the fibre against penetration of dirt, ink stains and 
preserve the natural color of the floor and provide a n 
nent finish that is both beautiful and economical, and 


maintenance costs. Penetrating Seal No. 21 and Hil-Brite § 
Polishing Wax is the ideal treatment for floors of classro« 
ridors, assembly halls, ete. This treatment preserves the 


color of the wood, is easily and economically maintained, ar 


duces a durable and attractive finish. 


} 


HILLYARD’S WOOD PRIMER. Definitely seals 
serves; insures an ideal surface for the application of a1 
finish or treatment. Universally used for the reclamat 


vation of wood floors in all types of buildings 


RENOVATOR. 


can be brought out to look like new with 


Hopelessly black and 
Renovator. Oil-soaked wood floors car 
bleached to a light color The extra power in Rer 
makes the toughest job easy. 


DUSTLESS SWEEPING BRUSH. 
clean lustrous surface, absorbs the dust, saves la 


wicks are detachable and washable. 





“FROM COAST TO COAST” 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 
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Stanford University Basketball Pavilion, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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HILLYARDS’ MODERN FLOOR MACHINES 


16-inch 
For use in small 
buildings 


19-inch 
For medium work 


22-inch 
For heavy duty 


Note low, streamline construction, permitting use under desks 
and furniture. You’ll like the ‘“tLowboy” 


THE NEW HILTONIAN LOWBOY SCRUBBING AND 


WAXING MACHINE. Leads the field in utility, efficiency and 
nom) 4 favorite with all users Speed, power and weight are 
ordinated to produce the utmost in service at a minimum of effort 
d expense. Correct mechani principles result in a machine that 
erfectly balanced, silent in operation, easy to handle, steady and 
raight running The ‘‘Hiltonian Lowboy,’’ being a multiple-brush 
achine, does a_ better job in less than ordinary time and more 

is y 


BRUSHES FOR EVERY NEED. Brushes are available, includ 


Bassine, Tampico, Union Mix, Steel Wool Plates There are 
attachment plates to which sandpaper or burnishing pads can 


f asily fastened 


WINDO-CLEAN. This lightning cleaner dissolves grime and 
emove dirt No effort No mess No hard work. Eliminates 


water, squeegees and chamois, and makes glass 


FREE 

ON REQUEST... 

FOUR VALUABLE 
HELPS 













Modern 





ALA 
TEMENT 


MASONITE 
WOOO FLOORS AIAmE 





AlA = 





Maintenance 





| 


HILLYARD 


(CHEMICAL CO.) 


ST JOSEPH miSsOURI USA 
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HILLYARD’S STEELTONIAN 
STEELWOOLING MACHINE (built in 
10” and 20” Models). Modern floors demand 

modern maintenance methods. The 
Steeltonian’’ economically recon- 

ditions and maintains floors of 

wood, linoleum, asphalt tile, rub- 

ber tile, etc. Uses standard type 

of steel wool in ribbon form, which 

applied. No expensive 
drums to 


easily 
patented steel wool 
w I 
The Ne eas 
Steeltonian 


for 
heavy duty OTHER HILLYARD 
PRODUCTS. Besides floor fin- 
shes and waxes, floor brushes and 
floor machines, Hillyard’s full line 
of 97 products includes cleaners, 


disinfectants, deodorants, soaps, 
modern janitors’ equipment and sanitary appliances all types of 
brushes, toilet paper and paper towels and many other items for 


school use 


Built sub- 
frame of 


VICTOR SOAP DISPENSER. 
stantially in modernistic 
brass, chromium plated The bow! of opalescent 
glass, hung in the frame on an eccentric balance, 
automatically rights itself, preventing loss of soap 
by drippage. No springs to get out of order. A 
ball-bearing valve releases small amounts of soap. 

Adapted to two positions, either upright or 
mounted on wall. 


design with 





VELVA-SAN HAND SOAP. 


insuring the customer of 100% value in 


Shipped in concentrated form, 
every gallon. Although usu- 


ally shipped and prepared in its natural state, Velva-San may be 
had in various colors and perfumes Velva-San provides individual 
hygiene when used in our dispensers It is a forward step toward 


eliminating sickness and disease spread by unsanitary bar soap. 


HI-KO DISINFECTANT. A 
concentrated stabilized sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution. When diluted with 
water in large proportions, it is ef- 
fective as a sterilizer, antiseptic 
germicide and deodorant Used in 
correct solution in a rubber foot 
bath tray it helps to rid showers 
and locker rooms of the trouble- 
some germ which causes ‘‘Athlete’s 
Foot.’’ 





Rubber Foot Bath Tray 


PINE-O-CIDE, ANOTHER EFFICIENT DISINFECT- 
ANT. An efficient liquid, amber-colored, both antiseptic and disin- 
fecting. Compounded from steam double distilled Pine Oil, it pos- 
sesses a& pleasant pine odor which is soothing to the membranes of 
the nose and throat. Pine-O-Cide is soluble in water, forming a 
beautiful milk white emulsion, possessing a typhoid phenol co-effi- 
cient of five, ‘‘F.D.A.’’ Method (report of testing laboratory fur- 
nished on request). The use of Pine-O-Cide promotes sanitation in 
schools and public buildings. 


Hilo AANUAL 
ON 
PROPER 

FLOOR l 
MAINTENANCE 


* 
7. 
HILLTARD SALES CO. 
oer 


=" ! 
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J. |. HOLCOMB MFG. COMPANY 


— Manufacturers of SPEED Cleaning Tools — 


New York 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


San Francisco 


“Cleaning Headquarters” 





JUMBO DUSTLESS SWEEPER 


Thousands of dirt absorbent strands pick up the 
dust ordinary sweepers miss. It’s NOISELESS, 
Three tools in ONE, 
it sweeps, dusts and polishes “at a walk.” There’s 
Block widths up to 42 


Fast, Sanitary and Washable. 


no back-stroke necessary. 
inches. 
“CUSH-END” SWEEPERS 


Built-in rubber cushions on each end of the block 
encourage FASTER sweeping. There’s no danger 
of damage to block ends or furniture and it’s NOISE- 
LESS. “Cush-Ends” are 
nationally known Holcomb sweepers; the PEKIN, 
MEMPHIS, MASTER and UNIVERSAL. 


available with four of the 


THE FAMOUS NO. 6 TOILET BRUSH 


This nationally famous toilet brush is built “ON” 
not “IN” the handle. 
under-the-rim scum and odor. 
Palmetto Fiber fits the bowl sides and drain hole. 


Stiff Bassine wings get that 


Head of aggressive 


Sturdy, straight handle permits around the bowl 
cleaning without changing grip. It does all this 
FASTER. That makes it a money maker for you 


in THREE ways. 


HOLCOMB PURITINE CLEANING 
COMPOUND—NON-CAUSTIC DIRT AND 
GREASE SOLVENT 
There is one cleaner for every school cleaning 
PURITINE—a “3 ingredient” 100% 


Removes 


problem 
active and 100% soluble, cleaning powder. 
gummy oil and dirt . . . leaves a non-slippery floor 
in halls and cafeteria. Grimy, ink-stained desks and 
. economically. 


are all cleaned 


furniture come clean with Puritine . . 
Painted walls ... glassware... 
safely, surely, swiftly with Puritine. 

325 Ib. Bbls.; 150 Ib. % Bbls.; 100-50-25 Ib. Pails. 


> 


TEST IT YOURSELF — FREE! 


Write for FREE Sample Can of Puritine and 24- 
It’s ONE cleaner for 
we'll let Puri- 


page booklet of Puritine uses. 
EVERY cleaning job. Youtry it... 
tine do its own proving. 


Holcomb Tools Do a Good Job FASTER! 


J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 
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Sweeps, 
Cleans, 
Polishes 





Jumbo 
Dustless Bigs iM my 
Sweeper es, a bt ( at LN 







Sweeps Fast 
without Marring 
Furniture 










“Cush-End”’ 
Sweeper 


The “Wings” 
Get Under 
the Rim 


No. 6 
Toilet 
Brush 





2 
- 


Z; a, 
MALES 
As fat 






. and the usual solution costs only 
“a Penny a Pail’’? 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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WATER PROOF 
WAX 


The Most Water Proof 
Wax Money Can Buy! 


Holcomb WATER-PROOF WAX /S waterproof. 


Test it against any waterproof wax vou are now 
> P I - 








using. Put spots of Holcomb Water-Proof Wax and 





> 


other waxes on a piece of glass and allow them to 


Make This Test Yourself. Send for Sample! 


dry. Drop water spot on them all. Let stand and 


. ‘ . ro > ipe f Jote ( ate | JOT 
Tested on the floor of the “Ford” Rotunda, Hol- then wipe off. Note how water will NOT loosen 


; , : Holcoml ax ‘ovine it can be we > 
comb Water-Proof Wax lasted four times longer olcomb Wa proving it ca ce wet mopped 


than waxes they formerly used. This cut applica- without removing wax. It wears longer—it patches 
; é , ' ee rfectly i raffic lanes. 
tion time cost 75%! Upper left spot is “WATER- Perfectly im trafne lane 


PROOF.” 


Helcomb 
FOOT-BATH FUNGICIDE 


“Athlete’s Foot” Preventive 


This is a liquid concentrate, the diluted solution of 
hich kills the fungus causing “Athlete’s Foot.” It 
s stable in solution and odorless. Use it in foot baths 
see cut), in shower and locker rooms, gymnasiums 


nd in swimming pool entrances and exits. It is an 





ffective disinfectant, either sprayed or mopped on 


+] 


floors. It is economical ... DILUTES 1 PART 


Holcomb No. 900 Foot Dears as Rubber, 
rO 100 PARTS OF WATER. 2612 x26'2 x3 


Holcomb 


SEAL COAT 
Ceca YOUR FLOORS Seal Coat penetrates and combines with the wood 


1 


to form a hard, protective tread . . . does not build 
up on top of the floor. Heavy school traffic would 
have to wear off the wood to wear off Seal Coat! One 
gallon of Seal Coat plus one gallon of turpentine re- 
treads 1000 to 1600 sq. ft. of floor . . . and keeps it 
like new. Save an hour a day on floor maintenance 
time with Seal Coat ...make a new profit of 
$100.00 a year! (Labor at 40¢ an hour.) 





Shipped in 55-30-15 and 5 gallon drums. 


J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Dubuque, Iowa, U. S. A. 





Depreciation and deterioration begin the moment a building is opened to the public. In some cases the rate of deterio: 
tion is a great deal more rapid than in others—due, not to inferior materials and workmanship that might have gone into its co 
struction, but rather to improper maintenance materials and methods. 

Midland Quality is based on the principle that proper maintenance is cheaper than replacement. Schools and Univer 
ties that have been using Midland Maintenance Methods and Materials for over a third of a century bear witness to thé 
truth of this concept and serve as excellent testimonials to the integrity of the products listed below. 














FINISHED 
FLOOR 


A GYMLOH Finished Maple Gymnasium Floor 


LOHSEAL—Penetrating Floor Seal 


LOHSEAL is made from phenolic resins, formulated not only to 
seal the pores of wood against dampness and dirt, but actually to 
penetrate and reinforce the cellular walls against traffic. This re- 
siliency is not effected through the use of gummy, semi-drying oils, 
but by the inherent properties of the quality materials that are used 
in LOHSEAL. 


LOHSEAL is an excellent undercoat for either wax or surface 
finishes and may be used advantageously on concrete, old linoleum 
and wood floors. 


GYMLOH—Special Gymnasium Floor Finish 

Midland was one of the first to see the advantages offered in a 
phenolic resin type of finish in relationship to gymnasium floors. The 
careful blending of phenolic resins, Tung Oil and other essential oils 
creates a long-wearing, non-slippery floor finish of exceptional beauty 
and ease of maintenance. A GYMLOH finished floor is highly resist- 
ant to rubber burns, frictional heat, average stains, alcohol, dilute 
acids and alkalies. Applied with a lamb’s wool applicator. 


EV-R-GLO—Water-resistant Wax 

Without polishing or buffing, your floors can have a lacquer-like 
lustre that is not readily removed by traffic or water-mopping. 
EV-R-GLO’s wearing qualities are due to its high content of Prime 
No. 1 Yellow Carnauba Wax, the hardest, highest quality, natural 
wax known; its emulsifier contains no paraffin, shellac, oil or petro- 
leum derivatives injurious to wood, asphalt or rubber tile, terrazzo, 
marble, linoleum or composition surfaces. EV-R-GLO presents an 
extremely low slip-hazard. Easily applied with special felt applicator. 


MID-CEDAR—Dry Mop Preparation 

Modern floors require modern methods of maintenance. To this 
end MID-CEDAR was developed. Cedar oils and other volatile oils 
were compounded to give a preparation which, when sprayed lightly 
on clean, cotton strand mops and dried, removes daily accumulations 
of dirt and soil without raising objectionable dust or leaving a sticky 
film with which to attract more dirt. 

Regular use of MID-CEDAR is an investment in economical main- 
tenance; it actually costs less than soap and removes the necessity 
of frequent scrubbing. 
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GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


Bodily contacts and rough playing have given way to speed a 
maneuverability in indoor athletics. This necessitates a superi 
gymnasium floor finish—one which gives traction for quick pivot 
ability to resist the frictional heat of sudden stops and one wh 
appearance will not be marred by numerous rubber burns Mai 
serious injuries have been sustained by players called upon to pr 
form on inadequately finished floors. The amount of one medical 
bill averted will pay for the extra safety, wear and appearance ol 
tained from a GYMLOH Finished Floor. 


aa 





Visiting Coaches and Players will ap- 
preciate seeing this symbol of your re- 
gard for their safety 





An EV-R-GLO Treated Classroom Floor 





FINISH FACTS 


A Condensed Summary of Midland Application 
Methods 


GYMNASIUM FLOORS-—Sand floor and sweep thoroughly 
Apply one coat of LOHSEAL, allow 24 hours drying time and ste« 
wool. Paint in game lines. Apply first coat of GYMLOH, allow t 
dry 24 hours, steel wool and apply finishing coat of GY}ILOH. 


CLASSROOM FLOORS (WOOD)-—Sand floor and swee} 
thoroughly. Apply two coats of LOHSEAL, allowing 24 hours drying 
time between coats, and steel wool each coat. Follow with two, thin 
even coats of EV-R-GLO WAX, allowing each coat to dry over night 
Maintain with MID-CEDAR. 














q 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF FLOOR FINISHES, SEALS, WAXES AND CLEANSERS, DISINFECTANTS, 
LIQUID AND JELLY SOAPS, INSECTICIDES AND GENERAL CLEANSERS 





Listed below is a partial list of Midland Products of special interest to Schools. Nothing but the finest raw materials 
go into the manufacture of Midland Products, and each one is designed to fulfill a specific place in School maintemance. 
Rigid laboratory control during the process of manufacture assures the user of getting the same high quality and uni- 


formity in each and every order that he receives. 


SOIL-SOLV—Combination Detergent and Quality Liquid 
Soap 

SOIL-SOLV is a neutral cleanser with an increased ‘‘wetting’’ 
ability, which enables it to remove embedded dirt and grime with 
very little effort while, at the same time, being completely safe to 
use on wood, linoleum, cork, terrazzo, marble, tile or composition 
floors, painted or varnished walls and woodwork. Its easy rinsing 
properties make for better cleaning with smaller effort. 


LOHADOR LIQUID HAND SOAP—For Use in All Liquid 
Soap Dispensers 

LOHADOR LIQUID HAND SOAP is one of the finest hand 
soaps on the market today. Its smooth blend of cocoanut, castor and 
olive oils produces a soap mild in nature and strong in cleansing 
action. LOHADOR may be diluted several times its own weight and 
still retain the fine lathering and cleansing properties. Its anhydrous 
content ranges between 42% to 44% and it contains no added fillers, 
such as sugar or sodium silicate. 


Odors: Bay, Bouquet, Lemon and Lilac 


NEO GERMOLYPTUS—Germicide and Disinfectant 

NEO GERMOLYPTUS will be found a safe and easy method 
of disinfecting toilets and classrooms. When used in proper dilu- 
tions with scrub water, it is an exceptionally speedy means of disin- 
fecting entire Schools in one operation. NEO GERMOLYPTUS has 
no strong, medicinal odor, but rather has a pleasant slightly per- 
fumed smell. An efficient means of deodorizing and disinfecting ath- 
letic equipment, such as jerseys, socks, trunks, etc. In its recom- 
mended solutions it is relatively non-irritating to the user and will 
not attack metal, rubber goods, cottons or woolens when used accord- 
ing to directions. Used and endorsed by many of the leading Hos- 
pitals. 


A SHILOH Maintained Lavatory 





FINISH FACTS (Continued) 


LINOLEUM (OLD)—Clean with SOIL-SOLV. Rinse well and 
iry thoroughly. Apply one coat of LOHSEAL, then follow directions 
for new Linoleum. 


LINOLEUM (NEW)-—Apply one thin coat of EV-R-GLO, 
allow to dry over night, then apply second coat of EV-R-GLO. Main- 
tain with MID-CEDAR. 


ASPHALT AND RUBBER TILE—Clean with SOIL-SOLV, 
then apply two, thin, even coats of EV-R-GLO, allowing each coat to 
set over night. Maintain with MID-CEDAR. 


TERRAZZO—Scrub well with SOIL-SOLV, rinse and allow to 
dry thoroughly. Apply one thin coat of EV-R-GLO. Maintain with 
MID-CEDAR. 
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SHILOH—Porcelain Cleaner 


SHILOH contains an abrasive element so finely ground as to be 
completely gritless. In additicn to this, a chemical emulsifier loosens 
and lifts oil, grease and embedded soil. Shiloh is one of the fastest- 
acting cleansers of this type on the market and may be used with 
complete safety on enamelware, vitreous china, earthenware and stain- 
less steel. 





MIDLAND Electric 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


SCRUBBING, POLISHING AND STEEL WOOLING 


Midland FLOORMASTERS are durable, precision-built machines, 
highly efficient yet priced surprisingly low. It will be found that a 
more thorough conditioning and maintaining of all types of floors is 
assured through the use of a FLOORMASTER. Because large floor 
areas can be covered with exceptional speed and ease, Midland 
FLOORMASTERS make a dividend-paying investment. 


FLOORMASTER FIFTEEN 


This Floor Machine is of the single disc type, built extremely low 
over the brushes to facilitate getting under low-placed objects, such 
as desks, etc. Equipped with Timken roller bearings throughout. 
Motors are standard, vertical, 14 h.p. type, with silent V-Belt drive. 
Three brush segments, which make a 15 inch spread, are easily and 
quickly attached or removed. Net weight of machine—65 lbs. 


FLOORMASTER SIXTEEN 


These powerful and speedy machines are silent and vibrationless in 
operation, totally enclosed, and of worm gear drive. The twin inter- 
meshing brushes revolve in opposite directions, thus eliminating all 
side pull, Motor is of 14 h.p., heavy-duty ball bearing type. The 
quickly interchangeable brushes create a working area of 16 inches. 
Net weight of machine—115 lbs. 


FLOORMASTER TWENTY-ONE 


This machine is designed to do big jobs with a minimum of effort 
on the part of machine or user. Same general specifications as 
FLOORMASTER SIXTEEN. (Exceptions: Motor % h.p., heavy- 
duty ball bearing type—brush spread, 21 inches—net weight 157 
Ibs.). 
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THE SELIG COMPANY, 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 





INC. | 


NEW ORLEANS 





Manufacturers of 
Disinfectants — Insecticides — Sanitary Supplies 
ESTABLISHED 1896 











Library, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 
Asphalt Tile Floor finished with O-Brite-O 


O-BRITE-O 

Those desiring a really fine self-polishing wax will 
find O-Brite-O to be above the usual. O-Brite-O really 
dries with a shine. Because of its unusually high con- 
tent of the finest number one pure Carnauba wax un- 
adulterated by cheaper, inferior soft waxes ; O-Brite-O, 
when dry, leaves a hard resilient long wearing sur- 
face. It is easily maintained and not only wears well 
but looks well. A trial will certainly convince you. 
O-BRITE-O IS SAFE TO USE ON ANY TYPE 
OF FLOOR. 


VARNAWAX 


A high grade wax of strictly number one pure re- 
fined Carnauba wax combined with certain varnish 
gums in an oil solvent vehicle. Varnawax produces 
a hard resilient, water proof surface that looks well 
and wears well. Varnawax requires polishing and 


may be used on all floors except asphalt and rubber 


or other floors harmed by an oil solvent. 


& 
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WRITE FOR OUR FREE 


SCRUBZOL 
A strictly neutral linseed oil cleanser especially 


veloped and approved for cleaning Wood, Linoleum, 





Cork, Asphalt Tile, Marble, Terrazzo, Travertine 
Magnesite, Masonite and other similar floors. Scrul 
zol is a concentrated product thus permitting a little to 


satisfactorily at 





go a long way and do a big job 
economically. Don’t take our word for it. Try it an 


prove it to your own satisfaction. 


VARNASEAL 


You'll find the answer to your Terrazzo and Traver | 





tine problems in Varnaseal. Seal these floors agains | 
the entrance of dirt, grease, oil, stains and foreig 

matter with Varnaseal. It is easy to apply, mak« 
maintenance easier and gives your Terrazzo or Tra 


Lower yot 


& 


ertine the kind of protection needed. 


maintenance costs with Varnaseal. 


1941 FLOOR MANUAL 
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Below: Gymnasium, Lee Edwards School, Asheville, N. C. 


Finished with Selig’s JIM KOTE 


JIM KOTE 

A mighty fine, chemically balanced bakelite and 
tung oil gymnasium finish. Does not rubber burn, 
impervious to alkali, salt water, alcohol and common 
Easily maintained. Plenty of traction. An 
ideal finish. Our numerous satisfied customers are, 
we believe, the best judges.. Their complete satisfac- 
tion makes us believe you also will be pleased. Jim 
Kote is easily applied by the mopping method. 


acids. 





FLOR-O-SEAL 
Especially developed for classroom use. This pene- 
trating seal, when properly applied, does not leave a 
Thus, Flor-O-Seal does not show un- 
It wears well, is easily main- 
The application is very 


surface film. 
sightly traffic lanes. 
tained and is economical. 
easy and simple. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


The SELIG trained and experienced floor mainte- 
nance engineers are qualified to assist you in any 
roblem of scientific floor finishing and maintenance. 
They will gladly assist you in setting up the proper 
and most economical schedule of maintenance. Please 
discuss your problems with us freely. 


We manufacture a complete line of floor mainte- 
nance materials and equipment. Our various mate- 
rials have been approved by the leading makers of 
flooring materials such as Wood, Linoleum, Cork, 
Rubber and Asphalt Tile, Marble, Terrazzo, Magne- 
site, Masonite, etc. 


DISINFECTANTS — INSECTICIDES — LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 


In addition to the famous line of floor materials, the 
name SELIG has been synonymous with the highest 
standards of Disinfectants, Insecticides, Liquid Toilet 
Soaps and Sanitary Supplies for over forty years. 


THE SELIG COMPANY, 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Put your problems up to us and permit us to offer 
suggestions and advice. There’s no obligation in- 


volved and it may be of mutual benefit. Write for 


our big free complete catalogue. 


INC. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Manufacturers of 


a 
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Floor Finishes — Waxes — Cleansers — Polishes 
ESTABLISHED 1896 


> 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of a Quality Line of Floor Sealers and Finishes 


Sandusky, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza San Francisco, Calif., 116 New Montgomery Street 
Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe Building 








® KAYSAN—THE PERFECT SEALER AND FINISH FOR EVERY HARD-SERVICE CONDITION 


@KAYSAN is manufactured by the makers of the first penetrating varnis 
developed for heavy-duty, hard-service wood floors. It is recommended witl 
out reservation for schools, stores, factories, offices, clubs, public building 
apartment houses and similar types of buildings where wood floors receiv 
excessive wear but must be attractive and in keeping with their surroundings 
KAYSAN can be used effectively not only on wood but also on terrazzo 

on linoleum (battleship and inlaid). 








KAYSAN Has All These Remarkable Qualities 


Brings out the full beauty of the grain 





Needs never be refinished 

Will not show laps 

Dries bone dry 

Withstands the hardest usage 

Easily cleaned 

Reduces time and labor 

A very durable finish 

Applies easily, seals the wood, prevents slipping, 
gives a lustrous finish and takes hard wear. 





One of the many High School Gym Floors finished and 
maintained year after year with Kaysan 





KAYSAN allows the wood to more nearly retain its 


Covering Capacity 
natural wood appearance than any other finish. 


Under average conditions, 1 gallon of KAYSAN 


Cost of Application finishes on oak, approximately 300 square feet with 
Its ease of application and minimum cost of main- three applications; on maple, 400 square feet with 
tenance makes finishing with KAYSAN very eco- two applications. 
nomical. 
FILTITE—An excellent seal and fin- Other OLD FAITHFUL 
ish recommended for concrete floors and Finishes 
similar surfaces. It fills the pores, binds KAY-BRITE WAX (dries 
the small particles of concrete together, with a shine without polish- 
preserves, toughens and prevents dust- ing) and KAY-WAX Paste 


ing, improves the appearance, and at the 
same time seals the concrete against the 
penetration of grease, oils and many 
other stains. 

FILTITE is easily, quickly and eco- of Successful, Expert Manu- 
nomically applied and maintained. Write facturing Experience. 
for full directions, prices, etc. 1835-1942 


Also Crayons, Water Colors, Pencils, Inks, Pastes, and other OLD FAITHFUL Products 


e Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Floor Waxes. 
OLD FAITHFUL Prod- 
ucts are backed by 107 Years 
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WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 
42-22 West Street, Long Island City, New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Kotex Vending Machines 
Insecticides 


Cleansers 
Floor Finishes 


Toilet Tissues 


Liquid Soap Dispensing Systems 
Disinfectants and Deodorants 


Paper Towels and Cabinets 


BRANOH SALES OFFICES 


Y Denver, Colo. Jersey City, N. J. Omaha, Neb. San Antonio, Texas 


ny, N. 
buquerque, N. M 


Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
saltimore, Md. Des Moines, Iowa Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Jose, Cal. 
sirmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. Evansville, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Spokane, Wash. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Ft. Worth, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va Syracuse, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. Newark, N. J. Rochester, N. Y Toledo, Ohio 

neinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. Tulsa, Okla. 
Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Washington, D. CO. 
Columbus, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Oklahoma City, Okla. Sacramento, Ca 


AND PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


























. PRODUCTS FOR THE 


SHOWERSAN 


A new odorless disinfectant, 
which if used as directed, will help 
prevent the spread of ‘‘Athlete’s 
Foot.’’ Also used to disinfect 
washrooms and locker room floors, 
dressing rooms, runways and div- 
ing boards. Showersan will help 
maintain your swimming pool in a 
sanitary condition. A West Rub- 
ber Foot Tray, filled with a solu- 
tion of Showersan should be placed 


in the entrance to the shower 
room. 
LASTINCOTE 

An easily applied beautiful, 


glossy yet non-skid finish, espe- 
cially prepared to stand up under 
gymnasium wear and tear, or other 
heavy traffic. Hard enough to help 
retard the action of rubber burns 
and scratches resulting from hard 


usage. Lastincote makes floors 
much more resistant to alcohol, 
body perspiration, alkali soaps, 


acids, boiling water, ink, oil, 
grease, salt or fresh water. Ap- 
proved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn. 


DEODORANTS 


An efficient method of deodori- 
zation in lavatories is the West 
Automatic Drip Machine. The spe- 
cial drip fluid spreads on the sur- 
face of the water, and helps over- 
come bad odors at the source. 
However, no matter how efficient 
automatic deodorization may be, 
the daily or routine use of a cleans- 
ing disinfectant such as Coro-No- 
leum on washroom floors, basins, 
seats, etc., is important. 


KOTEX VENDING 
MACHINES 


Available in 2 sizes—D type, 
holding thirty Kotex pads, and the 
smaller No. 6 cabinet for use where 
available wall space is limited. 
Both coin operated. Each Kotex 
pad individually wrapped in sealed 
envelope with two safety pins. 
Packed in cartons of 300. 
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LIQUID SOAPS 


West Liquid Soaps are uniform 
and of superior quality. Made of 
pure vegetable and coconut oils, the 
finished product is treated, aged 
and retested several times before 
leaving the factory. West Liquid 
Soaps tend not to irritate or dry 
the skin. Liquid Soap besides 
being sanitary and safe, eliminates 
waste of partially used cake soap 
which might be thrown or taken 
away. 


LAN-O-KLEEN 


A hand cleaner of especial value 
to manual training and industrial 
training classes in protecting 
against occupational skin diseases. 
Lan-O-Kleen is made of corn-meal 
in which has been impregnated 
lanolin oil. This new product ré- 
moves stubborn dirt, oils and 
greases and also tends to replace 
natural oils in the skin. Samples 
available for the asking. 


PAPER TOWELS 


The West Disinfecting Company 
manufactures a complete line of 
paper towels from fresh, clean 
pulp in its own mills. Standard- 
ized quality is obtained by expert 
scientific manufacturing control. 
West Towels are made in either 
Junior or Senior sizes and in 32 
lb. or 38 lb. basic weights. In 
addition, the Tandem (double 
towel) is obtainable and is popu- 
lar with institutions where costs 
are carefully checked 





FREE 


“Scope of Sanitation” 


Write West Disinfecting Com 
pany, 42-22 West Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y., for your free 
copy of this valuable booklet. Pro 
fusely illustrated. Contains de 
tailed information on these and 
many other products for the pro- 
motion of sanitation. 








—_—— )6©~PROMOTION OF SANITATION 
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ADVANCE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


2605 Fourth Street S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


One Machine SCRUBS— STEEL WOOLS— WAXES 
or POLISHES All Types of Floors 


For rapid, profitable maintenance work on all kinds of floors—investi- 
gate what Advance has to offer you. For quiet, vibrationless operation 
—you’ll find them unexcelled. The “Lowboy” design saves time and 
work and makes it easy to clean well in all the corners and under equip- 
ment. Hundreds of schools have for years profited by Advance de- 
pendability. (Names on request.) 












ADVANCE 
‘“LOWBOY”’ 


ADVANCE “Lowboy” is built low 
enough to get under desks easily 


Its speed, quietness, thor- 
oughness and long life 
make it the ideal machine 


for school use 


BRUSHES 
EASILY CHANGED 
With the ADVANCE p 
brush holder it takes but 
ment to insert the brush¢ 

for the work at hand 


LOWBOY 12—-'% H.P. Mo- 


tor. Brush spread 12” 
brush speed 320 R.P.M 
Single brush, 3 segments. Lowboy |6 
Height over brushes, 534”. 

Silent V-Belt drive. AD 

VANCE patented brush holder makes 
brush changing quick and easy. Both scrub- 
bing and polishing brushes included. 2% 
gal. automatic dispensing tank extra. 
LOWBOY 15—'% H.P. Motor. Brush spread 
15”—brush speed 320 R.P.M. Single brush, 
4 segments. Height over brushes, 534”. 
LOWBOY 16—'% H.P. Heavy Duty Ball 
Bearing Motor. Brush spread 16”—brush LOWBOY 21—'% H.P. Heavy Duty Ball 





A BRUSH FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 
Brushes may be obtained 
sine, palmetto, tampi 
wire, etc., for scrubbing 
polishing, scouring, etc 


speed 375 R.P.M. Twin brushes, 3 seg- Bearing Motor. Brush spread 21”—brush 

ments each. Height over brushes, 6%”. speed 275 R.P.M. Height over brushes, 714”. 

Opposite rotation assures perfect balance— Same design and equipment as Lowboy 16. STEEL WOOLING 
no side pull. Spiral worm gear drive. LOWBOY 21 is recommended for large areas For steel wooling, burnishing 
Same equipment as above. A splendid ma- and heavy duty service. Built to outlast and light sanding, suitable atta: 
chine for all general utility use. outperform any other machine. ments can be furnished. 





ADVANCE “Lowboy” machiINes 
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CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


1527-29 E. National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 


WAREHOUSES AND EXPERIENCED FLOOR MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. A. 











World’s Largest 
Manufacturers Specializing in 
FLOOR TREATMENTS FOR 
LARGE FLOOR AREAS IN 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 





MOST DURABLE 
FLOOR TREATMENT 


[A 
ak EVER MADE 


original varnish-gum and wax floor 
the durability of varnish with the 








Car-Na-Var is the 
treatment that combines 
cratch-resisting qualities of 
trous WATERPROOF finish to all types of floors except 
Car-Na-Var re- 
although it is readily ap- 


f wax. Gives a beautiful, lus- 


rubber and asphalt is non-slippery. 


quires no undercoat of sealer 


plied over any seal. (Meets U. S. Treasury specifications for 
Undercoater A.”) Use Car-Na-Var if you have an electric 
joor machine for buffing it requires more initial labor 
han a self-polishing wax but is much 
longer lasting. Applied with a mop; 
ready for use in an hou Supplied in 
‘natural” (stainless), Dark Oak, Light 


Oak, Walnut, Cherry, Mahogany, Maroon, 


Nive Green and Missio1 


If you do 
not have a 
floor ma- 
ch i ne or 
buffer, use 
Car-Na-Lac it is “self-polishing.” 
Radically different from all other self- 
olishing floor treatments! Easily applied 
vith mop or cloth, it goes on like lacquer 

leveling itself out to a brilliant streak- 





less luster dries like wax in less than 
30 minutes. Can be used on all types of 
smooth, sealed or fairly non-porous floors 

cluding rubber and asphalt. Waterproof 


non-slippery. 


ELECTRIC 


SILENT CHIEF FLOOR MACHINE 


Like driving a high-powered automo- 
bile, the “Silent Chief” actually runs 
itself . . . you merely hold lightly onto 
the handle to steer. Special geared- 
head motor gives maximum efficiency 

. yet hours of polishing, scrubbing, 
steel wooling, sanding or grinding will 
not tire the operator 
because its perfect 
balance calls for no 
physical effort. Can 
be easily converted 
into a rug-scrubbing 
machine, Available in 


5 sizes. 
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SPECIALLY DEVEL- 
OPED FOR GYMNA- 
SIUM FLOORS 


\ deep-penetrating seal for all wood floors—tough as leather 
a smooth satin-like luster, 
free from streaks and Car-Na-Seal requires no 
buffing. Marks left by rubber soles (rubber burns) are easily 


yet thoroughly pliable—that gives 


_ 
f 


kelite and other phenolic gums, spe- 
cially processed for longer wear. Although used frequently 
as an undercoater for Car-Na-Lac and Car-Na-Var, Car-Na- 
Seal is an ideal top dressing for gymnasium floors. Provides 
ting. Preserves the floor 

excluding moisture and dirt from the 
pores protects markings of basketball 


removed. Made from B 


court, Na-Seal also provides an 
excellent finish for school desks. Meets 


U. S. Treasury specifications for Sealer C. 


A s 2r- 

T NENTAL" lg’ finish godt 
ON. wane Boner FLOOR FINISS floors: 
made and 














HE 






applied in 
exactly the same way as Car-Na-Lac but 
contains about 38% more solid content. 
extra heavy duty. Recom- 
mended by Aetna Life and affiliated insur- 
ce companies for safety. Meets U. S. 
Treasury Department specifications for 
Finish Material.” 








FREE BOOK! 


Tells how 18 superintend- 
ents and building managers 
of important schools, hospi- 
tals, office buildings and 
other public institutions cut 
floor maintenance costs. 
Gives actual figures and 
specific details. Sent FREE 
to maintenance executives. 
Write for your copy today 
- On your business sta- 
tionery, please. There’s no 
obligation attached. 
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THE KENT COMPANY, INC. 


174 Canal Street, Rome, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ELECTRIC MOPPER (Dirty Wa- 
ter Pick-Up)—Equipment to Clean 
and Preserve School Floors 

A practical, time saving method 
of removing dirty water by suction 
from all types of floors after scrub- 
bing. Prevents water from seeping 
into cracks of floor. Kent Electric 
Mopper will cut down many hours 
of floor scrubbing time and insure 
faster drying. It is easily portable, 
has powerful suction, and is one of 
the most popular pieces of mainte- 
nance equipment yet designed for 
use in schools. 








SUCTION CLEANER—Vacuum Cleaning for Speed and Efficiency 
Clean your school the modern, dustless way with a Kent Suction Cl 
Sweeping with a broom does not remove dirt from cracks, and has a tende: 

to stir up dirt and dust, scattering it on walls, ceilings, shelves, etc., 
causes an unhealthy condition. The Kent Suction is a small, powerful 
easily moved into any part of the building, upstairs and down, by one pers 
Dirt is thoroughiy filtered from the air by a double dust bag on inside of 
sturdy steel tank. No bag on outside to get caught or torn on seats. Erase 
are easily cleaned in the classroom by vacuum. Machine is excellent for cl 
ing draperies, shades, shelves, books, blackboard trays, etc. It insures 
years of trouble-free service, since it is sturdily-built of finest materials. 





s FLOOR MACHINES—For Thorough, Speedy School Floor Maintenance 


\ppearance of your school building is much improved when floors are kept in good 
tion. Modern methods of school floor maintenance necessitate the use of an Electric F| 
chine. Kent Floor Machines, used for steel wooling, scrubbing, waxing, buffing and sandi1 
1ous types of hard surface floors, are made in sizes to fit needs of your particular flo 
One of most popular sizes used in schools is the Model C15 illustrated below. T! 

weight-on-brush machine combines the principles of the patented off-set motor 
for perfect balance and ease of operation, straight-line drive for minimum num! 

moving parts, automobile gear construction, fully enclosed dust and wate 
motor, and adjustable handle equipped with safety-switch 




















THE KENT REPUTATION 


has been built upon the satisfaction of thousands 
of users in all types of buildings in all parts of 

the world. One famous university has more 
than 25 machines to take care of their 
needs (name on request). For over 28 

vears, KENTS have proved their 
their performance. 


Write for il- 
lustrated cir- 
culars giving 


Fibre scrubbing fyrther de- 
brush for wood, A 
linoleum rub- tails 

ber, etc. 





quality by 








Lamb’s wool buffer 
for high lustre 





Soft polishing 


Steel wire brush for 


Stiff polishing brush for buffing 
brush for buffing turpentine base scrubbing hard floors 
water base wax wax such as cement, etc 
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GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


GEERPRES 


A GEERPRES MOP WRINGERS & TANKS Advantages 

Floor Cleaning Unit 
rtainly does take the mess out 
f mopping! A single downward 
troke of the lever, and the mop 
wrung out and ready for use 
the floor, enabling the school 





Double, Staggered Long time service—no parts to 


Gears Cannot crack or warp—no splash—no 
Possibly Side Slip ° 


Patent Pending 







rust. 
Will not mar or scratch floors, 
Preserves mops in the best con- 
dition for rapid mopping. 
Wrings quickly and uniformly, 
with no loose mop strings to 


initor to wash and rinse floors 
quickly and thoroughly. 
The Floor Cleaning Unit con 
sts of a long-lived GEERPRES 





Wringer, of the famous down i 

waed geeumre trie, taking it catch around legs of chairs and 
splashless and safe. The Tank tables. Force is exerted down- 
on its Chassis has ball bearing ward upon the mop, the natural 
casters, with soft rubber wheels way for the water to flow. 

This eliminates injury to vour . i 

eas sae’ _ Simple in operation—a down- 
Hoor, with less noise in operation 

This Unit is available in two ward stroke of the lever extracts 
sizes, with single or twin tank Gear Shaft the water. 

camel Size Increased 

iodels. Fully guaranteed. 


Will Not 
Warp Under 


Excessive 









=, 









SL ee Strains 
= || ae 
A au * 
| 
Pictured below— Below (center) Below (right) 
TWIN TANK UNIT No. 1624T GEEPRES UNIT No. 2436 GEEPRES UNIT No. 1624 
Consists of one wringer, two 32- Consists of wringer for all sizes Consists of wringer for mops from 
quart removable galvanized tanks, of mops from 20-ounce to 36-ounce, 14-ounce to 24-ounce. Fits round or 
square container. Has double-stag- 


one two-compartment chassis with Single tank and chassis. ° 
24” x 1” rubber bumper on each The Wringer has double-staggered, gered, non-slip gears. Made of steel, 
end. Length 31”. Width 17”. Ap- non-slipping gears; extra long han- fully guaranteed. Cadmium plate 
proximate weight 47 pounds. dle with large rubber grips; cad- and durable baked finish. Width of 
Wringer and chassis, cadmium plate mium plate and durable baked fin- wringer inside mop compartment ait 
and durable baked finish. A similar ish; electric arc welded construction length inside 8%,”; depth, open, 
unit— No. 2436T—is made with The wringer fits round or square TY", Height of unit including 

wringer bandle, 31”. Tank ca- 


larger tanks (44-quart), length 33”, containers. Weight 17 pounds. < 
width 19”, anqusaaahe weight 60 Width of wringer inside mop com pacity 32 quarts. Weight of com- 
in all models partment, 714,”; length inside, 91/,”; plete outfit—-wringer, tank and chas- 


pounds. Wringers 


have double- staggered gears which depth when open, 7%”. Height of sis—25 pounds. 


cannot possibly side-slip. All models complete unit to top of handle ex 
have double ball-bearing casters and tended, 39”. 
soft rubber wheels. 


NOTE: 
Gears are 
enclosed. 
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THE MURALO COMPANY, INC. 


Decorative Wall Coatings, Casein Paints, Calcimines, Texture Paints 
Water Paints, Wall Paints, Cement Paints, Wall Sizes and Patching Plasters 
576 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Cambridge, Mass., 200 First Street 
Chicago, Lil., 2624 W. Lake Street 


Los Angeles, Calif., 4890 Pacific Blvd 
San Francisco, Calif., 447 Hampshire Street 


NATION WIDE DISTRIBUTION 





MURAL-TONE—A CASEIN WALL AND CEILING PAINT IN PASTE FORM 


Mural-tone meets every decorating re- 
quirement—speed, beauty, economy, and 
durability. It is a high grade casein 
paint made according to a scientifically 
balanced formula. The principal pig- 
ments used are remarkable for their 
extraordinary opaqueness and_ bril- 
liance. The clear, colorless, vehicle, 
compounded from casein, is character- 
ized by toughness of film, strong adhe- 
sive qualities and non-yellowing prop- 
erties—insuring clarity and permanence 
of color. 

Once Mural-tone is applied the film remains in sound con- 
dition and at any future time it, or any other decorative ma- 
terial, can be applied without any treatment of surface. 


Tre. 


WALL PAINT 





Ideal for Unseasoned Plaster and Masonry 

Mural-tone can be applied to fresh (not soaking wet) un- 
seasoned plaster and masonry immediately after they have 
hardened (usually 48 hours), as it possesses the right degree 
of porosity to permit the escape of moisture and the free 
passage of air essential to the proper curing of the surfaces. 
All colors are permanently limeproof and alkaliproof. For 
new construction or old surfaces we believe there is no finer 
paint 


Mural-tone Exceeds Government Specifications 
Mural-tone conforms to—in fact exceeds—the requirements 
for interior cold water paste paint set forth in Federal Speci- 
fications TT-P-23A, Type 2, issued by the U. S. Government. 


Special Advantages 
(1) Beauty—Rich, matte finish, clear in tone. 
(2) Speed—Dries in less than an hour, permitting two-coat 
work, if necessary. Has no unpleasant paint odors. 
(3) Economy—No costly thinners necessary. Permits sav- 
ings in time and labor. 


(4) Remarkable Opacity—One coat covers and hides o1 
most surfaces. 

(5) Exceptional Coverage—One gallon of paste thinned t 
brushing consistency will make 1% gal. of paint, covering a1 
hiding (depending upon surface conditions) as high as 100‘ 
sq. ft., one coat, as shown by the following: 


nee ade sek 6 ke Keele ee 750 to 1000 sq. ft 
Oil or flat oil painted surface ......... 750 to 1000 sq. ft 
i CE 2ebctexkdes6 es suave pease 450 to 600 sq. ft 
EE re ee 300 sq. ft 
a ie de aa des bk home et woes 350 sq. ft 
IE, Nao Cnc dd edhe hemeas 250 sq. ft 


(6) Intense Whiteness—A brilliant white that will not yel 
low with age, and clear tints that will retain their color i: 
definitely. Exposure to strong light or darkness will not 
cause fading or graying. Acid fumes, vapor and heat will not 
affect it. 

(7) High Light Reflective Value—Due to the high index 
of refraction of the pigments used in manufacture, in combi 
nation with clear, colorless casein vehicle, Mural-tone rates 
a high light reflective value—white averaging 90% plus. 

(8) Cleansable—Water, a mild neutral soap and soft sponge 
are all that are necessary to clean the painted surface 

(9) Acoustical Surfaces—-By actual scientific test, Mura 
tone has proven to be an entirely satisfactory material for the 
decorating of acoustical plaster. For best results, Mural 
tone must be sprayed on acoustical surfaces 

Colors 

Color range includes a brilliant white, 10 beautiful ti 
17 Mural-tone Positive Colors and black. An endless vari 
of tints can be easily obtained by intermixing or tinting 
termixing and tinting charts will be sent you on request 

Mural-tone Positive Colors—Finely ground, concentrated 
colors in casein vehicle, especially developed for tinting regu 
lar Mural-tone White and other casein-vehicle paste paints 

Positive Colors can also be used full strength, alone or in 
termixed, where strong, brilliant effects are desired. Because 
of their high tinting strength they are very economical. The 
produce clear tints of unusual brilliancy. 


; 





MURAL-TONE MASONRY PAINT 
A Resin Paste Paint for Interior and Exterior Masonry Surfaces 

Mural-tone Masonry Paint is designed for 
the decoration and protection of outside and 
inside masonry surfaces, particularly con- 
crete, stucco, brick, stone and other similar 
surfaces. It possesses superior weathering 
qualities, high opacity and remarkably easy 
brushing and application. It may be applied 
to “green” concrete as well as directly to 
“green” plaster. It may also be applied over 
oil paint which is in good condition, and 
adhering firmly. Oil paint may be applied 
over Mural-tone Masonry Paint. 

Mural-tone Masonry Paint may be applied over surfaces 
which have been painted with cement paint, provided that the 
cement paint is in good condition. Like other Muralo Prod- 
ucts, it is prepared for use by simple and easy thinning with 
water (% gal. to 1 gal. of paste), and of course involves no 
fire hazard. It dries to the touch in approximately one hour, 
and may be recoated the next day. Under reasonably good 
conditions, one coat is adequate although usually two coats 
are recommended. 

You will at once recognize the versatility and usefulness of 
this remarkable paint; formulated and built to a standard and 
quality previously unknown in the Water Paint Field. Upon 
basis of performance, it is one of the most economical paints 
obtainabie. It comes in 8 tints, and white; 6 tinting colors 
and black. 
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Coverage—One gallon of paste thinned to brushing con 
sistency will make 1% gal. of paint, covering and hiding (de 
pending upon surface conditions) as high as 855 sq. ft., as 
shown by the following: 

Oil primed plaster 855 sq. ft. (1 coat) Stucco 370 sq 

B ick 225 sq. ft. (2 coats) Cement-asbestos siding 500 sq. ft. (1 coat 

Rough concrete 600 sq. ft. (1 coat) Cement-asbestos siding 300 sq. ft. (2 t 
SPACKLE SURFACING COMPOUND 

Properly prepared surfaces mean perfect 
paint jobs that give lasting satisfaction 
Spackle is an efficient repair material for 
filling cracks, holes, dents, joints, and rough 
grain, and for building up surface irregu- 
larities before painting and decorating in- 
terior surfaces. It dries quickly to a smooth, 
hard snow-white surface, sands easily and 
takes any decorative coating perfectly. 

Spackle is packed in handy dry powder 
form and is made ready for immediate use 
by the admixture of water. Varnish, white lead or colors-in 
oil may be added to make the old-fashioned Swedish Putty 


ft. (1 











Quality 
Muralo Process Paint Products have the benefit of a bac 
ground of more than 40 years’ experience specializing in the 


manufacture of high grade Water Paints and kindred prod 
ucts. This record of experience is reflected in the popularit 
of these paint products which enjoy a world-wide reputatio 
for supreme quality. 

For color cards and more complete information on Mural 
Process Paint Products, write to The Muralo Company, 570 
Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 


— oe 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 








THE SPENCER CENTRAL 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has 
met with the approval of architects and engineers 
everywhere, and has been installed in more than 
10,000 buildings, including more than 1500 school 
buildings. 

Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning is a permanently 
installed system for the speedy and complete removal 
of dirt and dust from all kinds of floors, walls, ceil- 
ings, furniture and other building equipment. It con- 
sists of five essential parts, each carefully selected to 
meet the special requirements for each individual 
building : 

1. A vacuum producer, located in the basement. 
2. Inlet valves, conveniently located on all floors and 
piped to vacuum producer. 3. Specially designed, en- 
tirely enclosed, and easily cleaned separator. 4. Light 
weight, flexible hose. 5. Special vacuum tools for 
each operation. 

Advantages—In exhaustive tests in leading schools, 
the powerful vacuum, scientifically applied with cor- 
rect tools, has demonstrated its ability to remove more 
of the dirt in less time than other methods. 

Because the equipment is simple in design, requir- 
ing little attention and because these systems are built 
to provide satisfactory service over long terms of 
years, both the operating and amoftization costs are 
extremely low. 

One janitor can clean twelve average sized class 
rooms in two hours with a 3 HP Spencer System. 
The Spencer elbow joint makes cleaning around fur- 


niture easy. 
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For Cleaning Erasers and Chalk Trays—Spencer 
Vacuum Cleaning, instead of scattering the great bulk 
of the chalk dust on the floor, provides a method of 
cleaning erasers and chalk trays that is rapid, sani- 
tary, easy and thorough. The janitor has only to 
attach a special tool and move it across the surface of 
eraser or chalk tray. 

Cleans the Boiler Room—Spencer Vacuum cleans 
boiler room floors—removes dust and soot from pipes 
and draws soot out of the boiler tubes, often saving 
the whole cost of operation in this one item alone. 

Swimming Pool Cleaning Equipment—By means of 
special cleaning tools usually employed in connection 
with the pump on the filtering system, it is possible to 
remove accumulated sediment from swimming pools 
without the waste of water involved in draining the 


pool. Bulletin on request. 





SPENCER PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 

The Spencer % HP Portable Vacuum Cleaner 
shown above weighs only 34 pounds. The 34 HP unit 
shown below weighs 150 pounds. Both are built on 
the same principles of design as the larger Spencer 
units, and use the same vacuum tools. Easy to clean, 
easy to use, and built for long life service. 
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ALLAN J. 


COLEMAN 


Manufacturers of Sewer, Pipe, Closet and Drain Cleaning Tools 


120 W. Illinois St., Chicago, III. 


Giant Revolving Sewer Cleaning Spear 
Points and Root Cutters 





COIL WIRE CLOSET CLEANER 
Instantly removes obstructions from water 
closets, drain pipes, etc. 
Grade A 
C-510-515. Flexible Coil made of a special pre- 
pared Swedish Spring Steel Music Wire No. 12 
gauge, %” size, with removable cork- 





screw and cone wire. 

C-510—3-ft. Music Steel Wire Spring $4.50 
0-515—6-ft. Music Steel Wire Spring 5.50 
Grade B 

Made of good oil-tempered steel, 12- 

: gauge wire 4-in. size. 
Flexible Closet C-516—3-ft. coil, black enameled... $3.50 
Cleaners C-517—6-ft. coil, black enameled... 4.50 


FLEXIBLE COIL WIRE SEWER AND PIPE 
AUGERS WITH AUTOMATIC GRIP HANDLE 











For use in removing obstructions in vacuum, drain pipes 
or sewers. Made of the best oil-tempered spring steel, and 
are flexible, enabling them to turn bends and go through 
traps. Made with cork-screw and handle complete, also fur- 
nished with automatic grip handle. 

















Style Size, 6-Ft. | 9-Ft. | 15-Ft. | 25-Ft. | 50-Ft. | 100-Ft. 
No. Ins. | Lgth. | Lgth. Leth. | Leth. Lgth. | Lgth. 
C-520a He” “$1.25 $2.25 | $3.80 | $6.80 
C-520b 4” 1.55 2.70 | 4.25 7.65 
0-520 %” | $2.00| 2.70 | $4.50] 6.75 10.20 17.00 
0-525 %” 2.25 2.90 4.95 7.20 12.75 21.25 
0-528 5” 5.85 | 8.10! 18.60 25.50 

Price 

0-530—%”, 10-ft. sec., hdl. amd corkscrew ..........e-s02: $5.50 

I I EN os a do's Sierddicen acces 5.00 

0O-535—1”, 10-ft. sec., hdl. amd corkscrew .............e.:. 6.50 

Extra 10- es Jee a gh 6.00 


Nos. 530 and 535 are furnished with handles and corkscrews and 
all connections. Made in 10-foot sections. 


BRASS SUCTION AND FORCE PUMP 








Gize of Pump: 2 ia. x 22 in. 


Large reversible Rubber Cup. Fits any opening up to 5 


inches. Wonderful article for opening sinks and drains. 

C-500—Pump with Cup. Weight, 6 Ibs. .............. Each $12.00 
eon ae 20. eo” SS Serer eee Each 1.50 
C-508—Graphite packing rings ............25e006. Per set 1.50 


SUCTION AND FORCE CUPS 


18 inch Hollow Steel Handle Cup 







High grade rubber. 
All handles secured 
to Cup by threads and 
sockets. 





No better cups on the market 








Size Ww = | Price 
Style No 7 Color | LIlandles. | Per 
ns | 

Ins. | Doz 
SD 56.64 bias eae 5% Red | Steel18 | $24.00 
O-550 2.0... cscs 5% | Red | Cup Only 18.00 
the sew adeun 5% | Red | Wood 30 15.00 
Ree 5% Black | Wood 30 12.00 
_. eee: 4% Red | Wood 30 9.00 
RR 4% | Black Wood 30 7.20 











COLEMAN'S’.ROD HOLDER 











For cleaning out straight sewers or drains. Made of a spe 
cial oil-tempered, flat spring, steel wire. Equipped with spea: 
point, roller ball and grip handles, which increases efficiency 
Use either end. 

















, 25-Ft. 50-Ft. *75-Ft. | *100-Ft 
— ~ Length, Length, | Length, Lengt! 
; | Each Each Each Eac 
0-532 % x .030 $1.25 | $1.75 | $2.50 $3.5 
0-534 $6 x .030 1.50 250 | 3.50 4 
0-536 4x He 1.85 3.50 | 5.00 7.00 
0-537 % x eg 2.40 450 | 6.00 8:00 
0-538 % x Ye 4.00 6.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 
0-539 %xh 6.00 8.40 | 12.00 | 16.00 
0-539a 1 x% 7.00 10.20 | 13.80 | 18.90 
0-540 1%x% | 7.20 10.80 14.40 | 20.00 
0-542 1%x% 8.40 12.00 | 18.00 24.00 





* Furnished with Frame. Other lengths, 75 cents extra. 
CONDUITS AND SEWER RODS WITH NEW 
FRICTIONLESS COUPLING 





C-543—COLEMAN’S SECTIONAL SEWER AND CON 
DUIT RODS are made of the best grade of 1%” hickory, ; 3 
ft. or 4 ft. lengths, coupled together with Coleman’s lates 
Most Improved “FRICTIONLESS” 1%” Certified Malleable 
Iron Couplings. 

Experience has taught us that there is a great amount of 
friction and drag caused by the Couplings and Rod dragging 
flat on Pipe. 

Repeated tests have caused the development of COLE 
MAN’S “FRICTIONLESS” COUPLING. Rods touch on 
four wings or planes on our Improved “FRICTIONLESS'’ 
Coupling eliminating this friction and drag to a minimum 

A Heavy Duty Sewer Rod 
C-543—Rod with couplings 1%” x 3’, wt., 2 lbs P $1.1 
C-543a—Rod with couplings 1%” x 4’, wt., 2% Ibs.. 1.2 
C-625—Rod with couplings %” x 3’, wt., 1% Ibs. ) 
C-675—Rod with couplings %” x 4’, wt., 1% lIbs........... 1 
Tools for Above Rods. Write for Prices 


HYDRAULIC FLUSHER 
House Faucet Connection. Standard Size of Flusher 
for House Plumbing That Gives Results. 


This Sewer Flusher is made oi 
several plies of water-tight heavy 
rubberized fabric which makes it 
Strong, Durable and Flexible, eas) 
to insert into traps, vents, curved 
sewer drains or pipes. A very ef 
ficient article when it is necessary 
to wash out pipes or sewers. Wher 
connected with strong water pres 
sure, flusher is expanded to size of 
drain, thereby giving a direct water 
pressure close to stoppage. Sizes 
to fit all pipes. Write for prices 


“GUARD HEALTH” By Using COLEMAN’S Tools to Keep S Sewer Drains Recdien Freely and Have Sanitary 
Buildings 
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SECTION V 


SITE PLANNING—GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 





PLANNING AND PLANTING SCHOOL GROUNDS 
OF MODERATE SIZE 


By Francis Hastings Gott 


Francis Hastings Gott Associates, Landscape Architects, Rochester, N. Y. 


actors hranca educational institutions 
marked Improvements over the schools of 

terday. Among these may be mentioned 

tecture of school buildings, 


tilation and equipment of 


show 
yes- 
the archi- 
the heating, lighting, ven- 
the rooms, and the provision 


made for the physical de velopment and outdoor exer- 


se Of the pupils. 





= i oe 5 
Minimum area developed for maximum use, with the knowledge 
that future land acquisition would be essential 


Not so long ago children were sent 
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to school solely to develop their minds. Little if any 
thought was given to their play or to their bodily 
welfare. If considered at all, it was assumed that 
walking to and from school, play at recess and during 
the noon hour, afforded ample exercise. Perhaps in 


assumption was true, for goodly 
crew up, took their places 


in the world and lived to rips 


days gone by this 
numbers in generatio 


old age. 


Play Space Essential 

Nowadays, however, children do not walk one, two 
automobile and the 
of this healthful exer- 
Likewise, their increased numbers have made 
‘al. Such changes, to- 
dge covering the bodily 
brought about the 
development of organized physical education. It is 
evident that in order to play out-of-doors games, the 
next to the players themselves, 
In the past, many schools 
were sadly deficient in the amount of play area per 
pupil. In recent years this condition has been partially 
corrected, and it is now in process of being generally 
School boards, realizing the need of space 
question, have in many 
sufficient acreage to meet their present 
Established 
schools, realizing their deficiencies, have faced expan- 
sion problems often requiring the purchase of consid- 
Along with the acquisition of 
the problem of their 


or more miles to scl 
school bus have deprived them 
cise. 
impromptu games less practi 
knowl 


cether with increased 


needs of growing children, have 


most essential factor, 


is space on which to play 


remedied. 
where new schools were in 
cases acquired 
estimated future 


and requirements. 


erable additional land. 
these larger areas nas come 


efficient development 


Difficulties of Design 
The design and construction of play areas often 
involve unexpected problems. The difficulties, strange 
though it may seem, increase inversely with the 
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the 
like those being considered in this article, are not the 
simple problems they appear; in fact, the smaller the 
area, the greater is the strain placed upon the ingenu- 


size of property. The smaller school grounds, 


ity of the designer. Where ample land of suitable 
character is available, play areas may be placed so as 
to take advantage of existing ground levels and may 
be separated sufficiently to make an absolutely formal 
design unnecessary. On areas of limited size, how- 
ever, the designer has little leeway and is often forced 
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to make radical changes in the contour of the land 
This process often involves the moving of quantitix 
of earth, which at best is expensive. 
fields offer little opportunity for the planting of t: 
and shrubs, which are essential to appearance and 
practical value as screen and windbreak, and repel! 


eC! 


to noise and dirt. Furthermore, insufficient space it 
volves difficulties in the management of groups \ 
children of different ages and sex and, where the fiel 
overlap, causes inconvenience and even dange? 

To 


the development. of 


a designer stud) 


T 
2B 


property, the location 
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. r L | portant from an esthe 
viewpoint, is nevertheless 
. i secondary condition. Or 
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Vyron Jordan, Architect, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Preservation of existing trees add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the landscaping of the Richfield Springs (N. Y.) School 


This holds true whether the contemplated expansion is 
arge or small, whether it involves an entirely new site 
The 


most satisfactory procedure is to have the landscape 


or merely an addition to the old school grounds. 


architect study the pros and cons, advantages and 


disadvantages of under consideration and, 


when the study has been completed, furnish to the 


any site 
school board a report of his findings. 

Such a report will provide a clear picture of the 
problem and will answer the following and probably 
many other questions: 

1. LocaTION 
Has it good 
zoning 


Is the area easily accessible? sur- 


roundings? Is it protected by regulations 


igainst future changes? Has it a good water supply, 
pleasing views and natural wind protection? 
2. SIZE 

Is the area sufficiently large for present and esti- 
mated future needs? If necessary, can adjoining land 
be secured? 
3. TOPOGRAPHY 

Will the area lend itself to playground development 
without undue expense for grading? 
4. SOIL 

Is the soil capable of supporting sturdy plant life? 

Answers to these questions and others of local im- 
portance will help the board to arrive at a wise deci- 
sion regarding the merits of the proposed purchase. 
This method of procedure is advisable irrespective of 
the size of the tract; in fact, more serious difficulties 
with far less chance of satisfactory correction can 
arise on small areas than on those that are really 
extensive. 

This report by the landscape architect is the first 
of many ways in which he will prove useful in the 


development of a perfected plan. In collaboration 


with the architect he will study the location and ele- 
vation of the buildings and their relation to the roads, 
It is now common knowledge 


courts and turf areas. 


PLANNING AND PLANTING SCHOOL 








GROUNDS 





Carl Ade, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 


The existing trees on the spacious lawn in front of the Ovid 
(N. Y.) Central School are grouped in too straight a line 


that only by such collaboration between men trained 
in their respective fields will the best possible results 
be secured. When the building is ready for occu- 
In this he dif- 
who might well be 


pancy, the architect’s work is done. 
fers from the landscape architect, 
for changes and additions 


Moreover, with use play 


retained as a consultant, 


out-of-doors are inevitable. 
areas develop ailments, and those who care for turf 
and planting areas require technical advice and super- 
vision. So it would not be amiss for a school organ- 
ization to retain a landscape architect permanently 


in an advisory capacity. 


Using Play Space to Best Advantage 

Ideal conditions of ample room and naturally level, 
well-drained land for play purposes unfortunately are 
Suitable and accessible areas may 
not be available. Funds may be lacking for the pur- 
chase of sufficient acreage, and often, for one reason 
or another, the area purchased is far from perfect. 
Under such conditions it then becomes the duty of 
the designer to use his skill to overcome the undesir- 


not always found. 


able features and to create so far as possible a well- 
ordered, pleasing arrangement. Crowded for space 
or hampered by excessive slopes, he may be forced to 
do things not in accordance with his best judgment. 
When all else fails, he may find it necessary to crowd 
and to combine certain play fields. 

Football and baseball are played at different sea- 
sons, and so can be played successfully on the same 
area. Soft-ball courts may, if need arises, be allowed 
to overlap the outfield of the main baseball diamond. 
A covered backstop behind the home plate of the base- 
If provided 
may be 
used alternately for tennis, basketball and other games 
and then can be flooded in cold weather to provide 


ball diamond will save a lot of room. 


with removable posts, hard-surfaced areas 


skating and hockey. 
At times every foot of added space means a lot. 
Occasionally a few feet of additional space may be 











gained by the use of walls in place of terraces. 
Grandstands may be constructed with sloping bases, 
thus making use of the terraced slopes; buildings may 
be used as backstops if the windows are screened, 
and, as a last means of saving space, shrubbery 
planting may be omitted and its place taken by vines 
on buildings and fences. 

Naturally, this crowding, combining and overlap- 
ping is most undesirable, and to be resorted to only 
in extremities. Definite objections to these makeshift 
measures are the need of regulating the time of play, 
the constant wear on turf areas, and the danger of 
injury, should players collide. 


Nature of the Play Surface 
Occasionally a site is acquired which, though ample 


in size, offers many difficulties of development for 
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separate play areas 


This project provides sufficient room for 





for boys and giris, with 
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playground use. It may consist of humps and 


lows, or slope steeply all in one direction; it may 


wet and swampy, or of the consistency of a grav 
pit or a sand dune; or it may be as full of sprir 


a sieve is of holes. 
they really happen. 
face, be they hilly or sloping, must necessaril) 
leveled to become fit for playground use. It s 
unfortunate that none of our present sports can 


as 


ditions Areas of uneven 


played on anything but level areas. 


large sums of money could be saved if some sm 


person would concoct a few games suitable for sc! 
use to be played on hilly or sloping areas. 

We who live in this sophisticated age all 
that things are not always what they seem. T! 
also true of play areas. Level fields 
a slight slope is desirabl 


may not 


strictly level; in fact, 
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These are not imaginary ¢ 
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graded slopes between the fields 




















Stern, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 





Allen’s Creek School, Brighton, N. Y. Much grading was re- 
: quired to produce a pleasing effect of harmony between building 
and grounds 


ll play areas. There is no definite rule as to the 
mount of slope permissible, but wherever possible, 
the pitch should be sufficient for surface drainage, 
insufficient to annoy the and what there is 


It should be 


players, 





at right angles to the line of play. 
Even a quite decided pitch is often hardly noticeable. 
[ once discovered a difference of 8 feet in elevation 
To me this 


seemed an excessive amount of pitch, and I feel con- 


between goal-posts of a football field. 


fident that in this any team struggling toward the 
fields 


may be level, or sloping with varying degrees of steep- 


upper goal would agree. The area between 


ness up to the angle of repose of the soil. Any in- 
creased slope in excess of this point of course ne- 
cessitates a wall, and a wall on a play field, unless 
rotected, is something to fall over. Therefore, for 


] 


safety’s sake, it is advisable to place a fence, hedge 


or mass pianting as protection at the top of all walls. 


Choice and Design of Plantings 
Plant material, with the exception of grass, is of 
ourse out of place on play areas, which must be tree- 


turf. Trees, shrubs and 


ss, shrubless expanses of 





vines add greatly to the appearance of the grounds 
nd may be used anywh re except on or in too close 
proximity to the play fields. Over-planting of school 
erounds, with secluded walks and hidden lawn areas, 
s far from desirable. 
hildren through the 





Those who have brought up 





amorous ‘teens will realize the 
bjection to this practice. Suitable shrubs or low 

planting 
Masses of 


tall shrubs may be used effectively as border plant- 


foundation 
iround the building, are most attractive. 


rowing evergreens, used as 


ng, with the lower-growing varieties used on the 


rounds themselves. Trees, placed to frame the build- 
ng and to create pleasant, shaded lawn areas, add 
to the beauty and comfort of the grounds. In my 


opinion, trees should be used more extensively than 





shrubs on school grounds except where an eye-high 
screen is desired. 











PLANNING AND PLANTING SCHOOL GROUNDS 


It is always difficult to maintain sod on terraces 


or steep slopes. Deep-rooted, tenaceous ground-cover 
will cover the bank 
If it is desired to 


plants solve this difficulty 


and require no further attenti 


stop boys and girls from running over the terraces, 
vely by 


it can be done effecti planting native roses 


and other thorny plants. Even the toughest of the 


make more than one experimen- 
nting of this kind. Should he 
repeat the experience, he’s either really tough or a 


big boys will seld« 
tal short-cut over pla 


case for the psychiatrist 


Wind, with the dust and smoke that it carries, is 
most objectionable on the play field. These, as well 
as noise from passing traffic, may be effectively sub- 
dued by a screen-planting of trees and shrubs. Thus 


it is clear that planting has a definitely practical as 
well as an esthetic value in school-ground develop- 
ment. 

Plants best adapted for school-ground use are those 
that are hardy, tough and able to withstand neglect. 
It is a mistake to use rare or tender plants on school 
that they receive is usually 


often subjected to downright 


grounds, for the care 
limited and they are 
abuse. Therefore, in addition to being chosen for 
their adaptability to conditions of soil and location, 
they must also be selected because of their tenacity 
and ability to exist under trying conditions. 

Plants which produce bright, showy flowers, edible 
or pickable fruit are a temptation to children. Bright 
flowers and berries are too attractive, and snowberries 
make such wonderful ammunition. In choosing plants 
for use on the school grounds, therefore, it is wiser 
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to avoid such varieties and use sedate plants whose 


principal attraction is their foliage. 
wise choice of plant material is of far greater im- 
portance on the small grounds than on those of greater 
extent, where the plants may be seen only occasion- 
ally or at a distance. On small grounds, to the con- 
trary, every plant is seen every day by everybody. 


Maintenance of Grounds and Play Areas 
After the construction period is past, there comes 
the task of maintaining and improving the grounds 
This is Play fields 
are subjected to very hard use. Particularly is this 


and play areas. a real problem. 
true on the smaller fields where the use is concen- 
trated and where the same area is played on in both 
spring and fall. 

Even the most uninitiated know that new seedings 
must not be used until the grass is well established. 
Even established turf areas, however, are not always 
in condition to be used. If they are to be kept in 
good condition, judgment must be used and play pro- 
hibited when the ground is soft or when the grass is 
suffering severely because of lack of moisture. 

Turf areas that are subjected to hard use require 
continual and expert attention. Even the most ener- 
getic of Janitors cannot be in two places at once; and 
if he lets his inside work go, to attend to the outside, 


he’s quite likely to hear about it. It is therefore 


Here, again, the 


Charles Carpenter, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 


Existing and new planting make a pleasing setting for the 
Brighton (N. Y.) Free School No. 1. 


advisable to allot sufficient funds to make _ possil 
the hiring of extra help to be used entirely 


doors. These funds should also be sufficient t 


for tools, materials and intelligent supervision. P1 
visions must be made for watering, feeding, reseedir 
mowing and weeding grass areas, and for the « 
tion, feeding and pruning of other plantings 

Water, 


in hot, dry weather, may be supplied by movable su 


essential if turf areas are to remain gre 
face sprinklers or by a system of underground pip 
with fixed sprinkler jets. During the last few years 
great advances have been made in sprinkling devices 
and it is now possible to purchase substantial, 
and efficient equipment. Union Free School No. 1 
Brighton, N. Y., applied daily throughout the sun 
mer some 36,000 gallons of water by means of surf 
sprays, and the lawn and turf play areas are som 
thing to be proud of. 

Turf areas exhaust the available food in the s 
fertilized. This should be done r 


Trees, 


and must be 
larly and systematically. shrubs and vines 
which do not receive the wear and tear of the turi 
areas require less attention, but nevertheless they di 
need regular cultivation, feeding and annual pruning 
Good pruning is a job requiring skill and a know le da 
of the plant material at hand. Sad to relate, what 
the shrubs receive in many places is more akin t 
butchery than to scientific pruning. 

This regular maintenance of the grounds should br 
augmented by a program of education carried o1 
itself. The 
taught that they are the ones who reap the benefits 


within the school children should be 
of well-kept play fields and should be shown how t 
care for and improve the school property They 
should be taught what and what not to do, and should 


be encouraged both at home and in school to tak¢ 
\ftel 
They are now enjoying 
the use of them, and in the not very distant future will 


pride in their school buildings and grounds. 
all, the schools are theirs. 
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PLANNING AND PLANTING SCHOOL GROUNDS 


the ones who will have to spend money to main- 
In the schools for the use of their own children. 
The accompanying plans show the difficulties en- 
ountered when the area is of insufficient size or 
hen the land is so sloping that an excessive amount 
the cases of the 


addi- 


erading becomes necessary. In 
Gorham, Bloomfield Pittsford 


tional land was acquired to make possible even the 


and schools. 


Right—The architect’s rendering 
f the Bloomfield Central School, 
East Bloomfield, N. Y., shows 
the large existing trees and the 
conception of plant grouping 


ide, Archit R 


Below — Play fields carefully 
fitted together to give maximum 
Radical grad- 


necessary 


use of grounds. 
ing was 
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In each case, however, the area is the 
minimum rather than the ideal. The Pittsford field 
is inadequate, but the value of the surrounding land 


plans shown. 


makes further expansion in this location prohibitive. 
This is a typical example of many of the older schools 
which failed to acquire land when it was available 
at reasonable prices, and are now cramped for space. 


1 


Under such conditions the best solution, though by 
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Dryer & Dryer, Architects, Rochester, N. Y. 





Existing grades were artistically used at the Brockport (N. Y.) 
Central School 


no means perfect, is a play field located elsewhere, 


preferably as near the school buildings as possible. 


Words of Advice 
It has always been 


We all love to give advice. 
cheap, and as yet has not been affected by the up- 
ward price trend. Moreover, giving advice is a pleas- 
ant task. Therefore, I will devote some space to 
advice to School Boards, Architects, Landscape Archi- 
tects, Superintendents, Teachers, the Younger Gen- 
eration, and Whom Ever Else It May Concern. 

1. Apvice To ScHoot Boarps: 

a. The healthy development of our children is of 
Space on which they may play 
is a vital necessity. Do not fail, therefore, to pro- 
vide sufficient land for present and estimated future 


utmost importance. 


needs. This should never be less than five acres, 
better ten, twenty or even more. 

b. Employ a competent landscape architect before 
any site is purchased or any work started. 

c. Get a definite report on each contemplated site 
covering the following points: size, location, topog- 


raphy, zoning restrictions, accessibility, protection 
from wind, views, soil, ete. 

d. Allow 10 per cent of the cost of the building for 
the development of outside play areas. 

2. ADVICE TO ARCHITECTS: 

a. Do not plunge into the design of a school build- 
ing without consulting and collaborating with the 
landscape architect. 

b. Work with the landscape architect in regard to 
the design, arrangement, location and elevaticn of 
all school buildings. 

c. Collaborate with him on the arrangement of 
roads, walks, play areas and all other features outside 
the walls of the building. 
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Carl Ade, Architect, Rochester, N. Y. 


A simple treatment of the terrace at the Port Byron (N. Y 
Central School 


) 


3. Apvice TO LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: 

a. Make your services available at reasonabl 
to educational institutions. Your training and ey 
perience will help them as well as untold future g 
erations. 

b. Work and collaborate with the architect in eve! 
way possible. 

c. Be practical first. Add beauty wherever possibl 

d. Use tough, hardy plant material. 

4. ADVICE TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 

a. Maintain that which has been made for thos 
under your control. See that turf and planting 
are kept in good condition. 

b. Teach the children to do their part toward 1 
taining the grounds. 

c. Use your authority to prevent use of turf ar 
when soil or weather conditions are unfavorabl 
5. Farupryty ADVICE TO THE YOUNG: 

The schools and school grounds that you are priv 
ileged to attend and enjoy are the best in the world 
The taxpayers of the district have built these schools 
for your use, benefit and enjoyment. It is therefor 
up to you to do whatever you can to keep the schoo 
and the school grounds in good order. Learn in them 
play on them, and use them, but take care of them s 
that future generations may have as good as or eve! 
better than you now are privileged to enjoy. 


] 


The development of small school grounds offers lit- 
Their planning is often 
Their 


tle in glory or monetary gain. 


a difficult and unappreciated task. 


main- 


tenance is attended with many difficulties, but the 
satisfaction of knowing that one has done his best to 
make the youngsters happy and to provide them 
with the best possible means of developing strong, 
healthy bodies should be sufficient reward. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS FOR UNIVERSITY 
AND SCHOOL PROJECTS 


The following directory is restricted to Landscape Architects who are in independent professiona actice and have actually 


been identified with a number of university or school projects 


Space limitations pe rmit only three listings for each individual or firm, and pre clude mentionir q either the name of the archi- 
t associated or the dé finate character oj the work undertaken for each institution It ws believed that the majority of land- 
ype archite cts Spe cralizing in school and Unive rsily work are here re presente d, and that many of the proje cts listed have had a 
siderable influence on high-grade professional practice in the planning and planting of school grounds and college campuses 
oughout the United State 


CALIFORNIA Chance §. Hill, 1333 Maple Ave., Downers Grove 
R. D. Van Alstine, 410 E. 9 St., Long Beach ~ reg ae a oa 
lames Garfie issroon 3 ildi ¢. sOnE 46 ich , — _ cE ' a pohde . 
io CO ee SNE nO Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb 
ee Sn ee ne ee Se Simonds, West & Blair, 1101 Buena Ave., Chicago 
S ANCES ; ; Monticello College, Alton 
Central Junior High School, Los Angeles Chicago Latin School. Chicag 
Harbor Hills, Palos Verd Blackburn College, Carlinvill 
Ramona Gardens, Los Angeles F. A. Cushi Smith & A 3 North Michi N 
. A. Cushin mith ssociates, 333 North Michigan Ave., 
Ralph D. Cornell, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles Chicago . iis , 
Pomona College, Claremont | Board of Education, High School Athletic Field, Mar- 
University of California at Los Angeles quette, Mich. 
Santa Monica Junior Collegs Community Recreation Center, High School Athletic Field, 
George Gibbs, Palos Verdes Estates, Los Angeles County Ishpeming, Micl 


Palos Verdes School Grounds St. Agnes School, Albany, N. \ 


John William Gregg, University of California, Berkeley IOWA 
Campus development for the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Mills College, Oakland P. H. Elwood, A1 ae 
: 7 ; St. Amelian’s School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Edward Huntsman-Trout, 450 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Iowa State College. Ames 
Hills Iowa State University, lowa City 
Scripps College, Claremor 
Arrowhead Hot Springs, Arrowhead Springs LOUISIANA 
E. Leslie Kiler, 1184 Palo Alto Ave., Palo Alto William S. Wiedorn, 1305 Jackson Ave., New Orleans 
Stanford University, Stanford University Tulane Universitv. New Orleans 
Palo Alto Community Center, Palo Alto John McNeese Junior College. L Charles 
Frost Amphitheater, Stanford University Terrebonne Parish High School and Athletic Field, Houma 
Butler S. Sturtevant, 210 Post St., San Francisco 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. MAINE 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill Beatrix Farrand, Reef int, Bar Harbor 
Principia School, St. Louis, Mo. Yale University ew fom Conn 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J 
COLORADO Chicago University, Chicago, I] 
S. R. DeBoer, 515 E. Tit vi .D 
hth sag deed Peale ae Sag I MARYLAND 
Colorado Home for Dey pendent Children, Denver Joseph C. Gardner, 7110 Clarendon Rd., Bethesda 
Boulder High School, Boulde r Woodrow Wilson H gh School W ishington, D. C 
Irvin J. McCrary, 1608 Broadway, Denver Ellen Wilson Low .- mes oe 7. 4 
Gunnison High School. Gunnison Lisner Home for Aged Women, ishington, D. C. 
University of Colorado, Boulder Irving W. Payne, 4017 Leland St., Chevy Chase 
State Home for Mental Defectives, Ridg Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park 
The Miss Madeira School for Girls, Greenway, Va. 
CONNECTICUT Lanham Grade School, Lanham 
Currier-Enerson-Hoffmann, 967 Farmington Ave. West Office of H. Cay Primrose, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore 
Hartford Goucher Colleg Balti 10re 
Parking Area for Palmer Auditorium, Connecticut Colleg: St. Charles ¢ ‘oll ge, B itimon 
New London Woodstock Colleg Baltimore 
F iculty Group, Connecti | Colle oe New London 
Palmer Library, Connecticut College, New London MASSACHUSETTS 
[Thomas H. Desmond, Inc., Office of, 1 Drake Hill Rd., Robert Washburn Beal, 185 Devonshire St., Boston 
Simsbury Eldon Keith Field, High School, Brockton 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London Bowdoin College, Bowdoin Athletic Field, Brunswick, Maine 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Wellesley High School & Seaman well Playground, Wellesley 
Simsbury High School, Simsbury Herbert J. Kellaway, 12 West St., Boston 
Uxbridge Field, adjoining High School, Uxbridge 
FLORIDA Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Herbert L. Flint, Post Office Bldg., Winter Park Bread Loaf English School, Middlebury, Vt. 
Junior College, St. Petersburg Warren H. Manning Associates, College House Offices, Cam- 
Veterans Home, Bay Pines bridge 
Carpenters Home, Lakeland Randolph Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
ILLINOIS Phineas Lawrence School, Waltham, Mass. 
Robert Bruce Harris, 664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago Hallam L. Movius, 115 Newbury St., Boston 
Marshfield Senior High School, Marshfield, Wis. Bradford Junior College, Bradford 
Niles Township Community High School, Skokie Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
School District No. 69, Cook County Tilton Academy, Tilton, N. H. 
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John Nolen, Office of, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Olmsted Brothers, 99 Warren St., Brookline 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
St. Joseph's College, West Hartford, Conn. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Bremer W. Pond, 5 Boylston St., Cambridge 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Harris H. Purdy, Concord Road, South Lincoln 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 
Tufts College, Medford 


Arthur A. and Sidney N. Shurcliff, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
Amherst College, Amherst 
Mount Holyoke College, So. Hadley 
Groton School, Groton 


Bradford Williams, 9 Park St., Boston 
Warrenton Country School, Warrenton, Va 


MICHIGAN 


T. Glenn Phillips, Charlevoix Bldg., Detroit 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Horace H. Rackham, Educational Memorial, Detroit 
Charles Housing Project, Detroit 


H. O. Whittemore, 1920 Norway Rd., Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Public Schools 
Nichols Arboretum, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Hartland Consolidated School, Hartland 


Wilcox & Laird, Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit 
Duns Scotus College, Detroit 
Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe 
Plymouth Public Schools, Plymouth 


MINNESOTA 


Hugh Vincent Feehan, 1004 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 
St. Thomas College. St. Paul 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 
Deep Haven High School, Deep Haven 


Morell & Nichols, Inc., 1200 Second Ave., South, Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Carleton College, Northfield 


MISSISSIPPI 


Herbert B. Campbell, 909 North St., Jackson 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 
All School Grounds (12), Jackson 
Mississippi War Memorial, Jackson 


MISSOURI 


Hare & Hare, 114 W. 10th St.. Kansas City 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Athletic Center and Stadium Setting, Houston, Texas 
63 Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


John Noyes, Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 
Ladue School, Ladue 
Webster Groves Schools, Webster Groves 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 


NEW JERSEY 


Brinley & Holbrook, 21 South St., Morristown 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro 
State Training School for Girls, Totowa 

Michael M. Burris, 485 Engle St., Englewood 
Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck 
Junior High School, Basking Ridge 


Frederic C. Hoth, 396 Allaire Ave., Leonia 
Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee 
St. Cecelia High School, Englewood 
St. Vincent De Paul, Bayonne 
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NEW YORK 
Sheffield A. Arnold, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 


Manhasset Grade School, Manhasset 
East Park Junior-Senior High School, East Park 
Huntington Senior High School, Huntington 


A. F. Brinckerhoff, 101 Park Ave., New York 
Trinity College, Hartford 
Millbrook School for Boys, Millbrook 
State Training School for Feeble Minded, Southbury, Con: 


Harold A. Caparn, 144 E. 30th St., New York 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn 


Laurie D. Cox, 136 Kensington Place, Syracuse 
Whitesboro Central School, Whitesboro 
Hartsdale School, Westchester Co. 
Chancellor Livingstone School, Hudson 


Alling S. DeForest, 16 Fair Place, Rochester 
High School and North Street School, Geneva 
Villa de Chantal, Rock Island, III. 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 


Alfred Geiffert, t:, The Office of, 101 Park Ave New \ 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Hunter College, New York 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J 


Francis Hastings Gott Associates, 920 Merchants Rd 
Rochester 
East Bloomfield High School, East Bloomfield 
Union Free School District No. 1, Brighton 
Nazareth College, Pittsford 


William E. Harries, 110 Franklin St., Buffalo 
Ripley Central School, Ripley 
North Park School, Lockport 
Corfu Central School, Corfu 


Helen Swift Jones, 101 Park Ave., New York 
Adelphi College, Garden City 
Avery Convalescent Hospital, Hartford, Conn 
Prospect Heights Hospital, Brooklyn 


Roeder J. Kinkel Associates, 438 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
Evangelical Training School, Dunkirk 
Batavia High School, Batavia 
Masten Park School, Buffalo 


Charles Downing Lay, 101 Park Ave., New York. 
High School, Greenbush 
Lenox School, Lenox, Mass. 
New York State Normal Training School, Cortland 


H. B. Littlefield, “Little Field,’ North White Plains 
Central High School, Hancock 
High School and Stadium, White Plains 
Battle Hill School, White Plains 


William Pitkin, Jr., 2045 East Ave., Rochester 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
University of Rochester, Rochester 
N. A. Rotunno, Professor of Landscape Architecture, Syra 
cuse University, 120 Dorset Road, Syracuse 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Genoa Central School, Genoa 
Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
Albany Academy, Albany 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
Jacob John Spoon, 128 Greenacres Ave., White Plains 
Academy of St. Joseph-in-the-Pines, Brentwood 
Penn. Township School Dist. High School Grounds, Bern 
ville, Pa. 
Central School District No. 1, Pine Plains 
A. Carl Stelling, 101 Park Ave., New York 
Athletic and Recreation Grounds, Bronxville 
Mahopac Central School Grounds, Mahopac 
Wappingers Central School Site, Wappingers Falls 
Thomas Lyon White and Leonard G. Wheeler, Office of 
445 8. Warren St., Syracuse 
Cato-Meridian School, Cato 
Middlesex Valley Central School, Rushville 
Hartford Central School, Hartford 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


E. S. Draper Associates, 2038 Beverley Dr., Charlotte 
Winthrop College, State College for Women, Rock Hill,S.C. 

R. J. Pearse, Falls Rd., Route No. 1, R 
Needham Broughton High School 
Merideth College tal 


ieigt 
Birmingham-Sot 


leigh 


tal igh 
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THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY 


Introducers of Truehedge Columnberry 
ESTABLISHED 1881 Plant Patent No. 110 600 ACRES 


Painesville, Ohio 





Truehedge Columnberry was used in huge quantities at the World’s Fair 
in New York, — one individual order consisting of more than 10,000 plants 


BEAUTIFY YOUR SCHOOL GROUNDS WITH 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 


Herr at last, isa hedge as beautiful as boxwood, 
which it closely resembles, and as hardy as the com- 
mon Japanese barberry. First introduced in July, 
1934, it has been much sought after by school and 
college executives, as well as park superintendents, 
landscape architects and others interested in beautify- 
ing public grounds or private estates. 

Truehedge Columnberry is as beautiful as box- 
wood, considerably lower in price, and infinitely more 
hardy. It is particularly welcomed in the north be- 
cause it withstands severe weather conditions so ad- 
mirably. It rapidly attains mature size, forming a 
dense hedge of glossy, deep green foliage. It may 
be quickly trimmed to make a formal hedge, or left 
untrimmed to make an unsurpassed semi - formal 
hedge. The density of this plant, as compared with 
common barberry, is almost unbelievable. 

These actual photographs picture the unsurpassed 
beauty of Truehedge as developed by Mother Nature, 
untainted and unchanged by human hands. Individ- 
ual trimmed and untrimmed specimens for accent and 
other spectacular purposes are easily attained. Indi- 
vidual columns, boxes, ovals, fans, and artistic topiary 
designs may be quickly created. 





New Truehedge Columnberry Common Barberry 


Our free illustrated booklet describes in words a 
pictures the varied uses of Truehedge and also tell 
of the gratifying results obtained by many of the be 


Parks and Cemeteries of our country. 





THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY grows a com- 
plete line of 


“Everything That’s Good and Hardy” 


Shrubs, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Vines, Fruits and Perennials 


Catalogue on Request. 
Inquiries appreciated. 











LARGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET DEPICTING TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY SENT FREE ON REQUEST 











Picture of TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY taken immediately after first trimming, which consumed about 
thirty minutes per row with hedge shears; plants three years old 
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O. M. Scoff & SONS COMPANY 


Turf Service for Schools 


Dept. WPOST Marysville, Ohio 


Weed Identification—specimen plants identified and 
QWYHL Q/LC methods suggested for their control. No charge for 


this service. 





Consultation—write us about any of your grass- 
growing problems. Results of our specialized experi- 
FREE BULLETIN SERVICE 5 I , adie. I 
ence available without charge 

a 


Scotts Seed is known the country over for its de- 
pendable quality. It has produced fine turf on more 
than 1600 golf courses and is the preference of scores 
of colleges, universities and high schools for their 
athletic and campus areas. 

ATHLETIC FIELD MIXTURE if you want tops 
in turf on a field you’re proud to exhibit. 

PLAYGROUND MIXTURE for those less con- 
spicuous and less particular areas. 

CAMPUS MIXTURE available in top quality and 
also in a popular price quality 

SPECIAL MIXTURES for special places. Let us 





quote on any formula that you use. 
ee : SEPARATE GRASSES. As largest handlers of 
Grass growing presents many and intricate prob- fag ; 
grass seed in U. S. we can quote attractive prices on 


ems—inost of which someone has solved. 
good quality. 


In the little bulletin called LAWN CARE you will TURF BUILDER the special food for grass. You 
find the answers to your turf questions. It doesn't can have better turf and save money on seed by 
represent what one or a dozen persons think about a using this food. 


lawn problem. It is a condensation of the experiences 
of hundreds of competent authorities and laymen. 
If you are not already receiving LAWN CARE, 
just let us know. A full set of all bulletins to date 
will be sent in loose-leaf binding without charge or 
obligation. Future bulletins will be brought to you 


5 times yearly by the postman. No salesman will call. 


OTHER SCOTT SERVICES 


Free Soil Testing—laboratory analyses made of 


your samples. Written report and recommendations 





submitted. No charge. 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Hand, Horse and Motor Lawn Mowers 
SINCE 1867 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ea 


$i Sete 
Po 








COLDWELL POWER MOWERS AND HAND MOWERS 
MODELS FOR EVERY TYPE LAWN AND EVERY PURPOSE | 














“Coldwell Lawn Mowers Give You More Mower for Your Money” 
a 
& 
a 
ke 
; 
4 
‘ 
ai 
A. COLDWELL BADGER An amazing new small power mower built to 
mand for an extremely low-priced machine. Mows, rolls and trims. Sim] 
easy to operate. Uses only % gal. fuel per 8 hours. Width of cut, 19” Cuts % to 1! " 
acres per day. Fine for trimming in parks, cemeteries and around schools and ; 
Ideally supplements larger equipment. a 
a 
B COLDWELL BEAR—A sturdy power mower that makes light work of mowing, r 4 
* and trimming a large expanse of lawn. Cuts evenly and trims close to hedges, shrubber 
trees and walls and along the edges of walks and drives. Air-cooled Briggs & Stratt 
motor, 21” cut, 5 blades, cuts 2 to 3 acres per day. standard high quality Coldwe ; 
struction throughout. A thoroughly dependable machine. Write for folder ¥ 
C, COLDWELL SUPER STANDARD 30” WITH GANGS AND SULKY~ Esp 
* cially designed for use on Estates, Campuses, Parks, Parkways, Golf Courses and ot! Z 
large lawn areas. Abundant power for steep grades and thick, tough or heavy grass 4 
Gang units easily and quickly attached. Used singly this machine trims neat : 
drives, walks and borders. 30” cut single: 65” cut using gang mowers Capa re as 
5 to 14 acres per day depending on number of gangs Write for complete Power Mow he 
Catalog. 
D COLDWELL STANDARD 25” MODEL—Mows, trims and rolls medium sized law | 
* areas with a minimum of time and effort. With Coldwell Gang Units attached, the « 
ting width is increased. Hand throttle permits complete and instant flexibilit ? 
at all times. Dual control provides power both for travelling and cutting For cor Mi 
plete data, write for Power Mower Catalog. Also made in 21” model known as the CUI 


E NEW IMPERIAL SPECIAL—A new ieader in the Coldwell line of hand 





the old Imperial completely modernized, with several new unusual features 4 macl 
that will really last a lifetime. Width of cut, 16”, 18” or 20”. Equipped with ste 
flanges. 

F. DIPLOMAT SPECIAL A quality hand mower of medium weight, equipped wit! 
semi-pneumatic tires. Useful as a general all-purpose machine for a well-kept law! 





Handy on both the small grass plots and large areas, and also for terraces 
rugged service. Width of cut 16” and 18”. 


@ For over 70 years—ever since 1867—the Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company has pioneered in the development and manufacture of 
superior lawn mowers. Superior not only in their long service 
life and low operating cost, but also in their superior efficiency 
in the maintenance of beautiful lawns. Educational directors, 
Superintendents of Schools and Universities and others in 
charge of large lawn areas find the Coldwell line of mowers 
covers every possible mowing requirement. Write for Catalog 
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ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Prophetstown, [Illinois 


" AMERICA’S FINEST MOWER 
| Eclipse for 
SUPREME PERFORMANCE 
Eclipse presents mowers of custom quality and modern 
styling. Each outstanding and designed for perfect lawn 
maintenance with utmost ease of operation. Famous exclu- 


sive features of Finger-tip Adjustment and Automatic Sharp- 
ening—no tools required. Insure the economy of the best. 





eee am — 


| 











$(25% 


F. 0. B. Factory 



















Geared to present - day 
mowing standards with 
that built-in staying quality 


A new creation of advanced engineering with a new brisk 
power action, with that solid, delightful handling ease. A 
feat of brilliant performance that will save upwards to 50% 
in operating economy. 

Performance features include powerful 4-cycle Briggs & 
Stratton Motor—Natural Grip all steel handle—Goodyear 
puncture-proof tires—Timken reel and wheel bearings and 
other features equally outstanding. 














350" 


F.O.B. FACTORY 
SULKY EXTRA 






Fastest, Perfect Cutting Power Lawn 
Mower Ever Built 

Imagine a 32” swath 150 feet long every 15 

seconds—600 feet a minute—actual stopwatch 


time. Positive operator control, the easiest 
handling power mower ever developed. 


Write for details and demonstration 


Eclipse, the World's 
Largest Producers of 
Power Mowers 
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IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


438 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 








COMPLETE LINE OF GRASS CUTTING AND 
SNOW REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


The Ideal Caretaker Mower is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the care of 
school and college lawns because the 
tractor is designed to operate a number 
of interchangeable tools for year around 
service. Mowing, removing snow, roll- 
ing, spiking, sweeping are jobs that the 
Caretaker will handle with economy and 
efficiency. 

With two 21 inch trailer units, as il- 
lustrated, the mower has a cutting width 





reat 






































of 64 inches. With front unit only its 
cutting width is 32 inches. Power mow- ; 
ers in other models in 20, 21, 22 and 30 3 
inch sizes suitable for both large and 
small school lawns. 
MOTORIZED SNOW PLOWS § 
For speedy, economical snow removal use the 
Caretaker tractor equipped with one of our sid 
walk snow plows. The V-Type Snow Plow clears 
a path 45 inches wide, the Reversible Blade Plow 
(not shown) is adjustable to widths of 40 to 45 
inches, and delivers snow at either side. Thess 
plows are sturdily built and will handle snow up 
to 18 inches in depth. Snow Brushes also avail 


able. 






SICKLE BAR MOWER 

The Sickle Bar Mower is 
interchangeable with the 
regular reel type mower and 
uses the same clutch control 
and is driven from the same 
sprocket. Ample clearance 
for mowing tall weeds with Write for our complete 
catalog of year around 
maintenance equipment. 





guards at both ends of cut- 
ter bar. Sliding shoes are 
adjustable for height of cut. 
Very easy to operate. 
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THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 


Main Office: 4600 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








THESE FEATURES ARE WHAT PUT MoTo-MowER-FLaetTway 
NACLASS BY 17SELF - TT HAS NO COMPETITORS. 


WITH THESE ATTACHMENTS THE FLEET WAY CAN 
BE USED SPRING SUMMER , FALL AND WINTER, 





SeeivoF (tL oO LAWN SWEEPERS 







3 Mooecs 


28" Hand OrzeearTedD 






36° 7TRAER TYPE 
36° PoweR TVPE 






FOR BETTER PARKS, GOLF COURSES, CEMETERIES INSTITUTIONS OR OTHER PLACES WHERE THE BERUTY OF GRASS 18 DESIRABLE. 


SUST ANOTHER RERSON WHY YOU Swowo BvY Moto-MoweR PRoouers 
Derhor Mroean 


ee ay 
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WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CORPORATION 


730 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





UCLLOTL |S VITAL TO MAXIMUM 





MOWING and TRIMMING 
441411 (ame SUCTION 


Pa IS AN EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 


WHIRLWIND 


FEATURE 


vv 




















Saat seta 


For more than a decade each day has offered added proof that WHIRLWINDS with their “suction 
and scythe action” are doing a bigger, more complete job, with lower cost — at schools, air ports, 
private estates, cemeteries, army posts and elsewhere throughout the nation. 


SUCTION accomplished by simple, scientifically formed cutting blades, gives to WHIRLWIND 
POWER LAWN MOWERS the distinction of being the “Only Ones Of Their Kind.” They will help 
make fine lawns finer, coarse fields into fine lawns, eliminate hand trimming, consume less power 
reduce maintenance and operating costs, handle with maximum ease, and conserve man hours. 


EASY TO ADJUST cutting level from grass roots to four inches CUTS on forward or backward travel. Simplifies trimming 
above. Readily adaptable to any lawn or field condition. SAFETY BELT prevents damage from hidden obstructions 
SAFETY is assured by thoroughly tested, front and rear guards. SULKY available for still greater ease and more speed 
BLADES KEPT SHARP with occasional use of ordinary file. §UYCTION lifts spreading growths so they cannot escape cut 
CLIPPINGS REDUCED to finer mulch by rapid scythe action. ting — no unsightly spears are left by a WHIRLWIND. 
FREE from power consuming blade to blade friction. Crowths clinging to walls or edges need not be 
SIMPLE CONTROL permits operator to engage left for hand trimming. WHIRLWINDS ARE 
or disengage the cutting unit without stopping. VERSATILE — THEY DO A BIGGER JOB. 


; . ASK FORA VingvwaN SEE ONE IN ACTION 
DEMONSTRATION a ON YOUR OWN PREMISES 















WHIRLWIND ROTARY SCYTHE POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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GRAVELY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Box 252, Dunbar, W. Va. 












Schools and _ universities 





throughout the country rec- 





ognize the distinct advantages 






‘ : cad = Model L 
of the GRAVELY—the only GRAVELY 

. with 
machine that solves so many 75” Gang 
Mowers 











upkeep problems. 








1. Mows Your Lawn 


















2. Cuts Tall Weeds and Grass 





Model L GRAVELY 3. Removes Snow 
with 
Vee-Type Snow Plow 


FRUITS OF SPECIALIZATION 

The GRAVELY is produced in a factory 
devoted to manufacturing nothing else. 
This includes making the motor as 
well. Each manufacturing operation 
is controlled. This means that each 


A YEAR-ROUND MACHINE 
You buy ONE sturdy 5 H.P. Tractor. . 
then, change power attachments according 
to the job. With the GRAVELY one 
man does everything. 


q \ 30-inch Power Driven Rotary 
machine is produced as a complete 


unit, each part designed to be 
used with the others ... not an 
= assembling proposition. 

™) The GRAVELY products are 
ata sold and serviced through Deal- 


Mower for the lawns (power-driven 





gang units and riding sulky avail- 
able for the larger areas) ...a 
Power Sickle Mower for the rough 


spots and athletic fields. 


\ power sprayer... A Power = ers, for all GRAVELY Dealers 
day . - ’ - >a “> . 

Pump ... A cart for moving are qualified to render service on 
dirt .. . or odd jobs of hauling. the machines they sell. Write us 


3oth Vee and a Patented that you may check with our repre- 


Reversible Blade Type Snow Plow sentative in your neighborhood. Like 


capable of working in 12” of snow. the product, you will find our sales pol- 


Whatever the job, if you own a icy practical ... you are not asked to buy 


: GRAVELY you have the equipment and a machine without first being shown what it 


sufficient power to do it. 





will do,—under your very own conditions. 


mw ton 


EXCLUSIVE GRAVELY FEATURES 






There is a 5 H. P. motor . . . two forward and reverse speeds 
an automotive type differential . .. a worm gear drive running 
in oil . . . one spot lubrication system for both tractor and 
motor ...NO CHAINS ... an oil bath air cleaner 












. an oil filter to clean and strain the oil . . 
a SAFETY SLIP CLUTCH individually in 
corporated into each power attachment 
. and many, many others. 


ee ee 


Learn more about a machine that for TWENTY years 
has been improving the appearance of schools and uni 
versities and at the same time reducing upkeep costs 


Ask for our catalog 
entitled : 





| Model L ‘‘MAKING AND 

| GRAVELY KEEPING Model L 

with A BEAUTIFUL GRAVELY 

| 30” Rotary Mower LAWN’’ with 42” Sickle Mower 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Complete Line of Fences and Playground Equipment 
6695 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ANCHOR FENCES FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUNDS 
The Anchor Post Fence Company has been serving pub- 
lic schools and colleges, municipalities and industrial plants 
with fencing and playground equipment to suit their various 
requirements for half a century. 


Anchor Chain Link Fences 

Makers of America’s first chain link fence, the An- 
chor Post Fence Company today manufactures a com- 
plete line, and will be glad to supply any interested 
school executive or architect with a copy of our Chain 
Link Fence Catalog containing full information about 
the four exclusive features which make an Anchor 
Chain Link Fence exceptionally attractive and dur- 





Anchor’s Four Exclusive Features 

1. ANCHOR-WELD WIRE GATE—built with a fram 
of square tubular steel—arc-welded at the corners. The 
square shape of the heavy steel tubing, together with the 
welding of the corners, provides a framework of such ex 
ceptional strength that no re-enforcing diagonal braces ar: 
needed. We claim that this is the strongest and most 
attractive wire gate made. 

2. SQUARE TERMINAL POSTS—stronger be 
cause they are square in section. More protective— 
having no fabric-holding bands and therefore provid 
ing no footholds for climbing. Better-looking—be 
cause of their graceful lines. 

3. U-BAR LINE POSTS—made of high carbon 


okie Aste Gor Geteien Ue. 40 Anchor steel and U-shaped in section to insure maximum 
: ; 8 - , Drive- strength. 
Anchor-Weld Iron Fences and Gates Anchorage 


Through the exclusive Anchor-Weld method of construc- 
tion, the Anchor Post Fence Company is able to manufacture 
iron fences and gates which equal in appearance many ex- 
pensive hand-wrought products. Many schools throughout 
the country are today justly proud of their beautiful Anchor- 
Weld Ornamental Iron Fences and Gates. Some of these are 
to be found illustrated in our Catalog No. 111. 





Anchor-WelJ 
Wire Gate 





Ras, 8 q 
Anchor Chain Link Fence with Top Rail 


4. DRIVE-ANCHORAGE~—grips the soil like the 
roots of a tree. We have imitated nature’s engineering by 
providing the line posts with a broad foundation. Anchor 
drive-anchors defy thaws, frosts and the many other strains 
to which a fence is subjected. 

Note: While we strongly advocate the drive-anchor method 
of setting posts, we can, if desired, set our posts in concrete 
footings when conditions warrant such a procedure. 





Anchor Anchor Square 
U-Bar Terminal 
Line Post Post 





High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


Anchor Chain Link Tennis Court Enclosure at Pasadena 
High School, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Anchor-Weld Fence Surrounding St. Anne’s School, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Chain Link Fence for All Purposes 


General Office: Kokomo, Indiana 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 

indria La Austin Texa Atlanta: Canton: Chicago; Columbus Dallas Daytor M 
Wayne; Grand Rapid Indianapolis; Kansas City; Louisville; Minneapolis New Orl 
Iphia Richmond San Antonio; South Bend; St. Louis St 


Omaha Philadelphi: 





COMPLETE CHAIN LINK FENCE 

To meet the fencing requirements of 
hools and universities, Continental 
veloped a wide range of structural 
iriations in its Chain Link fence. The 
election in styles, heights, types of 
p construction, gates and accessories 
ikes it possible for schoolmen to se 


installation 


1as 


ct the best fence for any 


FABRIC OF KONIK STEEL 





The wire fabric in Continental Chat 
is made of KONIK 


ickel and chro 


nk fence a new 
teel containing copper, 1 
um for greater strength and rust re 
stance “clear through.” This superior 
nce fabric carries a zinc coating ap 
ied by a special hot dip process to in- 
ire uniformity and adhesion of the 
ating to the base stecl \ uniform, 
right finish enhances the appearanc< 
Continental fence fabri Wire is 
ill gauge and woven in exact mesh. 





NOTICE 


Effective April 30, 1941, Continenta! 
Steel Corporation has complied with 
OPM Division of Priorities Order No. 
M-5 (Nickel Bearing Steel) and has dis- 
continued adding nickel to steel used 
for Chain Link except where specified 
on a Defense Order with a Preference 
Rating. 











12 STYLES 
Continental offers 12 styles of top 
construction for Chain Link fence. Six 
popular styles are illustrated to the 
right. Continental fence is engineered 
for each specific job. 
POSTS AND FITTINGS 


Continental fence has heavier, stu 


dier posts with improved brace cor 
struction. Top rails are joined by a 
special Inside-Outside coupling. Post 
caps and barbed wire arms are sturd 


heavier. Self-locking slots hold barl 
wire. New type lock pin eliminates 
bolts and nuts for fastening fabri 
intension bands. 
GATES 
Strong and easily operated gates ar 
locking devices. Single and double 
types with improved pivot type hinges 
Manually or mechanically operated 
ENGINEERING AND ERECTION 
SERVICE 
Our engineers are prepared to assist 
you in laying out the most economica 
installation for your purposes. Trained 
erection crews are available for correct 
and economical construction anywhere 
When local labor is used Continenta 
will supply competent foreman and in 
spection service. 
WRITE FOR FREE FENCE MANUAL 
Get a copy of 
‘“‘Modern 
Property Pro- 
tection,” com- 
plete manual 
on modern 
protection and 
control of 
property. 
Write or 
phone the 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
OR NEAREST SALES OFFICE 








nde Se 


El Paso; 
Oklahoma 
Wichita 


Norfolk; 


Evansville; 
City; 





A STYLE TO MEET EVERY 
SCHOOL NEED 








sh 





Y 
Z 











Style NB - R— 
No barb wire 
with top rail, 
Style NB-W— 
Same with No. 
6 gauge ten- 
sion wire in- 
stead of top 


automatically 


Style 3B - R— 
Three strands 
of barb wire 
with top rail. 
Arm of 12 
gauge pressed 
steel. Barb 
wire held in 
angle slots and 
locked in 


place by tension. 

Style 3B-W—Same with 
No. 6 gauge coil spring 
tension wire instead of top 





rail, 

Style 5B - R— 
Five strands of 
barb wire with 
top rail. Top 
rail of tubular 
steel 154” O.D. 
Has 7” expan- 
sion sleeves. 
Style 5B - W— 


Same with No. 6 gauze 


tension wire instead of top 


rail, 























CONTINENTAL (icin ink FENCE 
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CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 


UN fr E D 


STATES 


ST koe 





General Office: 


Waukegan, [Illinois 


Waukegan, I Newark, N. J. a Greensburg, Ind DeKalb, I 
Cleveland, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas Uss Tecumseh, Mich. Savannah, Ga 
; v 
Oakland, Calif. x Y Portland, Ore. 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Cyclone Fence is the 


economical, serviceable 


enclosure for school 


yards, playgrounds, ath- 
letic fields, outdoor pools 
For years Cyclone has 
specialized in fencing 
school property. Cyclone 
Fence is the recognized 
standard for every school 
and playground purpose. 
Enclose your school 
grounds with genuine Cy- 
clone Fence to provide 
maximum protection for 
your school children. 
Ath- 


letic Field with Cyclone and get more paid admissions 


Fence your school 


to every game. 

Because of its long, trouble-free service, you 
will find Cyclone Fence most economical in the 
end. 


esac aval ith im ' We see oe - 


ising serie) ‘ PC EOeE 
ApS ui a ee 





Cyclone Safeguard Chain Link Fence for School Grounds, ies nce og Parks, Institutions, Etc. 


“Your Fenc« 


Use It.” This 28-page 


Ask for a copy of the free booklet 


How to Choose It—How 


book will give you the information you want about 


Cyclone Fence, Cyclone Tennis Court Enclosures an: 


Cyclone Window Guards. 





Cyclone Invincible Chain Link Fence for Athletic Fields 
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ROBERTSON STEEL & IRON COMPANY 


Robertson Chain Link Fence 
Second and Elm Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 














CHAIN LINK FENCING FOR EVERY {| — SEE 
PURPOSE 


Robertson Chain Link Fence and Chain Link 
Gates for Tennis Courts, Athletic Fields, Swimming 
Pools, Recreation Grounds and other School Re- 


2 ARNON GA aa Nl 























































































; 
, quirements. 
i 
, ROBERTSON FENCES OFFER PERMA- 
| NENCE — PROTECTION — PLEASING 
APPEARANCE 
tobertson Fencing is permanent, pleasing in ap 
irance., and offers the maximum protection for 
idents Whether your fencing problem is provid 
an adequate backstop for the tennis courts, a 
means of marking the limits of your campus, or 
f g unwanted intruders out of the athletic 
d, Robertson has the adequate fence to meet the 
st rigid requirements 
ROBERTSON STYLE 400 and 500—is the ideal fencing for enclosing the school 
; STURDY CONSTRUCTION —HOT DIP grounds. Standard heights of 3 to 12 feet. Sturdy, dependable, long lasting. 
GALVANIZED 
Fabrice as well as the line posts, top rail, and 
her framework is made of copper-bearing steel of 
nusually high tensile strength, heavily galvanized e 
3 by the hot dip process after fabrication The gate 
3 orners are fitted with malleable iron castings or 
electrically welded Robertson products are well 
nown for resisting corrosior ROBERTSON STYLE 
: . 800 and 900— will 
j QUALITY — SERVICE — PRICE 
serve as an excellent 
been the keynotes to Robertson success lt - 
k hain link fence manufactur Only the finest tennis court backstop. 
des of steel and malleables are —, We spe Available in three 
ize in service that 1s geared to ast action. rn 
Large stocks are ilways ay able for immediate heights, 8, 10, and 12 
hipment from centrally located factory Our En feet. Special heights 
neers are ready at all times to help you solve 3 
r problems, without charge or obligation to order. Will absorb 
Robertson Price is always right. We maintain a a terrific amount of 
rice policy which is independent and flexible, and ; 
i ilways competitive punishment. 
a 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
| Write for our catalog and learn what Robertson e 
4 do for you. Then let us submit estimates with 
i r without erecting service No obligation, of 
’ 
= 
) | 
| —— 
Coase n 
i CK X™ — =— ——= i 
{ 2x) ak > 
= SON ¥ iat 
SRY 4 a 
SEX \ 
marereren é 
Ps eeen em aS 
2S CS iF 
SSL wa J 
ROX, 
ere, , 
OY = ¥ 
ROBERTSON CHAIN LINK GATES (Above)—are Lt Sey 
heavily constructed. Furnished in all widths, single - 
or double style, swing or slide type. a 
- NC ! 
= Y & STRANDS OF ARG WIRE bl 
ROBERTSON STYLE 600 and 700 (Right)—are - ST : —————- — 
recommended for enclosing Athletic Fields. Cross- . 
sectional view shows the rigid construction of the Ms 
fence. Standard heights—5 to 12 feet. Fie 
Md Style 600 EEE EE 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY 


“Fence Builders to America Since 1886” INUCRDORATED 


903 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 














PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
Bronze Tablets Ris Iron Fence and Gates 
Chain Link Wire 4B NOT” and ae Pipe Railing 

4 Per St we f 

Fence and Gates ~ Yi , 2 Settees 
Flag Poles a at FENCES Z%& Stadium Seat Brackets 
Folding Chairs TENNIS FENCE ATHLETIC FIELDS Window Guards 
Folding Gates Wire Mesh Partitions 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE type of fence structure, exclusive with Stewart, is tl 
Stewart offers Plain or Ornamental Iron and Chain heaviest and strongest manufactured. 
Link Wire Fence and Gates for front, side and rear Usual heights of style 3-TH shown in illustration are 7 ft 


and 8 ft. overall. All materials are of Copper-Bearing Ste« 
hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication to assure greatest 
possible resistance to rust. 


property lines ; for athletic fields, tennis courts, recre- 
ation grounds and other school requirements. 


Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is the only ALL 
BEAM FRAMEWORK construction on the market. IRON FENCES AND GATES 

For front property lines where dignity as well as prote 
tion is a requisite, Stewart offers a multiplicity of desigi 
in plain or highly ornate iron. Here again Stewart cor 
struction is unique. The patented channel rail, exclusive 
with Stewart, adds immeasurably to the strength of om » fence 
All fittings are of Stewart design—the result of more thar 


56 years’ experience and research in the fence building fel 
=_a 


METAL FOLDING CHAIRS f 


Built of strong steel channels. Full size seat 
with correctly pitched form-fitting back. Stewart 
Metal Folding Chairs are tip-proof. Standard 
finishes are: Black, Brown, Dark Green, Ma- 
hogany or Taupe. Literature and prices fur- 
nished upon request. 


WIRE PARTITIONS 





Style 0TH Chainlink Wire Fence 


The Chain Link Wire Fence illus- Effective and economical enclosures 
trations clearly show this exclusive for locker rooms, stock rooms, supply 
feature Notice the 3TH Oval- rooms, tool rooms, machinery, power 


‘ . . houses, etc. When writing for prices 
a a Ras . = - ™ . ated ° i - 
Back I-Beam Line Post with in please send sketch giving measurements. 


tegral extension arm. Obviously 





this solid post is superior to pipe BACKSTOPS 

or other types of post requiring a fe ee oe a on 

a separate pressed steel arm which ball diamonds, tennis and bad- 

may be removed or easily broken. minton courts, etc. Sturdily 

ee ‘ » he aj construc D - 
Style 3TH Notice, too, that the beam top rail - cted jee the tough 

passes through the post itself— est abuse. Literature and 


prices furnished on request. 





eliminating the need for fittings. The flat, smooth 


: (ame ge Gane j = . : -. ¥ al 
surfaces of Stewart All Beam construction offer max BRONZE PLAQUES a 


imum resistance to wear, weather and corrosion. This . — - 
Plaques and tablets of o™ Q| 

| 

| 











hand-chased cast bronze 


are available in stock MON ITGOMIERY | 


sizes from 9” x 16” to 24” iH ech | 
x 36”. Special sizes will a. IGE SC!) ( 

be made to order. Lit- HUGH = HO Ul. 
erature and prices gladly @5.. 6 
sent on request. 


CATALOGS —SALES AND 
ERECTION SERVICE 


Literature is available on all Stewart products. If inter 
ested in Chain Link Wire Fence ask for Catalog No. 79 
If in Iron, ask for Catalog No. 81. When requesting cata 
logs, please indicate products in which you are primaril) 
interested. 

Stewart maintains sales and erection offices in all principal 

7 cities. Consult your local classified telephone directory or 
Iron Fence Installation, Erie, Pa. write direct to factory. 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


General Sales Office (Fence Dept.), 70 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
les Seattle 


w York Cit Chicago Worcester San Francis | Angele 
DISTRIBUTORS AND ERECTORS IN ALL PRIN( ‘ 





‘T° HE Wickwire Spencer Steel Company offers Chain 

Link Fences for all types of property, including 
schools, playgrounds, athletic fields, tennis courts, 
etc. Manufactured entirely in their own plants with 
complete control from mine to consumer. Sold with 
complete installation, or if preferred, we will furnish 
all necessary materials to be installed by others or 
with the services of a supervising foreman. All posts 
are furnished to set in concrete footings. (Concrete 
preserves the metals from corrosion below the sur- 
face.) All materials except non-ferrous metals are 
hot galvanized after fabrication. 





Wickwire Spencer Type 425 Fence. Same as Type 423, 
except that five strands of barbed wire are used, supported 


by a triangular arm 





Wickwire Spencer Type 420H Fence, using “H” section 
line, end, corner and gate posts. A design virtually foolproof 
as no bolts or nuts are exposed for possible tampering. 
Gates of similar construction using heavy square tubing with 
specially reinforced heavy hinges and locking devices. If 
desired, this type of fence is available with copper bearing 
pipe posts throughout. 





Wickwire Spencer Type 423 Fence with three strands of 
barbed wire. Illustration shows pipe posts throughout. 
energies non i Gates to match. This type is also available with “H” posts 
same as shown in Type 420H illustration, with gates of 


bi | [ | tk 
} 

ae similar construction, 

i; . * . 7 
4 c Write to this office direct, or to any of our district 
2 ECORI, 

a 


offices shown above, for catalogs, and full particulars. 





_ 
Wickwire Spencer Tennis Court Design. Illustration shows Distributors may be located near you. Ask us who 
a typical Tennis Court Fence design. Two types are avail- they are. Estimates and engineering services will be 


able—310 (light construction) and 420 (heavy construction). 


Standard heights, 8’, 10’ and 12’. furnished without any obligation on your part. 
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Chicago 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 3 
COLUMBIA 

CALCIUM 

+ Minneapolis - Philadelphia . Charlotte CHLORIDE 


+» Boston . St. Louis -. Pittsburgh . Cincinnati . Cleveland 

















Few materials as economical and easy to use as 
Columbia Calcium Chloride pay such important 
dividends in health, safety and comfort. 

When applied to tennis courts, playgrounds, 
driveways and similar dust-breeding areas, Colum- 
bia Calcium Chloride effectively checks the nui- 
sance and dangers of dust. 

Because of the effectiveness of Columbia Calcium 
Chloride in drawing moisture from the air, two 
applications are sufficient to assure a moist, com- 
pact, dust-free surface. One application should be 
made at the beginning of the dust season, and a 


COLUMBIA CLEANER AND CLEANSER 
A white powder especially prepared for 
hand cleaning operations, including 
glass, china, walls, refrigerators and other 
equipment. It is widely used by schools, 
clubs, dairies, hospitals, and restaurants. 
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COLUMBIA 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 








lighter one about six or eight weeks later. 

During the winter months, Columbia Calcium 
Chloride is an important safeguard against personal 
injury from icy walks and pavements. Even at zero 
temperatures, it melts ice from walks and stairways. 
Mixed with sand or cinders, it skidproofs drives 
and roadways much more effectively and quickly 
than untreated abrasives. 

Columbia Calcium Chloride in the form of easily 
handled white flakes is available in 100 lb. moisture- 
proof paper bags and in 400 Ib. steel drums. 


COLUMBIA DETERGENT 


This is a carefully prepared and blended 
cleaning mixture of the scouring type. It 
is especially suitable for large-area clean- 
ing jobs such as enameled and painted sur- 
faces, and tile or marble walls and floors. 
© Write today to our New York office for speciai 
folders on these Columbia products, and for price 


and name of your nearest distributor. 

















TRAVELRAIN POWER SPRINKLER CO. 
Factory and General Offices: 362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New York City, N. Y. San Francisco, California Atlanta, Georgia Skaker Heights, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana Montreal, Canada 
Seattle, Washington Bethesda, Maryland Springfield, Massachusetts Kaanapali, T. Hawaii 

















AREA ALREADY 
WATERED 






FINISH 








 TRAVELRAIN 





WIRE CABLE 


Vp 


eee U 


HYDRANT 














FIELD LAYOUT AND PIPE PLAN 
FEATURES 
®@ Better Turf — Thru equal distribution of water. 
@ Lower Costs— Each unit a self-contained auto- 
matic system. 
© Safe — No sprinkler heads in the lawn. 
@ Nite Watering — Full daytime use of athletic field. 


Write for demonstration and illustrated catalog— 
SALES AND SERVICE THROUGH LEADING POWER MOWER DEALERS 


eee a = : Model B Heavy Duty, $170.00 
A TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION F.o.b. Beverly Hills—Shipping Wt. Approx. 170 lbs. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Waters area 100 x 600 ft. in 
one setting. 

®@ Gearing runs in oil tight gear 
box. 

@ Power developed by wate: 
turbine. 

@ Pulls itself along thru wind 
ing up a steel cable. 

@ Goodyear tires, Roebling ca- 
ble, Crane valves. 

@ Shuts off the water automati- 
cally. 

EXCERPTS FROM A FEW 
OF THE MANY LETTERS 


WE RECEIVE: 
‘*With the aid of your TRAVEL 
RAIN sprinkler we established a 
vn on our athletic field last spring 
d were able to use the field for 
otball last fall The turf was uni 
rm and thick enough to stand the 
nishment of both play and prac 
Without the use of the sprin 
er we would have had to wait a 





ear to get the use of the field, as 
could not afford to keep a man . 7 2 
ist to take care of it and keep it properly ‘‘The sprinkler has been very successful. by the Travelrain sprinkler. We recommend 
atered The sprinkler has given complete We started our football field with it a year the Travelrain to any school wishing to turf 
atisfaction. ago this spring, used the lawn for football a football field 
H. BRUCE SHAWE all fall, soft ball and track and field events MAURICE NUTTALL, 
Principal, Douglas County High School, this spring and it looks very fine now. It has Principal, Hurricane High School, 
Gardnersville, Nev.’’ had no irrigation other than that provided Utah.’’ 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 





THE PLANNING OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
FOR COMMUNITY USE 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER and F. ELLWOOD ALLEN 


National Recreation Association 


of school buildings and 


HE 


erounds 


use 


community 


for recreation and other leisure-tim« 


activities has been widely accepted by leaders in the 
field of education as normal and desirable. Too often 
the 


occasional restricted use of 


term “community use” has meant merely the 


school property by non- 
school groups. In modern theory and practice, how- 


ever, use is a major function of school 


buildings and grounds, requiring careful consideration 


community 


in their design and development. 


School Property, a Community Recreation Resource 
Present-day conditions and needs make it imperative 


be recognized 


that school properties as community 
recreation resources. The acquisition and develop- 
ment of a system of municipally owned recreation 
areas to serve the increasing publie demand for 


recreation service cannot be justified if school faeili- 
ties suitable for recreation use are lying idle during 


considerable periods. Increasingly, therefore, school 


grounds are being designed to provide for the varied 
recreation needs of children, young people and adults 
throughout the entire vear. In some instances this 


facilities are provided that would not be 


these 


means that 
included if 
alone. Fortunately, however, 


areas were restricted to schoul use 


is 
much the same areas and 


needed in both the school and the e m- 


facilities are 

munity programs, and in general the same funda- 
mental principles apply in designing them for both 
types of use. The purpose of this article and the 


accompanying studies is to suggest a few practical 
considerations in the design of school grounds in order 
that they may effectively serve both school and com- 
munity recreation use. 

It is impossible, in a brief article, to consider all 
aspects of the problem of planning school grounds for 
comunity use, but attention will be focused on the 
development of an elementary-school and a_high- 


school site. The accompanying studies are intended 


merely to illustrate general principles in_ the 


( 


yf school grounds, and for this reason they ¢ 


few details. Obviously, no standardized plan is 


ble or desirable. In both plans the location « 


school 
building lines are intended merely 


indicated, b 
to 


building on the site is 


sugves 


approximate dimensions of the area occupied 


than to indicate the specific size and shape 


building. 


school playground. 


elementary school requires a 
between the ages of 


site. 


Elementary-School Grounds 


Leading school authorities have long advoc 
acres as a minimum site for elementary scho 
increasingly sites of this size have been acquire 
] 


large portion of the site is commonly deve 
Each neighborhood served 

playground des 
to serve primarily the varied play needs of cli 
five and fifteen, and in gen 


it is desirable that this be at or adjoining the s« 


The elementary school playground for the 


dren of the school and neighborhood should ther¢ 


afford 
essential to the children’s growth and < 


The 


the diversified of play 


types opportl ! 


leve lop! 
whether such opportunities are provided as a 
the regular school program or outside of 


accompanying study for the development 


elementary-school grounds is intended to suggest 


a five-acre site may be designed for both schoo 


community use. 


212 


It will be noted that one corner of the pr 
comprising about one acre, is devoted to the s 
the school building. The various sections of 


erounds are arranged so as to afford maximum « 
of circulation, to facilitate supervision, and to 


Much « 


the area is fenced, and by setting the fence a few fe 


possible a wide variety of diversified uses. 


in from the property line a border planting strip is 


provided which adds to the attractiveness of the play- 
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ound and tends to shield the neighborhood from the 


ayground noise. 


‘ "7 Ing the Small ( hi d en 


The tots’ area is placed near the main entrance to 
e playground so that small children can reach it 
sily without crossing sections used by the older 
children. This area is also close to the school build- 
*, an advantage from the'standpoint of supervision 


hile the area is being used by the kindergarten, and 


20 because It affords easy access to toilets in the 


iilding. Adjoining the tots’ area is the wading pool, 
hich is primarily used by the young children. Among 
e features commonly included in the tots’ area are 


nd-boxes, low swings, slide, and junior junglegym, 


exceedingly popular with young 


ldren and afford essential developmental oppor- 


of which are 
inities for them. Playhouses make possible many 
rms of make-believe and social play which have 
Benches are appreciated by the 


strong appt al. 


others who bring their young children to the play- 


round 

If the school erounds were to be developed for 
school use alone, the wading pool would not be needed. 
However, there is perhaps no more popular playground 
feature during the summer months, and opportunity 
or water play should be provided on most neighbor- 
When not used for wading, it 
A smaller 


nool than is suggested in the study may be adequate, 


ood playgrounds. 


becomes a pool for sailing miniature boats. 


but in a densely populated neighborhood serving a 
irge number of children a larger pool which can 


serve as a volley-ball court, or for other play activities 





during seasons when the pool is not used for wading, 
may be needed. The paved area surrounding the pool 
can be used for hopscotch or other games. During 
certain periods it may serve the small children as a 
track for their velocipedes and other vehicles. 

ed Forms 


Facilities for Va of Play 


The nearby corner devoted to crafts and quiet 
games is a feature rarely found on the school play- 


ground, but it has limitless possibilities for varied 


use, both during the school term and in vacation 
from the areas used for strenu- 


numbers of children 


periods. Removing 
ous and noisy piay by large 
enables activities such as story-telling, crafts, dra- 
matics, and other group activities to be carried on 
without interruption or disturbance. Tables, benches, 
craft materials, and other equipment needed in this 
section, may be transferred readily to the school 
building. A council ring for school and Scout groups, 
feeding stations for birds, a miniature outdoor theater, 
a nature museum and an alpine garden are a few of 
the possible features that can be introduced into this 
corner. It will appeal particularly to the large 
number of boys and girls who have no special interest 
in sports and who find little to attract them on many 
playgrounds. 

Apparatus merits a place on the playground because 


it has a strong appeal to.children and also because it 


contributes to the school physical education program. 


In order to facilitate supervision and to economize in 


space, a segregated area is suggested for the apparatus 


for the older children. The number and variety of 


types of equipment to be provided will vary, but 
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Courtesy of Community Center and Playgrounds Department, District of Columbia 


A high boundary fence, separated from the sidewalk by a grass border, provides a safety factor at this elementary school 


ground. 


among those most highly recommended are swings, 
slide, horizontal ladder, and horizontal bar. A low 
fence surrounding this area is indicated. 


Areas for Games and Sports 


Adjoining the apparatus area is the multiple-use 
area designed for a variety of games. This area 
requires an all-weather surface in order that it may 
Not only 
the size of this area but also the number and types 


be available for use throughout the year. 


This section 
is used both in connection with physical education 


of game courts laid out on it will vary. 


class activities and for informal individual and group 
play. Few sections of the playground receive more 
intensive use. 

In the corner of the area farthest removed from the 
school building are two tennis courts, which require 
little supervision except when used for class or group 
instruction. If these courts are provided with an 
all-weather surface, they can be used the year round 
and, like the multiple-use area, can be used for a 
variety of activities in connection with the physical 
education program. In sections of the country where 
ice skating is possible, they may be flooded during the 
winter months. 

A large open area, free from obstructions, has been 
set aside for games and other play activities for the 


The section shown in the picture is designed for apparatus play and games for the younger children 


{ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 

older age group. This is of the utmost imp 

because many of the activities appealing to the 

boys and girls require considerable space The 

is used primarily for group or team games su 

softball or soccer, but it also serves as a field 

flying of kites, for play days, informal meets 

other activities involving large numbers of ch 

Many playgrounds fail to attract the children i 


upper grades because they are not large enoug! 
these popular activities. 

The plan suggested here makes possible a divers 
program appealing to a wide range of interests 
ages, but it by no means includes all the features 
merit a place on the elementary-school groun 
Many additional features could well be provid 
depending upon local interests and the unusual poss 
bilities afforded by the individual site. In som 
communities a basketball court may be desirabl 
either on the multiple-use area or nearby, and equi] 
ment for such games as goal-hi and tether ball « 
readily be provided in small spaces. A section of 
grounds, possibly near the school building, may b 
developed for children’s gardens. 


Development of High-School Grounds 
The design of the high-school site gives ris« 


many different problems than are encountered i 
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eveloping a plan for the elementary school grounds, 
the differ 
ves of the individuals served and in 


s1ze, in the 


the 


cause two areas markedly in 


type of 


service to be provided. Twenty acres are consid- 


ered a minimum for a modern high school site. The 
erounds provide a variety of features necessary for 
well-balanced school sould education program 


for the entire student body as well as opportunities 
for cultural and scientific activities connected with 
the school program. In addition, they provide facili- 


serving the leisure-time activities of non-school 
adults, including activities that may 
little relation to the They 
the major outdoor recreation center for young people 
the the the 


located accompanying plan is 


ties 


vouth and have 


school curriculum. afford 
section of which 
The 


ntended to il] iustrate the possible development of this 


nd adults in city in 


oh school 1S 


type of high-school grounds. 
The site in question comprises 25 acres, of which 
some 4 acres are set aside for the school building and 
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National Recreation Association, F. Ellwood Allen and George D. Butler, 
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The 


recreation, parking, 


site is devoted to 
areas. Most of the 
used in connection 
lthough a few of them, 
swimming pool and cer- 


approaches. remainder of the 
or landscape 
features suggested in the plan are 
with the high-school program, a 
such as the outdoor theater, 
tain of the 


except on 


game courts, are not commonly provided 


areas that are designed with community 


use in mind. 


Relating Indoor and Outdoor Facilities 


In this plan, the development of the school grounds 
is definitely related to the arrangement of the school- 
building units. The suggested 
nasium and auditorium 


location of the gym- 
has been an important factor 
in determining the development of much of the area. 
For example, the iffords ready 
both the girls’ playfield 
serving primarily the 


mnasium access to 


and the major sports areas 
This permits 
coordination between the indoor and outdoor physical 


the 


men and boys. 


education and facilitates use of the 


programs 
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Courtesy of Community Center and Playgrounds Department, 


locker and shower facilities in connection with outdoor 
activities. 
Similarly, the area adjoining the auditorium has 
been developed in relation to this part of the school 
plant. A distinctive feature is the band-shell which 
has been incorporated in the building and which serves 


These 


features can be used for musical, dance, and dramatic 


as a background for the large outdoor theater. 


presentations by school and community groups, and 
they are easily accessible to dressing rooms and other 
indoor facilities provided in connection with the audi- 
torium. Nearby is a section devoted to outdoor arts 
and crafts groups, separated from the areas devoted 
to the major active games and sports. The garden in 
a court of the school building affords an opportunity 


for observation, rest and study. 


Sports Areas 


A major part of the grounds is devoted to sports. 
Among the features meriting attention are the special 
section set aside exclusively for field sports for girls 
and the nearby multip!e-use area, also intended for 
their special use. Often the needs of older girls and 
women are neglected in school and community recrea- 
tion areas, but in this plan a section of the site is set 
aside for their exclusive use. The number and types 
of courts to be developed in it depend upon local 
interests, needs and traditions, and so far as possible 
the field and all-weather area should be utilized for 
diversified activities. Among the sports suggested in 
the plan are field hockey, softball, badminton, basket- 
ball, volley-ball, shuffleboard, paddle tennis and 
horseshoes. 

Other sections of the field will be used jointly by 
both sexes. For example, a battery of tennis courts 
serves as a transition area between the girls’ section 


and the major sports area for men and boys. Girls 





District of Columbia 


At this high school site, the natural slope is utilized for bleachers and as boundary for the major game fields that are re 
directly by a wide stairway from the gymnasium shown at the left 





will also make use of the archery range that is 


vested for one corner of the site. Incident 
border of plantings contributes to safety and 
affords a desirable windbreak. 

Near the gymnasium is developed an all-w 


multiple use area primarily for the use of mei 








boys. It is quite similar to the comparable ar 
girls, but it also includes several courts for handba 
Separate areas are provided for football and tra ‘ 
on the one hand, and baseball on the other—a desi: 
able arrangement whenever space permits. Often t! 
baseball diamond is laid out within the running trac! 
but this arrangement is not satisfactory becaus« 
seating facilities are not ideal for both sports 
skinned diamond extends over the area used fo 
ball, the track interferes with baseball play, and 
baseball is being played the track cannot be us¢ 
serious disadvantage since the baseball and 


seasons are identical. The suggested plan pro 
for a quarter-mile track with 220-yard straightav 
The area within the track enclosure is used for foo 
in the fall and for softball and other field gam 
during other seasons. Bleachers are arranged so tl 
the sun is at the back of the spectators. 

llamo! 


Duri 


other seasons, however, the field may be used fi 


The layout for baseball furnishes an ideal 
with adequate seating facilities for spectators. 
other sports without encroachment on the skinne 
diamond. A variety of team games may be carri 


on simultaneously on the field, owing to its size al 


freedom from obstructions. In a secluded corne 
the field a bowling or putting green is suggested, 


primarily for the benefit of adults. 


Other Features 


The outdoor swimming pool is a feature not com 
monly found on high-school sites, but it is suggested 
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the plan. Admittedly, this will be little used while 
hool is in session, but in communities where suitable 
itdoor swimming areas are not readily available 
sewhere, a swimming pool should be included in the 
mmunity playfield. It will prove a most popular 
eature during the summer months and will enable 

e area to provide a well-balanced recreation service. 
Che location in the corner of the site makes the pool 
isy to reach, segregates the swimmers from others 
sing the field, helps advertise the pool, and occupies 
space least desirable for school activities. Noise from 
the pool will not interfere with programs in the out- 
loor theater. 

The wooded area near the outdoor theater affords 


portunities for varied development. For example, 

this corner of the site a miniature nature trail 
ight be established, or the area might be developed 
s a bird sanctuary. In some communities a play- 
round for young children in this corner might be 
esirable so as to afford a place where parents could 
eave their children while they are engaging in recrea- 
tion activities on other parts of the site. The area 


suggested for lawn games can be used for many 


orms of activity such as croquet, deck tennis, and 

badminton 
Provision for parking is generally essential on 

reas that attract large numbers of individuals, many 
whom come in their automobiles. The parking 


rea should lead as directly as possible to sections of 
Along the 


ipper side of the high-school site adjoining the foot- 


he area serving large numbers of people. 
ball bleachers is a parking area of approximately two 


acres. This is readily accessible not only to the 


bleachers but also to the outdoor theater, the baseball 
randstand and the swimming pool. 

A school and community playfield of this type, 
leveloped along the lines suggested in the accompany- 
ng study, provides facilities that appeal to young 
people and adults, and affords opportunities for a 
vell-balanced outdoor recreation program. 


A Few Planning Suggestions 

A few of the major principles underlying the prepa- 
ration of a design for a school site to be developed 
for community use are: 
consideration to each of the age 
groups to be served by the area. 

Provide facilities that will appeal to people with 
widely different interests and make possible a diver- 
sified program. 

Utilize fully the natural resources afforded by the 
site, such as irregular topography, trees or a brook. 

Divide the area for various uses in such a way as 
avoid interference with 


Give adequat 


to facilitate circulation and 
activities. 

Assure safety by ec: 
of suitable 


ireful selection and placement 
apparatus, border and interior fences, 
location of entrances, and arrangement of features on 
the site. 

Provide for multiple use areas whenever prac- 
ticable. 
it will be attractive and 
in good condition. 


Seek to deve lop an area th: 


that can easily be maintained 


In Conclusion 
The preparation of a satisfactory plan for an area 
to serve both school and community recreation needs 
and collaboration of school 


as the requirements 


requires the cooperation 
and recreation authorities. Only 
of school and community gr ups are jointly consid- 
ered, can a plan be developed that will afford the 
maximum service to both. Wherever possible, the 
architect should 
the site plan. 
to instil in children an 
of orderliness and 
respect for school property if the school grounds are 
and improperly main- 
idequate, well-designed 
source of pride and a 
d or community life. 


services of a competent landscape 
be secured in the preparation 
Teachers cannot be expected 


appreciation of beauty, a sense 


unattractive, badly planned 
tained. On the other hand 
school area becomes at once 


center for joyous neighborhos 























THE MORROW HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BUILDING 


By G. W. DIEMER 


President, Central Missouri State Teachers College 


ez of the attractive, well-planned and up-to- 
date physical education buildings in the United 
States is to be found on the campus of the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College in Warrensburg, Mo. 
This structure, the Morrow Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Building, was dedicated by Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark, December 13, 1939. The purpose of the build- 
ing as conceived by the administration and health 
and physical education staff of the college is to pro- 
vide a complete program of health and physical edu- 
cation for the students of a coeducational teachers 
college with an average enrolment of more than 1,200 
college students. 


Health and Physical Education Program 

Included in this program are the following require- 
ments and activities: annual physical examination 
and follow-up service; hospitalization services for 
sickness and accident; six twelve-weeks terms of 
physical education for all candidates for degrees; 
courses in hygiene and physiology for all students; 
comprehensive health and physical education cur- 
riculum for majoring students; a broad program of 


sports, intramurals, and intercollegiate athletics 
a complete program of physical education and h« 
for the pupils of the college elementary and hig 


school. 


Planning the Building 

To accomplish these purposes, the facilities need 
in the building include two gymnasiums, a basketba 
arena with seats for 2,000 spectators, a swimmin 
pool, a health center, locker rooms, showers, class 
rooms and special-purpose rooms, offices, laundry, an 
various other special facilities. The plans as final 
approved were the result of an extensive study 0 
physical education buildings on other college an 
university campuses, of literature regarding physic 
education buildings obtained from various sources 
and advice and counsel from a number of education: 
experts, including the advisory services of Dr. N. | 
Engelhardt, Professor of School Administration an 
Associate Director of the Institute of Educationa 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University 
The building as finally designed by Walter Boschen 
architect, of St. Joseph, Mo., was erected by Winn- 
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Senter Construction Company, of Kansas City, at a 
ost of $270,000. 


Building Construction 

The building measures approximately 183 by 197 
feet, rectangular in shape and modern Gothic in de- 
sign. It stands to the right of the Administration 
Building and to the left of the Laboratory School, and 
away from the highways, which means that children 
rom the Laboratory School cross no streets to reach 
the building. 

The sandstone of the structure, quarried three miles 
orth of Warrensburg, came to the campus by way 
of Kansas City, some fifty miles to the west. The 
stones formerly made up the old Jackson County 
Court House, razed the year before. The College 
desired the stone, since it matched that of the other 
buildings on the quadrangle. The use of this salvaged 
stone made possible an estimated saving of $14,000 
ver the cost of opening up the local quarries or of 


the use of manufactured stone. 


Foundations, footings, and floors are reinforced con- 
rete. The upper walls and roof are supported by a 
steel superstructure. The roof surface is 20-year 


bonded tar and oravel Three-way copper flashing 


is used at the floor levels and around the building, 








also at the window and door heads, the top of the 
roof cant and under the coping. The steel window 
sash and frames eliminate frequent painting and 


maintenance. 


Physical Education Facilities 
Two gymnasiums, one for men and one for women, 
occupy the center of the building. They use a floor 
space 100 by 114 feet. A sound-proof electrically 
controlled folding partition separates the two gym- 


nasiums. Physical education classes use these gym- 


nasiums for their class work. 

For varsity games twelve rows of telescopic bleach- 
ers slide out from the wall to provide seating space 
for 2,000 persons around a full-sized basketball court. 
The clearance between floor and roof trusses is 23 feet. 
The gymnasiums are lighted by a row of windows 
around the top. Six double doors provide quick exit 
after games. The building can be emptied in less than 
two minutes. 

Around the central floor on a little more than three 
sides runs a corridor 10 feet wide. Five double doors 


provide entry to the building, three being on the 
front and one each on the north and south. 
Across the back of the gymnasiums stands the pool 


room, which houses a standard swimming pool meas- 
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The plan of the Morrow Health and Physical Education Building 














indicates the two gymnasiums, swimming pool, health center, 


ind other special facilities, which provide a complete program of health and physical education for students enrolled in the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College 
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The swimming pool measures 
75 by 25 feet and has a balcony 
which seats 200 persons The 
walls and runways are laid 
with ceramic non-skid tile 
Acoustic plaster is used f 
the ceiling. A tunnel su 
rounds the pool from whi 
pipes and drains may be 
spected and leaks detected 


h 
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The sound-proof, electrically controlled partition separating the two gymnasiums has been folded back to show the basketball 
arena. Twelve rows of telescopic bleachers, which slide out from the wall, provide seating space “or 2,000 persons around the full- 
sized basketball court 


iring 75 by 25 feet, adequate space around the pool, action of students. Also, the light from the north 
nd a baleony which seats 200 persons. The walls windows permits daylight testing of vision. 

the pool and the runways around the pool are laid The quarters of the health unit include five rooms 
ith ceramic-non-skid tile. The walls of the pool with facilities for the school nurse and the examining 
oom have a 7-foot glazed tile wainscot, with an physician, and rest rooms for both men and women 
coustie plaster ceiling. Below, an access or inspec- college students and for laboratory school pupils. 
tion tunnel surrounds the pool. Here leaks from Each rest room holds sixteen cots, where those stu- 
the pool may be detected and pipes and drains may dents ordered to rest instead of partaking in strenuous 
be inspected. The water depth of the pool varies exercise may be sent for the period designated. In 
rom 3 to 9 feet. Sunlight enters through windows the waiting room are shelves of books and magazines 
long the entire outside east wall. dealing with health education 


Around the other three sides of the corridor are: 


; ‘ ; ; Other Features 
three classrooms; offices of the Men’s Physical Edu- TI | wit] 
: : ’ . le gymnasium an i room are heated with 
cation Department; offices of the Women’s Physical ieee — oo sie , ' u 
, , steam unit heaters, thermostatically controlled. 
Education Department; a health unit; two small stor- . 7s 
, Rooms and corridors are heated by ordinary steam 
ge rooms, public toilets for use at times of varsity ’ a 
radiators, all recessed into the walls. A fan exhaust 
cames: locker and shower rooms for men and women : 

' ; ‘a “ae system changes the air in the locker and shower rooms 
it opposit ends or tne pool ; ramps leading down to . ‘ 
continuously. 


the floor level of the pool, with footbaths at the 
A small basement holds, besides the access tunnel 


entrances to the pool. 


, ’ Be for the swimming pool, a boxing and wrestling room, 
Gang showers are used in the men’s shower rooms, : 
eas : ; filters and other sanitary equipment for the pool, and 
ind both gang and individual showers in the women’s ) 
” the school laundry 
shower rooms. Half-lockers are used for physical a 
, a Rs [The boxing room makes dressing quarters for the 
ducation classes. with baskets ior swimming classes : e E 
varsity basketball team during the winter season, 
nd for laboratory school pupils. tiny 
, leaving the classroom quarters tor the use of the 


The Health Unit visiting team. 

The health unit, known to the students as the The filter equipment filters the water in the pool 
iurse’s quarters, is situated on that side of the build- each eight hours, and a daily cleansing with a spe- 
ng away from the street and nearest the other two cially made vacuum sweeper cleans the floor of the 
buildings. This means that the noises from the street pool each day. 
lo not enter, and provides quiet for the students sent All floors other than those in the gymnasium and 
there for rest periods and for the examining physi- pool are laid with asphalt tile in shades of red and 


cians when testing the hearing, breathing, and heart brown. 





PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE CORRECTIVE- 
EXERCISE GYMNASIUM FOR THE MODERN 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


By GILBERT FREDERICK LOEBS 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Colby College 


HE modern indoor facilities for our programs of 

health, physical education and recreation in col- 
leges and universities today have progressed far be- 
yond the stage where one large indoor area, fitted 
with wall and hanging apparatus, meets the needs 
of college men and women. The trend today in the 
construction of indoor physical education facilities 
is in the direction of providing as many separate 
activity and exercise spaces as the working budget 
will permit at the time of construction. Special activ- 
ity spaces equipped for such purposes as squash, 
hand-ball, archery, golf, rifle shooting, dance and cor- 
rective body mechanics are receiving as much atten- 
tion in present construction plans as the large gym- 
nasium or the swimming pool. 
the avoidance of 
mistakes and to provide a clear definition of function 
which should be translated into a definite statement 


Planning is essential to assure 


of need or requirement. 


Planning Procedure 
Three important and distinct steps should be taken 
by the administrator and the architect before actual 
(1) 
formulate a statement of need based upon the re- 


excavation or demolition takes place, namely: 


examination of objectives and purposes of the pro- 
gram; (2) develop working drawings that are flexible; 
and (3) organize specifications from careful review 
the 
those interested in new building programs have been 


of modern materials and equipment. In past 
very negligent in not providing the architect enough 
information. The architect should have specific ad- 
vice and information concerning such matters as the 
philosophy of physical education, objectives which 
we attempt to attain, kinds of activities to be con- 
ducted within given areas, number of periods per day, 
number of students to use facilities, terminology used 
in the profession, and the kind of rooms, with the 
equipment and fixtures to be used therein. 

The following plan is a suggested procedure to 
serve as a guide in the planning of facilities for the 
corrective physical education program in colleges and 
universities: 

1. Groups consisting of students, faculty, trustees, 
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physical education experts and maintenance stafl 


should be organized to study the proposed structur 


and to present their opinions upon the various aspects 
of the building. 
2. Personal visits to existing facilities should b 


made whereby certain values may be drawn fro 
past experience. 

3. A survey of printed materials written on content 
equipment and facilities for the college program « 
corrective physical education should be conducted 

4. A thorough investigation of the findings of the 


determin 


student health records should be made t 
the extent of physical deficiencies discovered in col 
lege students. 

5. A categorical list of available standards for cor 
rective physical education facilities should be con 
piled. 

6. An the 
structure should be recommended upon the 


estimate of area and volume of the 
basis 
number of students using these facilities, number of 
periods per day it is to be used, and the space r 
quirement for the various activities. 

7. The following criteria should be applied to 
preliminary plans and sketches while they are in the 
formative stages: 

a. Expansibility.—Provision should be included ir 
all 


the need or growth of the student body develops 


structures for additional units or wings as 

b. Accessibility —The corrective physical education 
units should be accessible to all persons expected 
to take some part in the final structure, and also 
accessible to other important service units 

c. Flexibility—Allowances should be made for thi 
multiple use of space wherever possible, and t 

provide for a large number of various activities 

-The final the place 


where the corrective physical education room wil 


d. Orientation. selection of 
be located should provide for complete articu 
lation with other indoor and outdoor facilities 

e. Safety—Provisions for safety measures affecting 
both participants and instructors, particularl) 
where wall or overhead apparatus is to be in- 
stalled, should receive considerable thought. 








a 
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and Exit 


exits should be 


f. Entrance Adequate entrances and 

considered in relation to the 
maximum use of the planned facilities. 

g. Building Code. 


by the State Departments and various profes- 


Building standards as reflected 


sional organizations should be applied. 


Standards for the Construction of the Corrective 
Physical Education Gymnasium 


Hughes defines a standard “as a measure of quality 
r quantity which has been proposed by authorities, 
ecepted by experts, or established by scientific facts 
or by general usage and consent.”! The standards 
vhich appear in the following presentation are based 
not solely on the judgment of the author but on the 
research and experience which are available in the pro- 
fessional literature. It is not claimed that all stand- 
ids for corrective physical education facilities are 
neluded, or that all standards proposed are applica- 


ble to all situations. 


Standards should not be consid- 
ered as fixed for all times, or a cure-all for individual 
construction problems. Standards “will change be- 
cause education in our society is constantly subject 
to change and the school plant must constantly adapt 


tself to its needs.” 2 Studies have been conducted 


; 


o determine and evaluate standards and policies in 
the administration of physical education,? standards 


1 Hughes, W. | "re Administratior f Health and Physical Educa- 

n for Men in Colleges and lI versities.’ Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1932. p. 4 

*Strayer, G. D.; and Engelhardt, N. I ‘Standards for Elementary 
School Buildings Bureau f Put ations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 1933 I l 

Hughes, W. I Op. cit entire book. 

*Evenden, E. S.; Strayer, G. D ind Engelhardt. N. L.: “‘Seore Cards 
nd Standards for ( lege Buildings.”” Bureau of ublications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Universit New York 1938 

“Physical Education Buildings Part I, “Gymnasium and Lockers,” 
repared by the S et D t Physical Education in Colleges. 


123. Dr. G. I Meylar Chairmar 





for college buildings,* and to some extent the specifi- 
cations for physical education buildings,» * The fol- 
lowing standards constitute an attempt to formulate 
a summary of the recommendations based on present 
available information covering size, shape, floors, 
walls, ceilings, windows, heating, lighting, ventilation 
and other details in the planning of the corrective 


physical education gymnasium or body mechanics 
laboratory. 
b l [ / 


ical education gymnasium should be preferably lo- 


Location and Access The corrective phys- 
cated on the ground level above the natural ground 
level of the plot, or on the second-floor level of the 
structure, but never in the basement below the ground 
level. The long sides of this room should be exposed 


to the sunlight and direct ventilation. It is recom- 


mended that the room designated for this phase of 
the physical education program be located adjacent 
the health 


service or health examination rooms, the locker rooms 


to the large or main gymnasium floor area, 


] 


(if on this same level) or the departmental offices. 


6**Trends in Physical Education Fa ties and Gymnasium Construc 
tion.”” Report of the Committee on Constru and Material Equipment, 
A. R. Winters, Chairman, The Societ Directors of Physical Education 


in Colleges, Proceedings, 1929 I 41 













Courtesy of the Fred Medart Manu- 
facturing Co. 





Above—A combination gymnas- 

ium-auditorium stage may be 

equipped for a corrective pro- 
gram 


Left—Corrective Physical Edu- 
cation Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
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Size of Floor Area—The room designated as the 
special exercise or corrective physical education gym- 
nasium should approximate a floor area of 30 x 50 
feet. Williams and Brownell suggest that gymnasi- 
ums for this purpose should be about 25 by 50 feet 
Strayer and Engelhardt 
“The size of the room 
should be at least 25 feet by 50 feet. 
number and size of the corrective rooms required 
should be determined by allowing 50 square feet for 
each student requiring corrective treatment with re- 
gard to the number of treatments per week.” ? The 


in size,t while Evenden, 
recominend the following: 


However, the 


following factors should be considered in determining 
the dimensions or size of the floor area in any plan 
for the special exercise or auxiliary rooms adjacent 
to the main gymnasium floor itself: 


Scope of the required corrective program 
Size of the classes 

Number of periods required per week 
Scope of the optional corrective program 
Size of present as well as future enrolment 
Use of the room by both men and women 
Public usage of these facilities 

Amount of apparatus to be installed 


[t is more satisfactory in coeducational institutions 
to provide separate gymnasia for men and women 
because of the various types of activities and the re- 
duction of time available to each group. In the pre- 
liminary sketches and consideration of the special 
exercise rooms provisions should be planned whereby 
& maximum of expansion is possible for the future 
needs of the institution. 

Ceiling.—The height of the corrective physical edu- 
cation gymnasium should be not less than 12 feet and 
preferably 15 to 18 feet. Ceilings should be free from 
obstructions and pipes, and should be so constructed 
as to favor the proper acoustical treatment. Smooth, 
non-gloss plaster is highly desirable, with allowance 
made for frequent cleanings, and should be capable 
of repainting, since natural or artificial light reflection 
is an important factor in this room. 

Floors.—The top floor should be high-grade maple 
(hardwood) %-inch to 144-inches in width and 34- 
inch thickness. Maple flooring should be tongue-and- 
grooved, well seasoned, long lengths, free from knots 
and relatively straight-grained.*+4 Birch, hard pine, 
oak and wood blocks are also used but are not pref- 
erable to maple. Considerable preference to floor 
coverings of linoleum or congoleum for the corrective 
physical education gymnasium has been expressed in 
recent years by experts in this field because of the ease 
and efficiency of cleaning along with safety factors 

1 Williams, J. F.; and Brownell, C. L “Administration of Health and 
Physical Education.” W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, Pa. 1937. p. 346. 
—— E. 8.; Strayer, G. D.; and Engelhardt, N. L.: Op. cit., 


3 Williams, J. F.; 
‘ Evenden, E. 8. ; 


and Brownell, C. L.: Op. cit. p. 341. 
Strayer, G. D.; and Engelhardt, N, L.: Op. cit. p. 166. 


involved. Sleepers or girders should be imbedded 
the concrete base of the building, and there should 
a sub-floor of hard pine constructed diagonally 
the top flooring. Felt pads should be laid betw: 
the sub-flooring and the top floor, and there sho 
be waterproof material to protect the structurs 
moisture. This should increase the resiliency o! 
floors and prevent sound reverberations.' 

Boiled linseed oil, turpentine and Jap Dryei 
highly recommended as a finish to the new ma 
floor after the cemplete process of sanding the su 
face is finished. Al! excess oil should be taken 
the floor before it cools. It is recommended tl 
when linseed oil is used, small areas should be covers 
at a time and the oil rubbed well into the wood. A 
Phenolic resin or bakelite finish has also been reco 
mended because “it is weather-resistant, waterpro 
alkali-resistant, will not rubber-burn, is not slipper 
and will retain its gloss.””* Commercial floor 
non-skid and color treatment should be carefully ex- 
amined and analyzed before its adoption for the « 
rective exercise floor. Where the corrective or spe 
exercise room is adjacent to the main gymnasiu 
floor, the floors should be continuous without a bri 
or threshold, and if these rooms are separated by 
folding or sliding doors, they should then close off 
the entire space. Where permanent floor markings 
are desired on the corrective exercise floor, the paint 
used for such purposes should contain a mixture « 
dye to prevent rubbing off. 

Walls. 
for the interior walls of the corrective physical edu 
The finish should reflect the light with 
glare; neutral colors are preferable. There should bi 


Impervious glazed brick is highly desirabl 
tion room. 


smooth finish on the walls of the gymnasium 
tect students from injury. The glazed brick shoul 
extend at least 8 to 12 feet from the floor lev 
if other material is used, beyond this point, it should 


Lo pre 


ae 
«tll 


be so constructed as to decrease noise and soun 


reverberations. Destructible materials such 


as plas 
ter, stucco or any rough surfaces are not desirabl 
These are hazardous, and catch dust or chip off 
Wooden wall finishings are not fireproof. Projections 
from the walls within 8 feet of the floor level should 


be avoided. The corners connecting the walls and 


floors around the entire exposed area should be fin 
ished with at least a 3-inch metal or angle-iron 1 
assist in cleaning. The structure and type of equip 
ment to be installed in the corrective exercise roon 
should be considered before the actual constructiol 
of the walls takes place, so that the necessary wa 
and ceiling appliances can be located in the funda 
mental structure. Balance beams, climbing 


chest weights, stall bars, mat hangers, horizontal bars 


ropes 


1“‘Physical Education Buildings.” Op. cit. pp. 20-22 
2Copp, H. W.: “Care of Gymnasium Floors.” 
Physical Education. February, 1938 p. 94. 


Journal of Health 
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rrors and other specialized equipment adapted to 
this particular type of program should be located in 
the early working drawings of the architect and 
proved by the instructors who are to utilize both 
e space and the equipment for their teaching. The 
vall plans for the corrective physical education gym- 
isium should allow for ample free flat wall space 
to be used for various purposes in the instructional 
ogram and not covered entirely with wall apparatus 
or appliances which will prevent adequate open wall 
space, 

Windows.—The window 
er cent of the floor area in the modern gymnasium 
tructure.t Windows should be at least 8 feet above 
he floor level in order to utilize the wall surfaces 


area should be at least 25 


under them for apparatus, appliances and for activi- 
ties.2 Windows should be placed on one or both of 
the long sides of the gymnasium, preferably the north 
ind south to avoid the sun glare during the afternoon 
pe riods. Windows placed in the end walls or side 
valls and subject to direct sun rays should have the 
type of glass which diffuses the light and protects 


he eyes of the instructor and students from glare. 
\ll windows in the gymnasium should be the pivot 


Windows 


wire 


or louvre type, mechanically operated. 


should be protected by 


flush with the walls and 


subject to breakage 
from the inside, 
iccessible to operation without moving the screen. 

Heating.—The gymnasium 
should be regulated by “The 
temperature of the gymnasium taken at 3 feet above 
the floor level should be 60 degrees F. to 65 degrees F. 


screens 


temperature in the 


thermostatic control. 


vith a relative humidity varying from 40 to 60 per 
cent. Air motion should not exceed 50 feet per 
minute velocity.” 4 The recommendation of the New 
York Commission on Ventilation for gymnasia is 65 
legrees F. as an effective temperature.5 The cor- 
rective physical education gymnasium should have its 
wn thermostatic control separate from the control of 
the main gymnasium and other facilities, since there 
may be certain times that the temperature of this 
room will need to be adjusted from the recommended 
standard. 

Steam heat or hot water is recommended above hot 
All radia- 
tors should be recessed in the walls if lower than 
8 feet from the floor level, and should be protected 


ir for the corrective exercise gymnasium. 


y wire screens. Any heating system installed in the 


ymnasium should be simple to operate, and such 


ystems should have all elements automatically con- 


1 Evenden, | S.: Straver. G D and Engelhardt, N. L.: Op. cit. 
169 
Klauder, Charles Z.: and Wiss Herbert: “College Architecture in 
erica.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons New York. 1922. p. 224. 
“Physical Education Buildings Part I, op. cit. p. 16-17. 
*Evenden, E. S.; Strayer, G. D.; and Engelhardt, N. L.: Op. cit 
168. 


New York Commission on Ventilation: ‘“Scheol Ventilation—Principles 
i Practices.” Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
rsity, New York. 1931. 


trolled. Heating systems should be installed in ac- 
cordance with the state building codes and those 
prescribed by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

Ventilation—Natural ventilation of the gymnasium 
is far superior to, and more economical than, mechan- 
ical forms of ventilation in initial cost and cost of 
natural ventilation is highly 


portance in developing the 


operation. Sufficient 


desirable and of utmost in 
early plans and specifications of the gymnasium. 
Natural ventilation, however, 
and exhaust mechanically 
operated and automatically controlled The stand- 


ard for fresh air in the gymnasium as recommended 


should be supplemented 


by some plan of fan system 


by the Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
is 1.5 cubie feet of air per minute per square foot of 
floor area.? “Mechanical 
provide sufficient fresh air to eliminate odors under 


ventilation systems should 


conditions of greatest load.” It is further recom- 
source of the air supply for me- 


mended that “the 
the ground level 


chanical systems should be above 
and as free as possible from any contamination from 
dust or odors of streets, chimneys, or toilet vents. 
If dust and soot cannot be avoided, the air should be 
filtered or washed.”* All ventilators should be re- 
cessed and flush with the walls of the gymnasium 
and protected by wire or iron guards and located 
McClure’s study ® should be 
in the formulating of 


above the floor level 
reviewed by all administrators 
plans for ventilating in the gymnasium. 
Lighting the Gymnasium.—Natural lighting in the 
gymnasium should be supplemented by sufficient arti- 
ficial lighting. A diffused type of artificial lighting 
appears to be preferable to direct lighting in the 
In all instances artificial lighting in 
the gymnasium should 
the eves of the 


Ceiling lights should not be 


systems 


gymnasium. 
attempt to avoid shadows 
and glare in participants in the 
above trusses, 
Ceiling lights 
without the use of 
the non-dust-col- 


room. 
in order to prevent floor shadows. 
should be arranged for repalr 
scaffolds, and fixtures should be 
enamel, x-ray and 
of reflectors. All 
gymnasium should 


lecting type. Porcelain, white 


Cahill are the more 
artificial exposed lighting in the 
be protected by wire cages and consist of non-break- 
able glass. The National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association recommends 15 foot-candles at the floor 
artificial illumina- 


a ihe 
avorea type 


level as the minimum standard of 
tion for the gymnasium.® 
Drinking Fountains —Drinking fountains should be 


1Evenden, FI S St G. D Engelhardt, N. L.: Op. cit. 
p. 168. 

2 American Societ H g and V g Engineers, headquarters 
it 51 Madison Avenues N Y 

Evenden, E. S.; Strayer, G. D Engelhardt, N. L.: Op. cit. 
p. 168 

*Ibid: p. 26. 

5 McClure, J. R.: ‘‘Ventilating of School Buildings.” Bureau of Publi- 


cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1924. 
® Report of the National Electrical Manufacturers Association, American 


9 


School and University, Vol. 9, 1937. p. 276. 
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installed at convenient places in the gymnasium. 
These should be of vitreous china material,! recessed 
into the walls, with no projection beyond the surface 
of the wall. Hughes states that these should be the 
“type in which the stream of water issues from the 
jet placed at the side of the bowl at an upward angle 
The water should reach its highest 
point in the center of the bowl, so that the water 
which touches the lips does not flow or fall on the 


of 45 degrees. 


orifice from which the water issues or become mixed 
with the fresh water.” 2 Controlling levers should be 
outside the fixture itself, but not as an obstruction 


on the wall, and should be the automatically closing 


type. 
Doors—Entrance and Exit—‘In constructing a 
gymnasium, careful attention should be given to the 


Doors 
leading to the gymnasium from locker rooms should 
If locker 


rooms are on the same level as the gymnasium, the 


doors used by the students and spectators. 
be of the single type, to prevent accidents. 


doors should swing out or away from the playing 
area. The reverse is true where lockers are located 
beneath the gymnasium; here it is better to have 
the doors swing away from the stairs or into the 
gymnasium. The glass in these doors must be of 
non-shatter type, and preferably covered by a mesh 
or iron grating.” * The single type doors in the cor- 
rective physical education gymnasium should be ap- 
proximately 3 feet by 7 feet to facilitate the moving 
of apparatus or pianos from other auxiliary rooms 
or the main gymnasium floor. Doors leading to the 


interior of the building should not have thresholds. 


Thomas M. W “Public School Plumbing Equipment.’’ Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New. York. 1928. 
p. 81. 

Hughes, W. L. “Administration of Health and Physical Education in 
Colleges.” A. S. Barnes Co., New York. 1935. p. 294. 


> Williams, J. F.; and Brownell, C. L.: Op. cit. p. 344 


Approved exits, the number and types, as requ 
by the state fire regulations, should be plann 
These should be clearly marked and well lighted 
designate doors leading to the outside. Exits sho 
be sufficient in number to provide movement with 
congestion or crowding during the periods of m 
mum capacity or peak load of the room. 

Skylights ——Top lighting, or skylights, are dep 
ent upon the climatic conditions in which the 
nasium is to be erected. Skylights in the gymnasiu 
may be of a variety of type and design; the lant 
type of skylight appears to be most frequently ce 
structed. This diversity of forms makes it impossibl 
to treat the roofs of the gymnasium in certain t1 
tional ways of other buildings on the campus. Whi 
skylights are included in the building plans, Wint 
states the following: “On the basis of total floor 
the median allowance for skylight is 12 per cent 
Leakage, loss of heat, condensation, breakage and 
spots on the floor area are some of the factors 
make this unit unsatisfactory in most gymnas 
construction.* 

Service Rooms.—In the preliminary stud 
plans for the corrective physical education 
nasium, provisions should be made for the follow 
auxiliary or service rooms in relation to the scop 
In addition, consid 
tion should be given to the location of these serv 


the program to be conducted. 


rooms in relation to the plans for other units 
total indoor physical education facilities. 


a. Photographic or silhouette room 
b. Dark-room for developing pictures 
ce. Rest rooms 

d. Examination rooms 

e. Instructor’s office 


cit., p. 4 
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Courtesy of Miss Marie Haidt 


In the Corrective Physical Education Gymnasium, Women’s Division, the Pennsylvania State College, mirrors are used to check 


progress in learning correct posture. 
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Courtesy of Miss Katherine F. Wells 


in the program of the Corrective Physical 


at Wellesley College 


Equipment used 
Education Gymnasium 


Storage closets 


rh Apparatus room 
h. Shower, dressing and toilet room for instructor 
i. Hand-washing facilities for students 


Shower and dressing rooms for students 


The for the corrective 


physical education gymnasium can be fairly simple or 


apparatus or equipment 
extremely elaborate, dependent upon the scope of the 
program and the number of students to be reached. 
The training and understanding of the instructional 
staff should also serve as criteria in the selection of 
A large number of mechanically operated 
A careful study of present 
experts in this field, and 


equipment. 
appliances is unnecessary 
practice and the opinions of 
a thorough examination of the equipment to be used 
by both the student the instructor, should be 
made before final plans of the building are sanc- 
purchase of equipment is 


and 


tioned, and before any 
Considerable expense, delay, rearrangement 
result if the 


selection of equipment is made after the building has 


made. 


of floor plans, and inconvenience, can 


been completed. 


Check-List of Equipment 
The following list of equipment and apparatus for 
he corrective physical education gymnasium is pre- 
sented under three categories (Essential, Highly De- 
irable, and Desirable) to serve as a check-list for the 
ollege administrator in formulating the initial plans 
or the new building. 








Courtesy of Lawrence LaBree 
Wall apparatus in use in the Corrective Physical Education 
Gymnasium at Purdue University 
A. Essential 
Stationary wall rrors, 26 x 40 inches 
Movable, full-length triplex mirrors 
Stall bars 
Gymnasium benches or stools with padded seats 
Mats, various sizes, painted with waterproof paint for 
easy cleaning 
Tilted foot boards 
Hyper-extension lows W removable covers for 


B 


laundering 


{ings with individual adjus its 
Mat hangers, or mat tr s 
Scales 
Posture photography ratus 
Silhouettograp! 
Victrola equipped with rece Ss 
Display rack and display b« is 
Steel storage cabinets 
Highly Desirable 
Movable massage plinths 
Balance beams or balance boards 
Adjustable horizontal bars 
Chest weights and quarter-circle pulley weights 
Anthropometric equipment 
Anatomical models 
Pedograph (for making foot; s) 
Wooden wands 
Dumb-bells (wooden and iron of various weights) 
Small sand bags or bean bags 
Desirable 
Climbing ropes 
Rowing machine 
Wall parallel bars 
Combined horizont ind inclined ladder 
Boom 
Double wrist machins 
Frictional resistance machi 
Electric hors 
Stationary bicycles 
Medicine balls of irious welg! 
Moving-picture projector and screen 


Blankets 
Rag rugs to be placed 
Steel filing cabinets 


on the floor 
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THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


Stands Wear and Tear 


—_— 
. 


—_ — 
"~PPye = 


NAAR WH 








EverWear 





33 YEARS 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND MANUFACTURE OF 
RECREATION APPARATUS 


Let Them Play 
The EverWear Way 








Catalog 32: Eyer Wear Playground Apparatus 





Safety Swing Seats—that actually prevent acci- 
dents. 

Swings of All Kinds—Hangers—Suspensions. 

Horizontal Ladders. 

Log Swings. 

See-Saws. 

Bicycle Racks. 

Kindergarten Outfits. 

Slides of All Types and Sizes. 

Climbing Outfits. 

Merry-Wave-Strides. 


. Giant Strides. 


Merry-Whirl. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Whirling Climb. 

Ocean Waves. 

Merry-Go-Rounds. 

Traveling Rings. 

Settees. 

Horizontal Bars, Horses, Bucks, 
Jump and Vaulting Standards. 

Volley, Badminton, Tennis Posts. 

Volley, Badminton, Tennis Nets. 

Basket Ball Backstops of All Types. 

Flag Staffs. 

Combination Outfits of All Types and Sizes. 

Parts, Fittings, Units, Etc. 


Parallel Bars, 


Catalog 32-W: Eyer Wear Swimming Poo! Equipment 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
_ 
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Resisbrek Laminated Spring Boards. 
Diving Outfits. 

Diving Towers. 

Landing Ladders. 

Life Guard Chairs 

Beach Umbrellas. 

Rubber Foot Trays. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


8. Antiseptic. 


Cork Life Rings. 

Cork Floats. 

Life Lines. 

Cocoa Matting. 

Safety Swing Diving Outfits. 

Water Slides of All Types and Sizes. 


Catalog 31-B: Ever Wear Basket Ball Backstops 





Fan-Shaped Bank Boards. 
Rectangular Bank Boards. 
Goals—Nets. 

Forward Fold Backstops. 
Backward Fold Backstops. 


1 


PS Pn > 


Coliseum and Field House Portable Backstops. 
Unit Swing-Up Backstops. 

Fixed Extended Backstops. 

Gymnasium Mats. 

Parts, Fittings, Units, Etc. 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Playground Apparatus Folding Choral Elevations 
Beach and Pool Equipment ‘‘Betterbilt’’ Folding Band Elevations 
Fold-O-Leg Tables and Benches Sanitary Barn Equipment 





FOR THE SWIMMING POOL 


DIVING BOARDS 
WATER SLIDES 
LADDERS 


scion | 
Vy val we = TOWERS 
) = STANDS, Ete. 





Mitchell Laminated Diving Boards are specially treated and 
guaranteed. Eliminate seasonal experimentation by trying just 
one of these boards. Write today for Booklet No. 2. 


Safet THE IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ALL 
y MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” APPARATUS 


SAFETY FITTINGS 

Special Design eliminates 
exposed bolt ends and nuts 
on Mitchell Climbing Gyms 
and Pool Equipment. Ex- 
tra-rigid, strong, foolproof 
corners and joints cannot 
possibly injure children or 
tear clothing. 


LEK 


SOLID STEPS, HEAVY 








CLIMBING IS INSTINCTIVE 
FOR MOST CHILDREN 
Every playground device in 

the complete “Betterbilt” line re- 

flects the many years of study 








GUARD RAIL a © | 
devoted to the physical welfare 

Steps on all slides are MITCHELL ALL STEEL SLIDES oe ee een cement of 
made of heavy malleable ARE SAFE AND ECONOMICAL rape swear pares c Cena 


iron, perforated for safety. 
Guard rails correctly de- 
signed and well braced. 


Citizens. Write today for Book- 
let No. 1. 





BOOKLETS 
(Illustrated) 
1. “Betterbilt” Playground Appara- 
tus 

“Betterbilt” Pool Equipment 
Fold-O-Leg Tables and Benches 
Folding Choral Elevations 
Folding Band Elevations 
Sanitary Barn Equipment 





| Mitchell Swing Outfits are equipped with 

! hangers which have extra bearing surface— 

Mitchell Swing increasing life of chain and hooks. Heavy 
Hanger malleable iron of extra tensile strength, 





ow SS WwW WD 
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RECREATION EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Play Equipment for Playgrounds, Parks, Pools and Beaches 
724-26 West Eighth Street, Anderson, Indiana 





THE 


RECREATION 


LINE 





BICYCLE RACKS 
Several different types and sizes, hot galvanized steel and malleabk 
throughout. Either duplex or single-side design. 





SLIDES 
A great variety of slides is offered, both 
as to size and nature of construction. Be 
sure to investigate our all-metal slides with 
stainless steel bedway. 








ae GYM COMBINATION 
This is our No, 429. We have many other combinations 





MONKEY JUNGLE FOR THE 
This “Monkey Jungle” is the king of all PLAYGROUND 

climbing devices. Many other styles and Swings, Slides, Merry- 
“ sizes available. go - rounds, Climbing 
Gyms, See - Saw Sets, 
Ocean Waves, All-Metal 
Tennis Net Outfits, Park 
Settees, etc. 


FOR BEACH AND 





AND POOL 
Diving Board Outfits, BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Pool Ladders, Slides, The one shown above is the new fanshaped type with 


Life Guard Chairs, Pool mounting for attachment to the wall. This type is 
Cleaning Equipment, also used with the portable frame and also the swing-up 
DIVING BOARD OUTFITS Diving Mask Outfits, frames. 
The one shown is a one-meter official and Footbath Trays, Cocoa 
regulation outfit, with overhanging frame. Matting, etc. 
Many other types available. 





FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


Basketball Frame of Wall, Swing-up and 
THE Portable Types complete. Backboards. These THE 


SOON SO eos oY vw altnectal fanshaped type with eae R259 27M LO) S| 
LINE special goals. LINE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3568 Dekalb St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of 
Gymnasium Apparatus—Basketball Backstops—Telescopic Gym Seats—Automatic 
Electric Scoreboard and Timer—Steel Lockers—Steel Wardrobes 
(The Lockerobe)—Steel Shelving 








MEDART | 
Telescopic 


GYM SEATS 


7 with Floating Locomotion 


Outstanding among the many features 
of this modern seating is the ease with 
which seats glide in and out of the 
“nested” position, in one operation. Use 
of the telescope principle eliminates the 
need for any counterbalance mechanism 
(springs) and consequently there is noth- 
ing to lift up or to pull down; no closure 
panel and no possibility of any parts of 
the seat falling on the operator. Under- 
structure is of steel; all lumber parts are 
full length (not pieced) and are of sub- 





stantial thickness (even the risers are solid, full length selected lumber—no flimsy material 
When Medart Gym Seats are installed in a gym- 
nasium it is possible to quickly and easily provide a bench with a comfortable back rest 
for dances or special classes of instruction by simply withdrawing the one (lower) row of 
seats from the “nested” position, thus eliminating the need for folding chairs or other 
Medart Gym Seats are fully approved and recommended by the struc 
tural engineering department of one of our leading universities as a result of an exhaus 


used anywhere in the construction). 


auxiliary seating. 


tive analysis and of actual tests made by these authorities. 


Write for Gym Seat Catalog GS-3 
































GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS 


Medart Gymnasium Apparatus which is today acknowl- 
edged as the ultimate in gymnastic apparatus perfection, is 
the result of continuous, uninterrupted manufacture and con- 
stant improvement, since 1873. . . . Likewise the Medart line 
of Standard and Special Basketball Backstops has kept pace 
with the growing popularity of this sport. Interested parties 
are invited to avail themselves of the competent services of 
the Medart Installation Engineers. 


Write for Gym Catalog G-4 and Backstop 
Catalog BB-2 
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MEDART AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARD AND TIMER 


Precision built throughout. Streamlined, of all metal construction, 
the Medart Scorer and Timer weighs only 90 lbs. and is 74” long, 
42” high and 5” deep. Black wrinkle finish surface with aluminum 
border. Translucent clock face of 27” diameter available with 8-min- 
ute quarters or 20-minute halves. Lighted (white) from rear until 
last minute of play when clock face automatically changes to bright 
red. Clock operates on 110 volt, 60 cycle synchronous movement and 
is equipped with positive ‘‘dead stop’’ brake; stops automatically 
and sounds extra loud, vibrator-type horn at end of each period. 
Easily read scoring numerals (6-8 volt lamps with aluminum reflec- 
tors) are 8%” high, instantaneously registering (0 to 99) from sin- 
gie scoring and timing control box (size 6” x 11%” x 2%”). Control 
box furnished with 15’ of cable and 10-terminal connector plug. Many 
other desirable features. Write for Complete Information. 
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PITTSBURGH -DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


3425 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 924 Tuttle Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
Room 994—270 Broadway, New York 1224 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
1215 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 614 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 





Steel Deck Grandstands 


The following information is presented for its usefulness in suggesting 
a long-range planning program for better outdoor seating. These 
P-DM products are not available during the national emergency. 





ay Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck Grandstands are used in all typ 
athletic fields and for indoor arenas. They are built in standard sect! 
18 feet long by 10 rows deep, each section seating 120 people. A stand 1 
be any number of sections long by any number of sections deep. Its seati 
capacity may be increased from time to time, double decked if necessary 
and no matter how often enlarged it wi\l always present a neat and finishe 
appearance. A roof may be provided over all or a portion of the stand 

The wood seat planks supported on cast iron or welded steel stools ar 
securely bolted down to the deck. Other types of seats are furnished if di 
sired. Aisles, at proper intervals, extend from front to back with walk 
ways along the front or back if necessary. Entrance or exit is accomplishe 
by means of stairs or ramps at the lower end of each aisle, or throug! 
wells in the stand. 

The steel deck is built to shed water. Hence the space under the stat 
may be utilized for dressing rooms, toilet facilities, storage, etc. In a num 
ber of instances masonry walls have been built along the ends and back 
as to totally enclose the space under the stands. 

These stands are permanent. They do not weather, rot or decay 
therefore will not weaken and collapse. Their first cost is low, and they 
have a high salvage value. Being assembled by means of bolts, they ca 
' be dismantled and re-erected at another location—a feature not possibl 
Note the Sturdy Construction of the With other types of construction. An occasional coat of paint, the 
Deck and Supports—Clearly Illus- maintenance necessary, keeps them looking new year after year. 
trated in the Two Close-up Views. : 
Substantial Handrails Surround the 





Write our nearest office for our latest “Steel Deck Grandstands” Bulletin 


Stand, and May Also Be Installed to and any additional information you may desire for future planning. 
Divide It Into Sections 





Louisiana State University Division at Southwest Stands — Penn State, Waterbury, Connecticut, High School. Ma- 
Monroe, La. Masonry Enclosure. Seating State College, Pennsylvania, sonry Enclosed Sides and Rear. Seating 
Capacity, 4000 Seating Capacity, 8160 Capacity, 4400 


All-Steel Swimming Pools 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines All-Steel Swimming Pools represent the best 
value in durability, economy and appearance to be obtained. Lower in 
first cost than properly-constructed pools of other materials, the P-DM 
All-Steel Pool requires no maintenance other than a coat of paint at rea 
sonable intervals. It is absolutely watertight; withstands frost action 
and ground movement without harm; is smooth, sanitary and good-look 
ing for a lifetime. Subject to business conditions, P-DM designs, fabri 


cates and erects steel swimming pools complete with all accessories—un 





: : . der a responsible guarantee of satisfaction. Send for our “All-Steel 
Summit Hotel, Uniontown, Pennsylvania ne é . A ; R x ‘ : 
P-D M All Steel Pool and Accessories Swimming Pools” Bulletin No. 402—of value for your reference files. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office: Schenectady, New York 


SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL OITIES 





Vi /U can rely on General Electric for the best floodlighting service that 

present-day circumstances will permit. In times like these, we are natu- 

rally devoting a large part of our facilities to the manufacture of military 

equipment and can not meet your needs completely. G-E renewal parts for 
; 


the maintenance of all types of outdoor lighting equipment can be obtained, 


however, by the use of the proper priority application form 








aed 

Floodlighting the football field provides increased attend- 

ance, bigger gate receipts, and additional practice time badminton, and horseshoe pitching; putting practice on 
for teams golf greens, skating, hockey, etc. 





Artistic floodlighting of buildings and monuments is often Underwater floodlighting of swimming pools increases at- 
highly desirable—-particularly if the spot illuminated is tractiveness and provides an additional measure of safety 
of historical interest for the swimmers 
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BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


General Offices: Des Plaines (Chicago Suburb), III. 


230-234 W. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


448 Bryant Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Tennis Court 








WAR PLANT LIGHTING NEEDS HAVE FIRST CALL 
ON BENJAMIN EQUIPMENT 


Lighting being a vital production tool, war plant lighting has 
priority on all Benjamin equipment. 
are available to schools and universities only when such de- 
liveries do not interfere with the Victory effort and are in ac- 
cordance with priority regulations. 
priorities on planning and, for this purpose, the services of 
our engineering department are available and yours to com- 
mand without cost or obligation of any kind. Whatever your 
problem, be it planning, specification or maintenance — please 
feel free to call on Benjamin. 


Therefore Benjamin units 


However, there are no 


Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 








“Ellipto-Lite”’ 
Play-Area 





FLOODLIGHTS 


Jenjamin ‘‘Play-Area’’ Senior Flood 
lights, for 750-1500 watt lamps, meet every 
requirement of football field lighting. They 
combine in one unit a large open-type 
porcelain enameled steel reflector with an 
inner auxiliary reflector of steel, with a 
durable baked-on finish, having a high re 
flection factor Units are finished green 
outside, white inside. Available with any 
of following brackets: cross arm for 4% 
inch wood cross arm, cross arm with pipe 
clamp 

Benjamin ‘‘Ellipto - Lite’’ Play - Area 
Floodlights are also used extensively in 
football field lighting. They are of the 
same general construction as the ‘‘Play- 
Area’’ Senior but are smaller and less ex 
pensive The 750-1500 watt size is rec 
{ mmended. 

‘*Play-Area’’ Senior and ‘‘Ellipto-Lite’’ 
Floodlights also have a wide application in 
the lighting of baseball fields, softball fields, 
playgrounds, hockey rinks, swimming pools, 
stadia, etc 


REFLECTORS 


For effective glareless illumination of 
gymnasiums, field houses, basketball courts, 

door tracks and rinks, baseball cages 
} andball courts, etc., the Glassteel Diffuser 
is recommended Provides finest quality 
of soft, well diffused illumination with a 
Finished inside and out 


with white porcelain enamel and supplied 


minimum of glare. 


in sizes for 150 to 1000 watt lamps. 

For the lighting of classrooms and build 
ings devoted to engineering and vocational 
pursuits, the Glassteel Diffuser and _ the 
RLM Dome are recommended The RLM 
Dome Reflector is of porcelain enameled 
steel and provides good uniform illumina 
tion over flat and upright surfaces Finish 
is green outside, white inside 

The same equipment recommended for 
vocational departments is also suitable for 


laboratories where moisture, corrosive fumes 


and hazardous atmospheric conditions are 
absent For laboratories where explosive 
hazards are present, a complete line of ex 


plosion-proof and Dust Tight equipment is 
where only moisture and non 
Vapolet’’ 


available 
combustible fumes are prevalent 
units meet requirements 

For lighting book stacks in the library 
or shelves and bins in the store room, the 
‘*Stock-Bin-Lite’’ is recommended. Pro 
vides uniform illumination from top to bot 
tom of shelves Reflectors are of porcelain 


enameled steel, white inside and out 


There is a suitable lighting unit in 
the Benjamin line to meet any lighting 
problem in schools and universities. 


Softball Field 


Glassteel Diffuser 





RLM Dome Reflector 





**Stock-Bin-Lite” 





Gymnasium 
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EVERSON FILTER SERVICE CO. 


Water Purification Systems, Chlorine Sterilizing Apparatus 
Swimming Pool Filters, Fittings, Lights and Equipment 
214 West Huron Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 

BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 155 E. 44th Street St. Paul, Minn., 2233 W. University Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 1950 W. Olympic Blvd. 
REPRESENTATIVES it Detroit, Mich Miami, Fla.; Boston, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.: Columbus, Ohio; Britt Okla San Antonio, Texas 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL 


“Everything for the swimming pool” means more than that 
with Everson. It means not only specialized equipment for 
installation, operation and maintenance, but specialized serv- 
ice and a knowledge of swimming pool requirements based 
on the continuous experience of a quarter of a century in 
this one field During this time, Everson engineering and 
leadership has actually established standards in methods and 
equipment which are to be found in every modern pool. 
Standardize on EVERSON equipment, accessories and sup- 
plies. It is your safest method of assuring trouble-free 
operation and compliance with all Federal, 
State and Municipal Health Codes. 


EVERSON 
UNDERWATER 
LIGHTS 

Scientifically de- 
signed for efficient un- 
derwater illumination 
with special lenses, re- 
flectors and cases. 





latorS EVERSON 
, SUCTION POOL 
Everson SterElatorS are the CLEANERS 


last word in swimming pool 

sterilizing equipment 

Three basic types: 

(A) Chlorine Gas _ SterEla- 
tors, ecasiest to operate, 
accurate, dependable and 


Sale Several types, all 


The Everson Line of Suction 
Pool Cleaners is m 
cludes both pus! er 
line types, in all sizes with cor 


rect brushes and attachment for 





each type of floor and wall con 
struction. 30th “Built-in” and 





Safety (B) Safet Electric SterEla- 
pT ee torS manufacture “Chlo- Portable types (portable units 
SterElator (sodium-Hypochlo- either gasoline or electri 
rite electrolytically as 
needed from ordinary rock salt and water. powered) 
End need for obtaining, shipping, handling 
and storing chlorine 
C) Solution Feed Chemical Pumps Chlorine 
The SterElator becomes an integral part of Gas EVERSON POOL SUPPLIES 
the pool re-circulating system. (See diagram SterElator 








Everson Pool Fittings designed exclu 


F EVERSON POOL FITTINGS | | AT ; 
] 





sively for (rather than adapted to) swim 


oe ete) ee 
SEGROUEE 
SOcmErne 
SUCUEEEE 





© 

oe 

. 

= ; ; Popes: 5 

= ming pool re-circulating systems. Typical 
of this line is the Adjustable Flow Inlet : 

=m ee ‘ : the J "igs - Evers is our ogical source tor all pool 

o Fitting that permits easy balancing of the daaiageme = : 

; system, simplifies piping and lowers piping needs—tested Pool Chemicals, Diving Boards, and 

costs. This patented fitting also permits Stands, Pool Ladders and Slides, Safety Equip- 
the correction of faulty circulation in ex- ment, Foot Baths. et 


isting pools, the stepping up of water turn- 

over to meet the new and 

more rigid health re- Write for Special bulletins: of SterElatorS, Fittings, Underwater 
quirements, and the con- 
version of old draw-fill 
tanks into modern re- 
circulation pools. upon request. 


Lights, Pool Equipment, etc. Special technical service given architects, 
engineers and contractors. Typical Pool Drawings and Specifications 





HYDRAULIC 
WATER OPERATED « Fagen Ok OVERFLOW CRAINS No. |\OP WATER No 1952 SINGLE - 
SUPPLY FLOAT VALVE PISTON OPERATED FLOAT VALVE PRESSURE GAUGES CONTROL VALVE MANHOLE 
.r FROM POOL MAIN DRAINS 
VACUUM CLEANER 
NE 


13 
“ 


- 
: 


4 . 
+-O. LEVEL « 
LEVEL Wo 30P WATER 
OMPOUND VACUUM —_ SUPPLY 

PRESSURE GAUGE 


+ -W. LEVEL 


ag tin P 
> ae 
Apr 
be ea) 


n 
CHECK VALVE 


te 
No 1557-0 No 658 HAIR No. l05S 
BALANCE T PUMP € 
MOTOR 


e 
CAT 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Foremost Manufacturers of the BEST in Approved Equipment for 
Playgrounds and Swimming Pools 


AMERICAN 
EQUIPMENT 
frSCHOOLS 


MAKE YOURS AN ALL-AMERICAN PLAYGROUND! 


Equip now with AMERICAN Approved Swing Sets . ALL-METAI 
Slides . Heavy-Duty Merry-Go-Rounds . American CASTLE TOWERS 
Chain Link Tennis Nets . Combination Units . Flag Poles . Horizonta 


Ladders . See-Saws. 





y/reswodt 


/ CONSTRUCTION 
i PERFORMANCE 
\. «- DESIGN 











The NEW 
AMERICAN 
RUBBER 
SWING SEAT 
Is 
SAFE 

STRONG and 
DURABLE! 


Insure your Swing 
Sets with American 
SAFETY Rubber 
Swing Seats, now. 





Write for our Fully 


AMERICAN IS UNSURPASSED M ‘Mlustoted, 60-Pog 
FOR STRENGTH «2 DURABILITY "ATALOG, tod 


CATALOG, today. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 
The Finest in Playground Equipment — Swimming Pool, 
Park and Beach Equipment 








AMERICAN APPROVED BICYCLE RACKS ee a 


American Bicycle Racks are the PERMANENT and ECONOM is the ideal, SAFE Climbing Struc- 
ICAL solution to your troublesome bicycle parking problems. Strong ture. 


and Ruggedly constructed, they give years of perfect service. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT IS USED AND ENDORSED BY THE 
NATION’S LEADING EDUCATORS AND RECREATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


American ALL- 
METAL Slides are 
UNEQUALLED in 
construction, give 
LIFETIME 
Performance! 


American FOOT 
BATHS with Hy- 
pochlorite are 
positive pro- 
tection against 
Athlete’s Foot. 








AMERICAN SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


Official REGULATION Diving Boards . Beautifully Streamlined OFFI- 
CIAL Diving Stands . Pool Ladders . Water Slides . Water Sport Devices . 
Pool Cleaning Equipment . Pool Ladders . Accessory Pool Equipment. 


ee oo oar ty hl AMERICAN EQUIPMENT IS FOREMOST 
TE eae 11) PERFORMANCE. ConSTRUCTION 


CATALOG, now. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago St. Louis Pittsburgh Wyandotte Ta 














For smarhling, clean tile.... 
we TILITE 


Here's a good way to make your pool more attractive . . . to 











keep it sparkling clean . . . and to save labor costs. Clean your swimming 


pool with Tilite, used regularly by many famous pools all over the country 


Tilite is ideal for fast, labor-saving cleaning of mosaic, ceramic or vitrified 
tile. Its double chemical-mechanical cleaning action swiftly removes both 
imbedded and surface dirt, as well as rust and many other types of stain 


and discoloration. 


Tilite is safe to use. And it contains no soap to make wet surfaces dan- 
gerously slippery. You can save by using Tilite, too, because a little does a 


lot of cleaning. Comes in 50, 150 and 300 Ibs. drums. 


We also recommend Perchloron for pool sanitation, used on the walls after 
cleaning with Tilite, and to chlorinate the water. Containing more than 
70% available chlorine, this stable and concentrated product dissolves read- 
ily and enables you to sanitize your pool at low cost. Just now, of course, 
Perchloron, like all other chlorine compounds, is being used in such quan- 
tities for defense purposes that deliveries are being delayed. If vou have 


to wait for your supply of Perchloron, please be patient. 


Tilite, however, is immediately available. Try it now at our expense! Write 
your name, the name of your pool and your address on a penny postcard. 


- « « We'll send you a generous free sample of Tilite. 


Then use your sample on the surfaces of your pool which are normally 


hardest to clean. See for yourself how thoroughly Tilite cleans. 


TILITE \2/ 





Perchloro 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 
Main Office and Factory: Newark, New Jersey 
‘‘SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 
REPRESENTED IN 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Roaroke _ 
Boston Cleveland Greensboro Knoxville Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Bridgeport Columbus Houston Lexington Omaha Seattle } 
Buffalo Dallas Indianapolis Los Angeles Philadelphia St. Louis 
Charlotte Denver Jacksonville Madison Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., 
Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd 


Toronto, Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Washington, D. C. 
Montreal, Canada 
London, England 


Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd 
Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd 





CHLORINATION 


Since the school swimming pool has become 
a major factor in the physical training pro- 
gram, the importance of efficient sterilization 
increases. A report of the Joint Committee 
of the American Public Health Association and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers contains ex- 
cellent advice to school executives. In part, this re- 
port states: “From all available information, the 
addition of chlorine either as a gas or water solution 
by use of proper apparatus is today the most satis- 
factory method of pool disinfection.” Only chlorine 
gives a penetrating sterilization, protecting bathers 
at every point in the 


pool. Today more than 5000 


pools in the United States rely on W&T Chlorinators. 


W&T TYPE MSE CHLORINATOR 


Chlorine requirements for the 


(=) 


smaller outdoor pools are less than 


majority of indoor pools and the 
12 pounds per day. With a range 
of feed rates to include all changes 
in bathing load and recirculation 
rate, this chlorinator is ideal in this 
application. It is accurate and relia- 
ble and can be safely entrusted to 


non-technical help. 


W&T TYPE MSV 
CHLORINATOR 


Fills the need of larger pools and 


heavier bathing loads. It is an eff- 





cient sterilizer with ample capacity, 
W&T Type MSE 
Chlorinator for the 
Sterilization of struction. 
Average Sized 
Swimming Pools 


simple to operate and of sturdy con- 
More than 7000 chlorina- 


tors of this type have been placed in 
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service and a survey of repair costs reveals 
the average annual maintenance cost is less 
than one per cent. In eighteen years no W&T 
Chlorinator of this type has 


ever worn out. 


W&T AMMONIATOR 
By combining chlorine and am- 


monia for water treatment chlora- 


mine is formed and a more lasting 


sterilizing action obtains. Though 
somewhat slower, this effective treat- 
ment insures persistent sterilizing ac- 
tion to overcome sudden increases in 
W&T 


conform to the same high standards 


bathing loads. Ammoniators 


of precision workmanship and 


W&T 


They are designed to 


mate- 


rials found in Chlorinators. 


prov ide the 


added advantages of chlorine-am- 


] 


monia treatment when used in con- 





junction with W&T Chlorinators. 


W&T Ammonia- 
tor Used with a 
W&T Chlorinator 
to Produce Chlor- 
amine 


W&T CHLORINE 
COMPARATOR 
Accurate control of chlorination in 
pools requires a periodic series of checks by means of 
the ortho-tolidin test. The W&T Hellige Chlorine 
Comparator, using ortho-tolidin, provides a sturdy, 
accurate, simple means of testing. Only a moment’s 
time is required to determine residual chlorine and no 


special technical knowledge is necessary. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 

W&T maintains a nationwide sales and service or- 
ganization of skilled experts in water purification. 
They are prepared to offer recommendations on any 
problem of swimming pool sterilization. 

Current literature, available on request, gives infor- 
mation on swimming pool sanitation and W&T equip- 
ment. 
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EN-TOUT-CAS AMERICA, INC. 


TELEPHONE 
OIrcle 6-5547 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





EN-TOUT-CAS FAST-DRYING TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTIONS 


3 DISTINCT COLORS 

Exclusive builders in the United 
States of America of two fast-drying 
tennis court constructions — made en- 
tirely of American materials—in three 
distinct colors. These constructions and 
colors are also used for badminton courts, deck tennis 
courts and other play areas. 

Red and Green in “Domestic Champion”— We claim 
the “Domestic Champion” Court to be the most inex- 
pensive fast-drying court to maintain in existence 
today ; competitively priced. 

Grey-Green in “Domestic Challenger”—A popular 
American value in a fast-drying court; moderate in- 
itial cost; low upkeep; in dull grey-green only. 


EN-TOUT-CAS PLAYING 

SURFACE 

En-Tout-Cas was developed 
over 35 years ago to give a 
playing surface comparable to 
grass courts without some of 
the shortcomings. A granular 
material was perfected that 
combined several desired qual- 
ities—porosity, to give rapid 
draining; firmness, to main- 
tain a true surface; resiliency, 
to reduce players’ fatigue ; 
color,’ to eliminate eyestrain 
and glare; plasticity, for easy 
application and maintenance. Throughout the world, 
thousands of fine courts have since been built of En- 
Tout-Cas material. Modern, domestic En-Tout-Cas 
is the refinement of this famous court. 


THE FAMOUS FAST-DRYING EN-TOUT-CAS 

CONSTRUCTION 

Graded porosity is the outstanding construction fea- 
ture of En-Tout-Cas fast-drying courts. This is ob- 
tained by the uniting of the special surface material 
with a scientifically constructed foundation. The sur- 
face is porous but non-absorbent. It does not retain 
water and cannot become water-logged as, does ordi- 
nary clay or turf. The water quickly passes through 
the surface and into the more porous foundation to 
seep away. Total thickness is 5 in. maximum. With 
average care, En-Tout-Cas construction is permanent. 
Courts laid in 1915 are still in active use. 


ADVANTAGES OF FAST-DRYING 

EN-TOUT-CAS 

Perfect Playing Surface—The springy but firm sur- 
face of En-Tout-Cas courts, with its true ball action, 
has made them the choice the world over. 

Available 30 Minutes After Rain—As En-Tout-Cas 
courts are truly fast-drying, a shower does not spoil 
all tennis for the day. Within a half hour after the 
usual rain the court can be in play without any harm 
to the surface, the balls or racquets. 


Domestic 
En-Tout-Cas 
Construction 
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The En-Tout-Cas 
Porous Surface 






Longer Playing Day and Season 
The graded porosity that gives fast 
drying also enables an En-Tout-' 
court to recover quicker from frost 
Spring and Fall. A longer playing seaso 
of more usable days, is made possibl 

Easy on Eyes—The soft red and greens are pleasii 
colors that eliminate the glare of white courts 
contrast well with the ball, thus doing away 
eyestrain. They blend well with the landscape 

Resilient—In its springiness, En-Tout-Cas 
pares with a close-clipped grass surface. The b 
of the ball is true, uniform and at the proper heig! 

Clean and Dustless—En-Tout-Cas is dustless 
clean. The colors are permanent and will not st 
clothing, balls or tapes. Tap 
always visible. En-Tout- 
ideal for indoor courts. 


ANNUAL RECONDITION- 
ING AND PERIODIC 
MAINTENANCE 
Fine Reconditioning in Spring 
Cinders The cost of the annual Spri 
reconditioning of an En-] 
Cas court is less than that 
any good clay or dirt court. | 
der normal conditions, little new 
material is needed and appli 
tion of this is simple. 
Attention During Season 
En-Tout-Cas courts normally require less upkeep 
labor, time and material than other non-fixed 
fast-drying courts. Even when the court is play 
on steadily day after day, it requires only simpl 
dragging and sprinkling before play—a matter of 2 
minutes. 


Rolling, the costliest of all 
averages once every 7 days. 


«— Large 
Cinders 


operations 
Detailed instructior 
for care and maintenance are furnished for ever 
court. 

A standard size court is 60 x 120 ft. in size, located 
approximately north and south. The actual playing 
area, within the lines, is 36 x 78 ft. in size. 


OTHER EN-TOUT-CAS PRODUCTS 

Clay and Asphalt Constructions—En-Tout-Cas als 
builds tennis courts and play areas in either clay 
asphalt. 

“Suburban” Surface—A fast-drying surface for cl 
courts ; at the price of a good serviceable clay court 
with less maintenance; in red or green. 

“Colourcourt” Surface Dressing—A special dress 
ing to improve the surface of clay courts and asphalt 
courts. 

Equipment and Accessories—Domestic nets, ne‘ 
posts, center guides, marking tapes, specially built 
rollers, court brushes, sprinklers and sprinkling sys 
tems, fences, playground equipment, outdoor furni 
ture, etc., are supplied for all makes and types o! 
recreational areas. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH . ST. LOUIS 


DETROIT 
SYRACUSE 





PLAY AREAS CAN BE KEPT 


Sy 
_ 


Ends dust annoyance to spectators of games. 


. and by a treatment that is clean, 
odorless, colorless and non-staining. 


It safeguards health ... clothing... 





school rooms and adjoining property. 


The Solvay Calcium Chloride treatment is adapt- 
able to practically any type of unpaved surface. It 
is used to end dust and deter the growth of grass or 
light weeds on clay, gravel, cinders, earth, shell, blue- 


stone. It can be applied by anyone on large or small 

















ysSED FOR OVER 
25 YEARS ON: 


Tennis Courts 


Baseball Diamonds 


Running Tracks 
Jumping Pits 
Indoor Cages 
Playgrounds 
Parking Areas 
Camping Areas 

Walks and Drives 


awe wORE EN OYABLE 
cange MORE ACCUS 
MAINTENANCE UI 
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areas—no experience or special equipment is neces- 
sary. Its cost averages only 3¢ to 4¢ per square 
yard per season. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride treatment has been 
adopted as standard practice by many of the Na- 
tion’s leading universities, colleges, preparatory, pub- 
lic schools and camps. It has long been used and 
recommended by federal, state and local park and 


highway departments. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! No 
charge or obligation. Write to SOLVAY 
SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y., or use the postage paid 
American School and University post- 
card in the back of this book. 


For Cleaner, Weedless 
Dust-free Play Areas, Use 


SOLVAY 63061". 
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AN INTEGRATED REDESIGN OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


By FREDERICK E. MARKUS 


Engineer 


PAUL F. NOCKA 


and Designer 


Markus & Nocka, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


N an attempt to find the answer to the many criti- 

cisms of conventional school furniture by edu- 
cators, a period of intensive research was undertaken. 
With the critical data available, new furniture was 
designed not only from scratch but entirely from the 
abstract, and the resultant models checked in class- 
Here are some of the things which had 


room use. 


been bothering educators: 


Lack of height adjustment in high-school seating 
Poor posture of seated pupils 

Wrist strain when holding books at correct angle 
Rattle of movable furniture on uneven floors 
Breakage due to sitting on writing surfaces 
Difficulty of cleaning under units 


Of fourteen specific improvements made, the fol- 
lowing two alone would appear to justify the time and 


work involved: 


Posture is natural and correct at all tasks. 


Seat and desk adjust automatically to pupil 
heights. 
Problem 
There seem to be two schools of thought on the 
subject of school seating. One is that mental ac- 
complishment increases in direct proportion to 


physical obstacles surmounted—a rather puritanical 
philosophy—while the 


thought is based upon the idea that complete physical 


newer and more general 
comfort makes for the best mental productiveness. 
For a school seat, the former would provide a flat 
board and probably a teacher-police system of com- 
pulsion, while the latter would make the seat and 
desk so completely comfortable that the student’s 
mind would have no physical distractions. Obviously, 
the second plan is in harmony with the modern trend 
in business and industry as well as in education, and 
the whose influence the authors have 


one under 
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labored. If it is wrong, so also are the precepts 
modern instruction. 

In connection with a recent school-building pri 
available seating units were carefully Investig 
only to find that in manufacturers’ catalogs the 
tures of pupils sitting in an erect, military 
did 
classrooms equipped with the same furniture, in 
ppre 


with actual classroom postures. | 


not agree 


tion revealed student posture varying from a 
mate reclining to hunching at all angles. 

The obvious question Was, “Why should posture 
be bad?” We to 


Since that time, more than two years 


practice sO determined find 

answer. 

passed, and roughly 3,000 man-hours have been sp¢ 

in seating research. To establish working data, 

eral thousand students from primary grades to adult 

were measured and the results recorded as follows 
Standing height in shoes 

Floor to posterior knee when seated 

Floor to top of knee when seated 

Seat to elbow 

Seat to eye level 

Age 

Weight 

Class 

sex 

school exert 


By questioning teachers, principals, 


tives, and custodians, a long list of criticisms of « 
ventional furniture was compiled in addition t 
main and fault Where 

justable chairs and desks are provided, owing to th 


2) 


obvious poor posture. 
human element, rarely were adjustments correctly) 
made. Then, too, in departmental work where student 
move from class to class, adjustments if correct fo! 
one group would not fit another. Tall students tend t 
slouch down when reading to avoid a jackknife pres 
sure on the two seat bones; short pupils also slouc!} 
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Annual growth of boys and girls. To get these data, several 
thousand students from primary grades to adults were measured. 
Growth varies with nationality, climate, and social status. The 
results shown represent a fair average for American children 
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Knee measurements of children in one of the elementary schools 
tabulated. Note that the short pupils of the third grade are 
taller than the short pupils of the fourth grade, and that the sixth 
grade has several pupils shorter than some of the first grade pupils 
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down to get their feet on the floor; all students hunch 
forward when writing. Books held for correct visual- 
reading angle strain wrists and arms. Along with the 
advantages of movable furniture, discipline is more 
difficult, owing to the wabbling of desk units on uneven 
floors. Considerable breakage results from students 
sitting on desk tops. Most chair-desks make cleaning 
difficult because of numerous legs and low stretchers 
Quite a formidable list! 

These criticisms suggested a review of the funda- 


and braces. 


mental elements of seating and related activities with 
an open mind, dissecting the units into individual 
parts—seat, back, writing surface, supporting frame, 
etc. Since correct posture was the starting point, the 
seat was analyzed first. 
Seat 

Students were asked to sit on a perfectly flat seat 
and insert flexible shims at all possible locations until 
maximum comfort was achieved—the preferred cross- 
section of each subject being recorded both front to 
back and laterally. Refinements made and 
checked with modeling clay. To give a better under- 
standing of this problem, the seat was taken to the 
Harvard Medical School, and skeletons were seated 
Here it was immediately evident why so 


were 


thereon. 
many seats are not comfortable. 
of the ischium (seat bones) present two vertical cut- 
ting blades when one sits erectly. This no doubt is 
the reason that aborigines and orientals developed 
different methods of sitting. An interesting note in 
this experiment was that the preferences for seat con- 
tours made by students 
varied only slightly. 
In determining the height of the seat, it was felt 
absolutely necessary for one size to accommodate 


The two tuberosities 


tall, short, heavy, or light 


comfortably, without manual adjustment, all sizes of 
students in junior and senior high school. This was 
done by allowing the angle of the seat to change. 
To accommodate the talls and shorts, the seat was 
in effect given a pivot at the approximate center of 
gravity of a seated pupil. Checking of angles and 
location of pivot point was made by using an adjust- 
able model. The solution of this phase of the problem 
actually gave us several additional advantages. First, 
we accommodate junior and senior high-school stu- 
dents comfortably by one size. In addition, the seat 
automatically adjusts itself regardless of movement of 
feet, height of heels, or rate of growth. An average 
elbow height is established also, due to the fact that 
the torso of a seated short person tends to be raised 
while that of a tall person is lowered. Finally, in 
any shift in position of the legs, the seat automatically 
heals itself to the buttock. 


Back 
The slope of the back approximates that of a 
theater chair, with relaxation as the most important 
factor. Such a slope reduces the strain on neck 








+. * +4 


Theoretical posture Actual posture 
Short Pupils in Conventional Seating 
Short pupils slouch forward to place their feet flat on the 
ground. When sitting erect, as is assumed in theory, their feet 
may be as much as 2 inches above the floor 








Theoretical posture Actual posture 
Tall Pupils in Conventional Seating 
Tall pupils slouch forward to avoid discomfort. When they sit 
“correctly” the seat bones cut blade-like into the saddle 








+> + a e 
Automatically Adjusting Spring Pivoted Seat 
With the weight evenly distributed over pivoted seat and floor, 
pupils enjoy complete comfort in all seat activities. Note that 
the short pupll is raised and the tall pupil lowered toward the 
same writing plane 
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muscles as well as the temptation to hunch forward. 
The exact angle was determined by fatigue tests. 

The back height was established by noting where 
the tallest subjects ceased to make contact. For the 
correct lateral curve, subjects were asked to lean 
against thin fins of modeling clay applied to a wood 
back. These impressions were recorded and a hori- 
zontal curve established which gave support where 
the buttock is well padded, at the same time prevent- 
ing contact with the spine on the lower crossbar. 
Numerous tests indicated that it is unwise to curve 
the back vertically, but a slight projection for the 
small of the back appeared to add appreciable comfort 


for a wide range of sizes. 





Tablet Arm 


3efore designing a tablet arm or any other writing 





area, it was considered necessary to determine the 
ideal writing slope for the seat and back adopted. Plan and Side Elevation of Tablet Arm 

The natural writing arcs of short and tall pupils were all found 
? | ee 2 to bisect the center line of the seat. The shape frames the 
customed to hunching forward when writing that it natural writing arcs and provides right-arm and paper support. 
The lower shelf is for book storage. Comfort and elimination 
of visual distortion dictated a steeper writing slope than usual 


This was difficult because students were so ac- 


seemed unnatural to them to write in an erect posture. 
It is interesting to note that in old monasteries 
where monks illuminated manuscripts continuously, 
they used very steep writing slopes. Just recently a % 
large manufacturing company installed working tables 
for their engineers which also have a very steep slope. 
The slope which was finally selected is at right angles 
to the back. It has been found very comfortable by 
all subjects. 
The natural writing are of short- and long-armed 
persons and the natural location of the paper wer¢ 
the two determining factors for the shape of the tablet 
arm. Consideration was also given for clearance in 
getting in and out and in passing between a tablet 











arm and a chair. The shape and location of the 
tablet arm make writing quite comfortable for left- 
handed students, most of whom prefer not to recognize 
their peculiar requirement by having special furniture 
assigned to them. 

Storage for several reference books was provided 


under the tablet arm. 


Chair-Desk 

The slope used for the tablet arm is also used for 
the chair-desk because the major activity in both 
cases appears to be writing. 

The shape of the top is the result of recorded space 
requirements of all activities regularly performed on 
a classroom desk. 

Despite the fact that the steeper angle of the desk 
gives less visual distortion when viewing books laid 
flat, it seemed desirable to provide a two-position sup- 
port for holding books. One position is for reading in c a. 





which the pages are free for turning, and the other Otte Eiewsties and Mian of Gack: tee 


higher position is for reference in which the pages are The desk model is similar in working angles to the tablet arm. 
held o r ‘ Yr nositi po en . a Its added features are a rack with a two-position support for 
1 open. The latter position gives no interference addins Mediek, & telnee ‘alice aoc, aan Ge oe 


with the paper in any normal writing area for right- arm, which is desirable for long writing periods 
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or left-handed students. In both positions, each page 
is at right angles to the average line of vision. Owing 
to the equalizing action of the seat, the eye point 
becomes fairly constant. 


Typing 

Research brought to light many surprises. After 
producing a posture apparently ideal for reading and 
writing, attention was turned to typing. In the course 
of discussions while gathering data, persons presum- 
ably well informed on the subject gave assurance that 
the posture that had been established for reading and 
writing was not practicable for typing. However, as 
in any form of research, nothing can be taken for 
granted. 

A typing unit was built in which the seat and table 
were adjustable for height, and the seat and back 
adjustable for slope. Subjects were seated at a type- 
writer, and the height and angle adjustments were 
made to suit their liking. Nine measurements were 
recorded for each subject and from their mean a 
model was built for extended trials. 

A study of photographs of students typing showed 
that most of them had no contact with their chair 
backs. All bent their necks excessively to see their 
notes or textbook. 
tortion due to 


Either there was considerable dis- 
improper angles, or the distance 
strained their eyes, and in many cases both evils were 
present. With subjects already habitually adjusted to 
these many shortcomings, it was often difficult to 
determine what really constituted a correct set of 
conditions. 

As a final check, a number of duration tests were 
made. Subjects typed continuously during a 90- 
minute period at the same time of day on successive 
days, alternating between their regular typing desk 
and chair and the fixed model. Ninety minutes of 
continuous typing at a conventional typing table, 
without rising, was found to be very fatiguing, espe- 
cially for the back. The same period of typing seated 
in the integrated model produced no noticeable fatigue 
in any of the subjects. 


Drawing and Fine Arts 

One of the most difficult problems, especially in the 
design of the smaller high school, is the infrequent 
use of certain rooms because of their specialized 
equipment. A large high school can provide special 
rooms and desks for geometry, mechanical drawing, 
free-hand drawing, and painting. A small school, on 
the other hand, of necessity must provide all these 
functions in a single room and preferably on furniture 
designed to accommodate not only these special activi- 
ties but often regular classroom work in addition. A 
unit to function in this capacity was therefore de- 
signed as part of this series. 

The working top of this unit is adjustable to any 
angle from 0 to 90 degrees off the horizontal. The 


i 


Right—Note position of copy book. 

Below—A lowered typewriter with a 

closer seat was preferred by all sub- 
jects because of the sloping back 
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Side Elevation and Plan of Typing Tabie 












































Side Elevation and Plan of Adjustable Top Drawing Table 
The top is adjustable in angle and distance from the eyes and 
makes an ideal working surface for geometry, mechanical and 
freehand drawing, as well as for regular classroom activities 
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istance from working plane to the eye is optional 
ithin limits. A drawing board can be used if desired, 
nd a level space to the right provides a place for 


struments and other material. 


Supporting Frame 

In designing a supporting framework for the vari- 
us units, the practice of the automobile manufac- 
turers was followed; namely, to have the fewest 
number of parts, and as many parts interchangeable 
between types as possible. Also, a three-point sup- 
port being the ideal, it was used where practical, and 
a fourth added only on the typing and drawing units 
to give the required stability. Owing to the flexibility 
incorporated as part of the framework design, the 
unit with four feet will adjust itself to any slight 
unevenness in floors. 

The floor space occupied by 
chair-desk is about equal to that of conventional 


The typing and drawing units occupy some- 


the tablet arm and 


types. 
what less space than is customarily required. 


Study-Hall Chairs and Tables 
By removing the tablet arm, a chair was produced 
which was more comfortable than any general- 
purpose chair that could be found for making com- 
would such 


To us, 


parisons. The first question asked was 
a chair have any merits for study-hall use? 
and to everyone to whom the question was broached, 
Never- 
theless, as said before, nothing was to be taken for 
granted. A standard study-hall chair and table were 
set up, and alongside, the chair model with a table 
Twenty-nine or 30 inches has 


the answer appeared to be decidedly negative. 


adjustable for height. 
apparently no scientific basis for acceptance as a 
[t was obvious that tables are 


The test brought out two 


standard table height. 
normally much too high. 
surprises: first, the alternate usage test did show 
better posture and less fatigue in the integrated chair; 
second, the table height chosen for writing varied 
from 241% to 2614 inches. A tabulation gave the 
average of preferred heights as 251% inches, which 


was used in our table design. 


Summary 
In conclusion, we believe that what success our 
research and design may have had was due to two 
main points: 

1. By integrated methods of designing in the ab- 
stract, more faults in conventional furniture 
were corrected than we even knew existed 

2. Not being authorities on school seating, we 
did not know enough to keep away from 
generally accepted impossibilities. 

However, it must be admitted that while producing 
this series of furniture, ground was lost on one item. 
It is more difficult to get in and out of the various 
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units than the conventional types, owing to the com- 
bination of lower seat, sloping back, and the location 
of writing surface. Every attempt to correct this one 
disadvantage has compromised many decided im- 


/ 


provements which were obviously more important. 


















End Elevation and Plan of Library Table and Chairs 
Chairs and table have been designed without the stretchers and 
braces which usually interfere with students’ legs and janitors’ 
cleaning operations. Note that In addition to perfect bearing 
regardless of floor surface, the three-legged chairs nest more 
effectively around the table than do the conventional four- 

legged ones 








DESIGNING SECONDARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education and 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Over a period of years, secondary-school classrooms 
have been planned in a more or less stereotyped man- 
ner. The chief criteria used in planning have been 
an adequate number of square feet of floor space, 
usually 18 to 20 square feet, a standard height of 12 
feet, a ratio between window area and floor area of 
20 per cent, and consideration of heating and ven- 
tilation. Such considerations, to be sure, are essential, 
but they might be grouped in a mechanistic category. 
In large degree, they have a remote rather than an 
They 


affect the comfort and safety of individuals, but they 


immediate relationship to classroom service. 


contribute in only a limited sense to the desired edu- 
There 


may be those who would wish to argue this point, and 


cational outcomes of classroom instruction. 


the authors agree that these past desiderata play a 
significant role and that the effect of their influence 
is a matter of personal judgment. 


Functional Planning 

Functional planning of school spaces has, it is true, 
received some emphasis in the past. Perhaps the 
kindergarten exemplifies best this type of planning.* 
Special rooms, such as art rooms, music rooms, and 
laboratories, have also been developed more or less 
on a functional plan. The work of the general class- 
room has not been given much thought in this plan- 
ning. Perhaps the pattern of one’s youth, namely, 
teacher-textbook-recitation, has been permitted to 
influence architects, and even schoolmen, too much in 
determining the nature of the classroom. 

The development of any individual, whether youth 
or adult, is augmented in a functional environment. 
The modern psychologist considers each individual as 
& unique entity possessing mental, physical, emo- 
tional, and social attributes and reacting as a whole 
to the entire situation comprising any experience. 
The classrooms should achieve a homelike, comfort- 
able atmosphere and should eschew any suggestions 
of institutionalism or stereotyped formality. They 
should be planned for use rather than display. The 
pupils should feel an incentive to arrange, decorate, 
and adjust these classrooms to fit their immediate 
program and personalities. 


* For planning elementary classrooms throughout the nation, see ‘“Ele- 
mentary School Classrooms, Portfolio A,’”’ by N. L. Engelhardt and School 
Planning Associates, 
University, 1941. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


JOSEPH M. LEPS 


Graduate Student in Educational Administration 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is most difficult to plan a classroom in terms of 
abstract needs. One might say that the classroom 
should provide all possible facilities for the develop 
ment of personal freedom, tolerance, justice, soc 
What 


Does it imply vari 


efficiency, democratic living, and leadership. 
can this mean to the architect? 
tion from traditional spaces, the helpful use of col 

schemes, and the planning of equipment that will lead 


toward these ends? 


Is there a remote suggestion her« 
that a classroom with blackboards lined up on thre 
walls might be restrictive to freedom and even 
democratic living? Here is involved a struggle 
thinking through which the architect in planning must 
pass if more wholesome secondary classrooms are t 
result. The school strives to encourage loyalty t 
home, community, school, country, and mankind. Can 

any feature of classroom planning contribute to this f 
end? There is the occasional display of the flag and 
now and then a picture of an American hero but, 
most cases, the classroom seems to be remote from 
the community and the general social setting. 

It should be borne in mind that in a sense evel! 
classroom must be a laboratory. The physical sciences 
have succeeded fairly well in getting their laboratories 
equipped to meet instructional need. The laboratories 
of English, social studies, mathematics, languages, and 
other subject-matter areas have been unfortunately 
neglected in this respect. Each classroom should bé 
equipped with reference material, supplies, tools, a1 
adequate storage provisions in order that it may serv: 
as a self-contained learning area. ‘Today’s plannet! 
is obligated to discover how English is being taught 
and what physical needs must be met; the nature « 
social science instruction and the kinds of instruc 
tional materials and project results which must b 
stored or displayed; and the tendency toward maki 
mathematics a living subject rather than merely 
abstraction and thus necessitating workrooms prop 
erly equipped for project development. It would b 
most helpful if the architect could enroll for somé 
months in high-school classes before he planned thi 
replacement of a high-school building. 


Flexibility for Maximum Use 
The classroom units for use in the academic depart 
ment should possess flexibility to admit their maxi- 
mum use during each school day throughout the year, 
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! nd for part-time, extension, and adult programs. The respect to other departments and services of the school 
anning should take into account the necessity for in order to provide for the most desirable integration 
laptation to the developing teaching techniques and of the total school program. 
irriculum growth which should accompany changing In the three criteria outlined just above, the archi- 
economic and social conditions. It should conform tect may find conflict, but he should bear in mind 
o the need for making the “community school” a that the high-school planning of the first four decades 
enter for the further education, recreation, and de- of this century is already obsolete. A new type of 

‘ velopment of the youth out of school and the adult secondary-school structure must be evolved. New 


] 


population. The classrooms should be arranged in needs of youth and of adult are constantly arising. 


LEGEND 


Student’s Desk 
Teacher’s Desk 
Conference Table 
Newspaper Rack 
Bookcase 
Museum Case 
Display Case 
Lockers 

Tool Case 

Model Case 
Teacher’s Locker 
Chart File 
Cabinets 
Instrument Case 
15 Vertical File 

16 Bookcase 

x . ; : 17 Heating Unit 

= 20 m 5 18 Storage 


: = —— et? 19 Blackboard, Cases Under 
pes on EE | . ! | : i i | + ae hon 20 Blackboard 


4 21 Spherical Blackboard 
22 Display Board 
alk D epared by School Planning 


, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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MATHEMATICS LABORATORY (Floor Plan) 


‘ This laboratory consists of two parts, a workroom and a recitation room. In this workroom can be developed the models of all kinds 
related to the mathematics instruction 
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MATHEMATICS LABORATORY—LOOKING TOWARD THE WORKROOM (Elevation) 


The decorations and color scheme of this room can 


These rooms are well lighted and provided-with much storage and book space. 
give new spirit to mathematics 
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ENGLISH LABORATORY 
Space is provided for the activities which should be asso- 
ciated with the teaching of English, such as a stage for 
dramatics and small conference rooms. There is an ade- 


(Floor Plan) 


quate storeroom. Library and reading room are directly 
associated with tne classroom. Coziness and friendliness 
have been sought in the preparation of the reading room 














LEGEND 
1 Teacher’s Desk 10 Armchair 20 Dressing, Con- 
2 Student Tables 11 Lounge ference, Reading 
3 Sectional Mov- 12 Reading and or Listening 
able Blackboard Conference Table Room 
4 Blackboard 13 Window Seat 21 Storeroom 
5 Tackboard 14 Lockers 22 Overhead Speak- 
6 Cabinet 15 Open Shelves, ers for Radio 
7 Bookshelves, Statuary Niche and Talking Pic- 
Cabinets Below Above tures 
8 Open Shelves, 16 Terrace 23 Motion Picture 
Flower Box 17 Glass Screen Screen 
Above 18 Folding Door 24 Cyclorama 
9 Fireplace 19 Stage 
9 een "a 25 oe ; 4 


' ' ~~ 





ENGLISH LABORATORY—WITH VIEW 


In this English suite many types of social as well 
to group activity. 


TOWARD READING ROOM 
as teaching activities can be carried on. 
The large glass partitions make for attractiveness. 

desired. Book shelves are open and 


(Elevation) 


The space, as planned, lends itself 
The reading room can be cut off from the teaching space if 
large storage cabinets are provided 
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oordination between school and community planning architectural design and drawings of these classrooms 
s essential. It may be that, in the future, perma- were prepared by School Planning Associates, Archi- 
ence of construction may, for many types of school tects, of Elizabeth, New Jersev. 
jlanning, give way to less durable but more adaptable 
saterials. Checklist 
Accompanying this article are illustrations of class- No classroom can have all, or perhaps even a 
ms conceived in terms of this discussion. The majority, of the features listed in the following check- 
LEGEND 
a ~ = ~ : et 1 Storage 
re a t ¢ 2 Local History Museum Case 
3 Bookcase 
' ; Ba ots : 4 Magazine Rack 
| IL | LILI Ht | 5 Newspaper Rack 
/. i t Raw, . 6 Exhibit Table 
_— : ‘te ie ae: is} ->— | 6 7 Teacher’s Desk 
pt y phan, phate ae > 8 Display Cases 
: | gi L | & 16 J 9 Movable Blackboard 
i L | a tJ 10 Multiple Display Board 


11 Raised Platform 

12 Student Tables 

13 Lockers 

14 Blackboard and Display 
Board Map Rack Over 

15 Storage 


See Lt. ie 16 Folding Door 
i} i 4 17 Bookcase 
i 18 Table 
| ] rH 19 Easy Chair 
] heh os | 20 Conference Table 
TT t T" 21 Map and Chart Storage 


22 Tool Storage 
3 Open Shelves 
24 Work Bench 
25 Work Basin and Sink 
26 Work Table 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY (Floor Plan) 
Conference, dramatization, project-making, as well as recitation and discussion form the basis for good social science instruction. 


The four units of this laboratory would stimulate any teacher to unusual work. Students themselves would become enthusiastic 
over the thoughtful, carefully detailed provisions that have been made for their participation in the work 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY—WITH VIEW TOWARD FRONT (Elevation) 
The stage with a two-step elevation, here at the front of the classroom may be cut off by curtains from the classroom proper and 
Book and chart cases are used to define the proscenium arch. Open spaces like these eliminate 


used as a conference room. 
restrictions on teaching and class opportunities 
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list. There must be a happy selection from this list yond those accomplished in the school have penetrat 
to meet the special needs of a particular subject or a into shop and commercial center. This checklist | 
specialized area of instruction. Above all, planning no means represents a finality in planning. Thi 
should produce a livable setting which will have the items may best suggest to architects and superinten 
power of attracting individuals and putting them at ents points of departure. The aim of all planning 
ease. Mankind has learned to build homes that are secondary classrooms should be to make them a ec 
more attractive than they were twenty and thirty tral and favored part of the pupils’ environme: 
years ago. Man's offiees are less fearsome and more which they occupy with joy and from which th 
homelike and comfortable, and improvements be- depart with reluctance. 


CHECKLIST FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CLASSROOMS 


Part I. Human Vatvuges—THE Design, Construction, Dec- 6. Easy chairs and reading lamps 
ORATION, AND EQUIPMENT OF THE CLASSROOM SHOULD 7. Fireplace 
CoNFORM TO THE HIGHEST STANDARDS IN THE ReEcoc- 8. Kitchenette 
NITION OF HUMAN VALUES 9. Flowers 


10. Plenty of space for movement 
11. Music instruments 


A. Recognition oj the aesthetic wm the gem al design 12 Phonograph and radia 
1. Harmony in proportion and shape of room 13. Reading tables—proper angle of surface 
2. Color combination—pleasing and varied 14. Social room or classrooms’ adaptability to so 
3. Decorative hangings 
4. Design and finish of furnitur E. Regard for physically handicapped 
5. Design and finish of built-in features , é' ‘ 
6. Equipment whose design is in harmony with room 1. Audiphones 
7. Floor treatment—hardwood, inlaid linoleum, mastic 2. Adjustable desks and furniture 
tile 3. Special lighting for eve defectives 
8. Lighting—maximum of natural light 4. Restrooms for individual use, conveniently distribute 
9. Lighting—fixtures for artificial attractive as well as 
fun tional |: Recognition of pupils’ indir idual and ICTSO 
10 Picture = j , 8 ft I 
11. Removable | inels for murals 1. Cafeteria service 
12. Suitable materials for interior finish 2. Drinking fountains 
13. Rugs 3. Individual storage space for lockers 
14. Vases for flowers 1. Place to work comfortably 
15. Venetian blinds, curtains, or transluscent shades 5. Provision for freedom of movement 
16. Window boxes for flowers 6. Opportunity for “boy to meet girl” 


7. Recognition of social impulse 
P i , 8. Social room—alcoves 
B Application oj the jinaings of psychology 
l. Art objects and materials . . G (o venut nce and CONSE rvation of energy 
2. Awareness of reaction of the individual as an organic 


whole 1. Built-in filing space 


3. Control of concomitant and attendant learnings 2. Built-in shelving 

4. Design for happy, democratic living 3. Drinking fountains at sink or in corridor 

5. Environment planned as element of learning situation 4. Fully equipped workroom adjacent to classro 

6. Interest centers 5. Lockers in passageway 

7. Models and display—pupils’ work display cabinet, 6. Location and integration with rest of faciliti 
and bulletin boards 7. Museum space and pupil show-cases in 

8. Opportunity for individual expression corridor 


9. Opportunity for creative activity 8. One or two stories only 


10. Opportunity for group action 
Opportunity for relation of experience H Rooms constructed on basis of lin na 


l 
12. Opportunity for work and thinking 
1. Aquar:um 


9 cus storage space ‘ eR 
C. Contribution to comm inily and national sp if 3 ey Hae gg pac of all type 

1. Appropriate books and publications 4. Chalkboards of harmonious color and sizé nn 
2. Community maps and surveys for program 

3. Display cabinet and bulletin boards 5. Chalkboard display rail 

4. Display of flag 6. Doors—attractive appearance—out of way in opel 
5. File of local historical data tion—automatic locking and control 

6. Multiple display board racks 7. Easy chairs 

7. Pictures and murals 8. Hardwood floor 

8. Rooms finished in conformity to idealized local style 9. Linoleum on mastic tile 

9. Rooms furnished to represent regional or historical 10. Provision for related hobbies 

period style 11. Provision for appeal to individual interests 
10. Statuary 12. Rugs and drapery—curtains 
13. Radio 
ore ; —_ aa 14. Reading lamps 
D. Contribution to comfort and happiness 15. Scientific ition —vellechion and diffusion 

1. Scientific design of chairs and furniture 16. Walls and ceilings harmoniously decorated 

2. Air conditioning 17. Window and wall seats with cabinets beneath 
3. Acoustical treatment 18. Window boxes for flowers 

4. Abundance of light and sun 19. Vases and pottery 

5. Adjustment of furniture to size of occupant 20. Venetian blinds 
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DESIGNING SECONDARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 


FUNCTION—THE CLASSROOMS AND FACILITIES FOR THE 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT SHOULD Be PLANNED TO Con- 
FORM TO THE Most ENLIGHTENED IDEAS OF THE IN- 
TENDED Use. Tuart Is, THE DesigN, CoNSTRUCTION, 
DECORATION, AND EQUIPMENT SHOULD FURTHER THE 
ScHooL PrRoGRAM FOR THE COMMUNITY. 


se of modern techniques and equipme ni 


; 


Audio-visual aids (built in or designed ab initio 
a. Camera—motion picture 

b. Files for illustrations, photographs and portraits 
c. Globes (electri 

d. Maps 

e. Models 

f. Museum exhibits 

g. Pictographs 

h. Pictorial charts 

i. Phonograph 

j. Projector for sound imotion pictures 

k. Projector for slides and film Strips 

1. Opaque projector 

m Radio 

n. Radio—two-way communication system 

o. Secreen—rolled into wall or ceiling electrically 
p. Sound recording machine 

q stereopticon 

I stereoscope 

s. Television 

t. Microphone 

u. Language instruction records 

Air conditioning 

Barometer 

Calculators—all types for mathematics room 
Chalkboard—colored—white—slat« 

Chalkrail 

Clock and signal for period chang: 


Dictating equipment 


Duplicator 

Electric outlets 

Glass building bl 

Hvgrometer 

Outlets for vacuur leaner 

Pencil sharpener 

Photo-electric control for lighting, exits, et: 
Sliding wall panels—doors—electrically operated 


floors 


Sound controlling treatment of ceiling, walls 


Telephone 

Thermostat 

Typewriters 

Ultra-violet ray glass 

Refrigerator 

Recessed museur display cabinets, and other fea- 
tures with individual lighting equipment 

Stage professionalls equipped shop. storage, dress- 


ing rooms, curtain and scenery, and lighting 
Lighting—indirect, concealed source, fluorescent 
Spotlighting for maps, pictures, ete 


yundar t storaqde 


Closets 

. Bookcases—built in 

Cabinets—built in 

. Files—built in 

° Locke rs 

Cabinets for flat material be neath chalkb« ird 
Shelving and bins in workroom 

. First-aid cabinet over sink 

Recesses under movable panels for maps, pictures 
chalkboards, screens, and bulletin boards 

. Window and well seats with storage space beneath 
them 

Scientific scheme for utilization of space 


‘oviston jor €2IUO 


. Chalkboards, sereen, bulletin boards which are re- 
versible, slide into wall, or swing out of way 
Curtains for darkening room 
. Movable furniture 

Sections of pupil storage space which can be locked 
or unlocked in blocks for various groups 

Movable walls and partitions to vary size of room 


D. Adequate ir 
Atlas 


Chalkboard 
5. Display cal 


Drawing bo 


) 

7. Dictionary 
8. Encycloped 
9. Exhibits 
10. Easels 
11. Globe 
12. Hot plat 
13. Language 
14. Magazin 
15. Models 
16. Newspape! 
17. Pictures 
18. Maps and 
19. Duplicating 


20. Illuminated 


21. Printing 
) 


22. Phonograp] 
23. Recording 
24. Room libr 
25. Reading t 
26. Stage n 

27. Stage out 


28. Slide rul 
29. Sink and 1 
30. Teacher’s d 
31. Teacher’s 
Teacher’s 
Teacher’s 
Te iche rs 
Transit 

6. Tvpewrite1 
7 Workbe ne! 
8. Workroor 


EK. Recognitio 


1. Alcoves 
2. Comfort 
3. Conferen 
4. Chess al 


5. Curtains 

6. Dancing 

Davenport 

8. Musical 

9g Opportur 

10 Opportu 

l Piano 

2. Provision 

3. Provisio1 

4 Re iding 

5. Tables for 

6. Social ros 
affairs 

17 Space for 

18 Socialized 

19. Radio 

20. Window s« 

21. Fireplace 


Part III. Mecuan1 


OF THE ( 


le 
E Comfort a 

FE. Flexibility 

G. Functional eff 
H. Heating 

I. Humidity co 
J Interior fu 

K. Light 

L. Orientatio 

M Safe Ly 

N. Sanitation 

Q. Ve ntilation 
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daptiabdu 


] 
2. Audio-visual equi 
3. Bulletin boards 
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THE LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT OF A 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By MRS. MARGARET M. ROSS 


Supervisor of Libraries and Visual Education, Board of Public Education, Wilmington, Del. 


LTHOUGH a great deal of progress has been 

made in the last decade in the developing of 
school libraries, there are still too many instances of 
evidence that not enough qualified supervision has 
been given either to designing or to equipping the 
library when a new school was being planned. 

As soon as a school is to be built and it has been 
decided to include a library, someone who knows 
just how a library should be planned for beauty and 
efficiency should be appointed to work with the ar- 
chitect. If a librarian is available within the school 
system, she should be the one; if not, one should be 
asked to assist from some other source, for the ex- 
Constant team- 
work is needed between librarian and architect, for 


perience of a librarian is important. 


plans will have to be gone over again and again as 
each suggests some improvement or alteration. Both 
architect and librarian are keenly desirous of beauty 
in proportion and appearance; the architect is the 
expert on structural requirements, in fitting the li- 
brary plan to the plan of the whole school; the libra- 
rian should be the one to determine efficiency from an 
administrative point of view. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on this point; unless a library is 
planned with all factors considered both in working 
within it and working with allied rooms, the librarian 
will be constantly hampered in producing the best 
service for the school. 


The Location 


Opinions differ on where to place the school library. 
In secondary schools it should be easily accessible to 
classrooms and study halls, and therefore a favorite 
place is the second floor, central. 
wing is set aside for special rooms and the library is 


In some schools a 


there. A quiet location is most desirable, avoiding 
proximity to a busy street or to shops. Noises within 
the schools can be reduced or eliminated by acoustical 
treatment of rooms. No longer is the auditorium 
across the hall to be dreaded if this precaution is 
taken. 

Where there are study halls, it is important that the 
library be near them so that no time will be lost by 
pupils going from one to the other. If large storage 
closets can be situated near the library, so much the 
better. One never knows at the opening of a school 


what problems of book housing will arise, especially 


if the library has charge of classroom collections (not 
textbooks). 


The Size 


Experience has proved that in the smallest seh 
the library should seat, at a minimum, one class group 
To this should be added enough space to accomm: 


date extra pupils who may be sent there during a class 


period for special assignments. In the larger schools 
seating capacity varies from five to ten per cent of t! 

enrolment. It may be well to keep in mind in pla 

ning the size of a room that the size of the staff must 
be appropriate. No one librarian can administe! 

room that seats, perhaps, a hundred pupils. The ver 
size of the floor space, if it is to be covered all da 
means unjustifiable fatigue for the librarian. Siz 
then, should be dependent on both usage and adminis 
trative facilities. It should be planned to be a libra: 

not a study hall. 

In estimating floor space, the usual and practi 
This will all 
room for shelving and equipment. To this ad 
every library a workroom sufficiently large to 
wall space for shelving books, for ample storag: 


figure is 25 square feet per person. 


’ 
l 
hor 
nave 


closets, a coat closet and a sink, and, perhaps, drawers 
for housing glass slides. One closet should have 


poster bin in the lower part. 


In addition, this work- 


room should be large enough to hold a 3 x 5 table with 
drawers and linoleum top, two or three chairs, and 

typewriter desk; linoleum, cork tile, or asphalt til 
should be on the floor. There should be a door be- 
tween the workroom and the library, and anothe 
should lead from the hall. Ii 


possible, have a display window opening from thi 


workroom to the 
workroom to the hall. It is invaluable in providing 
materials for exhibition that will attract readers 
Because of economy in planning the rooms of 
school, the library is most frequently required to b¢ 
rectangle. However, it must be much wider than a 
classroom, otherwise it will be hard to furnish and 
unattractive. A competent architect can arrange thes* 
proportions with some flexibility. 
or one with a bay window and a window-seat can be 


If a square room, 


designed, this will add to its appearance and perhaps 
lend to some informal treatment in furnishing. With 
the workroom opening from one end of the main 
library, in the larger schools a classroom and con- 
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Library of P. S. duPont High School 


Above—The plan of the library shows its relation to the auditorium. Storage closets across the hall are used to house classroom 

collections (not textbooks). Alcove to the right contains bullt-in magazine shelves with drawer space for six months of back num- 

ers. A window seat lends informality. Dutch door opening to the workroom and stack room may close it off yet provide some visual 

control. Below—The charging desk is large enough for several people to work in back of it. Closets with glass doors permit the 

display of attractive books. There are two desks for the librarians and two small tables for pupil assistants. There is an internal 
telephone connection in the workroom and an outside connection at one librarian’s desk 
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ference rooms can be placed at the other. The con- 
ference rooms should hold at least one 3 x 5-foot table 
and six chairs. Bookshelves should be built in. The 
inner partitions should have the upper half of clear 
glass for light and to enable the librarian to see what 
is happening within. The classroom, to be used for 
teaching the use of the library, should accommodate 
one class, have a blackboard and bulletin board, and 
some bookshelves, and be provided with base plugs 
and dark curtains so that it may be used for visual 
Furniture should consist of a teacher’s desk 
and chair and table, and armchairs for the pupils. 

A door should lead from the library to the classroom, 
which should also have a door opening in the hall. 
All doors in the main library room should be placed 
so that the librarian will have visual control of stu- 
dents entering and leaving. In some libraries there 
may be double doors to the hall, with the charging 
desk facing them. 


purposes. 


In large libraries two separate 
doors are better, one for entrance, and one for exit. 
Shelves should be built between them, providing for 
overnight and reserved books. The large charging 
desk can be placed in front of these shelves, so that 
the pupil assistants can also attend to requests for 
books that have been so set aside. Conference rooms 
should have no outside exit; pupils enter and leave 
them through the room. All 
should be on the same level, since steps interfere with 


main library floors 
the moving of books and are dangerous and tiring for 
those who must use them constantly. 


Shelving and Other Built-in Features 

While it is highly desirable to have a library pleas- 
ing to the eye, the architect should be made aware 
that shelving must be placed on all available wall 
space; that space for books is the most important part 
of library planning. This means that radiation is to 
be within the walls, that paneling and pilasters are to 
Shelving must provide room for growth 
Other stacks for books 
The main 


be avoided. 
for many years in the future. 
even on the same floor are a last resource. 
library room is the place for the large collection, so 
that the librarian may not be handicapped with scat- 
tered book collections, and pupils may more readily 
learn their library resources. 

If possible, shelving should be built in. 
decorative, and the cost of it in the original building 
plans is less than shelving built in later. If the latter 
is to be the requirement, then it should be purchased 


It is more 


from and installed by a reliable library equipment 
In either case, the measurements must be 


company. 
absolutely accurate. 

If shelving is to be included in the architect’s plans, 
then the correct dimensions must be carried out. Un- 
less the librarian watches for this on the plans, she 
may find that someone has incorporated his own ideas 


with the result that not enough clearance has be¢ 
arranged between shelves, or the shelves are too lor 
and trouble begins as soon as the library opens. D 
mensions for shelving have been included in almost 
every article on library planning, but here they a: 


again: 

Length of shelf ........... 3 feet (longer will sag) 

Depth of shelf—for the majority of the books .... 8 incl 
for encyclopedias, etc. .......... -- 10 inches 
for bound periodicals ............ 12 inches 

Thickness of shelf %-inch 

Space between shelves (in the clear) ........... 10 inch 

Re ae err nor er ceccccccee OO IMCnes 

Pe <n. coe alk s Cai eewd nen aemene eae a «6 ..2-3 inches 


Total height for junior or senior high schools 
6 feet 10 inches (provides for 7 shel 
(to allow for a growing collection) 
A shelf will hold approximately 8 books per foot. A wood 
backing for shelves adds to their appearance. 
Shelving and drawers for current periodicals should bs 
built in. 


To deaden noise, an acoustically treated ceiling is 
The floor should be covered with cork car- 
pet, not a hard linoleum, which is as tiring as a wood 


floor for the librarian, who is on her feet all day. One 


desirable. 


or two base plugs may be included, and if the library 
is in a system where there are other libraries and 
where outside communication with the publie library 
or other agencies is necessary, a telephone outlet 
should be placed in the floor near the librarian’s desk 
Lighting fixtures may be selected by architect and 
librarian. The architect will know the requisite num- 
ber and load of current. 


Furniture 

Tables and chairs are the first consideration. Thi 
tables should be 28 inches high in the junior hig! 
schools (with one or two higher for the larger pupils) 
and 30 inches high in the senior high schools. Th« 
tables may be 3 x 5 feet so that they seat two on a side 
and one at each end; or they may be 3 x 7 feet wit! 
three on a side and the ends free. The inclusion of 
some round tables and armchairs adds to the attrac- 
Chairs for the junior level ar 
The 3x5 


tiveness of the room. 
16 inches, and for the senior 18 inches high. 
feet tables should be arranged so that only one perso! 
must face the light. One or two smaller tables may 
be needed for pupil assistants. 

The charging desk is most important and should 
come from a library equipment firm which designs 
them from long experience with library demands. It 
Its shape and size de- 
The librarian’s 


may be straight or U-shaped. 
pend on the size and type of library. 
personal desk may be the regular office design with o1 
without a side compartment for a typewriter. In a 
large library provide two desks. Swivel-chairs should 
accompany the charging and librarians’ desks. 

The size of the card catalog will be determined by 
keeping in mind what the size of the book collection 
will eventually be. Allow for five cards per book. A 
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Library of the 
E. P. Warner 
Junior High School 


Above — Bulletin boards 
that cover the two upper 
shelves can be removed 
when the shelves are 
needed. An entrance and 
an exit door at either 
side of the charging desk 
control traffic automati- 
cally. The glass door at 
the end of the room leads 
to a workroom with 
shelving for stack pur- 
poses. This equipment 
includes a_ glass-topped 
display table 
( i t and Betelle, Architects 


Library of the 
H. Fletcher Brown 
Vocational High 
School 


Left—Though the room 
may seem small, it meets 
the needs of this school, 
which has a program per- 
mitting only one class at 
a time to use the library. 
The charging desk stands 
between the exit and en- 
trance doors 


E. William Martin, Architect 
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smaller case will be desirable to be put in the work- 
room for a shelf-list or other card records. A legal 
size file with four drawers, two files for the large 
library, a book truck or two, also depending on the 
size of the library, will be necessary. Some libra- 
rians prefer a standing dictionary shelf; others like 
the revolving stand placed on a table. A table with a 
glass case for exhibition purposes is a moot question. 
They are expensive, they take up the room of one 
table that may be needed for working purposes, and 
they require a frequently changing set-up for display 
if they are to be of any educational value. A news- 
paper rack may be included if needed. 


Decoration 

light 
Walls may be light cream or some lovely shade of 
There are many variations, but libra- 


Ceilings are usually white or very cream. 
green or blue. 
rian and architect should go over the colors with 
sample panels submitted by the painters. The color 
of the woodwork is one of good taste and wearing 
qualities. Furniture should be of the best quality of 
wood, preferably oak. 
brown, a dark oak, or any shade that will harmonize 
with the rest of the room. Venetian blinds have been 


put in a large number of libraries with satisfactory 


The finish may be a school 


In all instances be sure to select colors that 
tire the The floor—may I repeat 
should be covered with cork carpet or a battleship 


results. 


will not eve. 
linoleum that will give under the feet as well as con- 


tribute to silence. The ceiling should be acoustically 


treated. Bulletin boards are covered with materials 
whose color will harmonize with the finish of the 
room. 


Selecting and Purchasing Equipment 
All good library equipment firms issue comprehen- 
sive catalogs that are of great assistance in selecting 
articles of furniture. Representatives of these firms 
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will also be glad, without remuneration or comm 
ment on the school’s part, to make a blueprint of t! 
library floor plan copied from one secured from t! 


On this they will draw the outlines of 


architect. 


furnishings planned for, so that one can determin: 


whether the desired furniture will fit the space whi 

has been provided for the library. 
Some school districts require competitive bidding « 
T 


whether b 


all certain amount 
can be adequately taken care of, 
upon or not, all library furniture should come ir 


No furniture 


articles that cost over a 


for, 
library firms one unit. 


as 


purchased by separate items as has been lamentab)l) 


the case in some instances—chairs from one source 
tables from another, files and catalog cases from sti 
another, the result being a hodgepodge of furnitu 
likely to be inferior in quality, appearance and appr 
priateness. The irritation caused by catalog drawe 
that stick, by chairs and tables that will not stand u 
mone’ 


under constant usage, and the waste of 


volved for later replacements, will all be avoided 


purchasing from reputable library equipment comp 
nies. 
Bids should require the submission of samples « 





should bi 


drawers, chairs, a corner of a table with leg attached 


as well as color and finish, ete., before the contract 
awarded. 
ness manager can look these over before the final de 
cision is made. 
delivery before it is accepted. Cheap furniture is 
waste of public moneys. Good furniture will last 
definitely. 


The librarian, the architect, and the busi- 


All equipment should be inspected or 


The library of any school is a center of activity 


contributing to all departments. It must be planne: 


for the most efficient administrative purposes, wit 


thought given to its appearance so that it will attract 
It is a workroom, but it is also a roon 


its patrons. 


for restful leisure reading. A convenient library uw 


doubtedly attracts readers. 


} 
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ADAPTING OLD BUILDINGS AND PLANNING 
NEW ONES FOR THE EFFECTIVE USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


By AMO DE BERNARDIS 


Supervisor, Visual Education, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 


N education today there seems to be an ever-in- 

creasing emphasis on the use of audio-visual aids 
in the process of instruction. No longer are they con- 
sidered fads and frills, but are regarded as an integral 
part of the teaching process. For a long time most 
of our education was concerned mainly with the 
verbal and abstract method of teaching, but in recent 
years there has been a decided shift to the more con- 
crete methods of imparting information. 

In the designing and construction of many of our 
little thought has been given to the 


This is 


school buildings, 


utilization of audio-visual materials. evi- 
denced by the fact that few rooms are provided with 
darkening, 


methods of adequate electrical outlets, 


ventilation and acoustical treatment. The problem 
of securing proper facilities for the use of audio-visual 
aids is one with which all systems, large and small, 
are struggling. If audio-visual aids are to be effective 
tools in the hands of the teachers, provisions must be 
made for the obtaining and use of these materials. 
Many times the materials may be available, but the 
lack of proper facilities for use may discourage the 
teachers from using the aids after making one or two 
ittempts. 

The ideal situation is one in which all rooms are 
equipped for the proper use of these newer materials 
of instruction. of the 
question, but with proper planning it is possible for 


For most schools this is out 
any school to improve the conditions for use of audio- 


visual materials, making them more effective tools 


n the teaching process. 


Selection of a Room 


Usually the first room equipped for the use of 
iudio-visual materials is the auditorium. In small 
schools the auditorium may lend itself to the use of 
audio-visual materials, but in larger schools where 
the auditorium has a larger seating capacity, its gen- 
eral use is not recommended. The teacher with an 
in a large auditorium; 
besides, the room does not present a classroom atmos- 
phere and a true learning situation. There is a defi- 
nite tendency on the part of students to feel that the 
auditorium is a place for relaxation and entertain- 
ment, and this is not conducive to serious learning. 
The auditorium does have one main advantage in that 


average class will feel lost 
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it is possible to present materials to large groups at 
one time. This is highly desirable in cases where the 
program is of a general type, and thus a large group 
can be instructed at one time. However, educators 
feel that better results can be obtained with smaller 
classes in the visual field, as in all other educational 
situations, and have preferred to designate some one 
classroom as the audio-visual room. This room is 
scheduled in advance by teachers so that there will 
be no conflict in its use. 

In this room is kept all the audio-visual equipment, 
so that it will be convenient for the teacher to use. 
Blackboards, with for writing, 
proper darkening facilities, acoustical treatment, ade- 
quate ventilation, all should be provided so that the 


chairs provisions 


teacher can concern herself with the lesson and not 
the mechanical details of locating and setting up the 
necessary equipment. If the use of this room becomes 
too heavy, it may be necessary to provide another, 


and so on, until eventually most of the rooms are 


properly equipped. A program developed in this way 
helps to keep the expense down to a minimum, for 
facilities are provided only The 
disadvantage in this method is that classes have to be 


as demand grows. 


moved from their regular room to the audio-visual 
room. This may cause confusion in the beginning, 
but as the novelty wears off, the students will realize 
that the audio-visual room is just another classroom, 
and will make the usual adjustment. 

In the construction of a new building the architect 
should be instructed to have each room equipped for 
use of all types of audio-visual materials. Darkening 
facilities, electrical outlets, screens, acoustical treat- 
ment, proper ventilation are as essential in modern 
education as textbooks. In fact, they are precisely the 
means by which textbooks may be changed from inert 
printed matter to living reality. 


Methods of Darkening 

There are many ways in which to darken rooms. 
Some are better than others; the practical thing is to 
pick out the one that best fits needs and budget. One 
of the most commonly found methods of darkening 
windows is by the use of opaque shades. The usual 
practice is to use black shades. These are adequate, 
but do not satisfy the esthetic sense. A better device 
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the shade. This can be overcome by providing strips 
of wood hinged to the casement so that when sw 
into place, they shut out the light at the edg 

shade. However, if shades are hung so that ther 


12- to 18-inch overlap on the adjoining shad 
wood strips are not necessary. The laps shoul 
away from the screen so as to exclude any strong 


from falling on the screen. Better still are t! 
shades that run in a metal channel at the edges. ‘I 
is a very satisfactory way to darken rooms 
Shades seem to work more satisfactorily on doub 
hung rather than on casement type windows ( 
ment windows are opened for ventilation, 
will soon tear the shades, owlng to the constant bl 
ing. One other point—most of the trouble in sha 
comes from the use of cheap rollers. Good substant 
rollers are worth the extra cost, for cheap ones s 
give trouble because of their tendency to sa 
Probably one of the best ways to darken 
by the use of drapes or curtains. For this 
kinds of materials can be used, from the cost 
velour to the lowly denim. A further advantag 
that, besides darkening the room, the drapes 
attractiveness to the room at all times. In the sel 


tion of drapes it is important that th 


YY f 
( 





durable and light-fast. In certain types of mater 
a lining may have to be provided to exclud 


is the new opaque shade in a variety of colors which The track should be one which will not 

darkens the room and at the same time adds to its line or become distorted owing to the weight 
appearance. If the shades are hung inside the case- curtains. If cord pulls are used on the dra 

ment, it is next to impossible to make a tight enough should be of good quality so that they will stand tl 
fit to exclude the light that comes along the edges of strain of continual use. Drapes should be fasten 





——— 


Above—Drapes provide an ef- 

ficient method of darkening 

rooms and also add to the ap- 
pearance 








Right—Dark shades with hinged 

slats to exclude light at edges 

provide satisfactory darkening 

facilities. Note acoustical! tile 
on ceiling 
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securely to hooks so that they will not tear loose, and 
they should be hung so that there is a 6- to 8-inch 
overlap at the center and at the sides of the window. 

A very practical material to use for the making of 
drapes is blue or brown denim. Even if this material 
is used in single thickness, very little light filters 
through. To save material and simplify installation, 
it is possible to make an over-all drape by providing 
a track along the ceiling of the room, set out 10 to 12 
inches from the window. The material is attached to 
this track, which can handle two or more sets of 
drapes, depending upon the size of the room. When 
there is no need for darkening the room, half of the 
drapes are drawn to one end of the room and the 
remaining half to the other end. Curtains hung in 
this manner have a distinct advantage in that they 
provide adequate ventilation if the windows are left 
open slightly at the rear and front of the room. 

Plywood can be used satisfactorily in the darkening 
of rooms. If a permanent darkening is desired, the 
problem is simplified in that the plywood need only be 
cut to fit the window casement and then securely 
fastened in place. If the room is not provided with 
fresh air intake and foul air exhaust, some provision 
will have to be made for proper ventilation. This can 
be done at the rear and front windows by providing a 
hinged panel at the top of the windows which may be 
opened when necessary. A light trap type ventilator 
can be installed near the top of one or more windows 
to give better ventilation. However, if the room is 
to be used for other classwork as well as visual work, 
provision should be made for admitting light to the 
room. This can be done‘by fitting the plywood 
panels into wooden tracks so that they can be made to 
slide up or down. Cords attached to the panels and 
run through small roller cord stops will allow the 
panels to be stopped in any desired position. The 
advantages of the plywood method are cheapness, 
durability, and opacity. 

If any of the above methods are not practical in 
any given situation, still another method of darkening 
rooms at a minimum of expense is through the use of 
building or tar paper. Frames are made to fit the 
window casement. These should be cross-braced so 
that they will not twist and rack out of shape. The 
building paper is then tacked or stapled to these 
frames and the frames put in place. Friction serves 
to hold the frames in place, but if a more secure 
fastening is desired, hooks and screw-eyes can be used. 
If the room is to be used for purposes other than 
projected material, then the problem of storage of the 
frames is one that will have to be taken into consid- 
eration. This tar-paper method provides a way of 
darkening rooms which is within the reach of all, and 
if a crew of boys is given the job of seeing that the 
frames are in place and then put away after use, little 
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Lights that can be controlled from operator’s position are a 
definite help and a safety device 


trouble will be encountered. Many times it is desir- 
able to darken some room temporarily. This can be 
done satisfactorily by tacking building paper to the 
window casement. However, this is not recommended 
unless it is an emergency measure, because if it is done 
too many times it will mar.the woodwork. 

An even cheaper method sometimes used in darken- 
ing rooms is by painting windows with water or oil 
paints, but this is not recommended, since it creates 


more problems than it solves. 


Electrical Outlets 

The installation of electrical outlets in the class- 
room is one which will entail some expense. In the 
modern home of today, outlets are found on every 
side of the room, but this is not so in the classroom. 
With the use of radio, projection machines, recording 
apparatus, transcription players, it is important that 
the room have proper power outlets. An outlet should 
be provided at the rear of the room so that it is pos- 
sible to operate projection equipment from the back 
without running long extension cords. An outlet 
should be located at the front of the room for the use 
of radio, phonographs, and recording devices. One 
item that should not be overlooked in the placement 
of electrical switches in the classroom is to provide 
one at the rear of the room so that the lights as well 
as power may also be controlled from the operator’s 
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position. This is not only handy for the teacher, but 
is a definite safety measure in that the teacher can 
turn on the lights in case of an emergency without 
Radio and ground 
connections should be made available in each room 
if this effective, 
though this is not as 


running to the front of the room. 


modern aid is to be made al- 


essential as it used to be. 
Many radios are now being made with a _ built-in 
antenna, which eliminates this difficulty. If a new 
building is being planned, a conduit for an inter-room 
communication system should be included, no matter 
whether immediate use is contemplated or not. The 
installation of this type of equipment after the build- 
ing is up will cost considerably more than if it is put 
in during the process of construction. The question of 
what to do with an older building relative to electrical 
outlets is one that concerns most of us. The problem 
can be handled in various ways. The easiest and 
most frequently used, but not the handiest, is to use 
extension the electrical outlet. 
Many times this outlet is in some other room, which 
Duplex outlets can be 


cords from nearest 
causes considerable confusion. 
installed at the switch that controls the room lights, 
if the circuit has the capacity to carry the extra load. 
It is best to check with the electrical code for any 
particular community relative to this matter, for 
many cities do not allow this. 

Another method that is used quite often is the in- 
conduit from the 
It is important that this circuit 


stallation of wiremold or one of 


lights in the room. 


Classroom in which acoustics 

have been improved through 

use of hangings over walls and 
blackboard 
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should not be connected to the switch that 
the lights, but should be a separate circuit. Alth 
the conduit is in the open, it will not detract 

the appearance of the room if the work has been p 
erly done. 
by the use of concealed conduit, but this is costly 
may not be feasible for many schools. 
it will not be possible to run-in another switch 
the control of the room lights at the back of the r 
but this is not absolutely essential for the use o! 
jection equipment. It is best to keep away fro 
use of long extension cords that will interfer 


free passage along the aisles. 


Acoustical Treatments 


The best way of installing new outlet 


conti 


I 
i 


Ir 


? 
( 


In most ca 


The matter of acoustical treatment of rooms is « 


which should be considered in any new building. W 


increased use of radio, phonograph, transcripti 
sound pictures, and inter-room communication 


tems, the problem of acoustics is highly imp: 
In a new building this can be taken care of 
original plan, but what can be done in the old 
If the acoustics are very bad, the solution is to aj 
acoustical board to the walls and ceilings. This 
be purchased in a variety of thicknesses and deg 
of softness. 
or architect as to the best kind to use. Another 
satisfactory and inexpensive method of sound-tr 
is the use of curtains suspended from 


Monks cloth or 


a room 


ceiling. similar material serves 








It is best to confer with a local contractor 
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Beaded screen which can be used in different rooms. Hooks 
are provided in each room to hang screen. Box is optional 


purpose very well. Acoustical treatment is important 


in any room, and is absolutely essential in a room 
where recording equipment is being used for speech, 


dramatics, or music work. 


Ventilation 


In the use of projected materials the problem of 
ventilation is a highly important one. In planning a 
new building it is well to provide for fresh-air intake 
and foul-air exhaust. Some new buildings are provid- 
ing air-conditioning systems, which is the ultimate in 
room ventilation. However, in buildings where a 
warm-air system is used, the problem of proper ven- 
a very trying one, especially when the 
Ventilation can be improved by 


tilation is 
room is darkened. 
opening a window at the front and the rear of the 
room. If the windows are not opened too far, little 
trouble will be encountered with the admission of 
light into the room. If too much light is admitted into 
the room by opening the windows, exhaust fans can be 
mounted in the windows to provide ventilation. Pro- 
vision for ventilation can be made at the tops of the 
windows by installing a light trap-type of ventilator. 
This can be constructed at a minimum of expense in 
the school shop. For the average class, window-sill 
types of air conditioners are very practical for class- 
room ventilation. Only one or two windows need be 


treated. 


Screens 


All projected aids require some type of screen on 
which the picture can be shown. There are on the 
market many types of projection screens that can be 
purchased at a nominal cost. The specifications will 
depend on the size and shape of the room. A long, 
narrow room can use a beaded screen to advantage. 
This same screen would not work well in a room that 


is approximately square, since beaded screens require 


that the audience be seated within a 30-degree view- 
ing angle. If the seating arrangement is such that a 
wide angle is necessary, a flat white or similar type 
of screen should be used. For further information on 
beaded screens refer your request to any screen man- 
ufacturing company tor complete details. 

The screen should not be hung so high that it will 
cause discomfort to those viewing the pictures. Nor 
should the chairs be so close to the screen that the 
pupils will have to strain their eyes. The problem of 
supplying each room with a screen is an expensive one 
and can be overcome by providing two or three port- 
able screens for a building. These can be used in any 
room. Two types of portable screens are available, 
the tripod, and the wall type. The tripod screen has 
an advantage in that it can be placed in any desired 
position. For the wall type, hooks should be provided 
in each room so that the screen can be hung with 
minimum effort. Both types of screen can be had in 
either the beaded or the painted surface. Many 
schools are using a roller-shade form of screen. This 
can be purchased in a variety of surfaces. Certain 
kinds of screens can be made by the industrial arts 
students, and quite satisfactory ones, too. Ordinary 
window shades with a flat white surface can be pur- 
chased and mounted with the regular brackets on a 
1 x 4-inch strip of wood the proper length. Two heavy 
screw-eyes are placed along the edge, which coincide 
with hooks in front of the room. This makes a prac- 
tical and inexpensive type of screen. Still another 
type consists of plywood, 4%” x 36 x 48, painted with 
flat wall paint. In an emergency the blackboard or 
the back of a map can be used as a screen. 

Many times it is not feasible to darken the room 
for the use of visual aids. This obstacle can be over- 


come by the use of a projection tunnel, which is a 





Ordinary window shade mounted on sliding blackboard will 
serve as a screen where budgetary limitations make it im- 
possible to purchase one 
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screen shielded at the top and on each side by the 
use of plywood or frames covered with cloth. Some 
projection tunnels are constructed with the projector 
at the rear of the tunnel, and the image projected on 
a translucent screen. Other tunnels have a mirror 
arrangement, which takes an image thrown by a 
projector from the front of the tunnel and reflects it 
on a translucent screen. The projection tunnel has 
its greatest advantage in the shop or gymnasium, 
where it is not always practical to darken the room. 
Of course the tunnel limits the projection to a rela- 
tively small-size screen, but for small classes the 
tunnel is practical and a solution to the use of 
projected materials in a lighted room. 

If a light-colored plastered wall is available and 
the room can be darkened, the wall will serve as a 
The problem of recommending any one type 
speaking, if the 


screen. 
of screen is difficult. Generally 


room conditions are not too adverse, a beaded screen 





Projection tunnel which can be used in room that is not dark- 
ened. Projector is in front of tunnel in this type 


With the use of beaded 
screens, or screens with highly reflective surfaces, it 


will give the best results. 


is possible to use certain types of materials, such as 
lantern slides, film strips and even motion pictures 
in a room darkened only with the regular window 
shades. 

One of the problems in the use of visual equipment 
is that of providing adequate and substantial tables 
for the projector. Many makeshift devices are used, 
but it is better for all concerned to obtain a regular 
projection table for use with projection equipment. 
This table should be constructed so that it can be 
moved from room to room with a minimum of effort. 
If the building has more than one level, a projection 
table should be available for each floor. The table 
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Shadow screen, made so that it can be hung on the wa 

Plywood doors pull out and prevent light from striking scree 

Surface of screen may be beaded or flat white. When net 
use doors fold in to protect screen 


should include cords, project 
speaker, spare lamps, and other items necessary 


The cost of these tables is no! 


space to carry 
proper projection. 
inal, especially if they are constructed in the sch 


shop. 


Aids Must Not Be Burdensome 
It is difficult to make any specific recomme 
tions which would cover the problems of all schools 
It is hoped that the points brought out in this dis 
cussion will help solve some of the problems 


schools are facing in the use of audio-visual maté 
rials. Too often we postpone action until the ide 
situation is available, when we could get along quit 





well with a modified plan. Audio-visual materials 


are here to stay, and all schools should make som« 


provision for their use, for they are effective tools 


in the hands of the teachers. But whatever is don: 


or provided should lighten the burden of the teache 


not increase it. 


Projection table 
provided with 
wheels, tilting 
top, and room for 

projector , 
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HOUSING AND EQUIPPING THE 
ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


By HARRY C. McKOWN 


Editor, School Activities Magazine 


N the planning of new school buildings appropriate 
| provision is usually made for space and equipment 
for some of the so-called extra-curricular activities. 
{ll modern schools provide a gymnasium and an ath- 
letic or playing field; an assembly room or auditorium 
complete with stage, scenery, lights, curtains, etc.; 
often a music room, together with the more cumber- 


some instruments, and music, racks, uniforms, éte.; 
ind, to some extent, these schools also provide space 
ind equipment for publications, thrift, store, and a 
few other activities. Often an “activity room,” some- 
what suitable for certain types of group affairs, is 
also included. However, despite these favorable be- 
ginnings, much remains to be done before this pro- 
gram is adequately housed and equipped. Just what, 
how much, and where? These questions are easy to 
raise, and very difficult to answer. 


Paucity of Literature 


The 


present writer in preparation for this article exam- 


Very little has been written on this subject. 
ined all the books in the general field of extra-cur- 


ricular activities and a number of books on school 
planning, building and administering, checked through 
the files of School Activities and other professional 
magazines, and corresponded with a number of prac- 
tical and theoretical leaders in the field, and he found 
practically nothing—except, of course, what related to 
the activities suggested in the foregoing paragraph. 
Frankly, it was a discouraging preparation. 

Probably the main reason for this paucity of liter- 
the lack 
Al- 


though it is possible to state with considerable exact- 


iture on the subject is somewhat obvious 


of standardization of the activities themselves. 


ness the amount of blackboard space, or the number 


of drinking fountains, or the area of an athletic field 
necessary for a particular-sized school, yet it is not 
possible to propose such definite standards for the 
because this 
Consider the student 
Some schools do not have this 


extra-curricular program varies so 
widely from school to school. 
council, for example. 
body, and in those that do it is varied in type and 


organization so that, even in schools of the same kind 


and size, its membership ranges from a small number 


in a single-committee type to a great number in a 
bi-cameral form. Consequently, about all that can 
be done here is to present a few basic principles and 
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some more or less general suggestions pertinent to 


three or four of the now largely neglected activities. 


Basic Principles Underlying the Housing 
and Equipping of Activities 
1. Activity space should be pe rmanently assigned. 
weaknesses of the average ex- 
found in the housing 


One of the greatest 
tra-curricular program is to be 
of its various elements. In many a school, outside 
of physical, music, dramatics, home room, and audi- 
torium activities, no permanent “houses” are assigned 

activities are shifted around to any classroom, cor- 
ner or table that happens at the moment to be unused 
or unoccupied. Naturally, such sloppy housing hardly 
makes for a well-organized, articulated and dignified 
schedule of activities. In short, in so far as it is 
physically possible, an activity should be assigned to 
the 
equipment, supplies and material are available and 
ife from interruption. Of 


course, in many instances this same space may be 


a permanent meeting place where necessary 


itself is ss 


where the activity 


if these are sched- 
such 


utilized for more than one 
different 


permanent 


activity, 


uled at However, even in 


perioas. 
cases, and private equipment, as well as 
storage space, should be provided for each individual 
activity. 

2. The 


nor too small.—This apparently witless statement is 


space dass qned should be neither too large 


important, judging by the extent to which this idea is 
Naturally, 
depends upon the organization 
the equipment and materials utilized, and the activi- 


’ 
\ 


the size of the 


the size of the group, 


ignored. space desirable 


ties engaged in. Obviously, the space should be large 


enough to accommodate the activity without incon- 
veniencing the participants—requiring them to stand, 
, and large enough for adequate 
necessary. On the other hand, it 


For instance, the auditorium 


sit two in a seat, ete 
storage 


should not be too large. 


space 1] 
or a large classroom is no place for the meeting of 
small student committees, council, club or staff. Psy- 
chologically, such a setting is disconcerting, to say 
the least. 

3. T he activity room should be 
cated.—Too often activities are assigned to some un- 
used space, often in an out-of-the-way place. Per- 
haps in the case of smaller groups this would not be 
undesirable—in certain instances it might even be 


conveniently lo- 
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helpful. However, such an activity as a school bank 
or store should be located where it is easily accessible. 
Further, the council room should be convenient to the 
school offices where records and authority are near at 
hand, and where questions concerning school policy, 
schedules, calendars of events and the like can be 
settled promptly. 
quate and close supervision where it is necessary. 

4. The space utilized should be private while the 
Distraction and disruption are 


Also, such location provides ade- 


activity is in session. 
the sure concomitants of a setting in which more than 
one activity uses the same space at the same time, or 
where students and teachers frequently pass through 
this room. To illustrate, a dramatic cast or a music 
club using the stage could hardly concentrate if an- 
other group of students were using the rear of the 
auditorium at the same time, or if students and teach- 
ers were passing freely through the auditorium on 
their way to other affairs; nor could a council give 
undivided attention to its business if some other group 
were meeting in another part of the same room. Pri- 
vacy is essential. 

5. Adequate permanent equipment should be sup- 
plied by the board of education.—One of the disgraces 
of school housing is that often the extra-curricular 
program is somewhat satisfactorily housed but inade- 
quately equipped. A good example is the practice of 
providing an auditorium with an unequipped stage, 
leaving the school itself to face the problem, which it 
frequently does by raising funds through such cheap 
methods as promoting tag days, staging shows, sell- 
ing soup, peanuts, scrap-iron and rags, etc., selecting 
and purchasing curtains, furniture, draperies, back- 
grounds, ete.; and that this problem was amateur- 
ishly solved is evidenced by the stage equipment of 
many a school auditorium. These items are as essen- 
tial to an auditorium as the seats, and they should 
be selected by competent persons and paid for by the 
school district. Similarly, filing cabinets, furniture, 
typewriters and other necessary equipment for activi- 
ties should be provided by the school authorities, not 
by the students or their friends. 


Housing and Equipping Specialized Activities 

As suggested earlier, because of the many variables 
involved, it is not possible to indicate in exact terms 
just what an activity requires in the way of space 
and equipment; however, it is possible to state these 
needs in general terms upon the basis of which the 
local school can determine its own specific needs. 
Further, owing to the limitations of space and to the 
fact that the athletic, music, dramatic, and assembly 
activities are already somewhat adequately provided 
for, special attention will be given here to a few of 
the activities which too frequently are neglected. 

The Student Council.—This organization, the cen- 


ter of the activity life of the school—the basic e! 
ment in the practice of educating for membership 

a democracy—is, in nearly all schools, entirely home- 
less. The council of the average school meets in son 
classroom—usually that of the sponsor, in the audi- 
torlum, gymnasium, office, or some other unsuitab) 
place that happens to be vacant. A word about thes 
possibilities. 

The classroom, most frequently used by the cou 
cil as a meeting place, is, because of the position 
the seats and the teacher’s desk, and the carry-ove) 
atmosphere from class use, not propitious to the dé 
It smacks of the autocracy 
If the council is larg: 
it must meet in a large classroom or in the auditoriu 
or gymnasium. 


velopment of democracy. 
to be found in the classroom. 


Perhaps, owing to the size of th 
group, some such arrangement is necessary. However 
it is far from good. 

What does the council need? A properiy equipp: 
room of its own. Basically, such a room must bi 
conducive to the development of a democratic feelin, 
Hence, it should not be classroom-like, but counci 
chamber-like. Movable chairs, which can be grouped 
in a semicircular pattern, are desirable if the group is 
of any size; and a table—Nor a teacher’s desk 
which the officers may sit and work, is necessary. Ii 
the council is small, it can be seated around this tabl: 
Other equipment, such as a blackboard, calendar, fi 
ing cabinet, and perhaps a typewriter, is desirabl 
This rogm, obviously, should be used by various othe: 
activities as well as the council. Providing a roo! 
which was utilized for but a few periods a week « 
month would not represent building economy. 

School Clubs. 


school club rooms cannot be provided for all group 


Generally speaking,  specializ 
because (1) too many would be required, (2) the: 
would be used relatively little; clubs meet only one 
or twice a week and usually at the same period, a1 
(3) some of the other school settings—gymnasiu 
auditorium, stage, shops, and music room, for instanc 
are both appropriate and available. Also, classroon 
can be used for certain types of clubs. 
other kinds of clubs, such as recreational, specia 


However, fo 


rooms might be provided, equipped with tables f 
checkers, chess, and similar table games, and space fo 
the various kinds of floor recreations. In genera 
school clubs are fairly well housed and equipped. 

Publications —There are four main types of schoo 
publications—newspaper, magazine, yearbook, and 
handbook—all of which require a somewhat simila 
type of space and equipment. 

If the school has courses in journalism or printing 
the customary procedure is for the publication staff t 
use either of these two settings, and they are prob- 
ably somewhat adequate for ordinary usage. But i 
the small school the staff generally has to use a va- 
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nt classroom, a table stuck around somewhere, the 
incipal’s office, or some other equally unsuitable 
etting. 

Certainly, publications should have a permanent 
ome, and one properly equipped. The size of the 
oom and the amount and kind of equipment will de- 
end, obviously, upon the type and size of the publi- 
ition, the circulation, staff, and other relevant de- 
tails. The absolutely essential articles of equipment 
re desks and tables, filing cabinets 
for materials, small size for finance and circulation 


standard size 


lata, chairs, typewriters, cash box or drawer, racks 
and files for exchanges, bookcase with pertinent 
books, and storage space for back numbers, supplies, 
materials, etc. Duplicating and stapling devices are 
necessary for the production of certain types of non- 
printed publications. In larger schools an addressing 
machine, together with plate-making devices, and an 
idding machine may be necessary equipment for the 


publication office. 


School Bank.—The various forms of school bank- 
ing fall easily into two main types: (1) the “thrift 
system,” usually installed by some outside thrift, 
bank, or savings agency, in which the teacher herself, 
sometimes with the help of her students, receives sav- 
ings and sends them to the office which transfers them 
to the bank; and (2) a school “bank’’—a realistic 
institution in which the student himself makes his 
deposits and withdrawals. Because nearly all the 
activities of the first type are carried on by the 
teacher in her classroom, no special space is required, 
and no materials or equipment except those supplied 


by the sponsoring agency. However, the school bank 
requires both special space and equipment. 
In order to be a dignified and respected institution, 
a school bank must, first of all, look like a bank. A 
plan in which the students deposit money in the prin- 
cipal’s office, in some teacher’s classroom, or over a 
table in the corridor, does not represent an intriguing 
banking plan. A school bank requires a permanent 
setting, one definitely and deliberately designed for 
banking purposes only. The space should be large 
enough to accommodate the business. The equipment 
should include the usual bankers’ counters, grilled 
windows, money drawers, customers’ counter, filing 
and recording system, and perhaps adding machine, 
typewriter and safe. The more complicated devices 
comptometer, bookkeeping machines, etc., are not 
necessary in any except the largest banks. Also, a 
large bank will require a private office in which de- 
tails of certain banking procedures may be carried on. 
Frequently the commercial students are in charge 
of the bank, and as a result too often it is located in 
the commercial department in some not-too-accessible 
place. Such a location will militate against its effec- 
tiveness and usefulness. Convenience to trade is basic. 
In conclusion, some extra-curricular activities are 
already very well provided for in the matters of school 
space and equipment, but certain others, particularly 
the student council, are still homeless. Doubtless, as 
school authorities recognize the necessity of providing 
for their entire program, extra-curricular as well as 
curricular, these lacks in our present building and 
equipment plans will be properly taken care of. 








‘“‘DON’TS” FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL THEATER 


MICHAEL M. HARE 


Architect, New York City 


ROM an economic point of view perhaps, it is un- 
fortunate that 
school can never be a mere miniature of its close rela- 


the theater for the secondary 


tion, the community and the college theater. The 
most common error in small-theater planning is to 
assume that the stage to be used by “a mere school” 
may be smaller. Some school stages seem to be 
planned on the fantastic theory that stage areas 
should be proportioned to the age of the actors. All 
too often they are planned with the equally fallacious 
idea that the stage should be proportioned to the 
size of the auditorium. Common sense should show 
that the size of a stage has but little relation to the 
number of audience seats or to the age of the players. 
It is determined by entirely different factors. Even 
though for these reasons stage area varies but little, 
this must not be taken to mean that those who 
foot the bill for a secondary school theater will have 
to dole out the same amount of money as if they had 
provided a complete professional theater. 


The Problem of Stage Size and Lighting 

This criticism of present small-theater planning re- 
fers principally to the stage areas proper and in a 
lesser degree to the facilities backstage. Where the 
auditorium is concerned, the problem is different, as, 
in general, the smaller an auditorium, the more suc- 
cessful a production can be made, providing that it is 
not necessary to run the theater as a profit-making 
enterprise. 

To return to the problem of the stage. It is an 
unfortunate fact that incipient actors will require as 
much if not more room for scene shifting and storage 
than the professional company. Despite all this, there 
are very definite economies that can be made in the 
school theater and in its stage that are not as yet pos- 
sible in the professional theater, conditioned as the 
latter has been by high real estate values in New 
York City and the resulting habit of high stage lofts 
and narrow stage widths. These conventional high 
stage lofts are pretty efficient for scene shifting and 
may be put to good purpose for scenery storage, but 
they are most wasteful of space in any scheme where 
multiple use of all the facilities is desirable. Stages 
of a different type mentioned later have interesting 


possibilities. 
Another economy that may be made with safety lies 
in special lighting equipment. 


Money that can be 


paid out for lighting equipment is endless, and in o1 
moderate-size theater alone it can reach a figure as 
high as $50,000 without being wasteful. Yet, in th 
case of the school theater where funds are restricted 
it is obvious that it is much easier to add lighting 
equipment at a later date than it is to add space. It 
is possible to put on interesting and successful produ 
tions with only the most primitive equipment if ther 
is sufficient space, but the reverse is not equally true 


The Real Purpose of the School Theater 

In general, while planning the school stage it n 
always be kept in mind that the object is charact 
building and fostering the development of communit 
life, rather than the training of actors. Therefore, th 
only time when the school theater should be looked 
upon as closely paralleling the professional theater is 
when it is necessary to amortize the cost of the build 
ing by leasing it to professional road companies. This 
would weigh the scales in favor of the high stage loft 
and of course would dictate an increased size for thi 
auditorium. In fact, it would mean that betwee. 
1,000 and 1,500 seats would be needed in order to pro- 
vide sufficient admission money. This in turn means 
the expense of arranging for a variable capacity ot! 
auditorium, for school and community shows will not 
command that audience, and nothing is more destruc- 
tive of “good theater” than empty seats. Under thes 
circumstances, the auditorium must appear full when 
seating 600. 

However, it is most doubtful whether the road show 
will ever again come into its own sufficiently to justify 
warping the school stage for this purpose. Rather, it 
is better to foster the development of a local commu- 
nity group which will lease the theater and will hav 
more nearly the same requirements. All this there- 
fore makes me most partial to the horizontal stag 
or what I call the encircling stage (see illustration) 
In this plan the cubie footage, which would normall) 





be up in the air in a professional theater, can be at 
stage level and therefore have multiplicity of use fo! 
rehearsals, building of scenery, etc. The same cubi 
footage of stage must be provided in any event, bu’ 
if it is at ground level it will lower the cost, becauss 
it will permit the restriction of facilities that would 
otherwise be necessary. 

Having been entirely dogmatic on the problem of 
stage size, I shall now recant in part and admit that 
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Since one purpose of the encircling 
stage is to facilitate productions 
other than the usual ‘“picture- 
framed’’ type, emphasis on pros- 
cenium as a frame should be re- 
duced to a minimum 
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Right—The theater lounge at 
Wisconsin illustrates a multiple- 
use room. This space is used 
for rehearsals, both musical 
and theatrical. The furniture 
is made in units so that it can 
be combined either for use in 
the entr’acte or by groups giv- 
ing special parties 


Below—A small theater installed 
at the University of Wisconsin 
as an experiment in_ flexible 
stage arrangement. The stage 
is of the encircling type, else- 
where illustrated by diagram. 
it is, however, very restricted 
in size 


Michael M. Hare, ¢ 
Murray, Associated 
Simonson, Theater 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY—1942 
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Left—The lobby of the Experi- 
mental Theater at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin illustrates the 
large amount of entrance space 
needed even for the most 
limited auditorium 


Below—An acoustical expert, in 
association with the architect, 
determined the forms for the 
large auditorium at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Potwin, Acoustical Expert. 
M. Hare, Corbett and Mac- 
. Associated Architects. Lee 
onson, Theater Consultant. 
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Organization of a Community Theater 


if community activities not directly related to the theater are to be included, it is desirable to provide access from them to galle! 

exhibition space; and to isolate their quarters, along with the noisy stage or scene shop, in order to simplify the problem of redu 

Additional stage and shop entrances may become necessary. Parts of radio unit (viewin 
room, studio) can also serve as discussion rooms. 


ing background noises in auditorium. 
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purely experimental purposes it is possible to 
ea much smaller stage. The chief difficulty, how- 
er, is that such a stage is only a supplement to a 
ver stage and is only really useful when the large 
ve is occupied and the small stage is used by ex- 
erienced directors with a great deal of imagination 
1 proving ground. Its limitations are too great, 
rticularly if, as in a school, there is a desire to use 
large a cast as possible. 
Though I have said that, aside from stage and 
ekstage areas, the facilities could be reduced in- 
lefinitely in area (provided only that the building 
ode is not violated), in actual practice this is not de- 
sirable. It must be kept in mind constantly that the 
chool is not just hawking entertainment. At that 
me the local movie house will win every time. To 
he secondary school, particularly in these days, goes 
he job of education in democracy and in community 
ving. It is the school’s job to bring up citizens to 
KhnHOW one another and view one another’s problems 
vith understanding, and therefore it is eminently de- 
sirable that theater activities be used as media to 
raw people together not only on the stage but in the 
obbies. Theaters should be used to draw audience 
ind actors together in ways that they have not 
previously tried. Lobbies and lounge spaces should 
be arranged so as to invite discussion. Wherever pos- 
sible, they should serve as art galleries as well as 
obbies. Furthermore, the encircling stage is particu- 
arly recommended for schools because it tends to 
break down that conventional barrier between actors 
and audiences. The object in the school theater is not 
to achieve a realistic escape, but to promote joint ac- 
tivity; in fact, I think that if the Elizabethan practice 
of heckling from the stage floor could be revived, it 
would be a good thing. The objection to this will be 
raised that student actors are sufficiently terrified 
vithout this added, but in the first instance what is 
frightening is a sea of faces all blank and silent that 
you believe belong to people that come to criticize the 
show rather than to join in it. 


Things to Avoid and Prevent 

So much for the general requirements and _ philos- 
ophy. Other “don’ts” are: 

Don’t fool yourself into thinking that acoustics will 
take care of themselves. See that your architect em- 
ploys an adequate consultant. It is not possible to 
use the acoustical specification of some other theater 
and expect it to give satisfactory results. Each prob- 


lem differs. Furthermore, it is seldom desirable to 


take the recommendations of the manufacturers of 
acoustical material, since, with all the good-will in the 
world, they have a natural tendency to run up the 
bill and give you what is called a “dead house.” 

Don’t let your architect express his whimsy in the 
forms and decoration of the auditorium. The impor- 
tant thing in an auditorium is the people and their 
relation to the stage, not the architecture, which is 
good only inasmuch as it is unobtrusive. 

Don’t build the theater without air conditioning. 
John (). Public has had the benefits of air conditioning 
in movie theaters so long that he will not tolerate 
anything less. Men and women will sweat and fume 
at stale air which fifteen years ago they would not 
have remarked upon. The result will be that every- 
thing will seem less perfect to them than it is, because 
they are so uncomfortable. 

Don’t put windows in the auditorium. This is 
ridiculous, and there are always light leaks. Further- 
more, if the windows are open, as they undoubtedly 
will be if they exist, they destroy the air conditioning. 

Don’t skimp on workshops and rehearsal spaces. 
The benefit to be derived from school theatrical activ- 
ities is not confined to the performance. Students who 
for one reason or another do not act can join in the 
scene-making, costume-making, and related activities. 
These have an obvious social value. 

Don’t fail to provide adequate trap spaces below 
the entire acting area 

Further don’ts could be listed ad nauseam, but to 
do so would only lead to the conclusion that any 
“don’t” not specifically mentioned was permissible. 
However, it may be said in conclusion that if the rec- 
ommendations above are followed in general, and if 
common sense dictates the sight lines so that at least 
two-thirds of the acting area may be seen from any 
seat, then the difficulties which you may run into with 
your finished theater will be ones which can be modi- 
fied with time and money. On the other hand, if these 
preliminary don’ts are disregarded, you will end up 
with some malady for which there is no cure other 
than selling the building to the local Tiddledywinks 
Players and building a new one. 
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FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION 


DEPT. SU-42 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Evansville, Indiana 


CANADIAN FACTORY: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 





FAULTLESS DOUBLE BALL BEARING 
CHAIR CASTERS 


Designed especially for use on chairs in offices, study 
rooms and libraries, where quiet is essential. Of supe- 
rior construction, this caster has two full rows of 
hardened ball bearings swiveling freely in uninter- 
rupted raceways. Low over-all height, dust-proof con- 
struction. Bearings lubricated at factory. 
Furnished with either Ruberex (cushion 
tread) or Rockite (hard tread) wheel. A 
very easy swiveling caster. 








Copper Oxidized Finish 
Style Kind of Diam. of Wt. Per 
No. Wheel Wheel Set of 4 
2478 Ruberex 1 54" 1 Lb. 6 Oz. 
2479 Ruberex iy 1 Lb. 10 Oz. 
277 Rockite 1 54” 1 Lb. 6 Oz. 
277 Rockite i 1 Lb. 10 Oz 


Packed one set in a box. 


FAULTLESS DOUBLE WHEEL 
PIANO CASTER 


This double wheel, double ball 
bearing, noiseless Piano Caster 
has two rows of ball bearings 
operating in lubricated pymsence 

raceways. Used with No. 98 
socket. Wood Ferrule for use 
over socket for large drilled 
hole. Supplied with a plate, where this 
type is needed. 






Copper Oxidized Finish 
Style Diam. Kind of Wt. Per 
No. of Wheel Wheel Set of 4 
BW479-2 _ Ruberex 2 Lbs. 4 Oz. 
BW779-2 iy Rockite 2 Lbs. 4 Oz. 


Size Bore %" x 144". 


Packed one set in a box. 


FAULTLESS DESK CUPS 
Faultless Ruberex or Rockite Desk 
Cups are of nonbreakable, rust-proof 
> ere in a harmonizing brown 
shade 


Round Shape Desk Cups 





Style Wt. Per 
No. Set of 4 
RDC 1%’ 5 Oz. 

RDC 1%’ 7 Oz. 

Square Shape Desk Cups 

Style it. Per 
No. Set of 4 
SDC 1%’ 6 Oz. 
SDC 1%" 7 Oz. 
SDC 2’ 13 Oz. 
SDC 2%’ 15 Oz. 





Packed one set in a box. 


FAULTLESS CUSHION CHAIR GLIDES 


Faultless quiet Cushion Chair Glides are mounted in 
live rubber. Steel reinforcing frame prevents nail 
pulling out. Base is of hardened steel, copper oxidized, 
impervious to wear. Furnished with Spring Clip 
Socket for square or round tubing, %", 1” and 1'% 
Approx. wt. per box, 5 oz. 





Flexible Cushion Cushion Chair Glide 
Chair Glide Spring Clip Socket 
Style Diameter Style Diameter 
No. of Base No. of Base 

NRS %’ ORS 3 
NRS 1%’ ORS rAd 
NRS 1k’ 
NRS 1k’ 


Packed one set in a box. 
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Faultless Medium Duty 
Truck Caster has two com 
plete ball races, using best 
grade balls, all bearing surfaces 
hardened, special king pin construc 
tion, dust-proof. Furnished with 
Ball Bearing Ruberex wheel. A very 
strong, durable caster. 







Green Lacquer Finish 


Style Diam. Size Lbs. Cap 


No. Wheel Plate Each 
422-3 3” 3%"x 4’ 75 
422-4 4” 4° x 4” 100 


Packed in bulk. 


This Faultless Rigid Truck 
Caster is a desirable com- 
panion to the 400-Series. 
Made of extra heavy gauge 
steel, deeply corrugated to re- 
sist strain. Heavy axle, 
anchored to horn, is of large diam- 
eter, permitting smooth, easy roll- 
ing of the wheel. Ruberex, Ball 
Bearing wheel. 






Green Lacquer Finish 


Style Diam. Size Lbs. Cap. 
No. Wheel Plate Each 
522-3 3° 24" x 5” 100 
522-4 +" 3%" x 6%" 175 
Packed in bulk. 


This Faultless Ball Bearing Swivel! 
Caster is a companion caster to 
the 700-Series Caster. Furnished with 
Ruberex (cushion tread) Roller Bear- 
ing wheel. 





Green Lacquer Finish 


Style Diam. Size Lhs. Cap 
No. Wheel Plate Each 
323-5 $° raz 350 
323-8 8" 4°x7’ 400 


Packed in bulk. 


This Faultless Rigid Plate Caster is a 
companion caster to the 300-Series 
Faultless Swivel Plate Caster. The 
heights are identical with the 300- 
Series. It has a full drawn, formed, 
heavy gauge, steel horn. Furnished 
with Ruberex, Roller Bearing wheel. 


Green Lacquer Finish 


Style Diam. Size Lbs. Cap. 

No. Wheel Plate Each 
723-5 5” 4" x 4%" 350 
723-8 8" Sle" x 6356” 100 
Packed in bulk. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


655 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York 


Chicago 
London, England 


Boston os Angeles 


Toronto, Canada San Franciscé 








BDT BALOPTICON—For Slides Only 


This extremely popular model is inexpensive, sturdy in 
construction, compact, easi portable and highly efficient 
Its optical system is of exceptionally high quality and (de 
pending on the lamp and lens used) can be used at distances 
from 4 to 80 feet from the screen. Image sizes range up to 

large as 10 feet on the longer side. Maximum illumina- 
tion. Extremely simple to operate. Still film, micro-projec- 
tor and overhead projector attachments are available. The 
sturdy, tilting base is adjustable in two meridians and per 
mits leveling the Balopticon even when placed on an uneven 
urtace This mounting allows for changing the projection 

gle for screen at various heights. 


Model B is the same instrument as the BDT but without 
the tilting base. It is recommended for use where a perma 
nent installation is being made, although it is readily portable 


LRM AND ERM BALOPTICONS FOR OPAQUE 
OBJECTS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


The new ERM and LRM Balopticons for lantern slides 
ind opaque objects give brilliantly sharp screen images un- 
der actual class 
room conditions. An 
improved Built - In 
Blower- Cooling 


System safeguards 
efficiently objects 
being projected. 


The improved ob 
ject holder is en- 
tirely free from 
interfering obstruc- 
tions and permits 
projection of 6” x 
63%” areas of large 
maps, drawings or 
photographs. The 
door is arranged 
for convenience in placing solid objects in the projection 
area. 





SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Catalog E-11, “Balopticons and Accessories,’ completely 
describes our line of Balopticons, many of which were omitted 
here due to lack of space. Micro-Projectors for school and 
college use are the subjects for Catalog E-20. For informa- 
tive on Bausch & Lomb Microscopes and Spectographs see 
page 391 of this book 
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B&L 2” X 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Mariufactured to the high standards of performance that 
characterize all Bausch & Lomb projection equipment, the 
performance of the B&L 
2” x 2” Slide Projector 1s 


characterized by brilliant, 


crisp, sharply defined 
screen images plus com 
fort, safety and conven 
ience in operation. Shows 
black and white or color 
transparencies At leal 


instrument for showing 
slides made by the 
structor or by the stu 
dents themselves 

This projector 





stantially made and is 
fitted with a high effi 
ciency Bausch & Lomb optical system. This consists of a 
150 watt, single contact base bulb with a silvered, concave 
reflector, a triple lens condenser e lens of which is special 
heat absorbing, and a five-in 3.8 B&L Cinephor Pro- 


jection Lens of the same type as used in professional motion 
picture projectors. Slide carrier permits use of cardboard, 
metal or glass mounted slides. 


MODEL B MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Now Bausch & Loml 
a new low price ‘ 
standard compoun 


croscope Can be use 


offers a new Micro-Projector at 


Simply place the m 
croscope on the stage 
the projector in 
right position, apply the 
prism reflector cap to the 
microscope and focus the 
illuminator. Complete 
directions accompat 
each projector 

Investigate this é 
instrument before 
tory development 





mpleting your plans for science labora- 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE MICRO- 
PROJECTOR 


Especial designed and priced for 
igh schools, this extremely efficient 
t serves three definite purposes— 
projection of permanently mounted 


a screen from 4 to 15 feet 

ng drawings of micro- 
copic fields. (3) projection of living 
specimens in liquids. Exceptionally sturdy in construction. 
Has both coarse and fine focusing adjustment. <A _ two- 


power projection lens is included 


specimens Ol 
) sausal 
a 4 mak 





BALOPTICON TABLE 
The B&L Baloptico1 Table provides a 
means of placing a Balopticon where it can 
be used to best advantage It is portable 
(rollers on two front legs), and has a shelf 


underneath for slide boxes. 
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SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENLER 
| BUFFALO | 


SA 2 


Buffalo, New York 


Manufacturers of 


Microscopes—Microtomes—Optical Measuring Instruments 
Delineascopes—Photomicrographic Cameras 


New York . Chicago . Washington . 





COMBINATION CLASSROOM 
DELINEASCOPE 


This Model VA Delineascope projects 
both lantern slides and opaque objects. 
It projects postcards, photographs, 
drawings, pages in books, mineral and 
biological specimens. The back of the 
instrument is open so that illustrations 
in books of large size may be projected. 
An improved elevating device facilitates 
centering the picture on the screen. 
Furnished with or without cooling fan. 
A filmslide attachment may be added. 

Model V Delineascope is available for 
opaque projection only. 





NEW AUDITORIUM 
COLOR SLIDE DELINEASCOPE 


Details and colors can now be brought to the projection 
screen in lifelike clarity and vividness with this new 750 


watt Spencer Delineascope. 
It accommodates both 2” x 2” 


against film damage. 


WRITE DEPT. B13 


Boston 


and 3%” x4” slides and pro- 
jects a more brilliant image either size than has formerly 
been obtainable with the average 1000 watt slide projector. 
An ingenious cooling system provides complete protection 


BRANCH OFFICES 


. San Francisco . Los Angeles . Dallas . 





SCIENCE DELINEASCOPE 


Spencer Model B is designed for lec- 
ture table use and projects glass slides, 
materials in Petrie Dishes or other 
transparent objects from a_ horizontal 
platform. Numerous scientific experi- 
ments such as magnetic lines of force, 
surface tension, mechanics, electrolysis, 
etc., can be effectively dramatized by 
projection to the entire class. This 
eliminates large, cumbersome and often 
expensive experiment set-ups. 

The action of drawing or writing with 
a pencil on a ground glass slide can be 
projected. The shadow of any small 
pointer may be projected on the screen 
which is above and behind the lecturer. 


Columbus . St. 


Louis . Philadelphia . Atlanta 





DELINEASCOPE 
(for 2” x 2” slides) 


Available as 300-watt, 200-watt, 
watt or 100-watt instruments, this m: 
erate priced MK group of Spencer D¢ 
lineascopes is noted for an extraor 
nary brilliance of screen illuminatior 
Film safety is assured by a well vent 
lated lamphouse and, in the more pi 
erful models, by heat absorbing gl 
and a fan cooling unit. 

The MK-200 may be converted int 
300-watt model at any time by the addi 
tion of the fan cooling unit and a 300 
watt bulb. The slide temperature in the 
300-watt model is lower than in any 
other instrument of this type providi 
such brilliance of illumination. 


| 





CLASSROOM DELINEASCOPE 


convenience of the teacher. 


Spencer Model D, for the projection of glass slides 
classroom work, embodies several special features for 


+ 


It has a non-heat conducting 


carrying handle; a tilting and elevating device for 


veniently locating the picture on the screen; an aperture | 
the side of the lamphouse to illuminate manuscripts; specia 
optical system to insure remarkably sharp, brilliant pictures 


Sturdy, lightweight and extremely portable. 


FOR SPENCER MICROSCOPES SEE PAGE 392 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON SPENCER DELINEASCOPES 
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ased attention given to au- 
dio-visual aids to learning emphasizes the 
need for well designed and reliable equip- 
ALL built to withstand years of service. 
For more than three decades, the Edu- 
cational Department of RCA Victor has 
cooperated with schools by determining 
their needs and supplying suitable equip- 
ment and materials. Hundreds of spe- 
cial Victor records have been recorded to 
meet the specific requirements of teachers 
of music and other subjects. The latest 
advances in electronic arts from the RCA 
Laboratories have been inc 
radio receivers, RCA Victrolas, and radio- 
sound equipment for use in schools. Re- 
cording equipment, public address systems: 
motion picture projectors, test and labora- 


Tod the incre 


orporated in 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANU 


FACTURING CO., 


tory apparatus, receiving and powe' tubes, 
quipment —in 


transmitting e short, the 
extensive list of RCA Victor products gives 
the RCA Manufacturing Company® leading 
position among manufacturers of audio- 


aids to instruction. 
ts a brief review of 


rans which can 


visual 

This catalog presen 
the many RCA Victor prod 
be of invaluable assistance in various 
school situations. Perhaps y°" have some 
problem in the selection of appropriate 
audio-visual equipment for your school. The 
Educational Department and its hundreds 
of representatives throughout the United 
States are alwoys ot your service to rec 


ommend the best equipmen! for your sPe- 
rate) situation. All inquiries addressed to this 
Department will receive prompt attention. 


-INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





































CA Victor Master Control Radio-Sound 
Systems offer the principal or superin- 


tendent an efficient modern method of 
handling the ever increasing administra- 
tive duties of a school. Such systems not 
only make it easier to run the school, but 
also increase the efficiency of teaching 
throughout the school. In addition, they 
increase the effectiveness of instruction by 
enriching the curriculum. 


An RCA Victor Master Control Sound 
System enables the principal or superin- 
tendent to make simultaneous announce- 
ments to any or all parts of the school build- 
ing or grounds without leaving his office. It 
permits him to communicate with any or 
all teachers by merely throwing the proper 


switch and speaking into the microphone 
located either on his desk or in a separate 
control room connected with his office. 
Fire drills, first aid, emergencies, checking 
of attendance, health or general programs, 
controlled tests—all can be handled with a 
minimum of effort by a_ busy school 
executive. 


In addition to communication facilities, 
the system also contains radio receiving 
and record playing equipment. The many 
educational radio programs broadcast today 
can be distributed to any room or rooms in 
the school as desired. Teachers can sched- 
ule specific records to be played during the 
day for correlation with many subjects in 
the school curriculum. 














NEWS BROADCASTS RIGHT IN CLASSROOMS! 
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Increase Interest of History Class 





©) CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


By Means of Radio and Phonograph: 












Musical Programs Foreign Language 








Social Science tudy 
Programs Special Programs 
Current Events Physical Education 






Music Appreciation Speech Training 





‘VOICE AMPLIFICATION IN YOUR AUDITORIUM 


Means Increased Interest of Audience and Fewer Disciplinary Problems 






GENERAL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Record (or Radio) Marching Records 
Programs in 
Auditorium 






Records for 
Dancing Class 








Music Programs by 










School Band, Broadcasts of 
Orchestra. Significant Public 
Records Events 

Background Music Sound Effects for 
for Assembly Plays 






Speech Application 






GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE USE 








Announcements Program System 
YOU CAN LOCATE NURSE 
Communication Increased Efficiency OR OTHER ASSISTANCE 
: a immediately in Case 
Emergencies Student Training of Accident 
a Every Corner 
Discipline Controlled Testing 


of Your School 
afety Campaigns or Grounds 


“At Your 
Command” 


Instantly! 








EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 





Announcing Coaching of 
Outdoor Athletic Dramatics 






Events ae 
Visiting Lecturers 







Exercises on School 





C and Speakers 
yrounds 





P. T. A. Meetings 
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Commentary on In- @.. \ . 
door Sport Events School Dances and ~ : bi 

Stage Sound Effects Socials £ % LAI 
DESCRIPTION OF ATHLETIC EVENTS HELD IN GYMNASIUM 


increases Spectator Interest and Attendance 









CA Victor Master Control Radio-Sound 

Systems offer the principal or superin- 
tendent an efficient modern method of 
handling the ever increasing administra- 
tive duties of a school. Such systems not 
only make it easier to run the school, but 
also increase the efficiency of teaching 
throughout the school. In addition, they 
increase the effectiveness of instruction by 
enriching the curriculum. 


An RCA Victor Master Control Sound 
System enables the principal or superin- 
tendent to make simultaneous announce- 
ments to any or all parts of the school build- 
ing or grounds without leaving his office. It 
permits him to communicate with any or 
all teachers by merely throwing the proper 


switch and speaking into the microphone 


located either on his desk or in a separate 
control room connected with his office. 
Fire drills, first aid, emergencies, checking 
of attendance, health or general programs, 
controlled tests—all can be handled with a 
minimum of effort by a busy school 
executive. 


In addition to communication facilities, 
the system also contains radio receiving 
and record playing equipment. The many 
educational radio programs broadcast today 
can be distributed to any room or rooms in 
the school as desired. Teachers can sched- 
ule specific records to be played during the 
day for correlation with many subjects in 
the school curriculum. 
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NEWS BROADCASTS RIGHT IN CLASSROOMS! 


"> CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 2 
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By Means of Radio and Phonograph: wit 
; x 7 increase Interest of History Class 
Musical Programs Foreign Language " 
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Social Science tudy 

Programs Special Programs 
Current Events Physical Education 


Music Appreciation Speech Training 








VOICE AMPLIFICATION IN YOUR AUDITORIUN 


Means Increased Interest of Audience and Fewer Disciplinary Problems 


>> GENERAL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Record (or Radio) Marching Records 
Programs in 


: : Records for 
Auditorium 


Dancing Class 
Music Programs by 


School Band, Broadcasts of 
Orchestra. Significant Public 
Records Events 

Background Music Sound Effects for 
for Assembly Plays 


Speech Application 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE USE 


Announcements Program System 
YOU CAN LOCATE NURSE 
Communication Increased Efficiency OR OTHER ASSISTANCE 
immediately in Case 
Emergencies Student Training of Accident 
a Every Corner 
Discipline Controlled Testing 


of Your School 
or Grounds 


“At Your 
Command” 


Instantly! 


Safety Campaigns 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Announcing Coaching of 
Outdoor Athletic Dramatics 


Events -— 

: ' Visiting Lecturers 

Exercises on School : 

and Speakers 

Commentary on In- P. T. A. Meetings 
door Sport Events School Dances and 


Stage Sound Effects Socials 


Grounds 








DESCRIPTION OF ATHLETIC EVENTS HELD IN GYMNASIUM 


Increases Spectator Interest and Attendance 
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VICTOR RECORDS | 
FOR SCHOOLS 





Since 1911 VICTOR RECORDS have been promi- 
nent teaching aids in American classrooms. Close 
cooperation with schools has enabled the Educa- 
tional Department of the RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., to produce Victor Records which 
meet the requirements among schools for effective 
aids to the teaching of music, music appreciation, 
literature, English, speech, foreign languages, and 
many other subjects. 


Today, in practically every subject from kinder- 
garten through college, VICTOR RECORDS are 
being used to quicken interest and increase learn- 
ing among millions of students. Included on 
these pages are many special catalogs, books, and 
folders designed to help you select the VICTOR 
RECORDS most suitable for use in your school. 


The catalog, VICTOR RECORDS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, contains a graded list of VICTOR RECORDS 
which have been recorded for use in the elementary grades. 
It is organized and indexed to provide the required informa- 
tion concerning hundreds of available records. It contains 
lists of recorded songs and stories for children, songs for 
rural schools, instrumental music, rhythm bands and 
orchestras, folk songs, and records for integration with many 
other subjects. It will be mailed from Camden to interested 
teachers and supervisors upon request. 


The VICTOR RECORD CATALOG is a veritable encyclopedia 
of recorded music, and includes the outstanding works of 
all major composers recorded by the world’s leading artists 
and musical organizations. It contains cross indexing and 
many special classifications which will be of the greatest 
assistance to teachers and students in high schools and 
colleges. It also contains much useful information concern- 


ing composers, artists, and musical groups. The catalog is 


available from the Victor Record Dealer from whom you 
purchase records. 








by all whe are interested in music, 





VICTOR BOOK OF THE OPERA $2.00 
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music, with analysis of all 
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‘SPECIAL VICTOR RECORD BOOKLETS © 
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The booklet, VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
INTEGRATED UNITS OF LEARNING, 
lists the Victor Records suggested for 
use with the most im t Units of 
Learning now comm emphasized in 
elementary schools. e records sug- 
gested will be valuable in maintaining 
interest and will make a definite and 
vital contribution to the progress of the 
Unit. 


RURAL UNITS I AND II has been pre- 
pared to fill the steady and growing de- 
mand for an organ series of recorded 
music for use in rural schools. It is an 
attractive, forty page booklet which con- 
tains simple instructions for the use of 
26 selected Victor records for teaching 
music appreciation. More than 150 com- 
positions are recorded on the 26 records. 


The art of folk dancing is enjoying a 
well deserved revival everywhere, es- 

‘ially in schools. This booklet, FOLK 
DANCING, SINGING GAMES, AND 
OLD FASHIONED DANCES, was - 


= rr to provide a com t 
sting of all Victor and Bluebird Records 
in these classifications. It should be 


most helpful to teachers in planning 
such activities, 


‘MJSIC TEXT AND REFERENCE BC 


These RCA Victor publications are used extensively 
in schools 2s text and reference books on music. 
They contain pertinent discussions of music and com- 
posers and are written in a language understandable 


MUSIC AND ROMANCE 


For junior and senior high 
schools. An unsurpassed text 
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and reference book for student ILOREN 
and tescher of music appre- =, Pres schools. An 
ciation—1941 edition. outlined course to assist the 











£ ABOVE BOOKLETS ARE FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND 









teacher of music appreciation in 


grades one to six. 


Musie teachers will weleome : 
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For Voice Training . . . Speech Cor- 
rection . . . Public Speaking... 
Glee Clubs . . . Choral Work... 
Dramatic Presentations . . . School 
Bands and Orchestras . . . Special 
Events 


Teachers and school executives have 
four 1 that the use of recording equip- 
ment provides them with the most 
accurate and scientific means of deter- 
mining and correcting speech defects 

and measuring pupils’ progress in speech 
and music instruction. Recorders are 
also invaluable for recording radio talks 
by prominent speakers, for the study and 


pronunciation of foreign languages, and 


for the recording of school plays, dramas, 
debates, and many other uses. Different 
models are available to meet special 
requirements. 











LABORATORY ana 
TEST EQUIPMENT 


RCA 16 m. m. 
PROJECTOR | 


Designed by the same RCA Engineers who 
designed the RCA Photophone Sound Record- 
ing and Reproducing Equipment used by 
motion picture producers and in the majority 
of the world’s motion picture theatres. 


THE RIDER 





FEATURES 


RCA Stabilized Sound—superior in life- 
like reproduction—with sufficient volume 
for practically all situations where 16mm. 
sound films are used. Variable Tone Con- 
trols assure the best reproduction of various 
types of sound input. 


Brilliant Projection—using a specially de- 
signed optical system and larger (f.1.65) 
objective lens to provide greater illumina- 
tion and more even distribution of light 
with 750 or 1000 watt lamp. 


Simplified Threading—A threading line, 
east on the projection block, makes this 
sound projector as easy to thread as a 
silent projector. Large 16-tooth sprockets 
engage four to five holes at all times, 
avold abrupt bends, and increase the life 
of film. The lower loop is adjustable 
while in operation. 


Theatrical Framing—A special type of 
framing device does not move picture 
area on the screen and thus eliminates 
change of projector position while framing. 


CHECK 


MAIL 


NO POSTAGE 
REQUIRED 


The film is kept in the center of most 
efficient projection light at all times. 


Efficient Cooling— Specially designed blow- 
er scroll cools lamp, amplifier and aperture 
gate. Lamp house barely warm while in 
operation. Life of lamp increased. Lamp 
may be removed quickly and easily. 


Operating Ease—All controls on the pro- 
jector are conveniently located, grouped 
according to function to reduce possibility 
of error. 


Easy Cleaning—of aperture gate, condenser 
lens system and reflector to provide maxi- 
mum operating efficiency at all times. 


One Point Lubrication—Permanently lubri- 
cated journals throughout. One Point 
Lubrication of high speed parts. 


Nation-wide Service—available every- 
where to assure finest operation of pro- 
jection equipment at all times. 





CHANALYST 


Of particular interest to schools is 

this new RCA instrument. it is 

designed to locate quickly the 

source of troubles in faulty radio 

receivers. it does this by tracing 

the signal from where it enters the 

radio receiver (the antenna) right 

through the set to the loudspeaker. 

The Rider Chanalyst is particularly useful in explaining the operation of a radio receiver— 
for, in tracing the signal, which is visually indicated by the Chanalyst, the student is able 
to follow the course of the signal right through the receiver and thus better understand 
how a receiver works. Used in connection with an RCA Oscillograph, it enables the student 
to actually see the wave form of the various currents and, therefore, more clearly under- 
stand the circuits and their functions. 


COMPLETE CATALOGS OF RCA 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


=» Due to space limitations only one 
of the many useful RCA instruments 
is mentioned here. Dozens of 
others are described in these two 
new catalogs which are available 
upon request. Write the Educa- 
tional Department, RCA Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
(Parts and Accessories) 
RCA MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 
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RCA Victor radio receivers and RCA Victrolas are 
designed to meet the radio and record playing re- 
quirements of any school. The sketch below illus- 
trates one up-to-date method of equipping a school. 
Console radio-phonograph combinations are used 
in the Auditorium and Music Room, and table 
model radio receivers, with or without a phono- 
graph, are used in the individual class rooms. Thus 
each classroom has available, at all times, individual 
equipment for playing records or receiving educa- 


tional broadcasts. 


Radios and Phonographs 
Aid in Teaching 


DANCING 
TYPEWRITING 
HISTORY 

VOICE TRAINING 
LITERATURE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CURRENT EVENTS 
GYMNASTICS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
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ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


MODERN SCHOOLS STAY MODERN WITH RCA TUBES IN THEIR SOUND EQUIPMENT 


od 
AUDIO VISUAL 
SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Form 184724 


AGP Wy lefilthiclaitigiil: mae) 


Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation 


of America « In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. Established 1909. Export Department: 


100 Varick St., 


TELETALK SYSTEMS 
of Amplified 


Intercommunication 


Teletalk provides instant 2- 
way natural voice communi- 
cation between rooms, de- 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products 
ompany and Western Electric ¢ 


and Telegraph ( 


partments and buildings. reiephone 
Models such as the Master 
Unit illustrated at right are 
available to accommodate 
up to 24 stations in a system. 


Stations may be called indi- 





vidually, or any selected 

12-Station Master Teletalk Unit 

Model 212AM. Annunciators 

indicate when another station 
is calling. 


group of stations (or all sta- 
tions) may be called simul- 
taneously—thus providing = 
the facilities for public ad- 
dress and paging as well as 
intercommunication. 





Teletalk operates directly 


Speaker-Microphone station 
5A-45B with push button 
Annunciator signal. 


from the light circuit. In- 
stallation merely requires that interconnecting wires 
be provided between stations. Where all communica- 
tions are from or to a single Master Station, the use of 
Speaker-Microphones for outlying locations gives effi- 


cient service at very moderate cost. 


Master Units are available with Earphones or Handsets 
for confidential conversation, with Annunciators and 
other facilities to meet individual or special require- 
ments. Catalog on request. 


Larger Intercommunication Systems 


Teletalk Amplified Inter- 
communication is also 
available for large schools, 
institutions, colleges and 
universities requiring sys- 
tems of 30 stations up to 
200 or more. A central or 


Master Station, usually lo- 





cated in the business or 
principal's office, can call 


Illustration shows Teletalk Master 
Station with facilities for commu- 
nicating with 96 rooms. Earphone 
is used for confidential reception 


any room or department 
and hold two-way conver- 
sation; or signalsthat come through the built-in Annuncia- 
tor system notify when any outlying station wishes to talk. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


lele 


New York City. Cable Address: ‘‘ARLAB’’, New York City 


talk 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


This equipment can be varied 
to meet any special commu- 
nication requirements. Pro- 
visions for confidential con- 
versation, paging, sound dis- 


tribution and public address 





may be included. 


S. Paien »f American 


ympany, Incorpor 


under L 


Webster Electric Sound Systems 

Webster Electric Sound 1 
Equipment is available 
to meet every schoo! re- 
quirement from small 
classroom to large audi- 





torium, amphitheatre 
and athletic stadium. 


Systems are available in 
5-, 10-, 12-, 20- and 50- 


watt power, with micro- 





50-watt Portable or Fixed Sound 
System with Amplifier. 


phones, amplifiers, 


speakers and full equipment. Booster Power Stages 


are used where 100 or more watts are required. 


Whatever you need in Sound Equipment is available 
through Webster Electric, with the Webster Electric 
guaranty of quality and performance. Sound Equip- 
ment Catalog on request. 


Webster Electric Sound Distribution Systems 


Facilities for sound distribution to any number of loca- 
tions can be provided through Webster Electric Cabi- 
net Type Amplifier Systems. Announcements, paging, 
and the distribution of speech, signals, recordings 
and radio programs—any or all of these can be trans- 
mitted through this equipment with natural tone 
quality. 

Webster Electric Sound Distribution 
Systems are now in use in schools, col- 
leges and universities from coast to 
coast. Consult Classified Tele- 
phone Directory for the name of your 


your 


nearest dealer or distributor, or write 


direct detailing your specific needs. 


This cabinet type amplifier provides sound distribution 

for 60 rooms in several buildings of a great educa- 

tional institution. Built into the panel are a phonograph 

pick-up and turntable, a 3-band radio, monitor speaker, 

and 60 3-position switches for intercommunication and 
sound distribution. 
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abinates CORPORATION 


DEPT. AS 42 


2839 N 


. Western Avenue, Chicago, III. 








8 M M MODEL "A-s8" 
HOME MOVIE PROJECTOR 


500 Watt Illumination. Re- $ 
| verse -. 400 Ft. Reel Capacity 115 


B.. M'M SILENT MODEL “FD” 
50 Watt Illumination. F 1.6 - $160 


ee Reverse and Stills . 












16 M M SILENT MODEL “YC 
750-1000 Watt illu 
tible into Sound Mode 


1600 Ft. Reel Cap el YSA es $910 





16 M'M SILENT gg vel ‘uUc” 


750 Watt Illumination. “Convertible 
into Sound Models UA anc = 
UAB" $19 








, 








16 M M SOUND-ON-FILM 
MODEL “YSA” 


Silent-Sound Speeds—Mix- $ 
ing, Reverse, Still Pictures 375 
Model ‘‘YA’’, without Reverse-Stills $345 







16 M M SOUND-ON.-FILM 
MODEL "XA" 
750-1000 Watt Illumin 
Phono. Mixing with So 
Sound Speed Only. . 



















TRI-PURPOSE PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM, MODEL PA-1 


Provides Vol. for Aud 
up to 10,000. Amplitier only renly. = $185 


16 M/M AMPRO-ARC 
SOUND-ON-FILM MODEL “AA” 


1295 















16 M M SOUND-ON.-FILM 
ODEL “UA” 
750 Watt Illumination. Mic. and 


Phono. Mixing with Sound. § 
Still Pictures and Reverse 410 


16 M’M SOUND-ON.-FILM 
MODEL “UAB” 

as Model “UA” but « i 

in Sound-Proofed Blimp Case $435 


va 















A POPULAR COMBINATION 


Low Priced Classroom Mode! wit! 
Tri-Purpose Amplifer and 
Projector Stand 


DUAL OPERATION OF “YSA” 

With TRI-PURPOSE AMPLIFIER 

Mounted on Ampro. Projector 
Stands 






















A PROJECTOR FOR EVERY ScuHooLt NEED 


New models and important basic improvements feature the 
new Ampro line of precision projectors. In Model A-8 Am- 
pro brings for the first time full 16 mm. quality into the popu- 
lar priced 8mm. field. Two convertible models now enable 
the far-sighted purchaser to obtain silent projectors with full 
provision for later conversion into modern sound projectors. 
Additional mixing facilities with microphone or phonograph 
are now available on the increasingly popular Model XA and 
YSA. In Models UA and UAB there is offered complete flex- 
ibility—mixing of sound from film, microphone and phono- 
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graph—with adequate range of volume for either classrooms 
or auditoriums. The new Ampro Tri-Purpose Public Ad 
dress System alone or in conjunction with Ampro projectors 
meets a great variety of needs. 

In addition to the many outstanding Ampro features—Am 
pro units incorporate a splendid precision quality that has 
won for them recognition the world over as outstanding 
values in the field of motion picture projection. Send for 
complete catalog giving detailed description of the entire 
Ampro line, 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 


1850 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


LONDON 





Manufacturer of FILMO and FILMOSOUND 
Educational, Professional, and Personal Motion Picture Equipment 
Operator of Filmosound Library of Sound and Silent Films 


Here’s Film Service as Educators Want It! 


@ Bell & Howell Filmosound Li- 
brary is constantly combing the 
world’s sources for suitable school 
films to keep this finest film rental 
library always fresh, always grow- 
ing even larger. It continually 
encourages capable producers to 
prepare new films to meet the cur- 
rent school needs that its perpetual 
research has revealed. It zealously 
guards its reputation for filling 
rental orders promptly, efficiently, 
and with prints that are in good 
condition, 

But Filmosound Library is not con- 
tent to stop with this fine service. 
For years this library has been 
making it ever easier for educa- 
tors to find appropriate, effective 
films for any need—with freedom 
from guesswork and elimination of 
misunderstandings and disappoint- 
ments. 


The fruits of these efforts are 
the current editions of three film 
catalogs—one each on Educational, 
Religious, and Recreational films— 


plus an “Educational Film Utiliza- 
tion Digest.” All four booklets 
have won educators’ enthusiastic 
approval. 


Get These Helpful 
Film Booklets! 


Educational Film Utilization Di- 
gest. Cross - indexes 1187 films, 
quotes their rental and purchase 
or lease rates, and states type 
(sound or silent), length, age level 
rating, and subject matter area, as 





elt See 
Bell & Howell 2 . = 
1c FILMOSOL a, a 
| Lt B mA ii = 
EDUCATIONAL UTILIZA 








a ] 
TION DIGEST i 
—— ih 








well as teachers’ evaluation of 
each film as to technical quality 
and subject coverage. Includes 
references to catalog pages where 
objective film reviews may be con- 
sulted. Write for a free copy. 
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Educational, Religious, and Recre- 
ational Film Catalogs. Three sepa- 
rate booklets, each a rich source 
of films for the indicated use, each 
well organized for easy reference. 
Free to 16 mm. sound film projec- 
tor users; 25¢ each to others. 
Write for copies, stating make and 
serial number of your sound film 
projector. 


B & H Visual Equipment 






PRECISION-BUILT BY THE MAKERS 
OF HOLLYWOOD’S PREFERRED 
STUDIO EQUIPMENT TO GIVE PRO- 
FESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMA- 
TEUR EASE 








FILMO 

SLIDE 
16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTORS MASTER 16 mm. SILENT FILM PROJECTORS 
Present both sound and silent films with PROJECTOR Models for classroom, auditorium, or 





theater-quality sound and picture repro- 





combination use; all providing superior 
projection, easy operation, complete pro- 





duction. Easy to operate. Noted for last- 

ing dependability in rigorous school serv- tection from film damage, with the sturdy 

ice. Full range of models from compact Brings new brilliance and sharpness B&H construction which gives years of 

Filmosounds (like the ‘Utility’ model to the projection of 2- x 2-inch trouble-free service. 

pictured) to the Filmoarc, which offers transparencies, color or black-and- Quality Accessories—Extend the scope of your 

powerful arc illumination for the largest white. 1000-, 750-, or 500-watt sound film projector with a B&H Disc Recorder 

school auditorium and permits the use of lamp. 3i%-, 5-, or 7%-inch lens. and Record Player, or a Phonograph Transcrip- 

safe, economical 16mm. film for audi- Precision construction. Con Sarees, Vee 6 Ren Seeennee met 
commentaries through Filmosound amplifier and 

nces otherwise considered too large. speaker. 
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(Dept. U-1) 





Pra ABA at . — 


pATENTED SAFETY FILM TRIP — Film is auto- 
inst damage at every point where 


matically protected agai 
arise. EXCLUSIVE. 


emergency might 

SWING ouT LENS MOUNT — Easy access to 
channel and aperture plate for removal of dirt and grit. Pre- 
vents scratches and abrasions. OTHER VICTOR EXCLUSIVE. 


pUAL FLEXO 
ture prevents i 
“gpring-over ins 























_— this vitally important fea- 
erforations- Victor pawls will 


of punch holes in film. 












oF — Provides simplest 
\—prevents 








OFFSET FI 
rmits film to flow naturally o” one side of channe 
ave" d makes possible Victor’ exclusive 
| greater film protection. 






Mecreen image w n f 
single over-sized feed sprocket for stil 
SPIRA DRAFT LAMP HOUSE — Unmatched effi- 
ciency — long lamp life — no over-heating of mechanism and 
projector body because of exclusive § iral draft action pro- 

duced by unique lamp house an fan construction. 
vicTOR AMPLIFIERS — Finer sound fidelity has been 
achieved through construction in Victor's own sound \aboratories, 
where engineers specifically design for jomm film requirements. 
Two STABILIZING FILTERS _— In Victor's Sound 
Head construction, two separate revolving filters are usec: No 
\ t World's finest 


d variation can occur. esult — 
i ° additional gadgets or snubbers required. 



















































film spee 
sound reproduction. 
NO REFOCUSING FOR COLOR — Victor's station- 
se exciter lamp can project 4 
lens that entirely elimin- 


separate sound lens 


a 
or making adjustments. N 
«ats, No extra cost—No added confusion. 


— Variable voltage con 
i efficiency 2" 











HOTO ELECTRIC CELL 
is vitally important because it assures high 
\\ lite without over or under load. 








tro 
extra long ce 

JACKS — Simple plug-in attachments for large 
pooster amplifiers, extra speakers, microphones and record fturn- 
ables. All accessible from outside of the case- 

MULTIPLE-USE DESIGN — Exclusive extra 
ture. Units can be added to basic sound projector making 
available combinations to perfectly care for every requirement. 
One projector unit serves all purposes- 
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DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 42 A. U., 2711 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


————— 











Reg. U.S.Pat. Off. 








Sime 














S C R E E N S DA-LITE MODEL B 


Famous For Quality is a high-quality, low-cost hanging 


screen with Da-Lite’s Glass-Beaded 


fabric, spring roller-mounted in a 
For 33 Years protective case. 





Scene from “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” 
metion picture film of H. J. Heinz Company, as 
shown on the Da-Lite Challenger 





ier: | me tit] 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER SCREEN 


This convenient model can be set up in- 
stantly anywhere, yet folds compactly for easy 
carrying—a definite advantage where the screen 
must be used in several classrooms. The Chal- 








ih bhatt 























= 
= lenger, with its square tubing in both center . 
4 rod of tripod and extension -support, simple DA-LITE ELECTROL HANGING SCREEN 
adjustment of height, famous Da-Lite glass- For auditoriums and large classrooms, the electrically operated 
beaded surface, and other superior features, ELECTROL offers utmost convenience and long life. It is the only 
is first choice of leading schools and universi- shee siaietiaibiihe astiiah’ and ae a ; } 
ties and prominent users of industrial films, y . reen ever built for non-theatrical showings. Screen 
; such as General Mills. Inc.. Perfect Circle Co., fabric, roller mounting, motor and gear drive are housed in one 
' Deere & Co., and Great Northern Railway Co. compact unit which can be quickly installed. The screen is unrolled 
lt is durably built to give many extra years and rerolled by electrical control. Sizes up to 20 ft. by 20 ft. 
of trouble-free service. 12 sizes from 30” by . 
10” to 70” by 94". 
Free. Send for Da-Lite’s 
f 10-page data book on_ screens, 
describing these and other mod- 
els and containing valuable in- 
formation on the selection and 
care of all types of projection 
DA-LITE screens. Write for your free 
REPLACEMENT copy now. 
FABRICS 
If your screen 
i irfaces have  be- 
me soiled or dam- — 
ged, ask about re- 











acing them with 
la-Lite Glass-Beaded, white or silver surfaced fab- DA-LITE JUNIOR SCREEN 
s! On Da-Lite Screens there is no additional 


bor charge for mounting. Da-Lite fabrics are avail- 
Special sizes is practical and economical. It has 


Da-Lite’s finest glass-beaded surface. 


For small groups, this table model 





‘le for all standard sizes of screens. 
ioted on request. 
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ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Announces Its Library of One Hundred Eighty-Six Sound Films Prepared Specifically for Teaching 


SOCIAL STUDIES (62 subjects) 
Problems of Human Living 
Colonial Children 
Navajo Children 
French-Canadian Children 
Eskimo Children 
Mexican Children 
Children of Holland 
Children of Sw'tzerland 
Children of China 
Children of Japan 
Exploration and Discovery 
Early Settlers of New England 
A Planter of Colonial Virginia 
Kentucky Pioneers 
Life in Old Louisiana 
Westward Movement 
Flatboat Pioneers 
Pioneers of the Plains 
People of Alaska 
Navajo Indians 
Land of Mexico 
People of Mexico 
Argentina (People of Buenos Aires) 
Brazil (People of the Plantations) 
Chile (People of the Country Estates) 
Peru (People of the Mountains) 
People of Hawaii 
People of Western China 
A Backward Civilization 
Pygmies of Africa (2 Reels) 

A People of the Congo 
The Watussi of Africa 
Canals of England (2 Reels) 
Development of Transportation 
Development of Communication 
Growth of Cities 

Arteries of the City 

An Airplane Trip 

A Boat Trip 

The Passenger Train 

Our Earth 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Conservation 

Water Power 

City Water Supply 
Defending the City’s Health 
The Fireman 

The Policeman 

Safety in the Home 
Shell-Fishing 

New England Fishermen 
The Wheat Farmer 

The Corn Farmer 
Irrigation Farming 

The Truck Farmer 

The Cattleman 

The Orange Grower 
Science and Agriculture 
Industrial Revolution 

The Machine Maker 
Chemistry and a Changing World 
Choosing Your Vocation 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (58 subjects) 
Human Biology 


Mechanisms of Breathing 
The Heart and Circulation 


WRITE DEPARTMENT ASU FOR FURTHER DESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS INCLUDING 


(Additional Subjects are in Preparation) 


Human Biology—(Cont’d.) 

The Nervous System 

Eyes and Their Care 

The Work of the Kidneys 
Control of Body Temperature 
Endocrine Glands 

Foods and Nutrition 

Digestion of Foods 

The Alimentary Tract 

Posture and Exercise 
Reproduction Among Mammals 
Heredity 

Body Defenses Against Disease 
Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Home Nursing 

First Aid 


Plant Life 

Plant Growth 
Roots of Plants 
Leaves 

Flowers at Work 
Seed Dispersal 
Fungus Plants 
The Dodder 
Plant Traps 
Gardening 





Animal Life 

Animals of the Zoo 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
Farm Animals 

Poultry on the Farm 
The Horse 

Gray Squirrel 

Robin Redbreast 

Three Little Kittens 
Shep—The Farm Dog 
Black Bear Twins 
Elephants 

Geats 

Animals in Modern Life 
The Frog 

The Snapping Turtle 
Tiny Water Animals 
The Sunfish 

Beach and Sea Animals 
Pond Insects 

The Honey Bee 

Moths 

Butterflies 

The House-Fly 

Beetles 

Aphids 

Spiders 

Thrushes and Relatives 
Birds of Prey 

Animal Life 

Reactions in Plants and Animals 
How Nature Protects Animals 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES (33 subjects) 
Astronomy 
The Earth in Motion 
The Solar Family 
The Moon 
Exploring the Universe 


Geology 

The Work of Rivers 

Ground Water 

The Work of the Atmosphere 
Geological Work of Ice 
Mountain Building 

Volcanoes in Action 

The Earth’s Rocky Crust 

The Wearing Away of the Land 
The Work of Running Water 


Physics 

Energy and Its Transformations 
Simple Machines 

Electrostatics 

Electrodynamics 

Electrons 

Sound Waves and Their Sources 
Fundamentals of Acoustics 
Light Waves and Their Uses 
Thermodynamics 

Fuels and Heat 

Distributing Heat Energy 
Theory of Flight 

Problems of Flight 

The Weather 


Chemistry 
Oxidation and Reduction 
Molecular Theory of Matter 
Electrochemistry 
Colloids 
Velocity of Chemical Reactions 
Catalysis 

ART (6 subjects) 
Metal Craft 
Pottery Making 
Plastic Art 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico 
Furniture Craftsmen 
The Modern Lithographer 


MUSIC (5 subjects) 
The String Choir 
The Woodwind Choir 
The Brass Choir 
The Percussion Group 
The Symphony Orchestra 

ATHLETICS (4 subjects) 
Dashes, Hurdles and Relays (2 Reels) 
Weight Events 
Jumps and Pole Vault 
Distance Races 
TEACHER TRAINING (6 subjects) 

Bring the World to the Classroom (2 Reels 
Teaching with Sound Films 
Dynamic Learning (2 Reels) 
Guidance in Public Schools (2 Reels) 
Differences in Arithmetic (2 Reels) 
The Primary Teacher at Work (2 Reels) 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (12 subjects) 


Yale Films of Child Development (11) 
Stages of Child Growth 


THE UTILIZATION CHART SHOWING THE 


APPLICATION OF EACH FILM TO DIFFERENT COURSES OF STUDY 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Schenectady, New York 


2 Educational Motion Pictures 


The General Electric Company is glad to lend any 





of its 45 motion pi tures to schools, colleges, or other 





organized groups. Films for distribution in the 
United States are lent free, except for a small ship- 
ping charge. Ask for the new catalog, GES-402G, 
by writing to the Visual Instruction Section, Pub- 
licity Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., or to the nearest G-E office. 


The new films listed below are particularly recom- 


mended: 





CURVES OF COLOR No. S-2451 


A beautiful, all-color story of the “recording photo- 
electric spectrophotometer,” which can distinguish 
over two million shades of color and then draw a 
“curve” of each color. The film runs ten minutes and 


is available in 16-mm size only. 
X RAYS No. S-2464 


A 40-minute story of X rays from the time of their 
discovery by Roentgen to the most modern, up-to- 
date applications of the famous Coolidge tube. The 
film shows how X rays have become vital to the 
medical profession and to industry. Dr. Coolidge, 
himself, tells what X rays are and how they are 


pre »duced. 





RAILROADIN’ No. S-2466 


Stirringly portrayed, this 30-minute production 





Kee 


MOTHERS (ate a hee nme ette 
ARTISANS WEGHAAISS e LENB) 
DREADFUL CASUALITY! 
LOCOMOTIVE RAIL AGAD! 
BURE OF NEW YORK !! 


nc ote, a 


shows many scenes from the colorful history of the 








railroad industry. The whole story is vividly shown 


in full color—from the days of early opposition, 








through the role of the railroads in pioneering the 


great West, to the fast, luxurious trains of today. 


‘\ 
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THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 


118 Port Watson St. 
Cortland, New York 





FOLDING PRODUCTS 





ALL 
METAL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 














FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


The construction feature of an all-steel frame (Note 





DELUXE FOLDING CHAIRS 


Hostess Del] 
chairs depart 
ly from old 
construction princi- 
ples. Here is 
back and full 
all-steel, all-rivet 
folding chair, up! 
stered both back 
seat. When f 
the upholstering 
between two prot 
ing metal parts tl 
form back and s¢ 
thus. elimi 
danger of 
to upholstery 
ing storage. Hoste 
DeLuxe chairs a1 
obtainable in 
color combinati 
and all metal pat 
are finished in be 
tiful metallic colo 
All chairs 
equipped with lar 
pure rubber feet 


illustration) gives exceptional lightness with superior 
strength and rigidity. Frame and legs are of 1 x 1 
x %4” high carbon angle steel. The legs are finished 
in buff, and the frame black enamel. 

One man can quickly set them up or knock them 
down by a simple swing of the legs. The legs operate 
in units of two. Automatic locking device with posi- 
tive catch requires no manipulation. 

The tops are regularly furnished with beautifully 
grained ply panel, finished with two coats of heat and 
stain resisting hot-spray lacquer. All tops are oil 













dipped to resist warpage, and all edges are protected THE VERTICAL TRUCK. Allows 


one man to move twenty-four 
chairs with ease. Obtainable in 


with an attractive steel moulding around the entire 
. colors to match chairs. 


top. 
Obtainable in various sizes including the rounds; 


also with tempered masonite and linoleum tops. 


Fi 


Stacks 6 to 19" 
Inches 






THE HORIZONTAL TRUCK. For 
under stage auditorium use. Car- 
ries 36 chairs. Special trucks 
built to specification. 
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INC. 


Syracuse, New York 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE STAGES 








The stage of the New Central 


Theatre at Passaic, New Jersey 


4 
! 
i 


John and Drew Eberson, 


Architects 


An outstanding example of cor- 
rect theatre construction that 
can be readily adapted to the 


needs of any school or university 


Wh 
it 


li 
| ii 


oi Wa 
ETT 











MI ' DERN construction of school and university auditoriums demands a stage that is “professional” in its 
| ; 


characteristics—a stage 


e shown to advantage ; 


where school dramatics can be produced effectively 


where lectures and concerts can be suitably staged. lhe 


where sound pictures can 


“professional” stage illus- 


trated provides a most practical solution to many problems. 


he valance and proscenium draw curtains lend charm 


nd atmosphere to the proscenium while the grand drape, 
rmentors and main act curtains furnish a background for 
ectures, speakers and soloists as well as proper masking for 
he picture screen and sound horns. The ceiling borders 
ipply masking overhead and for the border lights, the proper 
pacing of which is very important and requires careful 
ilculation. 

Side legs eliminate the unsightly draw curtains so often 
ed on school stages and provide side entrances at many 
ints. They also permit cross-lighting, proper ventilation 
d a clear view of the complete stage for directors, stage- 
inds and switchboard operators. Mid-stage curtains allow 
e stage to be “cut down to size” 


illustrated Band Wagon is electrically operated, moves 
quietly even with the added weight of the band and their 
instruments, and does not mar the finest floor. Built in sec- 
tions, it can be adjusted in size or dismantled for storage. 
It is also furnished for hand operation. 

To design a professional stage requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of structural requirements, the proper spacing and lo- 
cation of curtains, picture screen, sound horns, border lights, 
ceiling borders, side legs and the proper type and size of 
mechanical equipment. In fact every minute detail must be 
known so that each unit may be fitted in place and easily 
handled with utmost satet) 

The executive and engineering staffs of J. R. Clancy, Inc., 

i in modern stage con- 


. 1 
the ieaders 





d the cyclorama formation as- 
ires proper background. 
Complete in scope, flexible in 
eration and suitable for all types 
stage work, the “professional’ 
tage when properly designed and 
uipped is most economical, addi- 
mal equipment is not required 
d replacements are minimized. 
\lthough not essentially school 
ige equipment, the Band Wagon 
frequently used where musical 
esentations are important. The 





SUGGESTION TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


There are many worthwhile stage productions, con 
certs, lectures, and other attractions which might be 


handled to the profit of school organizations if 


stage. Your school and your community will appre- cost 
ciate and enjoy the benefits of a Clancy built 


“professional” stage 


struction, are available for cooper- 
ation on any problems involving 
the building of new stages or the 
remodelling of older structures—a 
distinctive Clancy service. Before 
plans are completed, suggest to 
vour architect that Clancy coopera- 


your school has a properly equipped “professional” tion may be had without added 


Just send a complete story 
of your problem or ask for the 
Clancy stage questionnaire. Clancy 
can make your stage a complete 


success 
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Originators and K L | tb G a ti R O Ss . 321 West SOth Street, 


Manufacturers of UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. New York, N. Y. 
“KLIEGLIGHTS" STAGE and AUDITORIUM LIGHTING Tel. COlumbus 5-0130 








VYAJ Sst even your requirements may LIGHTS 

be, in the nature of lighting equip- se 
ment, we can probably supply your needs. 
As leading manufacturers in the field of 
theatrical and specialty lighting, we pro- 
duce a varied and complete line of fixtures, 
apparatus, and accessories. 





PRODUCTS 


Stage lighting equipment of every con- 
ceivable form—including permanent and 
portable types; color lighting accessor- 
ies, stage effects, repair parts, and sup- 
plies. 


General and architectural lighting equip- 
ment—such as: inbuilt fixtures, cove 
strips, exit signs, aisle and step lights, 
black-out lights, outdoor floodlights, 
etc. 


Special lighting devices for unusual needs 
or exceptional conditions—made to ex- 
act requirements. 





SERVICES 


Adequate facilities and an experienced 
staff assure satisfactory fulfillment of 
our commitments. 





Our engineers are available for consulta- 
tion in preparation of layouts, selection 
of equipment, or development of units 
for special needs. 


INQUIRIES 


Your inquiries are invited. Bulletins giv- 
ing information regarding our products, 
drawings for planning installations, or 
other particulars, are furnished on re- 
quest. 


KLIEGLIGHTS 


High intensity beam 
projectors with ellip- 
soidal reflectors, lens 
system, and _ coordi- 
nated shutter arrange- 
ment which permits 
regulation of size and 
shape of light beam. 

Portable units have 
an in-built four - way 
shutter system, with 
external controls to 
facilitate quick and 
easy adjustments. Per- 
manen installed 
units have a drop-in 
shutter arrangement. 
Full particulars on re- 





No 1163-E 
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243 W. Congress Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 


Creators of 


Distinctive Stage Equipment 


1126 Chimes Building 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Stage Settings by Mork-Green 


stage settings, in har 


\lork-Green 


izing, interesting desigus. serve as 


rame for performances, magnilying 


he best efforts of the teachers and the 


pils. 





Whether vou use the school stage 
1 student speaker or for a play 
a big cast, your students are at 
best with a background of Mork 
Green draperies 
(Jur stage settings help bri og out 
| he latent talent of the students, 1 
| crease their interest, and make for 
keener competition amot them in 
their efforts to present outstanding en- 






tertainment, as well as first-class pro- 





ductions of a more serious nature. 
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VELOUR CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
CURTAIN CONTROLS 
PAINTED EXTERIORS 


CYCLORAMAS 


AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
STAGE HARDWARE 
PICTURE SCREENS 
SCENERY FOR RENT 


RIGGING 





Mork-Green Experience 


Mr. R. J. Mork’s thirty years of 


experience exclusively devoted to the 
planning and manufacturing of stage 
equipment for schools and _ theaters, 


makes available to you a service un- 


surpassed anywhere. You are invited 
to take advantage of it. 
Mr. T. S. Green, our New York rep- 


resentative, many } 
perience in this line of work. Most of 


has had years’ ex- 
attractive school stage 
is territory were made 
Mork-Green 


the remarkably 


installations in h 


under his direction, by 


Studios 

Mr. H. G. Carlson heads our me- 
chanical department. The satisfactory 
Mork-Green stage 


operation of all 
through his su- 


equipment is assured 
pervision 


The stage of the Hail of Music in Indiana University’s 

new million-dollar auditorium, designed to accommodate 

productions as large as those of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company and regarded by experts as one of the most 

modernly equipped in the United States, is a Mork- 
Green installation 
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AUTOMATIC DEVICES COMPANY 
1037 Linden Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT — 220 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S 
DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 





CHICAGO, ILL., N. C. Nussbaumer, 1050 N. Humphrey Avenue, Oak Park, Il. ST. LOUIS, MO., A. M. Pollack, 1310 Midland Dr 
PRODUCTS 

“Silent-Steel” Heavy Duty Curtain Track. “Silver Service” High Speed Curtain Machine: ™% hp. 

“Besteel” Medium Duty Curtain Track. “Autodrape” Standard Curtain Machine: 4 hp. 

“Steelite” Light Duty Curtain Track. “Autodrape” Special Curtain Machine: % hp. 

“Aerial” Type Unit-Combination Track and Machine: \% hp. “Stabilarc” Motor-Generator for Projection Arc Supply. 


CURTAIN TRACKS 
Turnbuckles, Pipe-Batten Hangers, Wall or Ceiling Brackets Supplied as Desired 


























& 2 sy] A fey 
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| | 























To ag ne Gross Length of Track Required—As a basis, start with the clear width of opening which curtain is to | 
cover ; , distance between inside edges of curtain halves when in open position. Add 10% for lap at center for curtain w 
closed. “Add 10% for extension on each end to accommodate each half of curtain when in open position. Total addition is 30 


Example: Open curtain is to expose 30 ft. clear width. Add total of 30% or 9 ft. for center lap and both end extensions. Specify 39 ft 
gross length, in two sections each 19 ft. 6 in. 


“SILENT-STEEL” HEAVY DUTY CURTAIN “BESTEEL” MEDIUM DUTY CURTAIN TRACKS 
TRACKS For Lengths up to 36 Ft.—with Light or Medium 
For Any Length—with Curtain of Any Weight Weight Curtains 


Suggested Specifications—Curtain tracks shall be of full 


Pe te 7 % Suggested Specifications—Curtain tracks steel construction, 14-gauge, entirely enclosed, except for slot 


<8 


23 shall be of full-steel construction, 14-gauge, in bottom, each half to be one continuous piece and free of 
entirely enclosed, except for slot = bottom, any riveted, welded or other mechanical joints regardless of 
2 each half to be one continuous piece and free length, except at center lap. Each curtain 
. Stthinee Of any riveted, welded or other mechanical carrier shall be of cadmium-plated steel con- ue 2 
3 Joints regardless of length, except at center struction supported on self-lubricating bear- [787 °F 
st. lap. Each curtain carrier shall be supported ings by two special composition rubber 
o 4% on ball bearings by two special composition wheels rolling on two separate parallel Cd: i 
SECTIONAA rubber wheels rolling on two separate par- treads, and all pulley blocks equipped with sechonas 
7 allel treads, and all pulley blocks equipped steel, ball-bearing wheels adequately guard- °/’ IF 6 
Section with steel ball bearing wheels adequately ed; Model No. 170 as manufactured by SECTION AA 
paceman guarded; Model No. 280 as manufactured by Automatic Devices Company of Allentown, Section 
Automatic Devices Company of Allentown, Pa. Pa. eee 


AUTOMATIC CURTAIN MACHINES 
“Autodrape” Curtain Machines “Autodrape” Special Models—These models 
All “Autodrape” machines are equipped with have neaeeres listed at _ and — a 
exactly the same gear reduction unit, base and 7 fully automatic machines on the market 
i atic reversing switch mechanism, includ- 4 hp. : ee am 
ion te oF wan oes eo. Recommended for use with “Silent-Steel” « 
(1) Limit Switch Arrangement Adjustment for Besteel Tracks up to about 36 ft. pe din 
‘‘open’’ and ‘‘close’’ positions reduced to simplest Autodrape Standard Models— n additi 
form. to the features listed at left these models 
(2) Elevator Type Traction Drive—Maximum de- clude idler system and finger-tip control swit 
livered power without slippage attached to machine; ™% hp. ees 
(3) Mounting—Endless cable design allows instal Recommended for use with “Silent-Ste¢ 





lation of machine at any position in vertical plane “Autodrape” Standard Curtain Tracks up to about 50 ft. gross let gt! 
of track. Model “ ‘ P : 
(4) Disconnecting Clutch—-For conversion to hand Over-all dimensions: 19% “Silver Service” Curtain Machine 
operation. in. long, 4 hi _— 15% This model has all the features of the “Aut 
(5) Automatic Overload Protective Breaker—Pro oo drape” Standard Machine. It is equipped wit 


tects machine against excessive loads. 
(6) Motor—*%% or 14 hp., single phase. 
(7) Speed——-92 or 115 ft. per minute, equivalent to curtain sepa 


'2-hp. motor delivering a cable speed of 125 or 155 ft. per mi 
ute equivalent to curtain separation of 4 or 5 ft. per second 


ration of 2% or 3% ft. per second, respectively (based on 60-cycle Recommended for use with “Silent-Steel tracks up 
current). about 80 ft. gross length. 
REPRESENTATIVE INSTALLATIONS 

Public Schoo!s Theatre Circuits Hotels U. S. Government Colleges Miscellaneous 
New York. N. Y Paramount- Publix Waldorf-Astoria and Park Army Posts University of Chicago Radio Statio 
Philadelphia, Pa Warner Bros Plaza, New York Naval Stations U.S. Military Municipal 
Baltimore, Md Balaban & Katz Miami-Biltmore, Miami Veterans’ Hospitals Academy Auditoriun 
Cleveland, Ohio R-K-O Palmer House and Stevens Department Bldgs., Swarthmore Masonic Lods 
Washington, D. C Loews Hotels, Chicago Washington, D. C. University of Maine Y.M.C.A 
Newark, N. J. Fox Mayflower, Washington Public Health Hospitals New York University Churches 
Buffalo, N. Y. Wilmer & Vincent Industrial Exhibits Resettlement Projects City of New York Clubs 
Seattle, Wash. Comerford General Motors Co. Housing Administration Connecticut College Art Museums 
Providence, R. I. Sears, Roebuck and Co. Georgetown University 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ford Motor Co. Drexel Institute 
Sacramento, Cal. General Electric Co. 


For Complete Information and Samples of Track write to Automatic Devices Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 West Harrison St., Chicago, III. 





Originators of Steel Folding Chairs, Tablet Arms and Portables 





Correctly designed on postural principles for each of the following uses: 


Auditoriums Cafeterias Gymnasiums 
Reading Rooms Class Rooms Examination Rooms 
Kindergartens Band Rooms Typewriting Rooms 

















Guarantee Clarin Chairs are guaranteed 


unconditionally against breakage for ten years as 


follows: 
; In the first five years of use all repairs of breakage 
; will be made and transportation charges to and from 


factory paid by Clarin Mfg. Company, without ex- 


pense to the user 


The second five years all repairs of breakage will be 





made without charge to the user, the user to pay 


transportation charges to and from the factory. 



































THE CLARIN MFG. CO. MAKES FOLDING 
CHAIRS EXCLUSIVELY 








Prominent educational executives in your 
area are willing to give you the results of 
their experience with Clarin Chairs. 

Solving a seating problem is not just a 
matter of buying so many chairs—let your 


colleagues and our specialists advise you. 








No. 1417 Portables Use a post-card today! 

















Clarin Distributors Are Specialists in Auxiliary Seating 
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SECTION VIII 


BUSINESS EDUCATION—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 





LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT OF A UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
OFFICE ENLARGED TO MEET NEW NEEDS 


By RAYMOND C. MAGRATH 


Treasurer, University of New Hampshire 


HEN the writer joined the business office staff 

of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts in 1920, he became the fifth 
occupant of office quarters in the administration 
building which appeared to be adequate for any ex- 
pansion that might be necessary far into the future. 
Student registration had then reached 800; an acute 
shortage of classroom and dormitory facilities existed ; 
summer school was not to come into being for an- 
other two years; student loan funds were in their 
infancy; the increased appropriations making possible 
larger usefulness of the extension service and an ex- 
tended research program in the agricultural experi- 
ment station were not to be realized for another 
half-decade; purchasing procedure lacked effective 
control; and bookkeeping and other records were pen- 
manship products. 


Expansion 

In rather rapid succession, college enrolment in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; the college by legisla- 
tive sanction became the University of New Hamp- 
shire; a millage tax law of one mill on each dollar 
of assessed valuation was enacted to provide funds 
for adequate maintenance and much-needed building 
expansion; Federal appropriations for University 
maintenance, the Extension Service and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station were supplemented by addi- 
tional grants; and student loans increased to small 
banking proportions. The business office staff during 
these years had an additional appointee only when 
the load became an impossible burden for the exist- 
ing personnel. Desks were gradually packed so closely 
together that efficiency suffered. A common cold 
meant either ostracism of the offender or the sharing 
of the distemper by all. However, accounting ma- 
chines and other labor-saving devices had been in- 
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stalled as conditions warranted, so that whe 
quarters became a reality the equipment requirements 


did not present too serious a problem. 


Adjusting Space to Meet Needs 

In 1938 the Home Economics Department m 
a new building and vacated a sewing and han 
laboratory, a classroom, an office made by stretc! 
a temporary partition across the main corridor, a st 
office adjoining the classroom, and a cooking lab 
tory in the basement. 

Plan A shows the former business office, oc¢ 


one of the front tower corners of the administratior 


building, Thompson Hall, and the space on the s 


floor vacated by home economies and allotted t 
business office. Our problem called for the conv 
sion of this space into functional areas to | 


the handling of University business from the p 


of view of effective office management and the 
venience of the student body, faculty, and gen¢ 
public. 

Plan B presents the necessary structural cl 
in the remodeling of the quarters for business 
purposes. 


How to allow the maximum amount of daylight 


sift into the main corridor of the administration bu 


ing was solved by the arrangement of the cashi 


window shown in the photograph and by glass-pan« 
doors leading from the corridor to the business of 
lobby. 


Acoustic treatment of all ceilings was project 
and linoleum was laid on all floors. Venetian bln 
have been installed where their need seemed great‘ 

As one enters the business office lobby, his att 
tion is directed first to the cashier and the ser 
windows of the purchasing division on the left, 
the accounting and student aid sections on the rig! 











the lection of stn 


posits ol personal funds 
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The Cashier’s Work and Equipment 


The cashier’s equipment consists of a cash register 


which records on a duplicate receipt the amount re- 
ceived, the date, and the transaction number, the 
original receipt being given to the customer and the 
duplicate retained for accounting records. The regis- 
ter carries several totalizers ior daily cash receipts, 
bank deposits, and other internal details. A grand 
total accumulates all income for the fiscal year. An 


ling machine and a typewriter are essential tools, 


] 


as are also card and record files that fit into a fire- 


oof safe when not in us¢ The cashier handles the 
sbursement of student and general labor payrolls, 


lent semester fees, 


student de- 
for safekeeping, and other 


luties that are peculiar this phase of an educa- 


tional institution 


The Treasurer’s Secretary at Work 
\ glance at Plan B will 


isurer’s secretary. It is her function to receive 


indicate the location of the 
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visitors, answer as many routine questions as prac- 


ticable and direct inquiries to the division charged 
with specific responsibilities, thus relieving the treas- 
urer of as much detail as is consistent with the render- 
ing of maximum service courteously and expeditiously. 


It is perhaps trite to suggest that a competent secre- 


tary can make a most valuable and time-saving con- 
tribution in the effective dispatch of innumerable de- 
tails that would otherwise require time-consuming 


an administrator. 
Post-office lock boxes (Plan B) opening from the 


effort and energy on the part of 
corridor serve the office occupants of the building. 
From inside the business office, mail is sorted into 
the boxes by both the U. 8. postman and the campus 
mailman. 

The treasurer’s secretary receives all mail for the 
business office and also that which is addressed to 
the University without specific departmental direc- 
tion, and distributes or redirects it to the proper of- 
fices. Mail is stamped with the receiving date for 


such reference as be necessary in the future. 


The secretary’s desk, in common with all other 
desks where typewriting is done extensively, is of the 
pedestal type. The top of the desk thus affords maxi- 


mum working surfact 
the conventional alpha- 
\ set of file drawers is 


Files are maintained unde! 
betical subject-matter plan 
reserved for special items to be carried forward from 
one vear to the next—studies, reports, and data to 
which more or less frequent reference is made con- 


stantly. 


Dictating and Transcribing Equipment 


A most important piece of equipment is the tran- 
scribing unit, whose companion, the dictating unit, 
is the keystone of th How many 


years dictating equipment has been part and parcel 


treasurer s job. 


of the basic machinery of the business office is of little 
consequence in comparison with the use made of it 


every day of the year, and anticipation of its con- 
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tinuance far into the future, or until inventive genius 
perfects a better method. Perhaps the writer can be 
pardoned for his enthusiasm for this tool of business 
that becomes increasingly important in the speedy dis- 
patch of his duties. How antiquated shorthand dicta- 
tion and transcription appear when occasionally a 
brief note is dictated! It is much simpler to tell it 
to an impersonal machine that will not in the slight- 
est manner disturb one’s thinking processes, no matter 
how cumbersome, and yet record the spoken word 
with unerring accuracy and faithfulness for transcrip- 
tion at the convenience of the operator of the com- 
panion piece, the transcribing unit. 
“cold,” and—of greatest import—one may dictate at 
odd moments when inspiration exerts its influence, 


No notes to get 


or freedom from distraction and interruption allows 
speech to flow more freely and accomplishment seem 
greater. Dictating and transcribing equipment is in 
service in the purchasing and accounting departments, 
and perhaps has its most effective application in the 
student loan program, where correspondence is essen- 
tially the backbone of such a system. 

Entrance to the treasurer’s office is gained from 
either the secretary’s or the purchasing agent’s offices. 
The treasurer’s principal equipment consists of a dic- 
tating unit, the necessary chairs for conference and 
committee duties, a bookshelf unit for reports, pub- 
lications, and reference material, and a ledger of 
investments arranged for visible indexing. 


The Purchasing Office 

The purchasing office has grilled windows facing 
the lobby, where routine questions may be asked and 
answered with a minimum of time and effort. The 
purchasing agent is responsible for the receipt of all 
requisitions and the placing of orders, proof of accu- 
racy of vendors’ invoices, and verification of the re- 
ceipt of goods. A small calculating machine facili- 
tates the checking of invoice extensions. His office 
must maintain a library of catalogs for reference not 
only by his staff but by department heads and faculty 
members. Across his desk he confers with the many 
salesmen whose wares enter into the thousands of 
articles an educational institution must purchase to 
satisfy teaching in agriculture, the arts, engineering, 
research, extension work, and the maintenance of the 
physical plant. His include visible index 
binders where price and quantity information is main- 
tained for reference in the placing of future orders. 
Variations in prices paid are important where limited 
budgets make it incumbent upon the purchasing agent 
to procure the greatest value from every dollar ex- 
pended. 

Purchase orders are typewritten on a fanfold form 
using a simple typewriter attachment—the original 
to the vendor, the duplicate remaining in the office, 


records 


and the triplicate to the department requisitioning 
materials. The triplicate is used in the departments 
mainly for the purpose of checking receipt of goods 
from the vendor. Dictating equipment has been men- 
tioned previously as essential for most effective opera- 
tion. 

The staff of four—purchasing agent, stenographer, 
invoice clerk, and clerical assistant—compose the pur- 
chasing division which, incidentally, is as large as the 
entire business office staff of twenty years ago, and 
is an indication of the growth of the institution as 
well as the need for more efficient purchasing tech- 
nique. Student assistants supplement this staff dur- 
ing the college year and likewise during the vacation 


period in the summer. 


The Accounting Office 


The layout of the accounting office (Plan B) 
brought into consideration the general accounting ol 
the University and student aid requirements with 
windows for approach to each of these services facing 
the lobby. 

Bookkeeping machines have constituted standard 
equipment in the business office for a relatively long 
period of time. The present equipment consists of 
two automatic totaling machines for accounting and 
one such machine for billing. Accounting records are 
kept in trays such as noted in the photograph. 
in turn are moved on rubber-wheeled stands or car- 
riages. It should be noted that the trays when on 
the stands are designed for the correct working height 
for operation at the bookkeeping machines. Like- 
wise, the shelves in the safes are planned to receive 
the trays at the same levels as the stands or carriages, 
thus assuring a minimum of effort in transferring the 
trays from the safe to the stands or vice versa. Trays, 
when not in use, are housed in office safes properly 
protected from overnight fire hazards. The photo- 
graph shows one tray rolled into the safe, another 


Trays 


in process, and a third on the stand or carriage. 

The budget is an integral part of the accounting 
system,—not just a tool which, once prepared, is soon 
Machine operations have been designed 
Two book- 


forgotten. 
and planned with that objective in mind. 
keepers find that a full-time assignment awaits them 
each day in entering order encumbrances, recordi 
income and disbursements, and preparing reports a! 
statements for trustees, department heads, and gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The accounts receivable bookkeeper is also assigned 
the duties of a business office telephone operat 
Student billing has been confined to incidental items, 
inasmuch as semester tuition, room and board ac- 
counts are payable at registration or on a deferred- 
payment plan handled by the cashier. The bulk of 
the billing therefore has been confined to facu 
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Handy price and quantity 
information, a catalog Ii- 
brary, a calculating ma- 
chine, 
dictating equipment facili- 
















Purchasing Office 


and typewriter and 


the work of the pur- 
chasing office 


Accounting Office 


Bookkeeping machines do 
the accounting and billing. 
The records are kept on 
trays moved on rubber- 
wheeled stands and are 
stored in fireproof § safes 
when not in use 
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At the Treasurer’s Desk 


Dictating equipment is re- 
garded as the keystone of 
the treasurer’s job 
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Treasurer’s Secreta 












She answers many routine 
questions and otherwise re 
lieves the treasurer f as 
much detail as is pract 











Fireproof Storage Safe 


Four-hour safes are in ser- 
vice in the accounting office 
and in the purchasing office 
for the storage of valuable 





records 


Business Office Lobby 





Facing the cashier’s cage 

Note how the daylight sifts 

into the corridor by the ar 

rangement of the cashier’s 
window 
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nspeople, and those outside of Durham who may 


the services or products of the University. The 


record 
both 
rges and credits is done daily; thus on the first 


nthly itemized statement and accounting 


re completed in one operation. Posting of 

of each month the statement is ready for mailing. 
Our student aid program provides for scholarships, 
tion grants, a labor-rating plan based on a student’s 
incial need for work to meet college expenses, and 
Space for desks and files was 
Student 


student loan fund. 


viously the primary requisite. loan ac- 
unting records are handled by the same machine, 
vy, and stand method used in general University 
counts, and are stored in fireproof safes when not 


use 


Telephone Service 
The manner of answering the telephone conveys an 
mpression, not only of the individual, but of the 
that the 


as planned with two main lines entering the business 


rganization voice represents. Our service 
office and extensions or stations in the accounting of- 


fice (two), cashier (one), purchasing office (two), 
secretary to the treasurer (one), and treasurer (one). 
\ button provides for internal conversation, while 
for general office inter- 


holding an outside call, or 


communication. A buzzer system hooked up. inde- 
pendently of the telephone company’s lines is the 
source of the inter-office signal system. The arrange- 
ment is sufficiently flexible to permit other members 
of the staff to receive and route incoming telephone 


calls in an emergency. 


Fireproof Safes 


Because the administration building is not of mod- 


ern fireproof construction, fireproof safes on the main 


floor were necessary before the business office moved 
to its present quarters, and are equally essential for 
the speedy storage of valuable records which might 
be saved from loss in a fire during office hours and 


would certainly receive adequate protection should a 
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fire break out during the night. Therefore, two four- 


hour safes are in service in the accounting office and 


one in the purchasing ofhece 


Storeroom and Workroom 


Our plans for the new business office included a 


stairway from the main floor to a basement store- 


room, workroom, and vault. In our former quarters 


lack of vault storage space to protect records of vari- 


ous sorts was noticeably apparent. This need has 
been met quite adequately 

One also likes to find a suitable place to store 
supplies in an orderly fashion. The downstairs room 
fills this need. It serves also as a workroom for 
students who are employed on various jobs from 
National Youth Administration project funds. 

Such a room with sufficient table space permits the 
spreading out of papers, charts, maps, plans, or budget 
data more comfortably than on an office desk. It 


“out” when 
that demand un- 


likewise affords an ity to be 


opportun 
particularly difficult problems arise 


interrupted thought and study 


Few Changes Required 


light of experience, 
marked 


plans in the 


In reviewing oul 
there nave been no 
changes in the original layout. An additional mem- 


for telephone service and 


it is significant that 


ber of the staff was engaged 


accounts receivable billing in the accounting office, 


and the purchasing staff was increased by a clerical 
The only other change has been necessi- 


the calling to service of the 


assistant. 
tated more recently by 
reserve officer who had been heading up the account- 
ing work, and his temporary replacement by women 
for the duration of the defense emergency. 

If a 
planned, there would undoubtedly be many sugges- 


new administration building were being 


tions to improve our layout, but if the same quarters 
were to be allocated in their 1938 state, it would be 


difficult for us to recommend more effective arrange- 


ment and use than now exists. 





EQUIPMENT FOR THE TYPEWRITING CLASSROOM 


By HELEN REYNOLDS 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York University 


T will be 
problem to 


desirable to limit the discussion of this 


typewriting classrooms in_ public 
schools, and to divide those classrooms into elemen- 
tary and Ordinarily, elementary 


advanced groups. 


typewriting classes have two objectives: the introduc- 
tion of the pupils to the skill of typewriting, so that 
they may decide whether or not they wish to continue 
with other training in preparation for secretarial work 
as a career; and the development of such ability in the 
use of the machine for personal needs as will make 
of the typewriter an effective writing tool for the 
student—a writing tool which is at least as effective 
as his longhand rate and quality of writing. 

It is apparent that since these objectives are rela- 
tively simple, the equipment of the elementary type- 
writing room can itself be relatively simple. If, how- 
ever, only one typewriting room is used to serve the 
needs of the school, or if all rooms are used for both 
class instruction, 


and advanced such 


equipment must meet the combined needs of both 


elementary 


The advanced 
typewriting class will need certain small office equip- 


elementary and advanced typewriting. 


ment, filing equipment, ete., not essential to instruc- 


tion in elementary typewriting. A second twofold 
classification of equipment into essential instructional 
equipment and supplementary and storage equipment 


is desirable also. 


Kind of Typewriters 

In the elementary typewriting classroom, many in- 
structors prefer typewriters of a single make. It is 
true that such equipment greatly facilitates the first 
day’s instruction in typewriting but, aside from that, 
there is no particular advantage in it. At any rate, a 
multiple installation does not interfere with good 
learning. If the elementary typewriting room also 
serves the advanced typewriting classes and the tran- 
scription classes, then a representative installation of 
typewriters should be had. Students graduating from 
the classroom into business should have had experi- 
ence with the various standard typewriters which they 
are likely to use out of school. In some communities, 
one or two makes of typewriters, because of activity 
of salesmen, nearness of a sales office, speed and 
quality of repair service, or for other reasons, may so 
far outnumber other makes of typewriters as to 
render instruction on the other makes practically 


This 


those responsible for the purchase of equipment < 


academic. situation makes it desirabl 
a study of the makes of typewriters used in 
community in order that the machines will be ini 
in the installation which will make instructio 
them realistic for the community to be served 
case typewriting is given primarily for personal us 
especially when it is given as an alternative to 
incidental to ot 


hand writing in the grades and 


learnings—portable typewriters have been found 
be eminently satisfactory. 

In advanced typewriting classes, representative 
stallations should be the rule, and all standard makes 
including the noiseless, should be available. It seems 
wise for the present, at least, to put multi-type type- 
writers and electric typewriters in the secretarial prac- 
tice class. These are special machines, somew] 
more elaborate than the ordinary typewriter, but th 
can be mastered in a relatively short time by persons 
who have developed skill in the use of the standard 


typewriter. 


Desks and Chairs 


In order to develop satisfactory skill in the opera- 
tion of the typewriter and to reduce as much as 
possible the fatigue resulting from typewriting, goo 
A desk which is in 


secure, or which wabbles with the carriage return and 


desks and chairs are essential. 


jiggles with the action of the typewriter, will eventu 
ally reduce the utility of the best typewriter that ca 
be put on it. The typewriter should have a fir 
solid base—and it should be fastened securely to th 
base. 

The usual commercial drop-head, so-called dual 
purpose stenographie desk is not especially well suite 
to classroom needs. In the first place, it is a rel: 
tively expensive piece of furniture and, in the secon: 
place, it is expensive in the floor space it occupies 
This type of desk if it must be opened and close 
many times a day, as is the case when the typewritin 
room is continuously in use during one full scho 
Its life is 
the 
and opens and closes 
it usually not more than twice a day. Furthermore 
in large classes it is extremely difficult, if not entirely 
impossible, to prevent accidents from occurring to the 


session, quickly gets out of order. mucl 


shorter in the classroom than it is in business 


office, where one person uses it 
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riters. because often hurried, inattentive stu- 


- neglect to center the carriage before closing the 
Improved types of drop-head desks now avail- 

re built with a large enough space that the desk 
be closed with the typewriter carriage fully ex- 


ed. These desks are several inches larger than 


‘ 
more familiar models, and therefore occupy more 


thus reducing the number of desks that 


space F 


be placed in one room This type ol desk serves 


office-practice room much more efficiently than it 


the tvpewrlting classroom. In the office or the 


rial-practice classroom, the student should have 


Clal 


erlence working on the conventional stenogra- 


er’s desk, developing satisfactory desk systems, ete. 


\ better type of instructional desk for typewriting 


built with a rigid tub, similar to the 


ild be one 
esk employed by one of the commercial phonograph 
for use with transeribing machines, but 


ledge at no ledge. At 


ne side of th table should be a space tor the copy, 


mpanies 
a narrowel the back or 


pproximately the size of the space at the side of the 


This 


recommendation 1s followed that copy 


Sl cle-pedestal typewriter desk should be at 
he right, if the 
should be 


Actually, it makes relatively 


side opposite the carriag 


place d on. thie 


little or no 
ifference on which side th copy 1s placed, provided 
does not need 


he typist can so place the copy that he 


look directly into the olare Irom a window. The 
lesk should be provided with two shallow drawers 
ndel the table space In the first drawer should be 


it the textbook, a dust cloth, a long soft. bristle 


brush for dusting inaccessible parts of the typewriter, 


nd a stiff type brusl In the second, the student 
during the class period, thus 


desk 


and supplies of stationery. 


i\ keep his books. etc 


eaving the relatively small top space of the 


holding copy 


ear tor } 


Adjusting the Desk Height 


gh-school classes particularly, students aré 


All of 


“average-height”’ 


Kely to vary sharply in size. them are not 
verage” height, and consequently 
esks do not suit them all. An adjustable desk is a 
furniture to get and to use 


little too low 


rather difficult piece of 
Most typewriter desks are a for good 
The part ol the desk 
should be 
venty-six to twenty-eight inches from the floor for 
height, 


for taller persons. 


manipulation of the typewriter. 


on which the typewriter is placed from 


the typist of “average” but may need to bi 


it least two inches higher In order 
to secure this adjustability in height, blocks of wood 
may be fastened to the desk and the typewriter fast- 
rubber 


two furniture cups 


may be placed under each foot of the typewriter and 


the typewriter fastened to the desk. Or the elevating 


‘A drawing of this type of desk will be found in Management’s Hand- 
ak by L. P. Alford, p. 388. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1924. 
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| Typewriter feet 
al 
O Li 


Two cleats joined at right angles of such size that the type- 
writer rests against both the back and the right-hand cleat. 
This prevents the typewriter from traveling toward the right 
carriage is returned 





as the 


legs of the desk. In 
ating the typewriter 


device may be placed under the 
any event, such schemes for el 
anchoring the type- 


reason, it is inadvisable 


should also 
writer to the desk r, lor any 
to bolt the 


should be fenced in so that it will not travel with the 


provide tor firm 


desk, the typewriter 


ty pe writer to the 


action of the carriage return-lever and thus be pushed 
off the desk. Two strips of wood nailed at right 
angles to each other, and so placed as to go along the 
back and the right side of the typewriter, will 


iS SHOW! above. 


accomplish this purpost 


Typewriter Covers 


Rubber typewriter covers should be preserved, and 


typewriters should be kept covered when not in use. 
If these covers rip at the seams before the trade-in 


date for typewriters when new covers can be had, 


they can be re-sewed by any shoe-repair man for a 


small charge 


Aids to Good Posture and Good Vision 


Typewriter tables of the usual variety are not 


recommended because they are not strong enough to 
afford a solid base for the typewriter. No matter how 


well braced the legs may be, they have a disposition 


to sway. Furthermore, when the table is all of one 


level, as these are, the copy from which the typist 


works is difficult to se is too low and results in 


bad posture and eyestrain 
Of equal importance are the chairs for the type- 


writing room. The adjustable, good-posture steno- 
for good learning, 
good work habits, and good health. The chair should 
floor that the typist can 


back against the 


graphic chair is really essent 


be of such a height from the 


sit with his feet on the floor, his 


back of the chair, and his arms hanging naturally 
from his shoulders with the forearms slightly inclined 


upward to the keyboard. Faulty adjustment of the 
typewriter results in faulty 
The back 


the typist approximately at the 


chair to the height of the 
stroking as well as in unnecessary fatigue. 
rest should support 
waistline, leaving free the upper back, shoulders, and 
arms. The position and the pressure of this back rest, 
as well as the height of the chair seat from the floor 


should be adjustable. It is to be remembered, how- 
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ever, that when a small student has to be elevated 
into the air to reach the keyboard, he must have a 
foot rest. When posture chairs are not available be- 
other reasons, shallow-seated, low- 


These are avail- 


cause Of cost or 
backed, rigid chairs should be used. 
able in bent wood and in curved back-rest designs 
which make good posture possible, although they do 
not provide for adjustment to variations in height. 
A copy holder is an essential for good typewritten 
work. The best kind of copy holder for all kinds of 
sustained typewriting is the type which is placed at 
the back of the typewriter, thus enabling the typist 
to sit erect and, by means of a device for elevating 
the copy, to read always from the same distance and 
the same angle. These are expensive and in the class- 
room have the disadvantage of obscuring the students 
from the teacher when she stands at the front of the 
room. Copy holders to be placed at the side of the 
typewriter may be made very simply from wood or 


metal in school shops. 


Demonstration Desk 
A minimum essential for all typewriting instruction 
is a demonstration typewriter equipped with a demon- 
desk. The 


demonstration should conform to the kind used in the 


stration make of typewriter used for 


classroom. Of course, in the case of multiple installa- 
tions, it is necessary only to conform to one of the 
The 
demonstration desk should be of such a height that 
This makes the 
typewriter and the demonstration clearly visible from 


makes represented in the classroom installation. 
the teacher can stand when using it. 


all parts of the room and leaves the teacher free to 
use the board and to oversee easily the reactions of his 
pupils. The effectiveness of the demonstration desk 
is still further increased if it is placed on a lecture 


platform at the front of the room. Because teachers 





Demonstration desk. The 
turntable on which the 
typewriter rests permits 
easy maneuvering to show 
all parts of the machine 
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Books may be 
ently 


copy during 


rials 














as well as students vary in height, it is helpful 

demonstration desk is adjustable in height. It s! 
be so mounted that it turns easily to demonstrate 
The desk should have als¢ 


shallow drawer for paper and teaching materials 


parts of the machine. 


should be equipped with an adjustable leaf whic! 

be raised to hold paper and copy during demonst! 
tion periods or lowered to reduce size when not in us 
The desk should be mounted on rollers so that it 

be moved easily from one point to another as need 
It should be remembered that the demonstration typ 
writer is an indispensable piece of typewriting 
structional equipment at all stages of typew 
instruction; its use is not limited to instruction in 
operative parts of the typewriter. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 
1. Visual Aids—Many typewriting teachers 


to use wall keyboard charts for the purpose of intr 


conv = 
stored, without 
waste of space, inside the 
box on top of the table. 


The left side and i 
tom of the box are open 
The leaf projecting from 
the box holds paper: nd 


demonstra- 
tion periods. The shallow 
drawer of the desk holds 
paper and teaching mate- 





A general-utility metal 
table in use as a demon- 
stration desk. This was 
designed and built at low 
cost in the vocational de- 
partment of a high school : 
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‘ 
The table top of this 
collapsible, portable table 
locks quickly and se- 
curely. The table is of a 
good height for demon- 


stration purposes and can 
be readily stored when 
not In use 














vriter companies have prepared 
In addition, type- 
helpful 


<cellent charts for this purpose. 


iter manufacturers have prepared many 


charts showing good position and correct operating 


echniques. These visual aids should not be allowed 


remain on the walls month after month, but should 


periods to secure maximum 
bulletin 


for short 


be displayed 


nterest and attention. Similarly, a cork 


DO urd, or a burlap screen, placed over a black-board 


slate may be used as a supplement to instruction by 
lisplaying typewritten work or items of interest con- 
cerning typewriting. These displays are perhaps most 
effective when they are developed by pupils and when 
they are changed frequently and are well displayed. 
The 


nto typew riting 


use of the motion picture has been introduced 


instruction with considerable success 


motion picture has been used chiefly to 


Thus far, the 
show manipulation of operative parts, but its possi- 
bilities as a means of supplementing textbooks and 


or the increasing of typewriting facility are being 
the 


vhile a valuable and inspirational addition to type- 


explored. Thus far, however, motion picture, 


vriting instructional equipment, has not become a 


minimum essential. 
Audio Aids. 


typewriting instruction is the interval timer, an 


One of the valuable tools for use 


larm-clock device for measuring accurately intervals 


of time from a quarter of a minute to one hundred 


nd twenty minutes. Not only does this device assure 
the accuracy of the time interval, essential for com- 
parative purposes in measuring increase of skill, but 
ilso its brisk bell serves to keep students alert and 
spurs them to use all practice periods intensively. 

Experimentation has shown that well-chosen music 
used with certain types of copy has served as a useful 
device in improving rate and quality of stroking. 
Waltz, two-step, and march-time records have been 


shown to develop the best results, One publishing 
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has a series of “rhythm records” for this 


company 
purpose. Most schools have phonographs which can be 
used. Another device for the same purpose, a pace- 


setter, has been found to be effective in general class- 


room instruction. This device has the advantage of 
greater flexibility in rate adjustment than is true of the 
phonograph.' The commercial phonograph, by means 
also is used effectively to im- 


The use of this 


ol multiple hook ups 
prove rate and quality of stroking. 


equipment makes possible the adjustment of the rate 


to the abilities of various groups within the classroom 
and, since transcribing from the commercial phono- 
graph is an important part of the work of many busi- 
ness offices, this procedure has the advantage of ac- 


customing operators to the use of this machine. 
3. Non-Instructional Equipment.—The typewriting 


classroom should be provided with a teacher’s desk 


of the flat-topped riety, single or double pedestal 
depending on floor space he amount of supple- 
mentary storage space ava le. Minimum tools for 
minor repairs shi be kept in this desk—screw- 
driver, pliers (one short and one long), and an oil-can. 


Here, too, are kept the necessary paper clips and 


or wood—for recelving 


elastic bands Travs—wire 
students’ work, as well as returning it, should be 
placed on the desk. Since most typewriting class- 


rooms were not designed expressly for typewriting 
instruction, few have built-in cupboards. A supply 
cabinet for ribbons, stationery, ete., is needed. In 


addition, at least one four-drawer filing unit is needed. 
Here will be kept tests and other supplementary 


teaching samples of students’ work, ete. 


materials 


Furthermore, at least one drawer should be available 


] 
raed 


for the practice in filing aff by project work in 


advanced typewriting 


Layout of Typewriting Rooms 
Each typewriter should be placed on an individual 
desk. No should touch. The 
aisles between desks should be wide enough to permit 


, ’ ’ 
more than two de@sSKSs 


1Pvorak, August Mer William L., Ford, Ger- 


trude Catherine “Type t B i (Ame 
York 1936 Py 


jook Company, New 


rican 





Typewriter on aie general-utility 
table during a demonstration period 
The casters on which the table is 
mounted enable it to be moved 


easily to wherever it is needed 
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five feet across from the window side of the room | 

since daylight will penetrate about that distanc« 

more than forty typewriters should be placed 

one room, especially one that is used for eleme 
Demonstration desk show- typewriting instruction. Where an effort is made t 
ing relative height as 
compared with regular : i 
typing desks. Notice right the lower equipment for the smaller students s! 


pedestal desks necessitat- 
ing pupils looking toward 


adjust typewriter desks and chairs to size of students 








be placed in the front of the room to insurs 











windows to read copy visibility of blackboard and demonstration 
writers should be so placed that pupils face the | 
board and the demonstration desk. Aisles around 
back, front, and sides of the room should pr 
adequate space for persons to pass without int 
ence with either the typew riter desks or the su; 
mentary equipment. Supplementary equipm« 
far as possible, should be placed at the back 
room. The dictionary on its own stand, and thi | 
case or book shelves with necessary reference books 
the teacher to move about the room freely without supplementary typewriting books, ete., should bi | 
inconveniencing students for purposes of supervision cluded with this additional equipment at the bac Hs 
and personal instruction. At least thirty inches should the room. Waste baskets with solid sides shou 
! be allowed for chair space, so that the student when so placed as to be convenient for use and not 
seated does not have his back against the desk behind to be tripped over. About four of these should 
him. So far as the student is concerned, it makes adequate. 
little difference whether the daylight comes from the Equipment for use in the typewriting class! 
left, right, or the back. So far as the teacher is con- should be selected on the basis of its suitability 
cerned, it is better for the light to come from left or the instruction being given, its durability, and th | 
right. In a room lighted from the right, copy-holding consistency of its use. When funds are at all limit 
space should be at the left of the typewriter to prevent it would be better to forego the purchase of desirabl 
looking into the glare of the windows and to secure but little-used equipment in favor of building 
maximum use of the daylight. Venetian shades are reserve for the retirement of obsolescent typewrit 
most desirable on sunny exposures and should save desks, and chairs. Typewriters should be traded 
in electric bills the original cost and upkeep. Without at least every three years. Most schools have fou 
them it is often necessary in a room of this type to this practice to be the most economical one to fol 
draw the shades, shutting out the daylight altogether, As nearly as is consistent with good classroom 
and turn on the lights. struction, typewriting-classroom equipment should 
Depending on the size, number, and type of win- comparable with the best equipment in use i | 
dows, the typewriting room can be twenty to twenty- community. 
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HOTCHKISS 


Norwalk, Conn. Dept. U 


“Pioneers in All That’s Best in Stapling” 
Ceachers and School Executives 
Prefer HOTCHKISS 
STAPLERS 





Classroom pape! 





organized better wit 
in file drawers. Stay 
cal to use Hotchl 


and have given y« 




















Here is a hand 
small enough to fit 
a corner of the des} 
it like a plier. It! 
the same size as are 


; ; 
By swinging the 


or pinning drawings 


other uses 





_HOTCHKISS Model 6A Stapler and Tacker 


This rugged stapler is in active service on the desks of 
usands of busy teachers. Its heavy, die-cast frame and 
ise will stand the hardest use. The capacity of Model 6A 


105 Standard Size Staples and it is fitted with a duplex 
1 which permits fastening papers with a permanent clinch 


with the Hotchkiss exclusive temporary clinch. The lat 
pe permits the staple to be removed like a pin with the 
gers—a very handy featur 


lhe base may be swung down and locked back so as t 
the machine for tacking papers and drawings to walls 
boards. Rubber feet in the base prevent scratch 


nd drawing 
g desks. Finished in handsome black crackle lacquer 


4K 


TR 4 ps 
WMAlUe . MA 


HOTCHKISS Chisel-Pointed Staples ae 


For Easy Stapling 
ese staples have keen chisel points and penetrate ma- 
| easier than ordinary blunt pointed ones. They are 
ide of correct gauge wire to micrometer exactness and fit 
e machines perfectly. 
Have your local Hotchkiss Stationer or Wholesaler show 
em to you or write Hotchkiss direct. The Hotchkiss Guar- 
intee is your protection. 
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HOTCHKISS Mode 


light duty tacker lea 
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s can be classified and 
papers occupy less space 
ire and are economi- 
ade to stand hard usage 
| 


SCI 


1oOK Is. 


© 


1 122P Stapler and Tacker 


tapler and tacker that is 


ket or it can be kept in 
taple papers, just squeeze 
| standard size staples, 
the larger desk models. 
und it becomes a useful 
em for tacking up papers, 
boards and hundreds of 


a) 


if 


~ 
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ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia 
Boston, Mass Cleveland, Ohio London, England Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, | 
Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. New York City, N. Y. Washingtor 


600 SALES AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





POSTINDEX MODEL 8 DRAWER CABINETS 


The Postindex Drawer Cabinets are generally accepted as stand 















Cabinets. 





Postindex 
Drawer Cabinet 
Visible File 


NIN 


- eoencvenesneesere® 
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on the front, and as quickly extended for finding of the card or record « 


equipment for many school record requirements. They are available 

capacities ranging from 500 to 2,500 records, depending upon the number 
\ of drawers and card size selected. Standard cabinets are available in ¢ 
12, 13, 19 and 20 drawer heights, and a large variety of card sizes 
size and any capacity may be provided for in the Postindex line of Dray 


This line of Postindex equipment is especially convenient for quick 1 
erence purposes since the proper drawer may be quickly located by the i 


] 


sired. Postindex is also fastest for posting purposes as | 
ing is done without taking the form out of the file 

This type of equipment gives an unusually fine appeara 
in offices where attention to such refinement is desired 
single cabinet or a battery of these cabinets may be put o1 
roller caster stand so the installation may be rolled to diffe 
ent locations in the office, or up alongside a certain dé 
when particularly desired for prolonged reference or posti: 

The trays are quickly removed in case it is desirable 


temporarily separate one or several trays from the installa 


tion for reference and posting at some other location. 
standard trays have on an average of 90 records per tra 
This varies slightly one way or the other depending upon tl! 
size of the card. 

Write for Circular 


compactness and the convenience in handling. Fi: 
] 


furnish a fully protected unit to carry about to a1 


housing in safes when not actually in use. Books ma 
tion. Flat books are made of aluminum and very lig 
to handle. 

Write for Circular 


PROGRAM STAND 
For Indexing of Daily Programs 


In junior and senior high schools, and in all other s: 
having the departmental type of organization, it is consideré 


desirable to have the daily program of each pupil 
available. The program stand illustrated provides for t 
visible indexing of each child’s daily program. Each pa 
is doubly indexed for rapid reference. 

The panels can be removed individually. The slopit 
standard that holds them is mounted on a rotating bass 


This construction makes it easy to refer to the records from 


either side of a counter. 


+ 


MODEL 5 FLAT BOOKS AND CABINETS 


Model 5 Flat Books are most widely used among 
school administrators because they are readily adapted 
to either large or small installations and because of 


300ks are easy to post because they lie flat on the desk 
A large number of records are seen at one time as a! 
average Flat Book will hold 140 records. The books 


part of the building. They lend themselves ideally t 


be purchased one at a time to add to present installa 
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ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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THE EASIEST SYST 


Shift It as You Please 


You can remove the units and shift or rearrange them at will. Just 
pick up the wire, disengaging the trunnion on either side of the 
channel, And you can shift a handful of forms as easily as a single 





One Hand Posting 
As Only Postindex Gives It to You 


Note the perfect lay-back of the forms — because of the trunnion 
action — which keeps the left hand free for ‘‘finding’’ while the right 


unit hand is free for posting 


INDEX ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


ADDOtt Nervert hr 

Abrahamson Florence E _ 
_Ackroyd Grace M 
Adams Cecil § enna = 
Ahlstrom Pay Mo nate 
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A orence K 
Alden Glenn A a 
A len D 
Allen Eugene R 
All Robert F 
Alton Charles J 
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AND ALWAYS IN PLACE 


As this “close-up” view of a Post- 
index tray shows very clearly, each 
form unit is held in precisely uni- 
form alignment and “exposure” 
with all of its neighbors. Here 
again, the patented trunnion is di- 
rectly responsible for a highly im- 
portant Postindex advantage. For 
a system cannot be a true time 
saver when it requires constant re- 
alignment, adjustment or correction 
—the kind of attention Postindex 
does not require. 

Note the military precision of the 
trim-rounded trunnion ends. The 
shoulder-to-shoulder position of the 
trunnions makes it impossible for 
any one form unit to “hide” under 
the form above or below it. Thus 
the index line always has 100% vis- 
ibility—so important for swift fact 
and figure finding and equally im- 
portant in posting. 


HINGE CLIPS FOR SINGLE CARDS 


ARTINDEX Hinge Clips are metal tabs of patented design offering unusual facility 
The tongue of the clip engages in a slot in the card or sheet 
The use of the Hinge Clip is clearly illustrated in the dia- 


nd freedom of handling. 


hich is thus securely held. 
rams on this page. 

Here are some of the many advantages of this new card holder: Both sides can 

sted without removal from holder. 
nd removed independently. 
here’s no slipping or tearing out of clips. 
either way. 

Your present vertical file can be converted, to give you the 
many advantages of Visible Filing. And give them to you 
isily and quickly! The Hinge Clip holder makes this change, 
ithout even copying old records or new cards. This saves 
time—saves money—saves material. 

\rtindex Hinge Clips slip off easily without mutilation of 
a rds or hinges when cards are to be transferred to a vertical 
* 

Using the Hinge Clips, the average rate of change-over is 
a thousand cards a day. Tabs need not cover printing on 
torms. Ask for a sample Hinge Clip and card, and name the 
record and quantity you use. 


Exceptionally flat 
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Two cards can be used on one wire, each inserted 
Insertion and removal is an easy, one-handed operation 
“lay-back” of cards 
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Snap on the Hinge Clip, Cross 
the Wire and—It Slips 
Readily Into Place 





ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 
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Individual School Census Card 
Postindex form 81-C-6385-8. This shows one 
side of a two-page card which incorporates 
complete census information and attendance 
information. The back side of this card shows 

history of employment 











if ° T T -. 
<a jaune 3. 
=n a ee 
— See 





Individual Pupil Cumulative Record 
Postindex form 81-C-06072-8CT. This illus- 
tration shows one page of a four-page form 
covering educational history, ability and 
achievement test record. The other three 
pages provide for scholarship record and 

health information 








— — a ad 





Individual Health Record 
Postindex form 81-C-06121-8CT. This is a 
four-page record with illustration showing a 
portion of health history. The other three 
pages are devoted to a continuation of the 

same record 
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County Financial Accounting Record 
Postindex form 81-C-06111-14CT. This is a 


four-page form with illustration showing 
financial record. Other pages are devoted to 
census, enrollment, attendance and informa- 


tion about board members, also State and 
County financial support 





L = NH 











School Enrollment Card 
Postindex form 81-B-2916-8P. This is a two- 
page form with illustration showing the en- 
rollment record. The back side of this same 

card covers daily program record 


8 a 
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Secondary School Cumulative Record 
Postindex form 81-C-05971-8CT. This illus- 
tration shows one page of a four-page form 
with academic record and attendance infor 
mation. The other three pages provide for 
general information, extra curricular activi- 
ties, achievements, with space for intelligence 

and achievement tests 








er ne ease ted 

} — 
Individual Achievement Record 

Postindex form 81-C-6387-8. The illustration 


shows front side covering intelligence tests 
and achievement tests. The back side is a 
continuation of achievement tests 


aaa 











Florida Form 
Postindex form 81-C-6370-8. This is a four- 
page form with illustration showing the 
teacher’s certification, extension and renewal 
record. The other three pages are devoted 
to experience, training and general informa- 
tion 
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Individual Child’s Daily Program 
Postindex form 81-B-2913-8. This is af 
page form with illustration showing the daily 
program for a student. The other pages are 
devoted to registration information and at 

tendance 





Nan 


School Cumulative Record 
Postindex form C-4077-P. This is a four-page 
form with illustration showing the elementary 
scholastic record. One of the other pages 
covers scholastic record for Junior and Sen 
ior High School while the other two pages 
provide space for recording pupil activities 
guidance facts, intelligence and achievement 

tests 











Teacher’s Card 
Postindex form 81-C-06112-8CT. This is a 
four-page record with illustration showing 
teacher’s experience. The other three pages 
are devoted to personal information, educa 
tional background, special training and certi 
fication, health and general remarks 


rw — 





Wisconsin Form 
Postindex form 96-C-5740-14. This is a four 
page form with illustration showing State Aid 
data. The other three pages provide record 
in regard to statistical information, census, 
enrollment and teachers 
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ART METAL for the ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


he Art Metal Construction Company, Inc., offers a functional application of its 
cts and services to modern school building situations. Thegagope of its furniture 
the most modern desks, tables, bookcases, safes and visi’ files for the adminis 

trative office to special equipment for the library, corridor, laboratory, shop 
lecture rooms and storeroom—is an illustration of its wide interests and 
services. 








ART METAL AIRLINE DESKS 
Art Metal’s new desk creation is the Air- 





Q line which has gracefully rounded Island STORAGE CABINETS 
ae a VERTICAL FILES Bases under each pedestal and black artolin Art Metal Storage Cabinets for 
: Director Files for every standard record top with white satin finish hardware all storage purposes come in sin- 
8 in units from desk-high to five-drawer sizes. Airline desks may also be equipped with gle and double door widths, also 
13 These highest grade files have lifetime ball- the new Art Metal Fold-O-Way typewriter in desk heights and may be had 
}. bearing roller suspensions and a new, im- device and as in all Art Metal desks, may be with wardrobe fittings 


y ide-lock compresso . 
proved side-lock compressor exactly fitted 


to the work of 
the user and 
includes all 
types of desks 
required in the 
school office 











© Are 





BOOKSHELF UNITS 
This is the famous Space-A-Shelf unit 
using the Art Metal library shelf adjust- 
ment principle. Detachable end panels 
are used to save space in batteries of units 
—especially suitable for schools 





FIRE SAFES 
Art Metal Fire Safes, available in twenty 
styles and sizes, preserve valuable records 
5 against fire or theft. Tested and approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ART METAL PLANFILES 
The exclusive feature of Art Metal Steel 
Planfiles consists of compression pockets 
which hold drawings, tracings, blueprints, 
in folders—upright, flat and perfectly Art Metal flag, trophy and museum 
smooth cases are of patented dust-tight 


| construction and may be had in 


table type or free standing cabinets 





MUSEUM CASES with or without shelves and with 
Shown at the left is a re- glass solid backs for the display of 
cessed wall case about 12 exhibits as required by schools 
feet long and equipped 


with semi-indirect light- |—=—= 
ing which emenates from 
behind the central pilas- 
ter. This case has sliding = 
doors. Cases can also be 
furnished with doors | } 
hinged at the top or side, }} —_ a 


il 
also with removable pan- | | 
els. A case of this kind 11] 
is particularly advantage- |——, = — 


ous for displaying educa- 
tional exhibits 
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ART METAL FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ART METAL “UNITYPE” 





BOOKSTACKS 
Two types of UNITYPE Bookstacl 
offered (as shown on this page): Free-S 


ing Stacks and Top-Braced Units, both m 
single or double-faced. 


The TOP-BRACED bookstack is recommended for 
cations where it is undesirable to use floor fastenings. 
Top bracing makes floor fastening unnecessary 





ART METAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR LIBRARIES INCLUDES 


Standard Type Book Vertical Files 











Stacks Stairs and Railings | 
Bracket Type Book Booklifts 
Stacks Card Catalog Files 
Bracket Type Rolling Reading Tables 
Book Stack Magazine Racks 
Charging Desks Book Trucks 


FREE-STANDING UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
—DOUBLE-FACED 

Each double-faced section DETAILS 

contains 2 closed base = 

shelves 10” deep, center rt SS mes 

dimension; 12 shelves ad- 

justable 1” on centers 8” 


deep, center dimensions; oil | 
stack 90” high overall. { _ 
Se 





Each unit must be se- 
curely fastened to floor 























————— 
TOP-BRACED STACK 
= DOUBLE-FACED 
_——— Each double - faced section 
contains 14 shelves adjustabl: 
1” on centers; stack 
CI high o.a., 8” deep, center d 
== mension 
H : 
i } 
, 4 
— bs 
— (‘Ts ' 
— 
mM ) 
n 
— “=> 
{> 
— TOP-BRACED UNIT 
SINGLE-FACED 
. — Each single-faced section con 
FREE-STANDING UNIT—SINGLE-FACED i tains 7 shelves adjustable | 
Each single-faced section contains 7 shelves adjust- gt on centers; stack 90” high 
able 1” on centers, stack 90” high o.a., 8” deep, “eo o.a., 8” deep, center dimen- 
sions 


center dimension. Fasten securely to floor 
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BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Baltimore Cincinnati REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION Detroit New York City 
Birmingham ee Indianapolis er oe 
Boston Columbus . Kansas City Pittsburg 
Buffalo Dallas Canton, Ohio Los Angeles San Francisco 
Chicago Denver Minneapolis St. Louis 

Toledo 
STEEL LOCKERS STORAGE SHELVING SHOP EQUIPMENT 


[ype S.S. Single Tier Type S.D. Double Tier 
ae Berger Steel Equipment is manufactured by an or- i 
ganization with more than fifty years’ experience in 
making equipment for the modern school and univer- 
sity. Berger equipment is built to meet the most rigid 
requirements for durability, utility and structural per- 
fection. All items are quickly available in practically 
4 every size and type. Experienced Berger engineers 






a, 
See ma 





, will be sent anywhere without charge to assist archi- 
tects, builders or purchasing agents in planning new 
installations. 

The single tier standard A double tier standard 
louvre is the most popu- louvre locker. Send for 
lar general purpose locker Catalog No. 493 


DOUBLE-DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBE 





Berger classroom wardrobes provide the essential require- 
ments for handling pupils’ clothing in elementary schools. 
Send for Catalog No. 481. 


PROC MEA Ga agGeetesice , 


PSSM SK Me eRe A eK 





Work Bench 
Berger benches are available in many 
combinations. Send for Bulletin No. 525 


When many small items must be 
stored and protected, Berger 
Flexi-Bilt units offer many ad- 






Steel Shelving 





Can be furnished to &t vantages not found in any other 
any storage problem. Send type of construction. Send for 
for Catalog No. 509 Catalog No. 554 
Berger Open Type Shelving Flexi-Bilt Units 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CoO. 


615 Arnold Avenue, Aurora, III. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT STORAGE PROBLEM IS 


D 





THE AMERICAN 





U RA B 


Durabilt Steel Lockers and Durabilt Steel Cabinets 
are the result of hundreds of tests and experiments 
based on the careful study of large installations in 
daily use, in schools, clubs, offices, industrials, etc., as 
well as the experience gained through years of spe- 
cialization in the building of locker and cabinet equip- 
ment. Before you buy—before you specify—compare 
others with the Durabilt line—study the details of 
construction—check the specifications —see for your- 
self that here in this equipment, embodying so per- 
fect a combination of neatness, sturdiness and many 
unique features, is the logical solution to your cloth- 
ing and equipment problem. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS .. . 


Durabilt Steel Lockers are renowned, in addition 
to their economy, for their features of distinctive de- 
sign and attractive finishes; for their wide range of 
adaptability ; for their sturdiness and modern refine- 
ments of construction. 

Your requirements may be for school, club, factory, 
store, office, bank or lodge hall—they may be for 
thousands of lockers for new buildings or for a few 
hundred to provide increased facilities in present 
ones. No matter what the condition or the need, 
Durabilt is your assurance of meeting, in every re- 
spect, every architectural and service requirement. 


DURABILT STEEL CABINETS .. . 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets fill a long-felt need. Space 
savers—imoney savers, too—they are unlimited in ap- 
plication. Their range of uses is so wide, due to the 
numerous sizes available and the innumerable com- 
binations of adjustable interior equipment, that they 
readily meet all storage requirements of business, 
social, educational, or institutional establishments. 


DURABILT ADVISORY SERVICE 


While Durabilt Lockers and Cabinets have been 
standardized to meet the majority of needs, we are 
prepared not only to submit sketches on special de- 
signs but also to assist in an advisory capacity the 
preparation of any locker plans and specifications 
that may involve unusual considerations and condi- 
tions. A request to any of our sales offices or to us 
direct, will bring a Durabilt Sales Engineer to your 
assistance. Send for our Catalog No. 5077. 
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Yo better built than Durabilt! 
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are available in the practical heights of 60 or 
72 ins. and in the various widths and 


depths given in the table on page 5 of Cat- 
alog 5077 

\ Single Tier locker of small dimen- 
sions, say 12 ins. wide, 12 ins. deep and 60 
ins. high (not including the legs), capably 
takes care of any ordinary requirements 
for individual use. The size of the locker, 
however, should be increased in such cases 
as school “team” rooms, gymnasiums, etc., 


athletic 
convenient 


in order to 
uniforms 


make the storing of 
equipment, etc., more 





The Single Tier locker is regularly pro 
vided with a hat shelf. Because this shelf 
decreases the space for hanging clothes, 
authorities generally prefer the 72-i1 
locker, for the average use, better than the 
J el Space limitations determine, 
; cour the size and number of the Sin 
Single Tier le Tie kers to be installed, but compe 
a g d caretul e of available floor space will 
the surprising adaptability of this type ot locker to 
ly and efficient locker yms 
. dard pment ft Single Tier lockers includes the 
t ¢ ( r ( ble pr ceiling hook and three or more 
e prong side hooks, depending on size of locker. Equip 
t can be varied to meet individual requirements. Speci 
Ss are on page 10 of our Catalog 5077 
“DOUBLE TIER LOCKERS 
Doul ier locker is economical as to space and cost 
. it 1S more cr eal and provides less storage 
cit This type of locker, however, 
dea suited to conditions where 
ge storage space 1s not re ired such 
smaller and younger pupils in 
e schools. Double Tier lockers are 
sed ymbination with Single 
( Multip Tier lockers to form 
it meet the storage problems of 
st unusual condition. In schools, 
siums lubs, et Double Tier 
Ss are te utilized for the stor 
m es. In such use, standard 
ment is replaced b | rtitioned shoe 
iriment 6 x 0 1ns.; the Capacity is 
0) to 18 compartments per locker, 
7 cker size While 6 x 6 
r at epted S1Z¢ ror shoe com 
tments, other sizes that work out on 
go alto: a, rah = — pies Double Tier 
St ard equipment is the same as for Single Tier lockers, 
th the hat shelf omitted. Specifications are given on page 
sizes on page , f our Catalog 5077. 


Multiple Tier 
(Box) 





MULTIPLE TIER (Box) LOCKERS 


Multiple Tier (Box), or small compart- 
ment loc kers as they are sometimes called, 
have a wide field of usefulness. They can 
be used to advantage wherever small stor 
age space is required. In schools, gymna 


siums, clubs, ete. they are ideal for storing 
gym suits and shoes, books, lunches, etc. In 
factories, offices, stores, etc., they are widely 
used for storing small tools, work shoes, 
overalls, etc In combination with Single 
Tier or Double Tier lockers, they are espe- 
cially popular 

Like all Durabilt Lockers, they can be 
furnished for recessing in walls, in single 
row for arrangement along the walls or in 
double row or back to back arrangement. 
They come in tiers three or more high and 
as many lockers wide as space or require- 
ments permit No shelves or hooks are 


furnished with Multiple Tier (Box) lockers. 
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SINGLE TIER LOCKERS Specifications will be found pages 10 and 11, sizes on page 
. e Tier lockers provide service in a most convenient 2 of our Catalog 5077 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS 


hools, clubs, lodges, etc., having gymna- 
1irements can be taken care of by Dou- 


While in many s« 
siums the average rei 


ble and Multiple Tier lockers arranged 
according to conditions the modern 
trend is toward a combination arrange- 
ment shown in the illustration This 
type is usually termed “Gymnasium 
Locker Unit.” A complete unit co 

sists of one standard Single Tier locker 
in combination with double tier lockers 
two high, in sections two, three or four 


wide. Multiple Tier (Box) lockers can 


be added, of course, to suit individual 





requirements. 
Standard equipment sts r 
hat shelf in large mpartments All 
compartments have ie double prong 
ceiling hook and three or more single 
prong side hooks dependi1 g on size ol 
locker. Various combinations consist- 
ing of Single Tier lockers, Double Tier 
lockers, two or three high and Multiple : 
Tier lockers can be made up oper ifi Gymnasium Locker 


cations are Unit 


atalog 5077 


given on page il of our 


GYMNASIUM LOCKER SIZES 
(Dimensions are in inches) 


Large Comparement Small Compartments 


W D H x 12 x Double Tier Arrangement 
[ss ies 6 x 15 x 36 Double Tier Arrangement 
12 x 15 x 72 x 12 x Double Tier Arrangement 
16 zs 158 x 6 > £ y x 6 Double Tier Arrangement 
iss 36.2 73 } x 12 x 20 Triple Tier Arrangement 
15 x 24 Triple Tier Arrangement 
Overall height I g legs s f greater. 


LOCKER ROOM BENCH TOPS AND 
PEDESTALS 


Quite often, customers want to purchase their locker room 
benches loc aliy, wh ile others prefer that we furnish them. In 
order to extend complete service to our customers we are 
prepared to furnish Bench Tops and Pedestals as follows: 


BENCH TOPS 


Yellow pine seems 
to be the most 
popular wood for 
locker benches and, 
unless otherwise 
specified, we will 
always furnish it. 
Our bench tops are 
carefully sanded 
with rounded cor- 
ners and edges, and 
one coat of shellac and one coat of varnish. 
furnished it 8, 10 or 12 ft. lengths, 
thick. (Dimen- 





Locker Room Bench (Bench Top and 
Pedestals) 


finished with 
Ordinarily, tops aré¢ 
either 8, 10 or 12 ins. wide and 1 r 2 ins. 
sions are nominal.) 


BENCH PEDESTALS 


strong and rigid pedestals are of our 
They are made with heavy 
p approximately 7 ins. in 


tubular col 


These 
special design 
cast iron base and 
diameter, and a strong 
in diameter. There are 
and four in the top for attaching to floor and 
bench, Finish is baked-on black japan. Ped- 
estal weighs approximately 7 lbs. Standard 
overall height is 16% ins. but other sizes can 
be furnished. Pedestals should be placed 1 ft. 
from each end of bench top and not more than 
5 ft. apart. When ordering, always give size 
of benches and quantity of pedestals required. 


umn 1% ins. 
four holes in the base 


Pedestal 


Mo better built than Darabilt!” 
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Dependable 


Se THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 


Cincinnati, 


Makers of Over 4000 Items 


BRANCH OFFICE 
New York...76 Ninth Ave 
Chicago. .367 W. Ada St 

Washington, D. ¢ 
802 Rhode Island Ay TE 


Ohio 
Needed in Offices 





Quality 


ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF ATTRACTIVE AND EFFICIENT 
GLOBE-WERNICKE EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES AND LIBRARIES 


It pays to modernize your office and library with 

! dependable Globe-Wernicke equipment that enables 
people to do more and better work with less effort... 

routine operating smoothly and accu- 


keeps office 
increases efficiency and economy. 


rately 


FILING CABINETS 

There is a G/W steel or wood file 
for every business need and price 
range. Standard inserts may also be 
had including document file, double 
box drawer and card index drawer. 

Better grades of letter and legal size 
files have the patented Tri-Guard fea- 
ture, an exclusive Globe-Wernicke de- 
velopment. 

A “V”" shaped filing pocket is cre- 
ated by a touch of the fingers and 
makes it easy to 
file or find. Tri- 
Guard guides 
slide on three 
rods which act as 
‘" a “sway - check” 
and keep contents 
of drawer up- 
right without 
compression. 























ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 
Tabs are set at an 

angle of 45°. 

index tabs look you 


These 


straight in the eye 
. they are easy to 
read, easy to find. 





There is no stoop- 


ing nor pushing contents about in order to 






read labels. Inserts are removable, mak- 


ing possible unlimited expansion. 


Globe-Wernicke offers an extensive selectio 
pendable business and library equipment and suy 
For 59 years this compan) has been a leade 
field with a reputation for business integrity 
based on a policy of fairness to all. 


DESKS AND TABLES 


Many exclusive fea- 
tures of construction 
and design make G/W 
steel or wood desks and 
tables very desirable for 
office and school use. 
These fine desks rep- 
resent highest stand- 
ards of quality and 
combine efficiency, dis- 
tinctive appearance, du- yp. “STREAMLINER” 
rability and long, use- 
ful service. They are 
made in styles and sizes for every office requirement 
including the attractive new, modern “Streamliner” a , 
fender” series . . . outstanding triumphs of desig 
craftsmanship. 


G/W SAFEGUARD FILING PLAN 


The Safeguard filing 





plan is a simple and 
practical arrangement 
of indexing and may be F ——$—$—45 97 
used for card records : tt 

and correspondence. It 
is based on 59 years’ 





experience in solving 





filing problems and can | 
be applied to every fil- * 
ing requirement. 

Write for free 8-page circular, which illustrates 
scribes the Safeguard filing plan, the safest, simple 


and easiest way of “filing and finding.” 


THESE IMPROVED GLOBE-WERNICKE VISIBLE SYSTEMS CAN BE USED 
FOR EVERY RECORD-KEEPING REQUIREMENT 


Stock or special forms for every record need 


“eirediti 
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VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMEN! 

The Globe-Wernicke visible recor: ‘ 
tem can be used by any organizatio1 
gardless of size, to provide importa 
instantly. 30th cabinets and b 
available in various styles and sizes 
nals call attention to matters that re 
prompt attention. This control 
saves time, work and money. Sto 
special forms are provided for any 


record need. 
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EVERYDAY FILES 
Handy, inexpensive 
furnished in eleven 

les . . . indexed al- 
habetically. Made 
in standard and legal 


iZeS. Speeds up sorting. 


“ACCESSO” WOOD 
DESK TRAYS 
Wide hand openings on 
all four sides and bottom 
make it very easy to han- 


dle papers two sizes. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Globe-Wernicke sec- 
tional bookcases are avail- 
able in several distinctive 
designs and standard fin- 
ishes for school, home and 
office. They combine at- 
tractive appearance, con- 
venience, efficiency an d 
economy. Unit includes 
top, base, and book sec- 
tions of four different 
heights. More sections are 


easily added when needed. 





FIBREBOARD 
TRANSFER CASE 
Substantial . .. built to 

ive long, useful service 
easily 


AGATE CARD 
INDEX TRAYS 
Sturdily built : 
made of heavy binders’ 
board wood bot- s 
tom ... steel follower 
cca ae ew SS. 
"2: Oo = 9. one lid type 
made in 14 sizes. 


collapsible ... 
quickly set up 
no strings 


check file sizes. 


HORIZONTAL SECTIONS 

There are numerous kinds of 
Globe-Wernicke stock steel hori- 
zontal filing sections and units 
which may be combined to fit in- 
dividual requirements. These hori- 
zontal sections are light in weight, 
strong, and easy to intermember 
or rearrange. There are two stand- 
ard depths and widths: 17” and 


,? 


25” deep and 33” and 16%” 





wide. 


LET US HELP MODERNIZE YOUR LIBRARY TO MAKE IT 
MORE USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE... 


Vt 1 
\\ hether 


planning a neW library, an addition to 
ur present one, or some individual pieces, let us 
p solve your library problems including design, 
nish and arrangement of equipment. Complete co- 
peration is offeréd architects, builders and commit- 
s. Write us for more information—no obligation. 





Globe-Wernicke products include stock and special 
equipment for schools, libraries and public buildings ; 
also filing equipment and supplies, desks, tables, book- 
cases, storage cabinets, shelving, visible record equip- 


ment, partitions and office accessories. 





The illustrations show typical installations of Globe-Wernicke 


library equipment . 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
FACTORIES: Aurora and Chicago Heights, Illinois GALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINOIPAL 


? ITS: : . Se; i Veh Ow CITIES. CONSULT YOUR CLASSIFIED 
PLANTS: Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y. TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Steel Lockers, Folding Chairs, Storage Shelving, Cabinets and Vocational Shop Equipment 


ge forty-one years Lyon equipment has passed the most rigid 
requirements of the best school systems. Hundreds of installa- 
tions made years ago are still giving excellent service and with 
standing the daily hard use given them by grade and high school 
pupils. 

illustrated on this page are a number of Lyon Products required 
by modern schools. Write for complete catalogs on these and 
other steel products. 








FOLDING CHAIRS 
Seven styles availal 
a variety of colors and t 
tone combinatio 
arms, chair trucl 
ganging equipment 
available. Catalog } 





LOCKERS 
A type and size for every 
storage requirement. Write 
for Catalog No. 233. 





LOCKER WARDROBE 
One master locking device gives teacher complete control 
and supervision of pupils’ clothing. Many interior arrange 
ments available. Write for Catalog No. 243 


STEEL WORK BENCHES 


Complete line—many acces- 





sories. 144 models to choose 
from. Catalog No. 331. 





STORAGE CABINETS 
Available in mat tvpes 
and sizes. Write for ( 


+ 





log No 421 ior 
TOOL CRIB Bs 
For safe and orderly stor- SHEET METAL Tr 
age of all types of tools. WORK BENCH 
Easily adjusted to new re- , : , 
quirements. Catalog No Designed especially for 


vocational schools. Maple 








top with two stake plates 
set flush. Ample storage 
space and extreme rigid- 
ity. Catalog No. 331. 











LOCKER DRAWING 
TABLE 


Designed to accommodate 





BLUEPRINT 
CABINETS 
For flat storage of blue 
prints, maps, and other 
large papers. Sectional type 


four drawing classes per day. 


Roomy lockers provide secur- STORAGE SHELVING 





—permitting cabinets to be ity for each student's equip- Completely standardize 
stacked one upon the other. eat Catalog Ma. 20 and interchangeable. Ea 
No finishing strips neces- a re ily adjusted to special 1 
sary. Two types of bases quirements. Catalog N 
available. Catalog No. 894. 118. 


SEE LYON AD ON PAGE 435 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3568 Dekalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of 
Steel Lockers—Steel Wardrobes (The Lockerobe)—Steel Shelving 
Gymnasium Apparatus—Basketball Backstops—Telescopic Gym Seats 
Automatic Electric Scoreboard and Timer 





STEEL LOCKERS 

“Standard of Comparison,” the title by which 
Medart Lockers are widely acknowledged both in 
the industry and among knowing buyers, is fittingly 
applied. . . . “Medart’”’ has long served in the role 
of pioneer in the Locker manufacturing field and as 
a result, most of the details common in all lockers 
today first appeared as part of a Medart Locker. 
... All lockers are not alike. ... In the current 
model, “Medart” includes a number of exclusive and 
desirable features that merit the careful considera- 





tion of the buyer. Compare! 


Write for Locker Catalog L-7 








STEEL WARDROBES ———— es a 
The Lockerobe 





Space wasting cloakrooms and less efficient ward- 
robes are rapidly giving way to the modern thought 
in elementary school wardrobe equipment — The 
Medart Steel Lockerobe. Lockerobes require a re- 
cess depth of only 16 inches! One of the most 
important of the several functional advantages of 
Lockerobes, which is of special interest to school 
officials, is the system of simultaneous door control 
as provided by “Medart.”” Supervision of the ward- 
robe doors is reduced to a minimum. The teacher 
or a monitor quietly opens and closes all wardrobe 
loors by the simple operation of one pair of doors. 
Complete details upon application. 


Write for Lockerobe Catalog LRM-4 





STEEL SHELVING 


Books, classroom supplies, etc., are stocked better, 
inventoried quicker, and distributed faster when the 
storeroom is equipped with Medart Steel Shelving. 
. . . Easy to install, safe to use, and readily dis- 


a ee eo TET: TREE TT err es oD 


mantled (all parts are interchangeable) for future 
rearrangements. . . . Medart Steel Shelving fully 
conforms to the exacting specifications of the Fed- 
eral Government. . . . Complete engineering service 
available to interested parties without obligation. 
... “Let Medart lay out your stockroom equipment 


—. 7 


requirements.” 


Write for Shelving Catalog S-7 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN 
FACTORIES IN New York City Boston Los Angeles Seattle DEALERS IN 
Grand Rapids 604 W. 37th St 115 Purchase St. 923 E. Third St. 609 Third Ave. ALL PRIN 
Michigan CITIES 














DESKS AND TABLES 

Five grades of desks and tables, including the mod- 
ern roll edge type with island base, are available for 
every office requirement. Made in a complete range 
of types and sizes. All are attractive, efficient, eco- 
nomical and will give a lifetime of service. 


FILING CABINETS 

Steelcase files are made in several grades of « 
struction, in suspension and non-suspension types, 
various heights from 5-drawer down to single draw 
units, in a drawer arrangement for every purpose 
SECTIONAL EQUIPMENT attractive and substantial finishes. tiie 

Adaptable to large offices or to 
small departments or offices where 
requirements are limited to no more 
than a single letter file and a card 
index file. Extreme flexibility of 
wide and narrow sections permits 
additions to serve every need. 


STORAGE CABINETS 

Twenty-one sizes and styles of 
cupboards and wardrobes provid 
a stock unit for every storage ri 
quirement. They are attractivel 
finished, strong and sturdy in co! 
struction and very convenient and 
adaptable in use. 





BOOKCASES 

These glass door bookcase sec- 
tions are substantially constructed 
units, carefully designed and built. 
Doors are of disappearing type, 
dust-proof with equalizing device. 
Three heights, with top and base, 
intermember perfectly, permitting 
easy expansion. 





SHELVING 

Three types of steel shelving pro- 
vide the proper kind for use wher- 
ever shelf storage is required, 
whether in libraries where an at- 
tractive appearance is necessary or 
in store-rooms where heavy loads 

















Built-to- . he Site xa 
Pieter require reinforced shelves. 
Equipment 
CHAIRS 
Display Steelcase “Easyrest” chairs offet 
Ol the advantages of comfort, long lite 
Gaone beauty and efficiency. The I osture chai 
may be correctly adjusted in one opera 
Write tion by the occupant while seated. ‘1 he 
Ser resilient spring back may be locked int 
Details a rigid position at will. 
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METAL OFFICE FURNITURE. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN 


FACTORIES IN New York City Boston Los Angeles Seattle DEALERS IN 
Cr 1 Rapids 604 W. 37th St 115 Purchase St. 923 E. Third St. 609 Third Ave. ALL PRINCIPAL 
Michigan CITIES 














‘STEELCASE! 


Business EHyuiprrient, 








TERRELL STEEL LOCKERS 





4 ADDED ADVANTAGES AT NO EXTRA COST 
Adaptability 
\ complete range of sizes arid styles meets every need of 
school or gymnasium. Any grouping of full-height, double- 
tier or box lockers can be supplied. 
Safety Handle 
\ll fastening points are concealed in handle. Pilfer-proof, 
since handle cannot be pried off. Padlock eye is also con- 
led in handle. 
Latching Bar 
No meddling possible because the bar is of channel forma- 
ind fits into the formed channel on the door. Single tier 
er doors have three latching points, double tier have two. 
Pre-Locking Device 
Positive in operation, pick-proof, simple in design. When 
r is opened, padlock may be replaced and locked, or key 
ned, then when door is closed it is automatically locked. This 
e also permits the use of automatic combination locks. 
Silenced Operation 
>oit molded rubber bumpers are securely riveted and ten- 
ed into door jambs. Similar bumpers silence latching bars. 
Sturdiness 
Rigid construction, all welded frame corners. All door 
rners welded. These and other features add to the strength 
the lockers. 
Locker Legs 
Independent of locker bodies—legs can be spaced two, 
ree or more lockers apart to simplify floor cleaning. 
\ppearance 
\ttractive finishes, no weld marks, rust-proof bolts (none 
ironts), concealed hinge-pins—these enhance the appear- 
ce of Terrell Lockers. 
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SikEkL BOOK STACK UNITS 


Here is modern steel book 
shelving in its best and simplest 
form—designed and built for the 
utmost in service for educational 
institutions. 


Easily planned—easily in- 
stalled—very reasonably priced. 

300k Stack Units can serve 
you as efficiently as they are 
serving many other leading uni- 
versities and schools. 








SIMPLIFIED, MODERN STEEL BOOK SHELVING 
Simplicity 

Sold as units, no complicated parts to figure. Intermem- 
bering units (of varying widths if required), with duplicating 
parts omitted, match perfectly in building an assembly. 
Sizes 

Offered in an assortment « 
depths 9”, 12”—heights 6’ 6”, 
Capacity 

These Book Stacks will accommodate 10% more books 
than sectional glass door bookcases of the same height. 
Rounded front posts give maximum shelf width. 
Flexibility 

A combination of sizes for any space. Shelves adjustable 
every inch for books of any height. Easily and quickly re- 
arranged. 
Strength 

The construction of upright posts, tops, bases and shelves 
insures strength and rigidity in every part. No sagging of 
shelves even under the heaviest | 


load. 
Protection 
No rough bolts or raw edges of steel can come in contact 
with books or hands. Front edge of shelf is triple-flanged 
for added protection. 


Beauty 

Designed, built and finished to harmonize with the finest 
furnishings. The attractive cornice top adds a touch of con- 
servative artistry to each unit. 


sizes—widths 30”, 36”, 42”— 


yf 
at cn org 
78, &@. 




























The Penco Combination Cabinet— 

Type 3618C, 36” wide, 18” deep and 

78” high. Many other styles and 
sizes of cabinets available 





Penco Two-Person Lockers are space 
savers. Group of three shown, each 
15” wide, 21” deep and 72” high 


SALES OFFICES IN Rone 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ee STEEL PRODUCTS have been 


time-tested and demonstrated to be 


satisfactory in thousands of school, uni- 
versity, business and industrial installa- 
tions. 

There is a type of Locker for every school 
need. . . . Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets 
for shop, office and teachers’ use. .. . Shelv- 
ing for stock rooms, laboratories and shops. 





The Penco Basket Rack—Built in 

convenient widths and heights to 

accommodate various quantities 
of baskets 


In the manufacture of Penco equipment 
the best materials obtainable are combined 
with careful workmanship to produce strong, 
durable units of heavy gauge steel that are 
attractive in appearance and practical in de- 
sign. You can specify and purchase these 
products with absolute confidence and assur- 
ance of satisfaction ... they are guaranteed. 

Penco engineers are able to point out 
economies in the selection of equip:nent, its 
layout and its use. This service is avail- 
able without charge or obligation. 


Write for further information and complete 
specifications 


Catalog No. 45 Series E—Steel Shelving 
Catalog No. 46 Series F—Lockers and Cabinets 


Closed-Type Plain Shelving with 
Two units shown, 


Doors. 


36” 
high. 
tions 
types, 


wide, 12” deep and 
Other shelvine combina 
include — plain 
open or closed, with 
without doors. Sizes and 


PENN METAL CORPORATION OF PENNA. 


46 Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN BUSINESS CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1869 


STEEL LOCKERS -- STORAGE and WARDROBE CABINETS 
STEEL SHELVING -- LOCKER ROOM BENCHES and BASKET RACKS 


or 





8 


ledge 


rein 


forcements for every purpose 


The 
Type 34-T, 24” wide, 16 


and 


Penn-Joyce Tool 


36° 


high. Several 
styles available 





Cabinet 


d eel 


other 


1 
eacn 


Cet a 


ve, RE: yates 


ea eee 


hs Tne skies 
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NATIONAL LOCK CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago Detroit Houston Milwaukee St. Paul 
Chattanooga Evansville Indianapolis New York San Francisco 
( nnati Grand Rapids Jamestown Portland York, Pa, 
Cleveland High Point, N. C. Los Angeles St. Louis Toronto, Ont. 


Martinsville, Va 





rt R. XCKFORD COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS are available for standard Steel Lockers of any style 
or make. It is the complete line assuring the utmost in security, convenience, simplicity and durability. Rock- 
Y ford Locks have proven their worth in hundreds of Educational Institutions. For simplified and complete su- 


pervision and control select the Rockford Line. 





~ 


NO. 267 NO. 269 NO. 271 
Master Keyed Combination Self For use on Box type Lockers having Master Keyed Combination Dest 
Locking, for use on Lockers having no latch bar. Lock has beveled spring Bolt Lock having square end dead t. 
spring latch bar. Over 64,000 differ bolt. Closing door locks lock and Lock does not have goog 3 oe. 
ent combinations available. No bolt spins dial concealing last figure of ture. Combinations of this loc “~ 
or rivet heads visible from outside. combination. Furnished with or with Nos. 267 and 269 can easily e 
Can also be furnished without Master out Master Key feature. changed by removing escutcheon plate 
' Key feature. ? and turning dial. 
MN 
COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS 
Keyless Combination Self - locking Master Keyed for ease and « 
Shackle Lock that is fool proof, secure venience of supervision. Can be Mas 
and durable. Inserting shackle up- feved with all built-i I S 
sets combination by turning dial. Must ter Keyed wit ee 
be completely re-dialed to open. Over shown above, or Laboratory Lock 
64,000 different combinations avail- shown below. Students operate lock 
able This is a very popular lock in by combinations, while officials 
the Rockford Line. Lock case is access by use of Master Key Dia 
Chromium Plated and dial is black is locked against rotation when shackle 
with white figures. is open. 
1 
NO. 275 
COMBINATION 


SHACKLE LOCK 
Where Locks are purchased 
by School authorities to be sold 
on a no-refund basis, this Lock NO. 259 
s suggested The finish is 


Baked Aluminum and Varnish, COMBINATION 
i very attractive item, and all DRAWER LOCKE 


mechanical parts of any impor- 

tance are made of Brass. Parts Combination Master 
requiring extra strength are Keyed Laboratory Drawer 
made of Steel, Cadmium Plated or Door Lock. Combination 
and are completely rust-proof. : ickly be changed witl 
The shackle is self-locking and can gue ’ . 
there are over 64.000 com out removing lock from mor 





binations available. Dialing is tise. Lock is of Solid Brass 
ratchet or click type permit construction and is not af 
: ting rapid operation and the fected by ordinary Labora 
' arge numerals are easily read, tory fumes and acids. Lock 


even in dark corridors or locker 
rooms. This is a full-size Lock 
of special value and should be 
re-sold to the students at 10¢ 
to 25¢ more than the actual 
School cost. 


is reversible for use on right 
or left hand doors. 





Illustrated here are only a few of the |, 
# many School Locks available in the § 





Rockford Line. Ask for illustrated 
me. Gre folder showing complete line. 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 





National Defense calls for 





Today, Dictaphone is as much a defense instrument as a lathe. And 
more Dictaphone-trained secretaries are needed than ever before! 





A Dictaphone Business Practice room at one of the many progres- 
sive schools teaching this popular course. 
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Make your school an integral part 
of American Defense Plans 


HE Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
enables you to train your students to take 
over responsible positions upon graduation. ..to 
be of real value to employers whose work must 
be kept moving at the rapid pace demanded by 


today’s emergency. 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE AND 
TEACHING AIDS 


A concise, 50-hour course, Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice (by Monk), is supplemented by 
many valuable, up-to-the-minute teaching aids. 

This thorough program of vital teaching aids 


includes: 


Series of 18 Practice Records 

Tedens Minimum Fundamentals Test and Teach- 
er’s Key 

Individual Indication Slips 

Odell Minimum Essentials Test and Teacher's 
Key 

Transcription Error Charts 

Final Transcription Test 

Certificate of Proficiency in Leather Folding Cas: 

Student Employment Qualification Card 

Letterhead Pads 

Letter Writing Charts 

Speed and Accuracy Charts 


Personality Charts 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Dictaphone Trained Girls! 


LL students who pass the Final Transcrip- 









yr 





tion Test are awarded the Dictaphone 



































Certificate of Proficiency, widely acknowledged ti icat 
i iC iness d dable indi er r a 
by American businessmen as a dependable indi- 7 Proficiency in Trans 
rse 5 Dictaphone Digtation 
cation of exceptional ability. n@®d a 
ike Awarded te rex wit Linee® An Hous of Dicrapieane Dietetane 
Kar securatety Transerites ae: oP tte es 
a . . ; yay Whereo, ar ES 3S , > 
tO The Employment Qualification Card, cate- clades 5 Wait . a 
¢ ~ : tinue ls 
1st fully outlining the capabilities, personality and 4 ah CORPORATION 
b ’ : . : BEE: kaw Covtiticane: US Lines om Meme 
) grooming of each graduate, serves as an impor- owimsmnm Reiners 
tant link between graduate and prospective em- 
ployer. It also assists the personnel managers 
f d , f | The prospective employer recognizes the holder of a Dictaphone 
OF Our COUnTTY-wiGce chain o free emp/oyment Certificate of Proficiency as an above-averaged trained girl, fully 
offices to secure well-paying jobs more promptly equipped to go to work. 
for certified Dictaphone graduates. 
Send TODAY for Complete Sample 
i- , . : 
Portfolio of Free Teaching Aids! 
ry (No cost or obligation to you, of course.) 
Is 
l- 
» 






‘he Cameo model transcriber is easy to operate and Dicta- 
ne’s famous voice reproduction assures natural clarity. 







ctaphone’s many employment bureaus place, without charge, 
thousands of Dictaphone graduates in better paying positions Today’s busy executive depends upon his Dictaphone and his 
every year. Dictaphone-trained secretary to get things done. 
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THE EDIPHONE-- THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 
Laboratory and General Offices—West Orange, N. J. 


“EDIPHONE SECRETARIAL 


.-- Important to Educators! 


































FROM WASHINGTON... 


Para es * PRE Re 


Business schools from coast to coast are helping make 


democracy work by preparing students for their parts 
in National Defense ... Here’s Miss Jeanne Patterson 
(right), pictured at her post in an important defense 
job in the Nation’s Capital. Miss Patterson, an Edi- 
phone secretary, is a graduate of the Washington 


School for Secretaries, whose vice-president . . . 





FROM SCHOOLS... 


. Mrs. Adria C. Beaver (right) says, “Government, 
private and professional offices here are operating at 
top speed . . . Ediphone training fits our students for 
immediate usefulness in the huge Defense Program. 
Much of this school’s enviable placement record is 
owed to the course, “Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Studies.” The boom in Washington is 


paralleled in all parts of the country... 


FROM INDUSTRY... 


.as business and industry feel the effect of the 
gigantic defense effort. Ediphones are a defense tool 
of the office in greater demand now than at any time in 
history. Naturally, the need for Ediphones is matched 
by the demand for Ediphone-trained secretaries. Alert 
educators are meeting this nation-wide call for trained 
secretaries with the complete course, “Ediphone Voice 


Writing and Integrated Studies.” 
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THE EDIPHONE-THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 





TRAINING A NECESSITY, NOW...” 


EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING COURSE 
COMPLETE...THOROUGH...EASILY ADAPTABLE 


Free Teaching Material Included 


Included, at no cost, in the course, “Ediphone Voice 
Writing and Integrated Studies,” are such necessary 
school materials as: 

Student’s Text-Book . .. Teacher’s Manual . . . Quali- 
fying Tests... Full-length Practice Records... Letterhead 
Pads... Transcription Error Charts . . . Personality 
Rating Chart... Certificate of Proficiency. 
AUTHORITATIVE — It is published by specialists in business 
education— South-Western Publishing Co. Not the work of an 
individual, but written by educational authorities (Kilduff, 
Goodfellow, Allen, Card and Copeland) this course is at once 
practical, functional, thorough. 


THREE PHASES — Divided into three natural phases of instruc- 
tion, “Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies” 
follows the step-by-step method of logic. 


SPECIFIC — Each lesson has a specific objective — each has 
suitable typewriter drills. The course is completely indexed — 
well illustrated. The “why” of each direction is given. So clear 
that it is the only text that can be left with the student. 


INTEGRATED— Throughout the course students are constantly 
reviewing other secretarial subjects—punctuation, sy}labica- 
tion, English, typing, ete. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL-—Provides a comprehensive Ediphone 
Voice Writing background. Tells the “what,” “how” and “why” 
of classroom instruction. 


{sk for a Proof Installation of The Ediphone—Investigate the 
complete course, “Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated 
Studies.” For full information simply write Dept. U42 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey, or Thomas 
1. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


EDIPHONES FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE USE — Easy to use 
as a telephone, the new Ediphones will cut your letter-dictating time from 
200% to 500%. Memos, notes, dates, instructions, ideas are recorded as you 
think of them— your mind freed for real administrative problems. 


TEACH 


EDIPHONE VoIc 
Edi 


VOICE WRITING 
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UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters . . . Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines ... Carbon Paper .. . 
Ribbons . . . and other Supplies 



















One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





YOUR typewriters, because of the present 
emergency, have become more valuable than 
ever. Your typists do their best to keep them 
at top efficiency by proper cleaning. But the 


best possible conservation measure is to take 


Jaane eae Rave elie ss = 


advantage of the Underwood Maintenance 
Agreement. This provides for regular tn- 
spection of your machines. It is, in effect, an 


insurance policy covering the efficient opera- 





tion of your typewriters. Ask us for details. 


C3 


And better take good care of those Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines, 
too! It takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get 
you a new one. Remember this one thing. 
There is someone in the Underwood Mainte- 


nance Department always at the other end 





of the ‘phone. 






Service Everywhere Chrough 
A Nation-wide Organization 
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WHAT does this all add up to? Calling for Under- 
wood Maintenance Service in time adds up to a heap of 
good sense . . . and helps your country. “Today every 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding Machine is precious 
because it must be made to last longer. A Maintenance 
Agreement will do that and keep them in tip-top con- 


dition. And instruct your staff to call for Underwood 


service when any one of your machines gives less than 





its usual efficient performance. 


Supplies, too, belong in your conservation program 





Did you ever think of how important they are at a time 
like this? For instance, you want ribbons and carbon 
paper that give the clearest possible reproduction with 
longest possible wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott 
Fisher supplies. Who else should you turn to for such 


supplies, but the maker of the machines themselves? 


UEF 
SUPERIOR 


SUPPLIES 


1. Type Cleaner 
2. Adding Machine 
Paper Rolls 

3. Carbon Tally 
Rolls 

. Machine Oil 

. Ribbons 

. Brushes 

. Typewriter Pads 

. Carbon Paper 

. Carbon Paper 
Rolls 

. Cushion Keys 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER],.COMPANY 


Typewriters . . . Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons . . . and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


U COMPLETE SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


woconaun sh 


—) 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
race 7 AA LE“ Stamford, Conn. raaoe 7 AA LE“ 


INTRODUCE true economies, maximum security and increased efficiency in locker rooms with these 
Yale Combination Locker Locks. They supply a degree of protection heretofore unavailable in locks of this 
type for locker use; security which discourages temptation, aiding in character development. Large easily read 
dials simplify operation, and minimize congestion and delay in locker rooms. 












































8 


FOR ALL MAKES AND ALL TYPES OF STEEL LOCKERS 
FOR NEW LOCKERS AND FOR REPLACEMENT OF WORN OUT LOCKS ON OLD EQUIPMENT’ 
Exclusive Yale Features: 
Maximum Security: Combinations dialed on three positive numbers. Combination must be known and cannot be k 
cated by manipulating dial. 
Combination Disperser automatically upsets combination as lock is locked. A double safeguard. Acts as a defens: j 
against tampering. : 
Combination Changeable with every change of locker occupant—without removing lock from door. Feature 
secluded in back of lock in same secure manner as in Yale Bank Locks. 
Supervisory Control of a group of lockers or the collective groups of a city school system obtained by the | 
Yale Emergency Key Control. The key used is assigned exclusively to these locks. | 





i 
4 
& 





For Lockers with Automatic Bolt Release 
Mechanism. Automatic Self-Locking Ver- 
tical Sliding Bolt. A New Locking Prin- 





ciple. For Steel Compartment and Box Type 
Lockers. Beveled Spring-bolt, Automatic 
FS age ae Digg ono , Self-Locking. | 
0. - , Cadmium finis : For Lockers with Gravity Type Locking 
] y lyp 
No. L3374-DZ, Chromium finish Dts Cynaned Onty P Device. Dead Bolt Manually Operated. | 
Sel neil: tad No. L3369-CM, Cadmium finish 1 O 4 Only ; 
— y No. L3369-DZ, Chromium finish Dial Operate ea 


No. L3364-CM, Cadmium finish 


No. L3368-CM, Cadmium finish 
No. L3364-DZ, Chromium finish Emergency Key Controlled 


No. L3379-CM, Cadmium finish Ne. L3368-DZ, Chrominm finish 

No. L3379-DZ, Chromium finish Emergency Key Controlled 
No. L3378-CM, Cadmium finish 

No. L3378-DZ, Chromium finish 











NEW YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
FOR BASKET LOCKERS AND ALL OTHER TYPES AND MAKES OF STEEL LOCKERS 
The finest and most secure combination padlocks yet produced 

Same features of maximum security and automatic combination dis- 
perser as the above built-in type. 

No. 579 Lock, Dial operation only. 

No. 589 Lock, Dial operation with emergency key, provides supervi- 
sory control of lockers. May also be used with any of above built-in types 
under same control key. 

These padlocks have 4%” diameter steel shackles and the graduations 
and numerals on the black enameled dial are easily read. 

No. 515 Lock, Dial operation only. A good secure medium priced pad- 
lock. The steel shackle is %o” in diameter and the case of solid rustless 
metal is attractively finished in bright baked aluminum. 





No. 589 or “§ . ° Bain: tla 5 6s No. 515 
Mestes-Rey Con- The Yale Rotating Dial provides fast accurate dialing. Dial Operated | 
trolled Dial [he Combinations are unlimited on all above padlocks. Only 
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SECTION IX 
CAFETERIA—HOME ECONOMICS—DORMITORY 








EFFICIENT CAFETERIA AND KITCHEN LAYOUTS 
FOR COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 


By J. LESLIE ROLLINS 


Director of Dormitories, Northwestern University 


have as- 


| 


[ IS only in recent years that colleges 
| sumed real responsibility toward the patronage « 
their students in their dormitories and dining halls 
The result of this awakening has been superior food 
this dining-hall 


learned as much 


nd service. To aecomplish end, 


managers have necessarily as possi- 
ble about equipment and efficient arrangement there- 
of. However, no one individual, be he architect, 
kitchen engineer, or manager, 1s competent to plan 
an efficient kitchen layout. My own experience, after 
halls, that 


here only one person arranged for the kitchen and 


studving some 50 college dining shows 


feteria service, innumerable glaring errors were 

de. At the present time many commercial restau- 
rants are spending a great deal of money, with the 
expert advice of kitchen engineers, to streamline their 
kitchen and cafeteria counters for improved service 

reduced labor costs. Yet, too many dining-room 
nanagers in educational institutions still refuse to be 


educated in their own field 


Cooperation Essential 


No one would undertake to design and build a large 
ege dormitory without an architect, yet many will 
a complicated kitchen and cafeteria without the 


ft a trained kitchen engineer. This technical ad- 


is of value only to the dining-hall manager who 
reciates his problems so fully that he can apply 
s skilled assistance to his own particular require- 


; 
- 


this short article accomplishes nothing else, let 


mphasize the absolute necessity of complete co- 


ration between the architect of the building, a 
Kitchen engineer, and the manager of the dining hall, 


ither a new or a remodeled kitchen layout. 

very layout is an absolutely individual problem. 
Consequently, no definite plan nor procedure can be 
This article 
empts only to give some of the information which 


set down to cover any and all needs. 
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will be helpful to anyone modernizing or originating a 


kitchen and cafeteria plan 


Proper Space 


1. The first and most import 


with kitchen planni y is tne 


step in connection 
pportionment of good 
and sufficient square foot are: 


2. Many kitchens are “unfit” even before they are 


started, owing to the lack of adequate space and, 
sometimes, to the setting aside too much space. 

3. When the space provided is not adequate, all the 
necessary equipment cannot be placed. On_ the 


other hand, when too much space is provided, there 


will be an impairment utility due to too large aisies 
and too great a distance between the various depart- 
ments. 

t. Specifically, the floor area re quired for the food 


service should be just about the same as the area of 


the dining room. This is estimated at approximately 
14 square feet per chal 

5. In this available area is included the space for 
the kitchen offices proper, the food preparation depart- 
shop, the storeroom 


: 
DAKe 


ment, the pantry and the 
and receiving room frigerators. 

6. Too often, in 
space is allotted to the kitchen until after the other 
rovided for with the 


Residence Hall, no 


sections of the house have 
result that an insufficient area is left for this purpose. 


Selecting the Equipment 


1. The available budget materially affect the 
type of equipment selected 

2. The specifications for the equipment should be 
detailed and as exacting as possible. Square corners, 


should be 


all possible , 


joints, seams, etc., avoided. 

3. Where it is at 
be taken of non-corrodible metals (stainless steel or 
metal). The purchase of equipment in the 


non-corrodible metals, involves more expense for the 


full advantage should 


monel 
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Section of Abbott Hall kitchen, 
Northwestern University, serv- 
ing 2,800 meals a day.—Kitchen 
employees take pride in a beau- 
tiful, well-ordered kitchen, and 
this pride is reflected in their 
work and in the quality of food 
they display 


original outlay but, over a period of years, is by far 


the most economical. 

4. This type of equipment will last as long as the 
building itself. Stainless fixtures are non-corrodible; 
have lasting life; are less expensive to maintain. 

5. The metals used and the type of construction, 
are of equal importance. Fixtures coming in direct 
contact with the foods, or dishes, are best fabricated 
of stainless steel or monel metal. 

6. The kitchen employees take pride in a beauti- 
ful, well-ordered kitchen, and this pride is reflected in 
their work and the quality of food they display. 


7. Tables should be ordered with rounded corners. 
The interiors of all sinks and dish tables should be 





coved. Riveted and hemmed seams should b: 
and welding specified throughout constructio1 
In the problem of selecting the proper 
turers’ equipment, a few statistics as to wl 
produced from these may be of interest. 


Each section of heavy-duty commercial rang 
ipproximately 34 inches wide x 42 inches deep 
oven, 24 x 23 x 16 inches high. One of these se 
quired for each 150 to 200 persons 
the kitchen will require tw 
LS-in 


On this basis, 
sections of range, supplemented by one 
fryer. 

One broiling unit is necessary, this fixture 
bination griddle and broiler which can be used 
is well as for griddle work, for breakfast 


Small but completely elect: 
kitchen at Willard Hall, Nortt 
western University, serving 1,2 
meals a day.—The planning 
an efficient kitchen layout ca 
for the complete cooperation 
the dining hall 
architect, the kitchen 
the local utility company, a 
the various contractors 


engines 


s 
f 


manager, the 


{ 
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Section of the sinks in the 
vegetable room in Abbott Hall. 
—Fixtures coming iIn_ direct 
contact with the foods. or 
dishes are best fabricated of 
stainless steel or monel metal 


One cereal cooker is desired. This fixture is constructed 
] 


boiler and should be the type fitted 


For every 200 persons, one soup and stock kettle is re- 
ts, having a total capacity of 10 gal- 


ired. The most suitable size is the 40-gallon capacity, in the form of a double 
1 be the low type which facili- 


nd the type selected should 
rather than the old style deeper 


=f 


with two 5-gallon in 
lons at one time 


tes cleaning and handling, 
This equipment, together a full complement of work 
4100 persons, tables, bake oven, mixers sinks, provides an adequate 
The kettles should be tchen ing up to 400 persons. 
1, depending on which material is available Two cafeteria count each approximately 30 feet long, 
ie vegetable steamer, supplemented by the two kettles, ire recommended. Counters of this size will very efficiently 


the kitchen would require two of these 


either aluminum or stainless arrangement for a k 


ers 


This vegetable handle the traffic of 175 to 200 people 
steamer should be the three-compartment type and have a \ traffic line of 300 people can be handled in a longer 
cafeteria counter, 45 t t the arrangement is not 


icity of approximately six bushels 50 feet, but 

The type of steamer selected: should have the latest im- 
automatic slide-out 

t electric hot table 


The rest of the 


iid be adequate for vegetable work. 


LS satisfactory is two counters 


Each counter should be complete with a 6-foot-long 


oot-long salad unit. 


stainless steel interior, 
to be utilized for serving and for 


vements, 
es, thermostatic controls and safety devices, making 


scalded by the 


to become 


possible for the operator 
desserts 


TY 


Dish-washing room at Willard 
H includes conveyor type of 
Gish-washing machine as well 
as glass washer.—The interiors 
of all sinks and dish tables 
should be coved. Riveted and anit 
hemmed seams should be ‘ 
avoided, and welding specified + Ss 
oe 


throughout construction ~ 


= 


| 
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A cafeteria counter in the Ab- 
bott Hall dining room.—The ad- 
vantages of cafeteria service 
are its lower operating cost and 
the greater satisfaction to the 
student in choice of dining 
schedule, menu, and companion- 
ship 


Double-service cofiee urns will be required; one for each storerooms; one for bulk storage and the other 
counter unit usage 

To facilitate the serving of fresh chilled salads, a special There should be available a space not only 
prepared-salad storage refrigerator is essential storage but for linens, special banquet supplies 

No recommendation is made for the order of arrange- ehina, glass and silver, ete 
ment of the cafeteria counter, since this is a merchandising Too little space is often provided for re 
problem to be handled by the manager Separate walk-in refrigerator compartments shi 

Proper consideration should be given to the selection of vided for meats, dairy products and vegetables 
iels \ meeting with the local utility company or com- In addition to the main refrigerator plant, 
panies is recommended before a decision is reached regard- be provided individual refrigerators for the 
ing the selection of gas or electricity as being the most pantry, salad preparation, and chef. A separate 
lation in question for the refuse should not be overlooked 


} 


suitable for the instal 
The cooperation of the plumbing contractor 


ventilating contractor is important to the 


iT 
Storerooms 
ind efficiency of the kitchen. 


| 
The storerooms should be of ample capacity and con- \ dimensioned, detailed plan should be giver 


veniently located Generally, it is best to provide two various contractors, indicating all the connectio1 


Completely electric cafete 
serving counter at Willard H 
—The cafeteria counter is c< 
pletely outside the dining rc 
This arrangement serves a tv 
fold purpose: it preserves a 
tain amount of quiet in t 
dining room and permits serv 
at dinner by waiters 


Courtesy of The Hote 











This will insure the streamlining of all connections and avoid 
the nsightly appearance caused by connection outlets that 
ire too far removed from the respective fixtures 

Chrome-plated piping and fittings should be specified on 
all st iinless steel equipment 


The ventilation of the kitchen is of major importance 
The heat and fumes must be carried off as rapidly as they 
venerated. This should be planned in advance so that 
| duets are concealed in the walls and in the ceilings, 
for both appearance and sanitation. 

\ sound-deadening ceiling, and flooring that is skid-proot 
resilient, should be selected 


Cafeteria service has been installed wherever pos- 
sible in Northwestern University’s dining halls. This 
has been done to afford advantages which table serv- 
ice with student help cannot give. Obviously, opera- 
tion costs are lower; thus the profit to the school. To 
the student, there is the profit of enjoying his meals 
at. his convenience, of selecting from an attractively 
displayed and varied menu, and of selecting his own 
companions. In an experimental cafeteria the lei- 


ieals, and the general satis- 


surely enjoyment of all 1 
faction with them, was increased immediately in 
proportion to choice of time, menu and companion- 

In the old days when a bell rang, a line formed, a 
door was opened and 150 young people seated them- 
selves simultaneously in assigned places; there was 


; 


a small concentration 


the enforced orderliness o 
eamp. The general tone of the conversation was 
Spanish rice again!” and “Of course, it’s Thursday.” 


loday, when a student chooses from a generous menu, 


has only himself to blame if he dislikes his selec- 
tion. He may now breakfast from 7:30 to 9:30, 
lunch from 11:30 to 1:30, and dine from 5:30 to 7:00, 


suits his convenience and his classroom schedule. 


His average number of hours in class are four per 
day, and in pre-cafeteria years his average in the 
ng room was sometimes only one hour for his 
ree meals. Today under this new and more desir- 
ible arrangement, one hour per meal is more prob- 
In an educational institution, these three hours 
of value for more than pure bodily sustenance. 
They constitute a definite period of social intercourse 
ler relaxing conditions, a sphere of development 
to be overlooked by any means. 
ese conditions can exist only when a certain 
unt of quiet can be maintained in the dining room 
er. To this end, it is highly advisable to have 
‘afeteria counters and line completely outside the 
ng room. Where, as Northwestern dining halls 
the dinner service is table service, such an ar- 
gement is essential. Though the dinner hour is 
extended one, the service by waiters lends a pleas- 
note of formality to the concluding meal of the 


Vining rooms built to enable complete separation 
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Courtesy of The Hotel Monthly 


Corner of the Willard Hall dining room.—Swedish modern fur- 

niture and white china decorated with a motif of the wall 

paper create a pleasant, informal atmosphere conducive to a 
leisurely meal 


of units are undisturbed alike by cafeteria counter 
or other parties in the large room. 

In a college which operates a vigorous summer 
program of school or groups, the cafeteria layout is 
a vast saving. Student help is often difficult to 
obtain, and a la carte meals cannot be served eco- 
nomically, if at all, with table service. As a result, 
the cafeteria counter, ised as such, or as a 
service counter to waiters, is far the most adjustable 
and satisfactory the year around. 

Making the dining room, as well as the service 
counter, attractive is imperative. Luckily, a limited 
budget does not always govern this; for imagination 
and resourcefulness will do more to help this than a 
bountiful budget. The more use of stainless metals 
on the cafeteria counters, the better. With the new 
non-gloss and durable enamels a cafeteria counter 
look most attractive at a low 


front can be made te 
cost. All this is nothing more than a background for 
the interesting food to be displayed. 

The dining room itself must be pleasant, quiet, and 
in every way conducive to a leisurely meal. The fur- 
niture should have definite design, for comfortable 


seating as well as eye appeal. Years of study have 


been given to the size of table best suited to group 
conversation. Our experience has been that a table 
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for six (36 x 60 inches) with two at one side and 
one at each end gives more possibilities for including 
each person in the conversation. Three at a side 
for a table of six did not give the same results. At a 
table seating a larger group, the conversation can 
never be as general nor as intimate. Tables of four 
have definite limitations, however, for the utilization 
of floor space. It is wise to insert a few of these and 
an occasional round table, as well as one or two for 
eight. 

Of importance is an acoustical tile ceiling to make 
as quiet a room as possible. For wall coverings, there 
are to be had good, washable papers; papers that can 
be washed with soap and water innumerable times for 
several years. However, a periodic change of interior 
decoration is most desirable, and the size of one’s 
budget must determine the cost of the decorating. 


Again, 


For floor coverings, many possibilities exist. 
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this is a matter of budgetary consideration. Col 
asphalt tile is reeommended, as not only the che 
but as an absolutely satisfactory flooring materi 


be 


Every cafeteria and cafeteria counter ca! 


out from a purely mathematical and scientifi 
of view. Every piece of equipment has a maxi 
use to which it can be put. Every cafeteria counter 
can be analyzed to the exact number of peopl . 
pending on the type of menu used, that can be 
through in a given length of time, as well as the steps 
All this can be worked out 
before the actual operation begins. 


required by employees. 


There is practically nothing at all that need be 
to guesswork. If only the cafeteria manager will st 
these problems from this point of view, with the 
of his kitchen engineer, and of the architect of 


building,—may I repeat again—it would be next 


impossible to make many errors. 
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PLANNING HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENTS 


By FRANK WILLIAMS 


Director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, Oklahoma State Department of Public Instruction 


the time of the Division of Schoolhouse Plan- departments or providing new space, the teachers, 


| — the last few years a large percentage of When remodeling existing rooms for homemaking 


of the Oklahoma State Board of Education has pupils, superintendent, and local board of education 
been spent in conference with the homemaking super- are asked to assist in the planning, to try to make 
s or in the preparation of plans and specifications the program fit thei as nearly as possible, as 
the construction of homemaking units. The prob- well as to make them feel that each has had a part 
s in several sections of the state are so different in planning the 


as iar as possibl eacn job 1s considered a unit, 


an individual solution is provided for each. In Making Best Use of Available Space 


eastern side of the state, which has mines, saw- Not all depart! lent a housed in cottages. In 
ls, and cut-over timber lands, the local district, fact, when the school 1 mstructing an entirely new 
to lower assessed valuation, cannot provide as building, the homemaking department is housed in 

ch revenue as in better farming communities and that building \lso, when there is sufficient room 
the oil section However, in the poorer east side in the present building for the homemaking depart- 
the state there is an abundance of native building ment to be added, it is housed in the main building. 
terials which help to offset the inability of the In many cases, however, the present building becomes 
trict to raise as much cash as school districts in crowded and the regular academic class work may be 
er parts of the state conducted in the present rooms to greater advantage 
than the homemaking This is especially true if the 

Suaetve Caaperaton building is old and it is not advisable to plan an 


When possible, a member of the Division of School- addition. It is then recommended that the homemak- 
ise Planning makes a trip to the school district and ing department be removed from the main building 
vises with the local school authorities In regard to and housed in a cottage 
best place to house the homemaking division. Work areas are also a factor studied. The space 
e departments are housed in cottages, some in requirements art actically the same, as a general 
odeled rooms in the present building, and some rule. Workrooms ul a minimum of 23 feet 
he new building, to house all of the school. There in width to allow ample space for two work units in 
been the closest cooperation between the local the food-preparation end of the room. With this 


] 


ds of education, their superintendents, and the width the refrigerator may be placed in the center 
loyees of the State Board of Education. with a food preparation unit on each side. If the 
Oklahoma now has four homemaking supervisors room is less than 23 feet in width, this arrangement 
the white schools and one for the colored. These will not be satisfactory f given enough room, even 
ervisors are constantly on the job, studying work though it is odd-shaped, a satisfactory arrangement 
ily done and revising plans, as well as working can usually be worked out. It is better to place the 
plans for new departments. stoves at opposite sides of the room rather than back 
wing to the limited personnel in the Schoolhouse to back in front of the refrigerator. 
nning Division, each supervisor has developed into 
lraftsman.” The supervisors are called upon to Selection of Equnpment 
sure rooms to be remodeled, locate all doors, win- The hardware is usually selected for each individual 
s, radiators, ete. It is also necessary to learn how job. Now that there are so many different selections 
project is to be financed. Then with the aid of in hardware, especially the drawer- and door-pulls, 
ss-section paper and a straightedge they make the selection of most of these items is left to the local 
tches not only of the floor plans but also of all teacher and board, with the advice of the homemak- 
house Planning Division. 


inets, drawn to approximate scale. The two divi- ing supervisors or the School 

s—Homemaking, and Schoolhouse Planning It is desirable to have the floor of the main work- 

n discuss and develop these sketches. New ideas room covered with inlaid linoleum or a composition 

constantly being developed. This service is given tile. If tile is used, a careful check should be made 

architects and school people requesting it. with the manufacturer to see that the tile is recom- 
339 
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mended for use where grease may be spilled on the Administration. Others are constructed on 









































































floor. by the regular carpenters. 

Fireplaces, bookcases, work tables, cabinets, indi- Space is provided for letter files for the tea 
vidual tote trays, portable blackboards, bulletin and large sliding shelves for storage of posters : 
boards and screens are all detailed. By placing a other illustrative material, and also for lmen Ser : 
blackboard on one side of the screen and the bulletin Fig. B.) All this helps to hold the size of the bu : 
board on the other side, one piece of furniture may ing to a minimum, which in many Cases Is essent 
be made to serve a multiple purpose. Many of these beeause of lack of funds. At the same time tl! 
are being built in the shops of the National Youth is a place provided for the storage of all neces: 

equipment, as well as ample working spac \ 
| ns general rule, bedrooms are not provided. They 
‘i desirable when the district can afford them 
Besased Light W deo . Le , 
| - 4 | - teaching purposes a folding roll-a-way bed 
y , 2 nce 8 . . : 
i Spee = used. It will cost little, will take up little space 
‘ Lord ei thes © ° nr 
table Pood Shales + | S) deep s when not in use may be stored. The same econo! S 
| > . } ° ° . . . > 
Ly | pif eal | practiced in selection of laundry equipment. Bu ‘ 
= rey —. ; tubs are expensive and hard to work around $ 
Tobe pirtile - ar tite fléabiard - scoted = cdler’ te’ be! fppreved! ba Biprd > two regular tubs on a rack mounted on casters 
bread beard 4 Nebel Ald> Tur te bs i . 
ne od hers : as ete . be moved to any part of the room and thus bé 
' Dretides here Dowbis | | Sint Se ee Fata ; F 
F : — ed ree accessible. They are also more economical 
‘ie + ; or , 
sa Sry Wig to] ts be stored in a cabinet to provide a much neate 
i T]| Sen 5 tee NF; . ° } 
HE pearance of the room when not in use. As a gene 
|< Ss rule, bathtubs are not recommended for these di 3 
| or Line - 5 *,* 
it ‘ | ments, though some communities want them 
fren WAL Erevarion P . 
: — Cabinet Design 
. ‘ s All cabinets are detailed. Isometric drawings 
Above—Figure A. Elevation of cabinet in foods room made of some parts to help all concerned underst: 
Below—Figure B. Elevation of cabinet in clothing room what is to be constructed. Since it is almost 
- 2 fa x | ‘ 
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ess to her tote tray which has been brought 


: Fig. 3—With arrangement each girl has 


‘ the storage cabinet, in this plan located 
" n the closet, and placed in the ends of the 
ry ; work table. Considerable time is thus saved 


by having materials accessible 
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Scalia 
——SS = 
' ° 
F 1 (above)—By carefully choosing multiple- — — 
purpose furniture the department can be made kf 
‘ re home-like. The pupils are taught more 


an “cooking and sewing.’’ More space would 
jJesirable but this furnishes excellent oppor- 
tunities for teaching 


2 (right)—The portable bulletin board has 
mn turned to use the blackboard on the re- 


rse side. With a few minutes spent in 

rangement all can be comfortably seated 

ere each can see. This is conducive to bet- 
ter discipline and good teaching 
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Remodeled Homemaking Room at 
Davis, Oklahoma 


This is an excellent example of what can be 
done with limited funds. The total cost, in- 
cluding the remodeling of the room, stoves, 
refrigerator, curtains and drapes, cooking uten- 
sils, laying salvaged maple flooring, and all 
furniture was less than $1,000 for the school 
district N. Y¥. A. labor was used to construct 
most of the furniture 
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sible to use the wall for a back and have a mouse- 
proof cabinet, 44-inch 3-ply is specified for the back 
of all cabinets. Units of the kitchen cabinets are 
constantly being revised to save time and effort in 
the preparation of food and handling of utensils. 
The supervisors measure all the utensils before pro- 
viding space for storage, and then to provide still 
additional flexibility metal stripping for adjustable 
Many of the 
suggested changes come from the teachers with whom 


shelves is specified for the cabinets. 


the supervisors are in contact constantly. 

The tables for the main workroom are the result 
of a cooperative design problem. The tote trays, 
which the girls use for lockers, have been designed 
so that they will fit into the ends of the tables. Two 
trays fit in each end of the table. Four girls may be 
seated at the sides of each table, and thus each girl 
will have an individual tray containing the material 
with which she is to work. (See Fig. B showing 
storage space for tote trays when not in use.) 

All cabinet work, with the exception of the drain 
boards, should receive three coats of enamel. The 
drain boards are constructed of 114-inch white pine 
and then finished with clear varnish, covered with 
linoleum, or given four coats of gymnasium floor 
finish, which is a bakelite product. Some teachers 
report that drain boards to which four coats of gym- 
nasium floor finish have been applied look like new 
after a year of hard service. Hot water and hot 


dishes placed on this working surface do not mar its 
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Left and below—Plan 
front view of a hon 
making cottage at A 






ef\irrored Doors 





a W.P.A. project at 
cost of $10,000. Exter 
walls are stone vene 
on frame salvaged fr 
an old building; inter 
partitions, wood lath 

plaster on 2- x 4-ir 
studs; floors, yellow pin 
ceilings in the workr« 

one-half inch insulat 
board; in the other roon 


~_] | Ben Reen: 


TT ite"n lene 






wood-burning firepla 
heats the 
butane gas, the other 


living roor 


rooms. 
workrooms from floor 
ceiling is 12 feet 











The supervisors or members of the schoo 


beauty. 
house planning division meet with the shop forema 
or carpenter and discuss the plans, and then oc¢ 
sionally make return visits to inspect the work 

progress. In this way it is easier to get a good } 
of construction and to satisfactorily work out pos 


sible changes. 


The Carr City Cottage 

Carr City, District Number 25, 
Okla., is in the heart of the famous Seminole oil fiel 
Several of the illustrations are from the cottage cor 
structed in this district. The Carr City cottage is 
typical one-teacher department, except that it has 
primary room in connection. 


Seminole Count 


A primary room 

needed at the same time that the homemaking un 
was to be constructed. Since this was to be a Wo! 
Projects Administration project, it was decided + 
construct both departments under one roof. If the: 
were separate, the district might get only one. It i 








lers, Oklahoma, built as 


plaster on metal lath A 


Height of the 





bE erates: 
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also desirable for the homemaking teacher and pupils 


to have contact with the smaller pupils and their 





em 7) 
f. \@s j EPL SENOS mothers and thus make the department as homelike 
, of | Lubstere as possible. Several different sketches were prepared. 

d Ag oo 4} ; 
Pw g Ty sick It was decided that the one shown here was the best 
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Above—Total cost of this building to 

the school district was only $1200. 

Some of the cost of the lumber was 

borne by the local sawmill companies. 

The structure is frame; interior walls 

and ceiling, car siding (knotty) fin- 

ished with clear varnish; floors, yel- 

low pine; height of workroom from 

' floor to ceiling, 12 feet. The work- 

. ‘ room should be at least 5 feet longer. 
It is too small to include a fireplace 





Photo—Front view of the Carr City 

| cottage constructed as a W.P.A. 
project. The housing of the primary 

m together with the homemaking 

unit is an unusual feature; the con- 

tact with the smaller pupils and their 

mothers, which this arrangement pro- 

vides, makes the homemaking de- 

partment more homelike 
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ht—The exterior walls of the Carr 


ee Be: * a 

y cottage are stone; the interior a . j 

Is, wood lath and plaster on 2- x f , 

nch studs; floors, yellow pine; ceil- b J > e 

Ss, one-half inch Insulation board; 4) ; 

iting, natural gas; height from x 4 bF& nN 

r to ceiling, 12 feet. In the bath, ‘i alee . as ba 

ndry, and toilets, the floors are _, ~—7 

vered with linoleum; the ceilings, - os oS ee oe 

plastered 4 Stele te Foot 
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Buisding Designed Ter 
CARR CITY URLAHOMA 
Dist. 





Ne. 25 Seminole Co 








The care with which 

shelves are designed and 

adjusted to fit the uten- 

sils to be stored is shown 

in this picture of the 

cabinet unit in the Carr 
City cottage 








solution to the problem. An observation screen was 
placed between the living-room and the primary 
room. 

During the school year the homemaking depart- 
When 


possible, some space adjacent to the homemaking de- 


ment usually serves one or two banquets. 
partment is made available for such service. Since 
the primary room in the Carr City plan is equipped 
with primary tables and chairs, which may be easily 
stored in the workroom, a banquet may be served in 
the primary room. This arrangement will be awk- 
ward, since it will be necessary to carry the food 
through the living-dining room. However, in laying 
out the plan it was thought best to arrange the build- 
ing for the routine everyday duties rather than as 
one to be used once or twice a year. There are on 
the market large folding tables which may be used 
when serving banquets, also for extra cutting tables 
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in the sewing classes. These are easily stored in 


closet. The district did not have sufficient 

to finish the building completely at first. The W: 

Projects Administration did an excellent job 

stone work and in fact on all the work of getting 

the building enclosed. Much of the interior was | 

for the district to complete when more funds we 

available. The building is now complete, 

of the furnishings have been provided. 
As yet a number of high schools are not offe: f 

this program, the chief reason being lack of fun 

but the number of requests for help on projects 

this kind has increased several hundred per cent 

As a result, the Homemaki 

Department and Schoolhouse Planning Division 


ing the last few vears. 


not have sufficient personnel to meet the dem 
made on them by the school people since the ad 
tional enthusiasm for this program. 


THE COMBINATION P 


LAWSON A. WILES 


Director, Department of Budget and Lunchrooms 


more 





authorities becoming 


VY DUCATIONAL 


4 and more aware of the importance of the noon 


are 
4 


iuneh in the school program ol crowing children. Bal- 





need diets and vitamins are receiving recognition as 
essential requirements in the health and educational 
Consolidations and shift- 


raining of school children 
population have made it necessary for many pupils 
travel distances to school which would have been 


At the 


ne time, crowded conditions, arising from inability 


msidered impossible not many years ago. 


t/ 


finance needed school buildings, have created long 


school days and double sessions, and have placed a 


premlum on room space 1n all schools. 


Full-Time Space Utilization 


| 


if )] an ele- 


I 


he limited use made of the lunchroom in 


+ 
| 


tary school, compared with the use made of other 
oms in the same building, has made this space very 


In 


| of Education originated the playroom- 


enslvt an attempt to solve this problem, the 


Detroit Boare 


hroom, a combination which allows full-time use 
of most of the space formerly used for the lunchroom 

This design of space use is adaptable for the 
| community as well as for the growing city school 
f 


pleted from this design was 


building com} 
ipied in 1929, and 


resulted in the present plan, of which the Crary 


first 


the experiences in its operation 


entary School, first occupied in April, 1941, is 


l. The 


al folding tables in the original unit were 
to be difficult to operate, requiring an excessive 


a 
A 


int of the janitor’s time in the preparation of the 
m for class or lunch service. The arrangement for 
fie movement in the layout needed study, and the 
the best have worked 


solution we 


sent design is 
lar. 

e location of the unit is important, since it must 
a dual purpose. In determining the location for 
hroom use, accessibility for deliveries should be 
sidered carefully. The location for use in the in- 
ictional program may not require quite so much 
sideration, although a door leading directly to the 
yground is desirable 


Che first-floor plan of the Crary School shows the 





ition of the unit as designed to meet both the in- 












LAYROOM-LUNCHROOM 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By 
GEORGE L. W. SCHULZ 


Director, Department of Building and Grounds 


and 


Board of Education, City of Detroit 


the use. Location on the 


kitehen direct from 


structional and auxiliary 


Tt 


first floor, with an entrance to th 


the service area, makes it possible to service the lunch- 
room without disturbing class instruction, and facili- 


tates deliveries. The room is readily accessible from 
idor and from the stairs 


With the completion 


all parts of the main cor 


leading from the second floor 


the location will have few 


of the proposed addition. 


objections from the of traffic movement. 


View point 


It is to be noted, also, that the room has two exits 


in addition to the double entrance from the corridor. 


e 


One entrance leads directly to the playground, and 


the other to the auditorium by way of the stage. The 


playground exit may be used to empty the room at 
lunch time or to allow a class to go directly to the 
playground as a part of the instructional program. 
In inclement weather, the room may be emptied into 
the auditorium, o1 the program is so arranged, the 
traffic may be routed to the auditorium at all times, 


leaving the corridor entrance for incoming pupils. 


Bower Loon 
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The first-floor plan of the Isaac Crary School shows the location 
layout of the lunch and play room and its easy accessi- 
bility for all needs 


and 


345 
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The partition between the main room and 
kitchen contains five movable panels which are raised 
when lunch is served. On the kitchen side is th 
service counter serving four of the openings ¢ ; 


last panel is used for disposal of soiled dishes. ‘ 
room side of the partition a hinged tray-slide is 
located. During the use of the space as a playr 

the slide is lowered, leaving no projection in the } : 


room area. 


The Playroom or Gymnasium 
When used for instructional purposes, the pla 
appears as a room used only as a gymnasiun 
panels in the partition are lowered and locked in that 
position. The tables and benches are collaps« 





recessed in the wall to leave an unobstruct« 


Preparation of the noon lunch can go on du 


The service counter is on the kitchen side of a partition con- 

taining five movable panels that are raised when lunch is class instruction, thus leaving the playroom 

served. Four of the openings are used for food service; the 
last is used for soiled dishes 


ess ASN oer es ee aes ra tsa Se pata Aina» 


for instructional purposes. 





aetna aR RAY iso 





eee 


The light and airy kitchen q 
serves approximately 400 stu- : 
dents and teacher 


ae, 


















The kitchen contains a two- 
unit range, a dish-washing ma- 
chine, a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, and the necessary small 
equipment and utensils 


THE COMBINATION PLAYROOM-LUNCHROOM 





Above—Lunch hour in the Crary School lunch and play room 


Below—A gymnasium class in the Crary School lunch and play room 








The Lunchroom 

When used as a lunchroom, the room appears as a 
commodious cafeteria. The panels in the partition 
are raised and locked in the open position, making 
accessible the food which is displayed on the counter. 
The tray-slide is in position, and the tables and 
benches are lowered. 

The kitchen in the Crary School is a light, airy 
room, large enough for the preparation of food to 
serve approximately 400 students and teachers. The 
kitchen is well, but not elaborately, equipped, and 
contains a two-unit range, a dishwashing machine, a 
mechanical refrigerator, and the necessary small 
equipment and utensils. A well-ventilated storeroom 
is provided and a room for use of the employees, con- 


taining lockers and lavatory. 


Tables and Benches 


When working out the plan for the combination 
room, one of the obstacles was the invention of some 
means of rapidly converting the room from a class- 
room to a lunchroom, and, after the lunch period, of 
returning it to a classroom. The folding table was 
the first equipment designed for this purpose. The 
original tables were crude, and it soon was apparent 
that they took too long a time to operate. The pres- 
ent table is the result of continued study on the 
part of the staff, the school administration, and the 
manufacturers. 

In the original layout, and for some time in other 
schools, the seating was by means of stools, which 
were stored in a room provided for that purpose when 
they were not in use. This arrangement was not sat- 
isfactory, since the time consumed in seating the room 
and storing the stools after the lunch period was too 
great, and the stool breakage was heavy. The folding 
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Left—The lunchroom tables ang 
benches when not in use are 


securely locked in a_ recess i 
flush with the wall It takes fo 
only ten minutes to put them : 


into place 


s iphbbeletets 


Below—Pupils ltunching at one 

of the folding table and bench 

units in the Crary School piay- 
room-lunchroom 


- 


5 cee ena lbs 3, 


— 








2 
‘7 
3 
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bench was designed to answer these objections. B« 

table and bench fold into the wall in a recess fi 

with the wall, and are securely locked in that posit 

until needed. When they are needed, the janitor 

locks and lowers them into position. The lowering 

the tables and benches at the Crary School requ 

about ten minutes. An equal amount of time is 

quired to return them to their original positions 

A Satisfactory Arrangement 
The combination playroom-lunchroom as typ . 

in the Crary Elementary School makes possibl 

full-time use of building space. The saving in cost is 3 

easily determined, since the same requirements 

met with fewer rooms. The tables and benches ar 

constructed that they can be used when moderniz & 


present buildings. The unit is well suited for ec 
munity use as well as for school purposes. | 
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MELLENBROOK, FOLEY AND SCOTT and 


Architects, Berea, Ohio 


_ plans were being made for the construc- 
: tion of Merner-Pfeiffer Hall, a dormitory for 
men at Baldwin-Wallace College, 


iven to the fact that there was only one available 


consideration was 


ractical site for the location of another dormitory 
r men, that there was a demand for a definite type 

housing, and that the building be constructed in 
ich a manner as to provide as long a life of service 
s possible with the lowest possible maintenance cost 


onsistent with the funds available. 


Exterior Design 


The first problem confronting the architects was 
fit the building to the site and to select a type of 
chitecture that would blend into the surroundings. 
e nature of the site and the shape of the adjoining 
rmitory demanded that an L-shaped building be 
esigned. A residential adaptation of the existing 
pe of architecture of the near-by buildings was 
mployed to blend this building into the campus 
Vith simplicity of exterior design, this objective was 
leasingly and impressively obtained. The exterior 
lls are of brick, with an appearance approaching 
iat of hand-made bricks, with colors ranging from 
ght-red and pink to a gray-green. The result is a 
{tly colored wall with the effect of a piece of old 


A LOW-COST RESIDENCE HALL FOR MEN 
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PAUL R. TRAUTMAN 


Business Manager, Baldwin-Wallace College 


tapestry. Indiana limestone trim and natural finish 


oak window frames give the exterior a clean-cut and 


neat appearance in conformity with the best type 
of residential architecture. A sandstone paved ter- 
race enclosed with a brick and stone wall is provided 


at the main entrance. The roof is covered with heavy, 
e in red with a light-green tinge 


Gutters and 


antique finish tile-slat 
resembling tile aged bv vears of wear. 
downspouts are Ol ead-clad 


copper. 


Interior Features 

Other dormitories on the campus provided ample 
double-room facilities for medium-cost living stand- 
ards: however, there was a definite demand for single 
rooms and suites, to satisfy requirement for little 
better than medium-cost housing. Therefore the new 
building was planned to provide 29 single rooms, 8 
double rooms and 9 suites, making a total designed 
capacity of 63 men, with the possibility of increasing 
the number by using some of the larger single rooms 
as doubles. 

Each suite consists of a study for two men and a 
sleeping aleove furnished with a double-deck bed. 
The sleeping alcoves in these suites are separated 
from the studies with heavy curtains operating on 


metal tracks. The double-deck beds are demountable 
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Floor 
Plan 
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and may be converted into two single beds. Some 
of the men prefer to set up two single beds in the 
larger room, using it as a living room and bedroom, 
leaving the sleeping alcove to be used as a study. 
This arrangement of space and design of furniture 
make accommodations very flexible. An individual 
locked closet is provided for each occupant. Ven- 
tilation for closets is obtained by under-cutting the 
bottom of the door one inch and drilling a row of 
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six one-inch holes across the top of the door 
Since plenty of natural light and fresh ai 
highly desirable in dormitory rooms, windows wert 
signed to give an abundance of both. Each room 
at least one window with a minimum of 20 squ 
feet of glass area. Metal casement sash were uss 
equipped with hold-open arms and tapped for 
installation of a binding post so that the sash n 
be used as a radio aerial. All room doors are fitt 
with adjustable metal louvers for through ventilati 
The house director’s suite is on the first floor ad 
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cent to the dormitory office. This suite consists of 
room, bath, bedroom, and three large closets. 
\ space in the corridor from the bedroom to the living 
ro is provided for the future installation of a 
. . | unit kitchenette. 
. [he basement contains a game room with double 
: s opening into the main dining room. This room 
3 be opened to form a part of the main dining 
j when space is needed to feed large numbers 
L banquets and special dinners. The private dining 
m at the other end of the main dining room will 
ommodate 30 people and may be opened to form 
7 part of the main dining room. 
‘ \ lounge is located on the second floor. 
5 \ toilet and shower room is centrally located on 
; 


each floor. Urinals are not included. 
\lthough the kitchen may appear small on the 
ns, its compact arrangement has made it highly 
efficient and has proved satisfactory in use. 
Steam is supplied from a central heating plant to 


vo-pipe overhead steam heating system. Cabinet 











convectors are individually thermostatically 
‘ ontrolled. 
‘ 
: Specifying to Minimize Maintenance Problems 
‘ 4 Roof is framed with 4 x 14-inch fir rafters and 
s vered with 2-inch dressed and matched fir plank. 
‘ ' Ceiling and walls of third story are insulated with 
| t inches of rock wool 
: Foundation walls below first floor are reinforced 
q concrete. Exterior walls above first floor are faced 
th brick and backed up with load-bearing haydite 
merete block 
\ll exterior walls are furred. 
Interior framing is steel encased in concrete fire- 
ofing. Floor beams bear on exterior walls and on 
line of columns placed along one side of the cen- 
corridor. 
Floors are constructed of conerete over lath and 
i steel joists. Main entrance landings and stairs and 


et and shower room floors are solid concrete slabs. 
Stairs at ends of corridor are steel. 
Stair-well walls are constructed of structural wall 


finished with two coats of bakelite floor seal to 





ilitate cleaning. 
Corridor partitions are 4-inch tile. Partitions be- 
een rooms and closets are 2-inch solid plaster on 
tal lath and 34-inch steel channels. 

\ll walls and ceilings except those in the main 
trance, kitchen, dishwashing room and toilets are 





' shed in rough sanded plaster. Shower and toilet 
: ms and kitchen walls are finished in ceramic tile. 
4 r past experience with maintenance in dormitories 
s shown that smooth plaster walls finished with a 





or semi-luster paint are easily marred. Wall 






ices above beds in men’s rooms usually show rub- 
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ber heel marks, and soil marks from contact of the 
hands upon the walls. Seratches upon the walls usu- 


ally come from roommates using the beds as wres- 
tling mats. We have found that in dormitories fin- 
ished with rough plaster such soil is very seldom 
found above the beds. Rough plaster walls, of course, 
are harder to wash than smooth walls, but we believe 
that the year-round appearance and the better wear- 
ing quality more than compensate for the extra cost 
of wall washing. 

In order to add to the comfort of the occupants 
of the building, acoustical tile is used on all corridor 
ceilings and on the ceilings of the dining rooms. Rub- 
ber silencers are fitted on all metal door bucks 
throughout the building, to reduce the noise of 
slamming doors. 

Floors in all corridors, living rooms and dining 
rooms are covered with asphalt tile; shower and toilet 
room floors are of terrazzo; and the kitchen floor is 
of floor brick. Asphalt mastic tile floors, of course, 
are much easier to maintain than oak or maple floor- 
ing, and if proper care is exercised in selecting de- 
signs and color, it is possible to obtain a floor with- 
out the usual institutional appearance. 

Window-sills are of marble. Anyone who has had 
to deal with the maintenance of wood window-sills 
will appreciate how much time can be saved in the 
maintenance of marble window-sills. 

Trim other than the window-sills is of natural, 
dull varnished oak, except in the entrance and second- 
floor lounge, where walls and trim are of wormy chest- 
nut. All doors to living rooms are flush type oak of 
the best quality available. Room and dining-room 
furniture is made to design in oak, finished to match 
room trim. Each room is fitted with concealed metal 
picture mold. 

All the water bibbs throughout the building are of 
standard design with interchangeable parts, so that 
the maintenance department must carry in stock only 
one type ol washer in order to be able to make re- 
pairs upon any bibb in the building. 

The specification and selection of the best doors 
and hardware available, together with the use of 
metal door frames, has eliminated repairs to damaged 
woodwork about door frames, a thing which occurs 
quite generally in dormitories with wood door frames 
and cheap doors and hardware. All outside doors were 
given special attention. All joints with protruding 
members that might catch water and cause rot were 
protected by the insertion of copper strips. The tops 
and bottoms of all outside doors were covered with 
copper to prevent moisture from entering. It is hoped 
that this will at least double the life of the outside 
doors. 

Two years of use have proved the wisdom of the 
building plan and the selection of materials. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Copyright U.S.A. 1941, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. Al! rights reserved for all countries. 

















LOOK AT THE POPULAR “’66“”—Singer’s de luxe electric at 
small cost. It’s the new version of a classroom favorite, 
made with these modern features: 
® Larger bobbin capacity @ Numbered tension dial 
® improved back-tacking device 
@ H:nged presser foot @ Fingertip stitch regulator 
See it at your Singer Shop. If you wish, an expert will work 


out for you a “Replacement Program,” based on successful 
replacement schedules used by other schools. 
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Why sewing teachers say: 


‘6 
é 


P refer Singer 
Machines!” 


1. “Stand up under hard wear.” Singer 
machines have a 90-year reputation for “taking 
it’’—even the hard abuse of sewing-class pupils! 
2. “Most homes have Singers.” 
learn on the same kind of machine found in 


Pupils 
the majority of homes. 


3. “Free educational service.” Singer offers 
valuable courses, text books, wall charts, and 
aids—free to pupils and teachers on request 
4. Free check-ups and adjustments.” 
Teachers can take advantage of this free Singer 
Service at any time, by phoning the Singer Shop 


5. “Easy to get repairs.’ Prompt repai: 
service is obtained from the local Singer Shop 





entirely free except for needed parts. 


6. “Special discounts.” Singer offers speci 
school discounts on all machines, parts, an 
supplies. 


WRITE FOR: Free help in planning classroom r 
quirements. Address: Singer Sewing Machine Co 
Dept. 735, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Executive and Sales Offices: 








DOEHLER METAL FURNITURE CO., INC. 


For Dormitory—Cafeteria—Reception Room—lInfirmary 


192 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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v7. 7 dormitory furniture and equipment 
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is now being widely used throughout the coun- 
in many of the outstanding schools and univer- 
ties. Our many years of experience in meeting the 
‘acting demands for attractive, durable metal furni- 
e is responsible for our enviable reputation in the 
rmitory equipment field. 

Che interior pictured above, illustrates only a small 
rtion of our very extensive line of stock items 
rticularly adaptable to school and dormitory use. 


Our line covers a complete range of varied designs 


suites and separate pieces of both the traditional 
riod design and the currently popular contempo- 
y styles. 

Doehler furniture is truly comfortable. All metal- 
sounds have been eliminated, drawers always slide 
ily, it never loosens, cracks or chips. All products 
available in both natural wood grain reproductions 
| in pleasing, cheerful colors of Dohlite which is 
istant to cigarette burns, hard knocks, steam heat, 
latic conditions, and which always retains its 


cinal attractiveness. 
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RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS AND COMPLETE DETAILS 


METAL 
FURNITURE 


For 
Dormitories, 
Bedrooms 
and 
infirmaries 


| CHROMIUM 
FURNITURE 


For 
Auditoriums, 
Cafeterias 
and 





~~ — 











DOEHLER METAL FURNITURE CO., INC. 





FOR BEAUTY PLUS DURABILITY — 





We illustrate one 
of our most popular 







Dormitory Suites, 
“THE 
PRESIDENT.” 









A number of other 






Suites, in modern and 






veriod designs, are 
I 4 










available in group- 
ings, or in individual No. 421-8 Night Table 
pieces. 


All items are avail- 


No. 421-1 Dresser able in both natural 
















wood grain reproduc- 
tions and in cheerful 
solid or duo-tone col- 
ors, finished to resist 
heat, acids and ad- 
verse climatic condi- 
tions, thus assuring a 
permanent attractive 
appearance. 


No. 421-7 Desk 


No. 421-2 Chiffonier 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION WE WILL PREPARE BUDGETARY ESTIMATES FROM YOUR FLOOR PLANS 
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DOEHLER METAL FURNITURE CO., INC. 





: SELECT DOEHLER METAL FURNITURE 













No. 505 Student’s Library Desk 





Doehler Furniture is 
“BUILT LIKE A BATTLE- 
SHIP” to withstand endless 
years of hard usage. Its 
popularity is due to durable 
construction, distinctive de- 
signing and remarkably low 
pricing suitable to all budgets. 














. 292 Chair 








No. L.V.G. 171 Double Deck Bed 
VQUIRE ABOUT OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SPRINGS, STUDIO COUCHES, COTS AND MATTRESSES 


T 
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DOEHLER METAL FURNITURE CO., INC. 


CREATING the RIGHT IMPRESSION 
with 
DOEHLER CHROME and STAINLESS STEEL 


Doehler Tubular Furniture 
is now available in sparkling 
Chromium or Stainless Steel— 
Distinctive and rich in appear- 
ance, yet remarkably modest in 
































cost. The colorful, cheerful 
upholstery materials are durable 
and easy to clean —the table 


tops, built of formica, will with- 
stand heat and acid. 

We particularly recommend 
the installation of this equip- 
ment in Cafeterias, Reception 
Rooms, Offices. Lobbies and 
wherever Furniture is required 
to withstand many years of hard 
usage. 


Illustrating the suit 
of Doehler Hospital 
ture to the moder 
infirmary of tod 
simple but smart 
lends an air of ch 
and friendliness 


ever desirable. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WE WILL PREPARE BUDGETARY ESTIMATES 
FROM YOUR FLOOR PLANS 


DOEHLER 
SYMBOLIZES QUALITY 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
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Playground Apparatus 
Beach and Pool Equipment 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


‘‘Betterbilt’’ 


Fold-O-Leg Tables and Benches 





FOLD-O-LEG 
TABLES 


For cafeterias, sewing 
rooms, study tables, kin- 
dergartens, commercial 
departments, social rooms, 
recreation centers, table 
tennis, etc., Mitchell Fold- 
O-Leg Tables will satis 
factorily replace the most 
expensive type. They are 
perfectly rigid because of 
their unique design and 
construction—yet each ta- 
ble requires only 2Y 
inches space when folded. 
Made in convenient sizes 
Tops of Fir Veneer, Tem 











Folding Choral Elevations 
Folding Band Elevations 
Sanitary Barn Equipment 


300%. Savings in 
Storage 
Space 





pered Masonite Presd 
wood or Linoleum. Thou 
sands have been re-or- 
dered by old customers 
who originally tried just Strong Enough to Hold 10 Men 25"c Greater Seating 
one table. Write today Capacity 
for sookle lo. 3 
Booklet No. 3. BOOKLETS (Illustrated) 
1 BETTERBILT’’ PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 3. FOLD-O-LEG TABLES AND BENCHES 5. FOLDING BAND ELEVATIONS 


2. ‘‘BETTERBILT’’ POOL EQUIPMENT 


4. FOLDING CHORAL ELEVATIONS 


6. SANITARY BARN EQUIPMENT 


STEEL-LEG PORTABLE FOLDING STANDS 


FOR BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL GROUP ELEVATION, ALSO PLATFORMS FOR PLAYS, ETC. 


Mitchell Portable Stands can be adapted 


to any need. Constructed in rigid uni 


tohandle. Rapidly moved from mus 


m to auditorium stage or even to other 


places for concert work. Minimum sto 
space required for folded units a1 


Available 


size. Thoroughly tested by many ou 


lemountable safety steel rail 


nding educational institutions. Wri 
lay for Booklets No. 4 and No. 5. 


PARTIAL LIST OF SCHOOLS NOW USING 


land Schools 
Upland, California 
lorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 
ile University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


erling Morton High School 
Cicero, Illinois 


Fernd 
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Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Board of Education 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


St. Joseph’s Academy 
Mc Sherrystown, Penna. 


ts 


ic 


r- 
id 
in 
t- 
te 


ale, Michigan 
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Orange High School 
Orange, Texas 


Washington High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Watsonville Union High School 
Watsonville, California 


Morgan Township School 
Valparaiso, Indiana 





MITCHELL PORTABLE FOLDING STANDS 


Board of Education 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Villanova College 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Bratenahl School 
Brighton, Ohio 
North Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















SIMMONS 


Merchandise Mart 


DORMITORY DIVISION 


COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 





ee ee 





pee STEEL FURNITURE is “made to or- 
der” for dormitory use—combines the strength 
and durability of everlasting steel with the beauty of 
line and color that young people like. You may 
choose any of 20 attractive color schemes or 15 wood 
grain finishes. All are extremely resistant to stains, 
burns, and impact damage. Fire hazards are elim- 
inated, as far as furniture is concerned. 

Back of these advantages stand the facilities of the 
Simmons Company, world’s largest manufacturer of 





Quiet, Easy Drawer Operation .. . 
Drawers open and close easily and 
quietly, thanks to special wood 
guides and rubber-cushionod stops. 


Abuse 


Furniture is able to 


Simmons Steel 
“take it.” 
Jolts and bangs that would ruin 
ordinary furniture have no effect. 


Withstands 

















Quality is 
controlled from raw materials to finished product. 
Skill in design, craftsmanship in production, enter- 


Steel Furniture and Sleep Equipment. 


prise in product improvement these are your 
assurance of value in every item of the complete 
Simmons Steel Furniture line. 

A Simmons Salesman—familiar with 
furnishing problems—will be glad to help you select 
the Simmons equipment that meets your decorative 


and budget requirements. There is no obligation. 


dormitory 





One-Piece Construction 


Finish Durability . . . Weather has 
no detrimental effects on Simmons and sides are constructed of ont 
Steel Furniture. The ‘‘Simfast’’ fin- piece supports and 
ish is unaffected by heat or cold. electro-welded, 


braces ré 
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SIMMONS DORMITORY FURNITURE AND SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


Modern Simmons room arrangements for dormitories are cheerful and practical in appearance. 


The rooms below are typical of the 


pleasant and comfortable living conditions assured by Simmons Steel Furniture. 


In the rooms of the new girls’ dormitory at the University of Wisconsin, 
500 Simmons beds, springs, mattresses and chests are being used. The 
modern lines of Simmons Steel Furniture appeal to both men and. women 


students of all ages. 


SIMMONS ROOM 605. The same features of convenience and long 
lasting attractiveness that have made this room so popular in nurses’ and 
internes’ quarters make it an excellent choice for dormitories everywhere. 
It is practical from the administrator's point of view and pleasant .. . 
cheerjul . . . livable from the occupant’s point of view. 




















0 DOUBLE DECK BUNK. 

attractive appearance and 

utility of this Simmons item make it a favorite for dor- 
y rooms. Colonial in design, it has the strength to stand 
e. It is equipped with Slumber King springs, has long bear- 
orner lock, and may be taken apart and used as twin beds. 
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SIMMONS ROOM 206-R is a room any young man would like. There's 
a feeling of solid comfort about it. The warm tones of the Modern Amer- 
ican Maple finish are an outstanding feature of this colonial suite. The 
double desk has convenience features that make it a logical choice. 


SIMMONS ROOM NO. 9. An excellent choice for the school infirmary. 
The simple, graceful lines of the furniture are pleasing, making this room 
an exceptionally effective solution where budgets are limited. Maple fin- 
ish is shown—colors or other wood grains may be selected. 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
CATALOG 
TODAY! 


This new 42-page catalog is arranged for ready reference, 
contains hundreds of illustrations, many of them in color, and 
gives detailed information about Simmons Steel Furniture and 
Sleep Equipment. It will be mailed to any school official with- 
out cost. Send for your free copy today! 








SUPERIOR SLEEPRITE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: 2219 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 










Manufacturers of METAL FURNITURE, BEDS, COTS, BED SPRINGS, and MATTRESSES for 
School Dormitories, Libraries, Infirmaries and Cafeterias. 


Complete facilities for quantity manufacture to individual specifications. Your inquiry 
is invited. 









Superior Sleeprite Metal Beds are manufac- 
tured in a wide diversity of types and designs 






to meet every dormitory and sleeping room re- 






quirement. Extra ruggedness is provided by 






all-welded construction. Coil, band or link-fab- 






ric springs, with single or double corner locks, 






are optional. Illustrated are (left, top to bot- 
tom) Nos. CT 660-CB; CT 659-CC and CT 
691-LA. On the following page, Double Deck 
Bunk Bed No. CT 685-BF. For other beds, cots 
and concealed sleeping equipment see our Cata- 
log No. CT 41. 

For libraries, study rooms and cafeterias, Su- 






























perior Sleeprite manufactures an extensive line 





of steel tables and desks, each designed and top- 
surfaced to meet specific requirements. Our 
numerous standard production patterns of steel 


and chrome chairs permit economical solution 





of seating problems. 


* * * 


Meeting the demands of the Nation's 


Armed Forces is an obligation we are proud 





to fulfill, We suggest that you anticipate 
your requirements and make inquiry as far 
ahead of actual need as is possible. In 1942, 
things will be done in 
the order of their im- 
portance to the achieve- 
ment of the goal we 
unitedly seek. This is 
as you would have it— 
in our Factory and in 


every other factory. 
* * 


Illustrated: Double Study 
Desk CT 727. Center drawer 
on each side. Chair CT 303; 
seat upholstered in simulated 
leather 
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g REASONS WHY 
SUPERIOR All-Metal Furniture serves 


you most economically 





{. Low initial cost. 6. Unaffected by humidity or 
Finest a lif climate. 
-i] 2 P 
, pa a 7. Modern styling—maximum 
a- § ——— space utility. 
rns 3. Rugged welded assembly. 8. Beautiful baked-on finish that 
re- 4. Sound-deadened construction. provides the utmost protec- 
tion obtainable against wear, 
by 5. Resistant to fire and water. stains and burns. 
ab- 
Ks, 
DRESSER 
ot. CT 414-10 
CT Standard line 
7 includes Chif- 
eck : fonier, Bed, 
Desk, Table, 
ots Chairs and 
\ta- other pieces to 
: match 
: 
Su- r 
ion : THE FINISH LASTS WITH THE STEEL 
: IT COVERS 
0 p- " 
= = The deep, lustrous baked-on finish of Superior 
eel Sleeprite Products faithfully reproduces beau- 
on tiful, costly wood grains, or may be had in 16 
specially selected color tones. It is impervious 
to water, most drugs and medicines; resists ciga- 
rette burns and other ordinary defacements; it 
is easily cleaned and maintained in “like-new” 
- appearance. 
ud 
ite NEW 44-PAGE CATALOG—Write for new 44-page Catalog CT 41 replete with illustrations 
‘ar and specifications of Superior Sleeprite Products and full color reproductions of Superior 


42, Sleeprite’s handsome Wood Grain, Combination and Solid Color Finishes. Address 
CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, Superior Sleeprite Corporation, 2219 S. Halsted Street, Chicago. 


Virtually every type of Institutional mattress 
is made in our great, modern mattress factory. 
Our products range from the finest inner-spring 
mattresses to simple cotton-felt pads for cots, 
and our facilities enable us to manufacture to 
your individual specifications at low, mass-pro- 


duction costs. 


Le 
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S. BLICKMAN, inc. 


Manufacturers of Food Service Equipment for Schools and Institutions 





tion of complete units. 


and other skilled craftsmen. Careful 


ties of alloys used. 


of 


fabrication 


at 


welded heavy-duty construction—fully-rounded corners and coves 
edges—seamless, crevice-free, sanitary surfaces 


tractive appearance. 


Planning and Engineering Service—An engineering department, 
complete a project from plan to installation, is ready 
specifications, floor plans, detailed drawings, plumbing plans and the necessary 
co-ordination with any other trades which may be involved, are available to those 


who engage our services. 


INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF FOOD PREPARATION AND FOOD SERVICE UNITS Include: 


Automatic Electric Hot 
Food Storage Tables 

Bain Maries 

Cabinets 

Cafeteria Counters 

Cereal Cookers 

Coffee Urns 

Cooks Tables 

Dish Heaters 

Dish Tables 


Dish Trucks 
Food Trucks 
Pan and Pot 


Cupboards 


Range Hoods 


Food Conveyors 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Racks 


Pantry Cabinets and 


Plate Warmers 
Preparation Tables 


strength— 


to 


ease 


serve 


of 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS FOR KITCHENS, CAFETERIAS, 

RESTAURANTS AND LUNCHROOMS 
Specialists for over fifty years in the planning, manufacture and installa- 
Pioneers in the development of Stainless Steel 
Service Equipment. Modern, fully-equipped plant employs A.S.M.E. code welders 
control 
manufacture assures a perfect job and full retention of valuable physica! proper- 
Important advantages of Blickman equipment include: 


every 


Service Units 


Sinks 


Steam Tables 


Storage Bins and Closets 


Tray Trucks 
Utility Trucks 
Urn Stands 
Warmers 
Water Coolers 
Work Tables 


Special equipment built to specifications 


TYPICAL BLICKMAN 
INSTALLATIONS 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., College of 
Home Economics 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
a 
Hershey Industrial High School, Hershey, 
Pa. 
Bayonne Senior High School, Bayonne, N. J. 
High School for Needle Trades, New York 
City 
Suffern Grade School, Suffern, N. Y. 
City of Washington, D. C 15 schools 
City of Philadelphia, Pa 5 schools 














AFTER: of 
after re-planning by 
Note the 
orderly arrangement 
sare 
relegated 


View same room 
Blickman 
engineers. clean de- 
sign and 
and how building columns ‘ 
and ‘‘B’’ 
to a position in work space be- 
hind counter. Blickman Stain- 
less Steel equipment 


throughout. 


have been 


was used 
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MODERNIZING 


BEFORE: 


Note 


U-shaped 


Cafeteria at 


counter 


building columns ‘‘A’’ 


truding 


in 
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front of 
traffic 


Food 
stage 


all- 
integral rolled 

cleaning—at- 
trained 
you. Complete 


o! 


to 


Cafeteria counter, Syracuse University 


Plate No. 1582 
1 modern kitche 
lation by § B 
Inc. The Stainle 
equipment 
manence sanitatt 
ease of cleaning 
the rolled edge 
rounded corner 
smo oth, perman 
bright surface P 


1506 


WEEHAWKEN. N. J 





ate 











INADEQUATE FACILITIES FOR MORE EFFICIENT 


Johnson Hall, 
Columbia University, before re-design 


and 


and 
it, 


the two 
‘*B’’ pro 


obstruc ting 


SERVICE 
@ We help school administrators a1 


modernize cafeteries, etc., to meet the 
of expanded patronage. This exai 
trates how one of America’s leading 


ties streamlined for serving 2000 m 


The Problem: 
Columbia 


In the 


University 


cafeteria at 
traffic was 
U-shaped counter Aisles were 


cong 


ing columns protruding in front of 
obstructed traffic How was service 

up without using additional floor spa 
provision to be made for combining 

ing breakfast and luncheon, and tab 
dinner? 

The Solution: Blickman Engineers found 
reversing the entire floor plan and es 

traffic aisle in the work space behind 
counter, they could make these improveme 
Design a straight counter, eliminating l 
speeding up flow of traffic (2) Increase eff 
counter length and capacity. (3 Rele 


the work space be 
of the 


building columns 


counter, 


to 


entirely out way 
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THE G. S. BLODGETT CO., INC. 


53 Maple Street, Burlington, Vermont 





DESTGMED TO RV 
YOUR ccasine MEADS! 
Continues its New Line of STREAMLINED, 


Space-saving Ovens to Meet TODAY'S Baking and Roasting Needs 
And Provide for TOMORROW'S Growing Requirements. . . . 


These three units, 
combined, form any 
installation desired. 


The Single Baking Oven 





e lower costs The Single Roasting Oven 
¢ hetter baking 


e hetter roasting 


¢ less floor space 


° easier operation 
° cooler workspaces 


* etter vegetable work 
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The Double Baking Oven 





THESE THREE OVENS comprise a complete line 
of baking and roasting sections, capable of 
being assembled into any combination desired. 
Each is available in two deck sizes: 33” wide 
by 22” deep and 42” wide by 32” deep. 


The baking sections have a clearance of 7”, 
the roasting sections, 12”. Each section is a 
separate oven, with individual burner and heat 
control. 


The new Blodgett Baking and Roasting Ovens 
have been streamlined for greater efficiency, 
cleanliness and ease of operation. In addition, 
they offer features seldom found in ovens of 


& comparable cost. Some of these features are: 


Rigid, Skyscraper Construction—body 
walls and structural steel frame welded 
into a single rigid unit; Bright Aluminum- 
Finish Interior — clean and corrosion-re- 
sistant; Steam Jet—standard equipment 
—tready for steam connection for bread 
and hard roll baking. 


THERE'S A BLODGETT 
FOR EVERY BUDGET! 








THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
STEAM-CHEF STEAM COOKERS 





institutions the country over. A STEAM-CHEF Cooker embodies AL L. approved modern 


they are. To retain flavor, natural food elements, and nutritive values, steaming is a me 


up-to-date—that means STEAM-CHEF. 


Body Construction — One-piece welded 
bodies of heavy plate steel, rust-proofed 
or stainless, easy to keep clean and sani- 
tary, insuring low maintenance cost and 
extra durability. 

“Full Floating” Doors—An exclusive Steam- 
Chet feature, always seat perfectly, never 
» Teauire adjustments, prolong gasket life. 
Safe Operation— Maximum safety results 
from doors which cannot be opened while 
steam is being admitted to compartment. 

Synchronized Thermostatic Control— 
\chieves new economy and convenience. 
Eliminates necessity for steam vent line 
and cuts steam consumption 50% to 80% 

Automatic Control—of both fuel and boiler 
water level is provided on gas and electric 
units—an exclusive feature, effecting fuel 
saving of 334%. 

Sizes and Types—Over 50 models, sizes and 
types—capacities 2 to 7% bushels per 
charge—standard units to fit practically 
any requirement. 


2, aa ‘STEAM: CHEF 


Cleveland GesemChef” tor hetter cooking Mall STEAM **Steam-Chef.” 


Direct Connected Unit 





PROMINENT SCHOOL INSTALLATIONS 
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for all School, College and Institution Kitchens. Direct Steam—Gas—Electric Operation 


ae by specialists on steam cookers, STEAM-CHEF Steamers are the result of many years’ expe 
wich 


school and college requirements. They are today successfully serving hundreds of leading educational 


tion. It is an effective saver of time, space, work and fuel. Always ready for action, it frees your range top for 
other purposes, and can be used for many foods now prepared in other ways. The STEAM-CHEF is designe 
for convenience and ease of operation. The average person can quickly get maximum results. There is a proper 
STEAM-CHEF model, operated by direct steam, gas, or electricity, to fit your individual requirements, whatever 
‘thod of cooking 
cepted by the highest authorities. To obtain steaming at its best, be sure your equipment is the most efficien 


Send for interesting booklet ‘Getting the Most from Steam Cooking 





Complete information and detailed specifications will be furnished on 
request. Sold through recognized kitchen equipment dealers everywhere. 


features of construc- 


aa 





MODEL 2-SB 


Full automatic gas operated 


Gas and water 


automatically controlled 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Ilampshire Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox, Massachusetts 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York Kearney State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York Bellingham High School, Bellingham, Washington 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra. California 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Everett High School, Everett, Washington 

University Dining Halls, Princeton, New Jerse) Brooklyn H. 8S. for Homemaking, Brooklyn, New York 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas Garfield High School, Los Angeles, California 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico Senior High School, Billings, Montana 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Arthur Hill School, Saginaw, Michigan 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina Salem High School, Salem, Washington 

University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana Port Richmond High School, Richmond Borough, New York 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Chicago Board of Education, various locations 

Mellon Jr. High School, Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania Brooks School, North Andover, Massachusetts 

Preston School of Industry, Ione, California Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, INC. 


5633 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THrotpoint EDIZON 


Electric Cooking Equipment for Schools 








New Low-Priced BRAWNY LAD Electric Range 


\ low-priced commercial range, the may be equipped with four Hi-Speed 
“Brawny Lad” is designed for school Calrod surface units; or four circulat 

h rooms where food is prepared to’ cast-in-iron Calrod units; or combina 
serve from ten to fifty persons per tions of both; or two round units with 
meal a 12” x 24” automatic griddle; or a 
[he “Brawny Lad” has a large, fast, 24” x 24” automatic eriddle. The 
omatically controlled, All-] 


ait 


‘urpose “Brawny Lad” is 30” wide, 30” deep 


ven. The custom-built cooking top 36” high. Connected load: 12 KW. 


HOTPOINT-EDISON Automatic Electric Fry Kettle 


Easy to drain, easy to clean and keep erated directly in the fat by Hi- Speed Calrod 





clean. Three types are available: 1. Model Immersion Units. Preheats in 16 minutes. 
age Se the K-31, with 25 lbs. fat capac- 1534” from front to back. 1734” wide. 

. The same model with a floor stand. Uses only 667 watts to maintain 350° F. 
a tomatic Heat Manager Temperature Con- temperature. 3. The round, portable type 
trol reduces fat absorption to a minimum. fry kettle No. KA-19. 10 Ibs. fat capac- 


Operating cost is low because heat is gen- _ ity. 


New HOTPOINT-EDISON Automatic 
Electric Bake Oven 


ch oven section is complete in itself. Dimensions oi 2-deck bake 
5434” wide by 38%6” deep. Maximum two-deck height: 70”. 
aking compartment holds 2 roll-pans, or 20 one-pound loaves of bread, 


12 nine-inch pie tins. Roasting compartment 12” high, holds 125 


ds of meat. 


“HEAT MANAGER” 
Automatic Electric 
Griddle ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF ELECTRIC COM- 


Provides the right temperature wiicre you want it—when vou need it. MERCIAL RANGES, BROILERS, SALAMANDERS, 

: BAKING AND ROASTING OVENS, FOOD AND 
PLATE WARMERS, EGG BOILERS, STOCK 
G-32, illustrated, is 12” deep by 24” long by 9%” high. Also KETTLES, FRY KETTLES, GRILLS, GRIDDLES, 
, ; a 5 : ‘ WAFFLE BAKERS, HOT FOOD STORAGE UNITS. 
lable in G-28 18 deep. 








lls every order appetizingly perfect in appearance, texture, and taste. 











FOR SALE THROUGH LEADING KITCHEN EQUIPMENT HOUSES 


ton « New York City . Atlanta . Cleveland . Chicago . Kansas City . Dallas « Los Angeles « Seattle . Salt Lake City . Canada—Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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MARKET FORGE COMPANY 


Everett Station 


Boston, 


Massachusetts 





Complete Control of Food Preparation 
with 
““MAFORCO”’ COMPARTMENT STEAMERS 


Proved Advantages of Steam Cooking 


Although proper preparation of food has taken tremendous 
strides during the last few years, the great majority of people 
do not yet realize the importance of steam cooking in pre- 
serving vital food values, Calcium, magnesium, phosphorus 
and iron, Vitamins B and C—all are soluble in water and 
are therefore readily lost by boiling. Live steam keeps the 
natural juices sealed within the food. Accepted research has 
shown that losses through steaming are only one-third of 
those incurred by boiling. 

Flavor also is lost when soluble materials have been 
cooked or boiled out of foods. Steam cooking retains the 
natural, characteristic flavors of foods, as well as their 
proper texture and color. 

Economy: Steam cooking is less expensive than previously) 
used methods :—Less fuel is used. Food shrinkage is almost 
entirely eliminated. Kitchen space is conserved (one three- 
compartment steamer doing the work of a six-foot range in 
one-third the space); and, most important of all, there is a 
definite saving of operating labor. No attention is required 
during the steam cooking—no danger of boiling over, etc.- 
It is only necessary to time the brief cooking periods, and 
these cooking periods are almost unbelievably brief! 





An interesting list of recent MAFORCO installations 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Northfield Seminary, E. Northfield, 
Navy Yard, Bidg. 18, Portsmouth, Mass. 

N. H. Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 
Classical High School, Springfield, 


ass. 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 
Borinquen Field, Puerto Rico 
Camp Locket, California 


Boston Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. 
Naval Base, Coco Solo, Canal Zone 

S. S. Queen Mary 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii 

Fort Warren, Wyoming 
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Proved Advantages of the MAFORCO 
Low-Pressure Steamer 


The MAFORCO modern line of Low-Pressure Ste 
is now to be found in school and college buildings, hospitals 
and other institutions in all parts of the country because o 
its proved efficiency, economy, speed, ease of handling, safety, 
and the first-rate, attractive, flavorful, nutritive food 
each steamer dependably turns out. Vegetables, meats, fo 
sea foods, fruits, puddings, all are quickly and appetiz 
cooked in a MAFORCO compartment steamer. Thx 
separated compartments completely eliminates the inter: 
gling of odors. 

Operators find the MAFORCO compartment steam « 
also easy to clean, and economical in both floor space 
steam consumption. 

Only the best of rust- and corrosion-resisting materials are 
used in building the MAFORCO Steamer. 

Special features are the ingeniously designed full floating 
door and the automatic sliding shelves, which pull out auto- 
matically when the doors are opened, making the hot 
steaming baskets conveniently accessible. An important 
safety feature—steam is automatically cut off before d 
can be opened. 

Two major types of MAFORCO Steamers are buil 
Standard Thermostatic Control model, whi 
steady, even temperature and saves more than half tl 
used in the other model; and the Free Venting Steamer, 
or without a Condenser to carry the steam away (at small 
extra cost). For complete details of both these types, see 
the booklet, “COMPARTMENT STEAMERS FOR MOD 
ERN STEAM COOKING,” 


sent tree on request 











THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Electric Food-preparing and Dishwashing Machines for 
Commercial and Institutional Kitchens and Bakeries 
Troy, Ohio 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 412 8S. Los Angeles St SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 929 Mission St 
71 Madison Ave ST. LOUIS, MO., 1935 Washington Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 2208 Second Ave. 


336 Marietta St., N. W. 
Wacker Drive NEW YORK, N. Y., 


2034 Commercial St 


CANADA: Head Office, 119 Church St., TORONTO 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES (Consult Telephone Directory) 


HOBART FOOD MACHINES ARE SOLD THROUGH LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 





Illustrations show representative models only; each line of 
Hobart Machines comprises a range of sizes to fit any 
application, from the smallest to the largest school kitchen 


;' Hobart Mixers 3 or more quarts of whipped cream from 
pitals J ailt in 3. 5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 40, 60, 1 quart of liquid cream. It whips by air, 


s ) and 110 quart bowl capacities. They keeping all the freshness and sweetness 
a hick beat, whip, blend, mash. With at- of the cream. More and better whipped 
oa o 
a ichments they chop, grind, slice, shred, cream dishes can be made at less cost 
7 sly ; rrate, crumb, sieve, strain, etc. 
Py a Hobart Air Whip Attachment (for Ho- Hobart Potato Peelers 
i> U . 
mall ; bart Mixers only) supplies advantages 
nin regular mixing bowl operations, by Bring new savings in time and food 
cokes aeration; improves cake quality costs. There are four sizes, with capat 
» and trem a = mixing time as_ ities of from 8 to 45 Ibs. Quiet, speedy 
P mii as 2 ( oO © . 
: and watertight, they peel potatoes and 
is are ff all root vegetables “in no time,” witl 
Hobart Glass and Dish Washers mi a 
negligible peel loss. 
pee \utomatic and semi-automatic models. 
a no [They wash all tableware clean, with a Hobart Food Cutters 
e high degree of sanitization, in the short- ~_— ie 
a est possible time. They carry such ex- ees distinct advances = oH ed, 
door & clusive features as Revolving Wash Arms thoroughness, safety, ease of cleaning, 
; and the patented Dual-Drive Conveyor. and economy of space, They cut up 
the é ee. ‘ 
ry meats, vegetables, firm fruits, cocoanuts, 
steam Hobart Slicing Machines citron, nuts, boiled eggs, beets—practically 
, ¢ a . . ‘ g ino i 7 me ifor i ‘ 
vith Hobart Slicing Machines are ideal for anything ™ the food line, uniformly in a 
small all boneless meats, hot or cold, cooked or few seconds’ time. 
3, See & uncooked, bread, cheese, vegetables, 
[OD- § ruits, etc. Convenient to operate, speedy, GUARANTEE AND SERVICE 


P - »la- v4 
aS ee All Hobart Machines are fully 
guaranteed and serviced by one na- 
Hobart Air Whip Unit tion-wide organization. This avoids 
ntroduces a superior method of whip- uncertainty, confusion and money- 
cream. In a few seconds it produces losing delays. 
Food Cutters 








Dishwashers—Left: Compact, low-priced heavy-duty unit, “LM” Mixers—Left: A-200, “two mixers in one” 
Center: ““AM-5” de luxe. Right: *“*XM-2,” fully automatic —20 and 12-qt. bowls. Right: M-80 Super Mixer 
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STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 





Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Aurora, Ill Chicago New Orleans ies 
V ULCAN GaAs CooKING EQUIPMENT 


- ce — 
Sy Eas , — 





(A) 





NEW EVEN-HEAT TOP RANGI 


Reinforcing ribs and nibs on under- 

side of heavy top unit plates absorb 

and diffuse heat evenly. Can be 
furnished with fry top 


oe 





B 


PAYS ITS WAY 
V ULCAN _. Savines: (B) 


Many school cafeterias have found that modern Vulcan equipment makes VULCAN SUPER RADIAL-FIN TOP 
three substantial savings over old cooking equipment generally in use. Radial-Fin Top with new ventilated 

SAVES 20‘% or more on top cooking costs because new improved Ra-_ ‘ing and cover plate. Top heating is 
dial-Fin Tops heat faster and better with less gas. — BF a genanpeia ns 5 
: ° ° proved, larger cooking area provided. 

SAVES up to 50% in ovens because insulation and heat control reduce 4 new ‘concentrated flame” 4-ring 
gas consumption while 2-compartment oven doubles capacity for many roast- burner improves combustion, gives 
ing jobs with same amount of gas. greater over-all cooking heat and in- 

SAVES up to 30% in meat shrinkage because automatic heat controls ‘Te*sed center — a om 
give accurate oven temperatures and so prevent over cooking. This saving . 
alone has paid a large part of the cost of new equipment in many kitchens. 

Vulcan Equipment is the result of 50 years of experience with School 
Cooking problems. With the Vulcan co-ordinated unit plan you can mod- 
ernize your kitchen completely or in part and add additional equipment as 
demand increases or budgets permit. 

Write for Catalog ASU-12 illustrating and 
describing the complete Vulcan line 








(E) 

DEEP FAT FRYER NEW “EXPANDO” 
Heats faster—responds TOP UNIT 
instantly when food is Provides additional top 
put in. Brings frying area at a fracton the cost 
fats to proper heat of complete range. 15° 
faster. Cuts fat and i, an Mien tee om 

fuel costs nected right or left 





(D) 
VULCAN MULTIPLE- NEW OPEN TOP 

HEAT-CONDUIT OVENS RANGE 

Each deck has own burner New economical cir- 
and automatic heat con- (F) cular non-clog burn- 
trol. Heavily insulated. “LO GLO” CERAMIC BROILER ers. Smoother, heavier 
Unusually even heat. Can New center burners project flames to sides across semi-solid top grates. 
be assembled like  sec- ceramic radiants, giving superior, faster broiling Two - compartment, 
tional bookcases. 10 sizes qualities. Large upper oven heated by broiler insulated oven. Oven 

and styles burner heat control 
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NATHAN STRAUS-DUPARQUET, INC. 


Sixth Avenue, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Streets, New York City 




















Telephone: WAtkins 9-5200 Cable Address STRAUS'’, New York 
JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CORP. DUPARQUET, INC. 
640 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 225 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. E. FOWLER CO. NATHAN STRAUS-DUPARQUET, INC. OF FLORIDA 
232 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 1100 N.E. 2ND AVE., MIAMI 
: EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS UNDER ONE ROOF! 
Kitchen Equipment and Installations, Utensils, China, 
F Glassware, Silverware, Furniture, Linen, Beds, Bedding 
; 
f 
> 
i 
s 
Whether you buy for a little red school- available for assistance and cooperation at 
house, or a big modern university we can all times, without obligation. Our com- 
save you money on furnishings and equip- plete stock, all under one roof, of equip- 
ment! For over 100 years, we have saved ment for cooking, baking, warming and 
money for scores of schools in the United serving food is your assurance that you 
States. Leading universities as well as can get what you want—when you want it. 
hundreds of preparatory schools are money In our supply department, for example, 
p ahead today, thanks to Nathan Straus- there’s everything from China, Glassware, 
: Duparquet service. Silverware, Kitchen Utensils to Equip- 
’ Many of these schools needed planned ment, Furniture, Refrigerators, Linens and 
kitchens which we worked out with archi- Bedding. We welcome inquiries about any 
tects, and in many cases, directly with item you may require. Estimates and com- 
school executives. In this connection, our plete information will be sent to you 
large and experienced engineering staff is promptly. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF OUR NEW CATALOG 


IT IS A VERITABLE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR PURCHASERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
It contains 2600 illustrations. Every executive responsible for School or College food service 
should obtain a copy 
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y THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO.\, 
Cu 


lvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


j 





In many of the leading schools and universities, 
you will usually find 


JOHN VAN FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Today more so than ever before, farsighted s 1 
executives realize the importance of planning a1 
lecting equipment for daily performance with a 1 
mum operating and maintenance expense. 

For nearly a century the Van trade-mark has 
fied progressive leadership and outstanding engineer- 
ing in the design and construction of equipment 
the preparation and serving of food. The tra 
of painstaking craftsmanship established b 
founder still govern every operation. 

Special equipment built to your specifications. 

Your inquiries invited. 





Illustrating the Modern trend in kitchen and cafeteria equip: 
the beautiful simplicity yet sturdy construction is characteristi 
Van equipment, which for years has symbolized the finest 

diest in Master craftsmanship. 


; FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE \ 


It is important that men and machines 
be kept busy. We at Var recognize our 
obligation and have enlisted our services 
extensively to aid in the Nation’s defense 
program. 

We have been intrusted in the present 
national emergency with a large and 
steadily increasing amount of defense 
work, requiring speed and manufacturing 
skill. 

We are proud to do our share and you 
may rest assured that we will strive to 
continue to be of service to our man) 
\ friends and customers. 


STANDARD KITCHEN ITEMS 


The improved new standard Model F Com- 
partment steamer is designed for cooking at 
atmospheric pressure using steam reduced to 10 
pounds line pressure. The same steamer with 
the necessary traps, valves, gauges and safety 
valves can be furnished for cooking under pres- 
sure. 

Streamlined design for easy cleaning. 

Safe because it is impossible to open the steam 
valve until the doors are locked—single motion 
of locking device on doors opens or closes steam ‘ 














valves 


CHARACTER OF JOHN VAN INSTALLATIONS BELOW INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


University of Cincinnati ~eeeeeee- Cincinnati, Ohio Se Ce ccucacaee ce eeu Bell, W. Va. 
Hebrew Union College ....+...-+-Cincinnati, Ohio Stonewall Jackson High School ........ Charleston, W. Va 
Cincinnati Public Schools (numerous ee De GE IS ccc ccsccscee East Bank, W. Va 
of ae ae . Caceverscsonse Cincinnati, Ohio University of Temnessee .............. Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Mary’s High RE oi cunennns at Cincinnati, Ohio University of Kentucky .. act. ae Lexington, Ky. 
aa Lady of The fngte High School... . Cincinnati, Ohio Fort Thomas High ecu Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Norwood High School ................ Norwood, Ohio Duke University ..... Seth curiae Durham, N. C. 
Ohio State University Pe Columbus, Ohio North Carolina State College Rie Raleigh, N. C. 
Central High School .. ee oe ee Cleveland, Ohio University of South Carolina .......... Columbia, S. C. 
Glenville High School ................ Cleveland, Ohio 2 gdp 
Wm. Been Mewells Ir. High School .... Cleveland, Ohio Georgia Training School for Boys ...... Milledgeville, Ga 
ial ila aa eR am Hiram, Ohio Pennsylvania State College ........... State College, Pa. 
Miami University . ; ig Oxford, Ohio a” ee Worcester, Mass. 
Purdue University .. Paes Lafayette, Ind. Boston Public Schools .. TCT. 0606LUtCi‘“‘C;C;OCOC*S 
Hanover College | <aikomd ae Hanover, Ind. Providence College . Setar acetate ich ora Providence, R. I 
ee ee Rensselaer, Ind. Sarah Lawrence College ....Bronxville, N. Y. 
Thomas Carr Howe High School ....... Indianapolis, Ind. Brooklyn Technical High School ..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of West Virginia .....Morgantown, W. Va. i Te eee Austin, Texas 





The John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
an ec em 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 


4614 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 






















AND LIBRARY TABLE TOPS 
AND DESKS TOPS/ 





| apt nag provides a 
plastic finish for many 


rfaces about the school. It is very desirable be- 
cause it 1s sanitary and easy to keep clean; it is very 
resistant to spotting, staining, cracking or deteriora- 
tion by ordinary use. There are 
olors and finishes. 
FORMICA RESTAURANT TOPS 

In school restaurants, as in the overwhelming 
lajority of other restaurants, Formica table tops are 
most widely used. They do not spot with ordinary 
liquids, do not chip or crack; they are sanitary and 
easily kept clean. They last for years without main- 
tenance attention. 


LIBRARY TABLE TOPS 


many handsome 





@ Formica table tops in a linen finish installed 


In libraries and reading rooms Formica tops are Beard Fg ogee by the Ciicage 
finding wide application. They were used in the An- rere 
nex to the Library of Congress for this purpose and - 
have been installed in many schools and universities. a 


‘“Realwood” Formica consisting of veneers of genuine 
vood cured into the plastic sheet—and obtaining 
j thereby all the characteristics of a plastic—are avail- 
ble for this purpose. 

SCHOOL ROOM DESK TOPS ‘ | ae 
No other finish can provide more attractive tops : 
r study desks than Formica. It resists many forms 
f abuse that ruin the appear- 
nee of ordinary desks. It is ——— 
isy to clean; stable in color; 
m-absorbent, not easily 
icked or broken. 
ormica is used for lobby wall 
neling, for counter and table 
ps, desk tops in business offices ¢ 
d for many other similar uses. @ Formica table tops in a study room of the 
terature with color suggestions Crowe Island School, Winnetka, Ill. Speci- 
] 




















| 





E a complete discussion of the fied by Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 
é iracteristics of the material is 

lable on request. 

b oS 

i @ Desk tops of Formica (linen 


finish) in a room of the Crowe 
Island School, Winnetka. 


ORMICA 


FOR FURNITURE FIXTURES AND BUILDING PURPOSES 
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JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY 


Manufacturing Wholesale Grocers 


Importers Coffee Roasters 
Edelweiss Quality Foods 


TTI a Ty] ae Hager? anf y 


The Standard _ 
of Com parison 


John Sexton & Co., welcomes comparison with any other food supply service for 
those who feed many people each day. Check the following facts about Sexton 
and Sexton service with the corresponding facts about any other similar service. 


Chicago Brooklyn 



































CHICAGO 


SEXTON SERVICE ANY OTHER SERVICE 
41. Established in 1883—continuously under Sexton management. 1. 
9. Responsibility—the highest. om 
3 Superb Service—Daily delivery New York and Chicago. All 3. 


orders shipped within 24 hours of receipt. 
4 Coffee Merchants for over 50 years. Direct importations 4 
* daily roasting—a saving to you in every pound. ‘ 
All fruits and vegetables selected according to Sexton speci- 


5. fications. Uniform number of servings to the tin. All cans 5. 
chock-full of fully ripened and delicious fruits or vegetables. 


A complete variety of high quality preserves and jellies, gela- 6 
6. tine desserts, extracts, baking powder made in Sexton Sunshine . 
Kitchens. 
7 Sexton pickles, rich in Oriental spices, pickled in pure vinegar 
* and crystal cane sugar in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 7. 
g Pre-eminent importers of Spanish olives—save buyers one 
5 proht, 8. 
Tender leaf teas imported from the Tea Gardens of Japan 
9. and India. Sexton teas retain the full volume of essential 9. 


oils and theine found in the blossomed leaf. 


A large staff of thoroughly trained salesmen, + =e with 
10. the needs of those who feed many people each day. A Sexton 10. 
representative in every state in the Union. 


11 Endorsed by the National Associations of the various enter- 1 
‘prises feeding many people each day. 
19 The Sexton guarantee of complete satisfaction or money cheer- 19 


fully refunded accompanies every sale. 


If you are among the vast number of Sexton patrons, you have proved 

already the convenience and economy of these and other features of 

Sexton service. From all others we invite a trial order, the severest 
test you can make 





BROOKLYN 
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SECTION X 


LABORATORY DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 





SERVICING A MODERN LABORATORY—IV 


Perpetual Inventories and Accounting Methods 


By W. B. FOULK 


Curator, Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University 


| N earlier articles in this series, acquisition of cals are regularly carried in stock; these are in addi- 
pparatus and supplies, their storage and distri- tion to instruments and other articles we designate as 
tion, besides numerous auxiliary services associated special apparatus, which are also listed on cards and 
th the ultimate objective of placing such working will be described later in this article. 


is in the hands of the students and research per- 


nel as expeditiously and economically as possible, Perpetual Inventory and Purchase Records 
ere considered. It is the purpose of this article to The perpetual inventories are located in the admin- 
scuss the methods of checks and controls that make istrative office, where they can be readily referred 
he services previously discussed effective. Of primary to, and are housed in “visible” record files. The files 
mportance in any supply system is an adequate are composed of trays containing pockets in which 
erpetual inventory \n accurate perpetual inventory the cards are inserted. The index line at the bottom 
as useful a tool in efficient and intelligent purchas- of the ecard is visible through a celluloid strip at the 
gy as 1t 18 In respect to accounting tor supplies and bottom of the pocket as they lie flat in the tray. This 
eventing waste. Such a record should make it enables the individual cards to be quickly found and, 
ssible to ascertain quickly the amount of any article as the pockets are hinged, they readily fold back, 
n hand at any time, the quantity received in stock exposing the whole card, so that records may be made 

ring any given period, and its location. or referred to without removing the card from file. 
In the Frick Chemical Laboratory storerooms, some Large cards, 8 x 9 inches, specially ruled as illus- 
2,000 items of apparatus and a like number of chemi- trated, are used. When folded, these correspond to 


Visible record files in the ad- 
ministrative office 
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an 8 x 5-inch card in size but have the advantage of 
three or four writing surfaces per card fitting in a 
standard 8 x 5-inch visible card file. The index line 
is ruled so that the component parts of the index 
information on each card are in line with those on all 
the others, expediting the location of the information 
The first 
column contains a catalog number for reference pur- 
that 


and contributing to the neatness of the file. 


taken from a current dealer’s catalog 
describes most accurately the article in question. The 


name, brief description, and size of the article follow. 


poses 


Seven additional rulings give, respectively, the loca- 
tion; that is, room, aisle, section, shelf and compart- 
ment; and unit price. A blank space is left between 
the stock the index 
more complete description of the article. 


line for a 
The brief 
description used on the index line is repeated at the 
top of the folded card as an additional check when 
index when the cards are 


record rulings and 


entering, and also as an 
filled and filed 
vertical “blind” file, having been superseded by an- 


away for reference purposes in a 


other active record card. 


The purchase records, including date of order, 


number, quantity ordered, date and quantity received, 
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unit price and total cost, are listed on a se] 
6 x 4-inch card which is inserted in slits provid 
it on the reverse side of the preceding pocke 
that when the pocket is folded back to expos 
card bearing the record of any specific item, th 
chase record card is visible at the same time 
that the 

in this record, since it is available on the qu 
prec 
By the use of these 


will note vendor’s name is not 
and purchase record card described in a 
this 


purchase records are omitted 


article in series.* 


from the inver 
cards, as is frequently the practice on “blin 
cards, thus providing more space for stock ent 
and the purchase records are available instantl 
a period of years, although a number of stock 
cards may have been filled and filed away 

It is in order to refer here to the location reco 
The used in 
storerooms is described in some detail on pags 
of the 1933-34 Edition of THr AMERICAN SCHOO! 
University, but it will be repeated here bee: 
its relation to the perpetual inventory. A syst 
figures and letters is used for location purposes 


its meaning. location system 


* Page 469, 1939 Edition, THe AmgricaN ScHooL AND UNIVE 


Left—Tray pulled out to show arrangement of the pert 
inventory cards 


Below—File pockets with inventory cards and purchase 
cards 
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| of shelving is given a number, each elevation a 
er, and numbers are assigned to each shelf with 
sub-number for each compartment. A typical loca- 
is written 2 A 9.1. As all elevations in a similar 
sition in each run of shelving are lettered and the 
elves numbered identically, the attendants know 
it section A, shelf 9, compartment 1, will be in the 
me position in row 8 or any other row as it is in 
w 2, in any of the storerooms. As soon as he knows 
he key number of a given item, he has a mental 
picture of its location and can find it in less time 
in he possibly could with any straight alphabetical 
r numerical system. Although each storeroom has 
location index, the repetition of the location on the 
ventory card is of advantage in several respects. 
[ts chief value is in reference to entries being made 
n the perpetual inventory. Unlike a catalog number 
vhich may refer to numerous sizes of a single item, 
location number when used as a stock number 
refers to a particular item and size. It is therefore 
ised also as a stock number and precedes the listing 
the corresponding item on each withdrawal slip. 
When an entry is being made on the perpetual inven- 
tory record, if the location (stock number) does not 
sree with the size specified, the listing is questioned 
ind errors are thus avoided. 

The several faces of the stock record card are ruled 
n series of four columns, the first column for the 
late, the second for the quantity withdrawn from 
stores, the third showing the free balance, and the 
fourth the charge. Credit for items returned, as well 
s new acquisitions, are appropriately entered and 
idded to the free balance, so that the last entry in 
the balance column always shows the amount on 
hand. When entering credits or new acquisitions, the 
nethod of entering is reversed; that is to say, the 
source is indicated under the quantity column and the 
quantity with a prefix written R-36 or Cr-36 in the 
harge column to indicate new acquisitions or material 
returned for credit. This is obvious to anyone familiar 
vith the system and reduces the number of columns 
equired otherwise. 

In the Frick Laboratory there are three points of 
ssue in addition to the reserve storerooms. The stock 
ecord for the same item when carried in stock in any 

all of the several storerooms is entered on a single 
ird in columns having appropriate headings. The 
ms as indicated in the illustration are the main 
elivery room (134), auxiliary delivery rooms (31 
nd 228), and the reserve storage (21). In addition 

» open stock in the reserve storage room, a column 

devoted to articles in storage in original case lots 
ich as Pyrex glassware. 

In addition to the room number, the location is 
ncluded in the heading for the purposes previously 
ientioned. The entries for withdrawals from the 


main delivery room being predominantly greater than 
from any of the other storerooms, more columns are 
devoted to them For this reason those on the front 
face and lower inside section of the folded card are 
used for records of transactions originating at this 
distributing point. The records pertaining to the re- 
serve stores and auxiliary delivery rooms are placed 
in their respective columns in the upper inner section. 
This conserves cards and makes the records available 
in the “visible” file for a greater period, since addi- 
tional cards devoted entirely to records pertaining to 
the main delivery room may be inserted in the same 
pocket without interfering with the visibility and use 
of columns devoted to the secondary storerooms on 
the lower card. 

Perpetual inventories of chemicals are kept for 
chemicals on similar cards and in the same manner 
as for apparatus, with the exception that, whereas 
there are usually several sizes of each type of ap- 
paratus, there are several grades of purity of many 
of the chemicals and for economy and convenience 
in distribution these are carried in stock and issued 
in bottles or other containers varying in the quantity 
of the substance each contains. A separate card is 
provided for each grade but, unlike the apparatus, the 
records pertaining to these several sizes of packages 
containing chemicals meeting the same specifications 
are entered on the same card under columns set aside 
for units containing the same quantity. 

The auxiliary delivery rooms serve specific under- 
graduate laboratories, and the number of items carried 
in stock is limited to articles used in the courses served 
by them. The consumption as a rule is fairly constant 
in relation to the number of students enrolled in the 
courses. A perpetual inventory record in the ordinary 
sense is not carried for the stock in these storerooms. 
Entries of transfers of stock to or from these delivery 
rooms are made in their respective columns. At 
specified intervals, physical inventories are taken 
and the free balance adjusted. The inclusion of these 
inventory records is of value in giving a complete 
history of the movement of the various commodities. 
Although the materials transferred to them are con- 
sidered expended as far as active stock is concerned, 
their free balances are taken into consideration in 
the preparation of yearly stock requirements. The 
inclusion of these stock records is also of value in 
preventing excessive inventories from building up, 
and when shortages occur in the stocks of the active 
storerooms these records are helpful in arranging for 
transfer of sufficient stock back to the active store- 
rooms to take care of the situation. 

True perpetual inventory records are kept of all 
transactions affecting the reserve storerooms and the 
main delivery room, all acquisitions, returns and 
withdrawals being entered for each transaction. The 



































justifies the additional effort. 


This may seem a duplication of work, but tl 


sulting accuracy in the perpetual inventory 1 
It has been the wi 
experience that the majority of mistakes in Inv 
records are due to inaccurate counting at thi 
physical inventories are made. Physical invent 
are expedited by the use of these cards, sinc¢ 

counting of the articles may be done over an exté 
period prior to the taking of the inventory, an 
discrepancies between the free balance and the 

count ean be satisfied. Duplicate sets of thes 
cards are provided and used during alternate 


tT} 


On a given day the sets are exchanged, tl 
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Secondary Inventory Cards 


free balance in each of these is therefore instantly 


available. 


Secondary Inventory Cards 


In addition to the main perpetual inventory, smaller 
inventory cards 6 x 4 inches in size with specifications 
and rulings similar to the control inventory are placed 
in the bins for each item and size in each of the 
active storerooms, and identical entries made on them. 
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“Order for Material’’ Slip 
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“Credit for Material” Slip 


balance on the card for the closing year is enter 
the card to be used the following year, and 


previous vear’s cards are sent to the office. 


Checking Inventory Records 
The checking of the permanent perpetual inver 
can then be made over a somewhat extended 
without interruption to the normal entries. A 
important advantage of the secondary cards is 
the entries on them should agree with thos¢ 
When they do not, by comp 


them it is possible to rectify mistakes and def 


permanent records. 


place the blame for any errors in issuing or acc: 
for supplies. Everyone connected with the st 
system is therefore more careful and alert and 
this secondary inventory card has been ust 
surprising how few errors in inventory have oc: 
This system has resulted in an appreciable c 
tion of supplies, because every item and unit 
be accounted for. 

Distinctive color charge slips are used, 6 x 4 
“Order for Material” slips are blue, “Cre 
for Material” slips are yellow. 


In size. 
These are ident 
ruled as illustrated. In addition, a pink er 
is used with “Do Not Enter” in open letters 
across its face. The reason for the use of this s 


is that, at the time various undergraduate labor 
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Pink “Credit for Material” Slip 











ses are terminating, many similar items are being 
irned to stores by a large number ol students who 
e withdrawn them in addition to the standard 

equipments. The use of this slip avoids in- 
erable credit entries on the perpetual inventory 
en this slip is used, the individual students are 
lited with the value of the apparatus returned but 
nventory cards. At the end 
he dav these items are sorted and a single credit 


de tor the accumulated total lO! each article on 


credalt sli s across the jace ol which In open 
ers Enter but cd Credit has been stamped 
se 1tems re enter on the inventory. 

In order to avoid the accumulation of more charg 
than necessary sorting box is located near the 
ery I OWS CONSISLINE O L CAS open if the 

vith vertical divisions for each principal letter 

Chie alph: bet Dur the day, when withdrawals 
n indi lal are st made, the slip is filed in this 

le e init s surnam Whenever hi 

s during the day, his previous slip, if not com- 
tely filled in, is handed him for additional entries. 
is, lewer slips are used and, at the end O] the day, 


s sorting of the slips is required. Before the slips 


transierrea to the office thev are consecutively 
bered with a numbering machine The entry 
k must account for the receipt of the slips as 
bered This prevents the careless handling of 
slips and overcomes any disagreement between 
stores attendants a1 the entry clerk as to whethe1 


not a ch irge slip | is been made out 1f disere pancies 
11ps 


ur in inventory After entries are made, the s 


filed in a eard file inder the names of the in- 


quais nose slgnatures appear on them They aré 
only detailed record of transactions kept and 
is simplify the clerical work of the administrative 
(¢ 


Advantage in Purchasing 


he advantages of this system from the standpoint 

uurchasing are man The inventory record in 

nain office gives an accurate case history for each 

le carried in stock. With the assistance of a 

culating machine, the amount used over a given 
iod can be quickly determined by adding the free 
neces at the beginning of the period plus acquisi- 
ns and deducting the amount on hand. This gives 
the amount used, and by again deducting the 

e balance the quantity to order is readily deter- 
ned, subject to consideration given to possible 


reases in use over the period for which the purchas« 


to be made. and the relation of the quantity indi- 


( 


1 to that which mav result in obtaining the best 


ntity discount. Discussion of the method of 


eparing a list for quotation from the information 


is obtained is discussed in an article on “Acquisition 
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ige 465, 1939 Edition, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 


of Apparatus and Supplies” 


Special Apparatus and Instrument Control 


The record of what we ‘Special Apparatus” 
is more a permanent invent than a perpetual one 
in the sense in which the latter term is generally used, 
in that a perpetual invent is a collective record 


of a group of articles of similar specifications and 


size embodied in one record, whereas the one now 
under consideration pertains single units with a 
separate card ior each However, for the purpose 
of this article, it may be considered a perpetual in- 
ventory in that we are de: with perpetuating 
records of a group of individual articles. 

In an excellent ticle vritten by Foster Strong 
of the California Institut Technology regarding 
the servicing of graduate and research laboratories, 
a system of spe ypparatus and instrument con- 
trol is described t is interesting to note the many 
points of similarit n respect to services performed 


and type oI records Kept petween the system he 
describes and the one used here at Princeton. The 


special apparatus and instruments used in chemistry, 
| py : 


particularly in physical chemistry, are to a consider- 
able degree like those used in physics, so that the 
problem of their control offers similar problems. 
These two systems differ incipally in type and 
extent of information avai e and in the number 
of forms used in register Owing to the con- 
current system oI numerica } ilphabetical indexing 
used in Princeton, it is possible to incorporate all the 
information on one card that is contained on the two 
ecards and the cross-index us¢ the Pasadena system. 


Preparation of the Inventory 


At the time itus and instruments, 


then mostly i ( rsol istody of members of 


the Faculty, wer taloged, twenty years ago, a 
combined numerica betical system of cata- 


] ; 
1ant er ~ nat 
iUp) ‘ 


title could be made LICK ind easily. All such 


loging was a rence by number or 


equipment was call le available to all the 
laboratory community on the basis of need. Since 
then no apparatus has been permanently assigned to 
any individual 


With the exception of the more common articles 
used universally arge quantities, all apparatus 
irrespective of its ie was cataloged. The items 
were listed in alphabetical order and an identification 
number in numerical sequence as hereafter described 
was assigned to each article secure a concurrent 


numerical and alphabetical arrangement when filing 
Numbers from 100 to 


the apparatus record cards 


The Servicing | Lal at ind the Managing of Physics 


Stores,”” page 476, 1941 Edit THe AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 
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999 were divided by the principal letters of the 
alphabet in proportion to the frequency with which 
they were used as the first letter in the names of the 
For in- 
stance, the names of a greater number of scientific 
instruments begin with A, B, C, R, 8, ete., than with 
I, L and Q, so that the numbers could not be advan- 


apparatus and instruments then available. 


tageously divided evenly among the letters of the 
alphabet, but had to be divided in a ratio relative 
to the frequency of their use. Numbers were assigned 
to the articles in each alphabetic group in the order 
of the progression of the alphabet in their names, 
with unused numbers distributed between the ones 
used, so that later acquisitions could be cataloged in 
As an 
item, Alpha Ray Track Ap- 
the number 103, leaving two 
Ammeter, Muilli- 
A.C. 150 M.A. was numbered 106 with three numbers 


available 


their proper numerical and alphabetical order. 
illustration, the first 
given 


paratus, was 


numbers unassigned for future use. 
between, and so on within the block of 
numbers prorated to the letter A. You will 
that the basic numbers are 
composed of the digits, as for instance number 340 
is assigned to L&N High Sensitivity Reflecting Gal- 
illustrated. All 


note 
under this arrangement 


vanometer as identical instruments 
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are given a sub-number from one up, under this { 
arrangement. Thus, a similar galvanometer is 
bered 3401, and so on. This permits all addit 
acquisitions of similar instruments to be filed 
group without using up the basic numbers unn 
Each article is marked with a similar nu 
whenever possible, by attaching a numbered alu 


sarily. 


tag which adds prominence to the identificati 
when this is not practical, by painting, stampi 
engraving the number on a suitable place o1 
apparatus itself. 
the item wherever it may be. 


By this means it is easy to id 


Description of Special Apparatus Cards 
Visible index files identical with those provid 
the perpetual inventory were adopted and ca 


similar size and type are used with rulings suit 


for this kind of information. 
On the visible line of the card the number! 


apparatus or instrument is entered, the nam 


permanent location in the special apparatus 


and the serial number of the instrument when 


is available. On the line above is given the requis 


number, the date received, the firm name < 


manufacturer or the dealer’s name, depending 


Left—Tray file showing the combined numerical and alpt 
betical system of cataloging apparatus and instruments 


Below—File pockets with special apparatus cards and pur se 
and repair card 
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se descriptive literature is used, the value, and 


particular importance—the file number, catalog 
and catalog number. 

The prefix SA to the special 
rmation file. A vertical file is provided, 

lers numbered consecutively from 100 to 999, cor- 


ponding to the basic apparatus numbers. Literature 


refers apparatus 


with 


lescribing the equipment together with directions for 
calibration charts and any other information, 
ncluding even correspondence relating to it, are filed 
r ready reference in the similarly numbered folder. 
In addition to the 
ime at the top of the card, space is left for a short 
to the 


his require- 


repetition of the number and 


escription of the apparatus that is of value 
erson selecting equipment applicable 
ents. In the body of the face of the card and 
ntinued on the under surfaces, rulings 
adings indicating 


are provided 

ing spaces with appropriate he 
e person withdrawing the apparatus, the place where 
is to be used, the date received, the date on which 


is returned to stores, and a space for remarks on 


repairs or alterations, calibrations and _ similar 


formation. This, together with a 6 x 4-inch 
ase and Repair Record” card as illustrated, which 


“Pur- 


inserted slots on the reverse side of the pocket, 


, 


article. The name 


apparatus was actually 


ves a complete history of each 
the firm from which the 
purchased is entered on the purchase record card. 
apparatus files are located in the 


office, 


accessible 


The special 
lministrative where they are conveniently 
nd readily 
for its upkeep and all who have reasons for referring 
it. These information at 
times as to what 


ailable, 


ould be located at any given time. 


to both the persons responsible 


records give complete 
apparatus and instruments are 
whether in stores or in use, and where it 
A visible index 
e is particularly useful for this type of records. 
he visible index lends itself to rapid location of an 
lividual card or for use as a reference list of all 
equipment. The use of the file for the latter 
consultation of the information pertaining 


urpose, 
a particular item, or making entries on the cards, 


n be accomplished easily without removing the 


rds from the file. This prevents misfiling as well 
The celluloid strip at the bottom 


addition to protecting the exposed 


} 
| 
i 


oss of cards. 
the pocket, in 
lex line, serves another useful purpose. Transparent 
ored celluloid signals are inserted behind it without 
indicate whether an instru- 


scuring the typing t 


ent is in use or is being repaired, so that it is 


cessary to consult only the ecards without signals 
select equipment that is available immediately. 
lowever, if a person requires an instrument and it 
not available in stores, from the information con- 
ined on the cards a check can be made of all 


milar instruments to determine if one outstanding 
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Withdrawal Slip 


be made available for the use of the person now 
requiring it. The use thus made of the special 
apparatus records is of great value in preventing 
no additional apparatus 
it is demonstrated that similar 
made available or other 
cannot be used 


unnecessary expenditures, for 
will be purchased until 
equipment on hand cannot be 
equipment already in the laboratory 


in its place. 


Withdrawal Slips 


stablish responsibility for special 
assistance they give 

checking outstanding equipment, withdrawal slips 
6 x 4 inches as illustrated are made out by either the 
Curator or his assistant and signed by the person 
receiving the equipment. In addition, all those below 
the doctorate rank the requisitions ap- 
Faculty member in charge of the 
his assistant at 


In order to « 
apparatus as well as for the 


must have 
proved by the 
project, or by either the Curator o1 
their discretion, in order to prevent promiscuous use 
ort is made to expedite 
those requiring it. 
reasonable regulations is 


of such equipment. Every efi 
the acquisition of apparatus by 
However, compliance with 
necessary if the welfare of the laboratory community 
is to be preserved and unnecessary deterioration of 
valuable equipment prevented. The person approving 
the order therefore has a responsibility to see that the 
article requisitioned is both and suitable 
for the purpose intended. Whenever the Curator or 
his assistant believes he is not qualified to determine 


referred to the proper Faculty 


necessary 


this, the requisition is 
member for his approval or rejection. 

The withdrawal slips give the name of the person 
receiving the apparatus, the room number in which it 
is to be used, and the date withdrawn, with provision 


for setting a time limit for its use, and with a line 


at the bottom for the signature of the person approving 


the requisition The remainder of the slip is ruled 
for the issue of a total of six items, with spaces 
provided for the number of the article, the specifica- 
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tion, and location, that is, the room number, case 
and shelf, with a space for entering the return date 
when only part of the items are returned at one 
time. These slips when properly filled in are presented 
to the attendants at the main delivery room who have 
access to the special apparatus storerooms. The 
number of the apparatus and its location as given 
on the slip assist the attendant in locating quickly 
the equipment desired. This information also is of 
value in replacing the equipment in its assigned space 
in the storerooms when it is returned. 

After the material is delivered to the prospective 
user, the slips are returned to the administrative 
office, where they are filed under the name of the 
recipient of the equipment. This provides a record 
of all instruments in the custody of each individual 
When a project is terminated, a check can be made 
quickly to see that all apparatus not required for a 
new project is returned to stores. 


Return and Inspection of Apparatus 

There should be one member of the service staff, 
responsible for all special apparatus, who is qualified 
through aptitude and experience to see that equipment 
is properly listed, stored and kept in serviceable 
condition. He also should be familiar with the appli- 
cation of every instrument and be able to advise the 
prospective user how to operate it, not only to facili- 
tate its use but also to prevent it from being damaged. 
The person so responsible in our laboratory is the 
assistant to the Curator. 

At the end of each academic year or before any 
member of the laboratory community leaves for any 
extended period, all special apparatus is checked with 
each individual, so that it may be accounted for and 
any necessary repairs made to it. At this time all 
such equipment for which immediate use cannot be 
demonstrated is returned to stores. When the pos- 
sessor is to be absent for an appreciable period, only 
equipment that is incorporated in an experimental 
set-up, and instruments that may have been calibrated 
or have characteristics essential to it, are permitted 
to be retained. In such cases an identifying tag must 
be attached and instruments stored in an approved 
place in the laboratory; otherwise, when a room-by- 
room inspection is made, all untagged equipment and 
instruments are automatically returned to stores. 

Whenever apparatus is returned, it is thoroughly 
inspected and, when necessary, it is reconditioned by 
the person in charge or sent to our shop or to the 
manufacturer for more extensive repairs as conditions 
or the nature of the equipment indicate. This pro- 
cedure is also followed whenever difficulties with an 
active piece of apparatus are reported. 

The writer is in agreement with the statement by 
Mr. Strong that “apparatus sitting idly on shelves 
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never performed any useful research work.” 
ever, such equipment when not in active us 
serviceable for considerably longer periods if ret 
to its permanent location in stores than if 
permitted to remain in the laboratory, parti 
one devoted to chemistry, besides being more 1 
available for use by some one in need of it. O 
other hand, when apparatus remains unused \ 
shelves for long periods, effort should be made t 
some useful work for it. If there is no likeliho 
its being used again, some favorable disposition s 
be made of it and the space it occupies put to | 
use. As a case in point, a butter refractomet 
mained in stores for a long time. When atte: 
were made frequently to put it to use, it was 
found that the index of refraction was not su 
for the type of research now conducted in our | 
tory. It was finally traded in for a liberal allo 
on a desirable type. 

A set-up of equipment, including glassware, 
use is not permitted to remain so unless 
person is to be immediately assigned to it, be 
valuable equipment is tied up that can be 
more immediate use, and also because it Is usu 
necessary to rebuild it before another perso1 
successfully use it. These are somewhat like ar 
radio sets that were built in the early days ot! 

It was impossible for anyone but the builder t 
the set work, and frequently even he was unab 
find out what was the matter with it when somet 
happened to it. Even if a set-up is left in work 
order, it seems to challenge the ingenuity of thi 
person assigned to it to see if he cannot nu 
upon its design, so frequently time and expenst 
saved if he is permitted to construct a new one. ‘1 
is particularly true of glass apparatus. 

For this reason equipment made either all or i 


in the machine and glassblowing shops is not catalog 


until it has been demonstrated that it is beyond 
experimental stage, unless it has been constructed 
an approved design and is an _ independent 
unlikely to be altered. Many items in their origi 
forms are applicable only to the projects for 
they are built. Such articles are not discarded 
are stored in a suitable place where they may 
inspected by persons who may find use fol 


either “as is” or after alterations. It is in conn 
with such equipment that the knowledge of 
apparatus custodian is extremely valuable. If 
a reasonable time no further use is made of s 
apparatus, it is disassembled and the compo! 
useful parts returned to the supply rooms. 

Several kinds of storage are used for spe 
apparatus. Electrical instruments and other fine 
paratus used in the undergraduate courses in Physi 
Chemistry are stored in steel lockers in the Physi 
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emistry Laboratory where they are readily avail- 


a * Apparatus for demonstration purposes 1s stored 
steel cases in the lecture preparation room.?+ Hot 
tes. motor stirrers, rheostats and other smal! rugged 


es of equipment, although classified as special 


paratus, are stored in the main delivery room, 
here they are available more readily. Electrical ard 
cal instruments and similarly more delicate and 
ensive equipment are stored in the special ap- 
ratus rooms 1n dustproof steel cases with clazed 
ors, where thev are fu protected vet can be seen 
thout removing them for the cases. These rooms 
e adjacent to, but separated from, the main delivery 


m Heavy or bulky 


uum pumps and the like are stored in 


items such as motors, trans- 


other room which has been designed to house equlp- 


While the greater portion of the special apparatus 
permanently stored in these rooms, there are a 
mber of items that re permanently located in 
oms where thev are used, because of their size, 
ecessity ot permanent nd aecurate adjustment, or 
ecial facilities required for their operation. Such 


juipment includes quartz and mass spectro- 
iwhs, X-ray and electron diffraction apparatus, 
l 


h-frequency furnaces, metallographic apparatus, 


nd vacuum distillation equipment. Irrespective of 
eir location, there is a ecard in the special apparatus 
e for them on which information pertaining to them 
recorded and their location noted 

In conclusion, perpetual inventories are essential 


the efficient operat any supply system. They 


ould be designed preserve all essential informa- 
m relative to the physi equipment ol the labora- 

with a minimum of time and effort and in such a 
inner that anv desir¢ information will be instantly 


ailable These recoras should serve not only to 


mserve thi physical ind financial assets of the insti- 


tion by preventing deterioration of equipment and 


necessary expenditures for it, but, of even greater 
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importance, the’ 
and supplies in thi 
use for them wit! 
effort. A systen 


regarded as a rest 


student and res¢ 
administered, it 
them time and ef 
plies required by 
source o! gratific: 
who were most 
to the routine « 
the most effusive 
they encountered 
securing similar 
supply system is 
The assistance 
in locating and 
that is not in st 
inventory is also 
required and is 
rooms, as all 
persons who have 
sulted and usua 
can be located 
immediate needs 
These records 
sometimes happe! 
at different instit 


who is entitled 


an improved tech 


S¢ rved are ( 
priority as thi 


secured appar 


can be established 


his signature and 
stantiate sucl 
use, in the Fricl 
ol conception 
uses of these ree 
justifies the tir 
be cited 


| assist in placing apparatus 
ls of those who have legitimate 


least expenditure of time and 


apparatus and control is usually 
int upon the activities of the 


personnel, whereas, if properly 
invaluable assistance by saving 
n securing apparatus and sup- 

s been frequently a 
to the writer to find that those 
d by the necessity of submitting 
supply system while here, were 


aising it when, after departure, 
difficulties and loss of time in 
als in laboratories where the 


s well organized. 


special apparatus inventory gives 


available special apparatus 

is been discussed. The supply 
iseful. When some item is 
stock in any of the store- 
Is e been entered, all 
uusly secured it can be con- 


his manner a sufficient quantity 


ie laboratory to take care of 


useful purpose. It 


it sim] research is conducted 
ns and the question arises as to 

credit for a new discovery or 
Le [he supply records if pre- 
lerable value in establishing 


of the person and the date he 
supplies used in the experiment 
hdrawal slips bearing 

be produced to sub- 

Such evidence has been of 


ratory, in establishing the date 
nt applications. Many other 
the value of which more than 


effort devoted to them, could 
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ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 


Quarriers and Fabricators of Alberene Soapstone 


Rn 


Virginia Alberene Stone, Black Serpentine and Tremolite Green 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 





BRANCHES 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Boston, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. 
Chicago, Til. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. 


Rochester, 
San Fran 


Washington 


New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 





ALBERENE SOAPSTONE 
Natural quarried stone of medium hardness, blue-gray in 
color, produced and fabricated for more than 50 years; used 
in increasing quantities for: 
Table Tops and Backs 
Reagent Shelving 
Fume Hoods, Gutters 
Sinks, Drainboards 
Tanks and Tank Linings 
Toilet Partitions 


ALBERENE TREAD STOCK 
Selected stone of extreme hardness, reserved exclusively) 
for Stair Treads, Landings, Platforms, and Flooring. Tests 
show an abrasive hardness factor of 25-40, the highest dura- 
bility factor on the National Bureau of Standards scale of 
any natural stone commercially used for these purposes. Its 
siliceous nature makes it non-slip wet or dry. ° 


GRADE 25 ALBERENE 
Variety of extremely hard stone, especially selected for 
laboratory working surfaces. Takes a permanent high sheen 
when rubbed down with oil. Abrasive hardness factor, 25-40, 
National Bureau of Standards tests. 


ALBERENE BLACK SERPENTINE 
This natural stone is becoming extremely popular. Its 
great resistance to weather action makes it desirable for ex- 
terior as well as interior work. When sand-blasted (as in 
spandrels) the fine tracery of the designs stands out against 
the polished black surface. Abrasive hardness factor, 30-45, 
National Bureau of Standards tests. 


ALBERENE TREMOLITE 


An interesting addition to the line. In honed finish, shows 
clear white markings. Two varieties, one polishes to a dark 


Shower Compartments 
Interior and Exterior Trim 
Door and Window Sills 
Fireplace Linings, Hearths 
Spandrels 





Section of Chemical Engineering Laboratory, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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green, the other to a dark blue-gray. Abrasive hardnes 
tor, 25-40, National Bureau of Standards tests 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


All grades of Alberene Stone are homogeneous and 
granular in all directions, dense and non-stratified, « 
cally resistant, impervious and non-staining. Alberen 
stone is easily machined—bored, slotted, grooved, t 
turned—without splitting or spalling. Use of thin sect 
(% in.) makes for economy. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 

Alberene laboratory fixtures are practically one piec« 
tures of solid stone. Table top slabs are united by a | 
cally invisible joint employing a strip of non-corrosive 
cemented in grooves, with abutting slab edges sealed 
acid-proof cement. Fume hoods, sinks and tanks are a 
bled with tongue-and-groove joints held by hidden bolts 
nuts and cemented—permanently gas and liquid tight 


SERVICE IN DESIGN AND INSTALLATION / 

Every laboratory of major importance equipped in the | | 
50 years has used Alberene soapstone wholly or in larg¢ t 
Out of this experience the company offers an advisor 
ice, freely available to school authorities and architect 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 

Quarries and mills at Schuyler, Virginia, are the 

in the world devoted exclusively to the production 
rication of special purpose stone. 





Alberene Stone Stair Treads and Platforms in Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C. Nathan C. Wyeth, 
Municipal Architect 





GENERAL CERAMICS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware, Laboratory Equipment 





Keasbey, New Jersey 


York Buffalo Los Angeles Portland 


San Francisco Seattle Tacoma 


J 


Spokane Montreal 





The Chemical Stoneware Division of 
General Ceramics Company makes a com- 
plete line of acid-proof chemical stoneware 
equipment for chemistry and physics labo- 
ratories in educational and research insti- 
tutions, for general industrial chemical 
purposes, and for hospitals, electro-plating 
plants, newspapers, photo-engraving shops, 
and other establishments where corrosive fluids are used. 
General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware Laboratory Equip- 
ment is widely used in educational institutions throughout 





Socket Pipe 


the country. In fact, a list of the colleges 
and universities with chemistry labora- 
tories equipped with General Ceramics 
practically a 





TY Fitting 
Chemical Stoneware is 
roster of our leading institutions of learn- 





ing, including among many others Yale, 
Harvard, Vassar, Radcliffe, Duke, Pitts- 
burgh, Wesleyan, Lehigh, Tulsa, Toledo, 
3erea, Purdue, Vanderbilt, McGill, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and the 
Universities of Maryland, Illinois, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nevada, California, and California 
at Los Angeles. General Ceramics equipment is used also in 
such buildings as the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, 
the Curtis Publishing Company Building in Philadelphia, and 
in New York, the Times Building, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ng, and United States Assay Office. 


Quarter Bend 











[he General Ceramics line of stoneware equipment includes 
boratory sinks, drain lines and fittings, sumps, fume ducts, 


mps, ventilating fans, and countless other items. 
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GENERAL 
CERAMICS COMPANY 





Description 


General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware is 
a dense granite-like material with an at- 
tractive glazed surface. Both the glaze and 
the body of the ware are completely im- 
pervious to all acids and other chemicals, 
excepting hydrofluoric acid. The surface 
glaze is an integral part of the ware itself 
and therefore free from crazing and cracking. General Ce- 
ramics ware is mechanically strong, leakproof, and easy to 
keep clean, and it cannot contaminate the chemicals handled. 
It lasts indefinitely and there is no upkeep or replacement 


expense. 





Laboratory Sink with integral back 

and side. Can be furnished without 

back and side in various types and 
sizes as required 


Laboratory Sink with double drainboard. Can be 
furnished also without the integral back, with sin- 
gle drainboard (either right or left), and with 
details of construction as required 


Engineering Service and 
Catalogues 


Our Engineering Department will 
gladly assist in selecting the right 
stoneware equipment for any re- 
quirements. We cooperate in laying 
out laboratories and other buildings 
where corrosive products are handled, also in the design of 
special chemical apparatus. New bulletins on General Ce- 
ramics Laboratory Sinks and on Acid-Proof Pipe and Fit- 
tings will be furnished on request. 

Specifications 

Specifications should read as follows: “All parts of this 

installation subject to the action of acids or acid wastes are 


to be made of high-grade acid-proof chemical stoneware man- 
ufactured by the General Ceramics Company of New York.” 
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MAURICE A 


. ANIGHT 


Acid, Alkali and Corrosion Proof Chemical Stoneware 


227 Kelly Avenue, 


55 West 42nd St New York, N. Y 314 Stephenson Bldg Detroit 
618 Fidelity Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 1934 Gravois, St. Louis, Mo 
903 United Bldg., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Akron, Ohio 


Mict 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 
1033 Merchants Exchange Bldg San Fran 
3465 Marlowe Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Can 





PRODUCTS 


Acid Waste Pipe and Fittings Senseo 
Acid-Proof Fume Ducts 
One-Piece Laboratory Sinks 
Acid-Proof Table Troughs 





SOME INSTALLATIONS 


Akron University 
McGill University 
Purdue University 
Ohio State University 
Brooklyn College 
Princeton University 
Northwestern Universit 


Neutralizing Sumps University of Arkansas University of Washi: 
; University of California University of West \ 
Tanks, Jars, Filters, etc. Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
KNIGHT-WARE ACID WASTE PIPE AND FITTINGS 
Knight-Ware is an improved ceramic material that Knight-Ware pipe and fittings are made in sta 
is dense, tough and wholly inert to the action of designs in any bore from 1 to 60 inches and straig 


chemical solutions or gases, weak or strong, hot or 
cold (Hydrofluoric acid and hot caustic solutions ex- 
cepted). Its acid-proof quality does not depend upon 


any glaze or surface treatment. “It is the body it- 


lengths up to 5 feet. Special pieces to fit unusi 
places or to eliminate extra joints are available at 
cost. Knight-Ware pipe is light in weight, strong al 
acid-proof. 


Joints, packed and poured to our specifications 


self” that is entirely acid-proof. Knight-Ware equip- tight and lasting. 


ment, properly installed, is trouble-free and perma- 


nent. 


KNIGHT-WARE FUME DUCTS 


Ventilating pipe is available in round or recta 


LABORATORY SINKS shapes in bores up to 60 inches and with bell ar 


Knight-Ware sinks are custom-made to specified 
measurements without extra cost. The one-piece con- 
struction, smooth surfaces, rounded corners and acid- 
proof quality mean a freedom from leaks and a 
cleanliness that is permanent. Splash backs, drain- 
boards, aprons and outlets of several styles may be 
had as integral parts of the sink. Bottoms are sloped 


to insure complete drainage. The finish is a rich 


spigot, flanged or plain butt end connections. Spe 
Knight-Ware for lasting protection. 


SERVICE 


[f you are planning a new laboratory or modern 


ing your present one, we offer our knowledge 
practical experience gained from scores of Knight 


Ware installations. 


Our fully illustrated Laboratory Equipment catal 


brown salt glaze that will not stain or peel. will be sent upon request. 
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268 Knight-Ware S-Trar 
Type 238 End Table Sink 275A Table Trough with Cleanout 
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THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE CO. 


Works (Since 1865): Akron, Ohio 


S ANGELES: Hollingsworth Building CHICAGO: 20 N 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


FRANCISCO: 116 New Montgomery Street 


60 East 42nd Street 


Wacker Drive SAN 





ACID-PROOF CHEMICAL STONEWARE 


Wi yuld you like 


us to send you a copy of 


LABORATORY SINKS | Ss this new Bulletin No. 551 on Acid-Proof Pip- 
=o / PS ing just published by America’s oldest and 

he - \ id root : nks are 1 ] = = S -) “ - : ° x . ° 
- Standard’ . de oe ape rne =i Ye largest manufacturers Acid-Proof Chemical 


1 in laboratories of iversities, schools, hospitals 
industrial companies 
one-piece, 


porous and non-absorbent. The 


he construction 1s without seams or 


ts The material is non 


ners are well-rounded and the surface smooth. Special 


es can be made to fit ar desired space 
Glaze—Our exclusive Hy-Gloss” salt glaze has a high 
stre, dark brown finish and is an integral part of the bod) 


elf 
Guarantee—QOur products are unconditionally guaranteed 


11 1 


be acid, alkali and corrosion proof throughout the body, 


or without the salt glaze 
Bulletin—Write for Bulletin No. 505 giving full informa 
Table 


Basins, 


froughs, Hemispheri 
Kjeldahl Equipment, 
Cells, Suction Filters, 


Burner Guards, Laboratory Jar 


Other Products—lLaborator 
Dilutio. 


_aborator ( 


Sinks, Sumps or 


1.1 
is Generators, orine 


\ id proot 


Jars and Tanks 
Funnels, Exhaust Fans, ete 


ACID-PROOF PIPING 


Our Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware Pipe and Fit- 


os are made of de-aired (vacuumized) clays. All 
ipe lengths are guaranteed straight, even and per- 
ctly rounded, thus facilitating erection. In the bell- 


nd-spigot type, the hubs are all 4” 


pigot and hub ends are 


deep and both the 
deeply corrugated. Every 
piece is accurately moulded and as true to dimensions 
s can be made by master-craftsmen highly skilled in 
he ceramic art. The joints may be sealed with our 
‘CCALKTITE” Acid-Proof Caulking Compound and 

special order, we can furnish B&S Piping to fit 

patented “FLEXLOCK” Rubber Joints. 


ACID-PROOF SINKS WITH 


(One-piece ) 
Fig. 533-ASP (with 
Countersunk Outlet 
to take Metal Plug). 


Fig. 533-BSP (with 
Integral Nipple Out- 
let and Removable 
Strainer). 


Fig. 533-CSP (with 
Integral Nipple Out- 


let and Built-in Lute 
Trap). 





Ship- 
size . \ 7" : > ping Code 
a; B ( A E M N EF R Wt. Word 
Lbs 
7 18 14 7 x 7%1/16%/| 8% 18 197 | Tong 
2 20 16 7 10 39% | 19 9% 18 285 Tope 
3-A| 24 18 x 10 43%) 21 10% 18 348 Tory 
5 30 20 8 10 |49%! 23 10% 18 410 | Tuch 


Sinks are made with drainboards at right hand or left hand. Spe 
end table sinks can be made up with back cut out for trough 
nage. Corner sinks with double integral back and sinks without 
gral backs can also be supplied 
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> Ser 
TIAKIDARD- 


lt is the most complete and com- 
this subject ever issued. 

Nowhere else ca such a wealth of engi- 
neering and technical data,—so much authoritative 
information on the most modern pipe caulking meth- 
ods, installation technique, etc. Dimensional tables 


are complete for all standard fittings. 
i 5 


Stoneware ? 
prehensive treatise on 





You will want to keep this new Bulletin handy for 
and layout of piping installations, 

; piping 
lutions and gases are to be handled. 


aid in the design 
where corrosi\ e Si 


INTEGRAL DRAINBOARDS 


Fig. 536-ASP (with 
Countersunk Outlet to 
take Metal Plug). 

Fig. 536-BSP (with 
Integral Nipple Out- 
let and Removable 
Strainer). 

Fig. 536-CSP (with 
Integral Nipple Out- 
let and Built-in Lute 
Trap). 





Ship- | 


Size . : . | ping | Code 

tl ES eee oe de ie R | We. | Word 
| Lbs. 

507 18 1é 7 ~ 54 | 16% 8% 18 284 | Trew 

512 20 16 7 10 56 | 19 9% 18 | 402 | Trig 

513-A| 24 10 60 | 21 10% 18 | 477 | Trow 

515 | 30 20 5 10 66 | 23 10% 18 546 | Tude 





Special end table sinks can be made up with back cut out for 
trough drainage. Corner sinks with double integral backs and sinks 
without integral backs can also be supplied, 











THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Filter Papers 
Mount Holly Springs, Penna. 





LABORATORY FILTER PAPER FOR SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND INDUSTRIES 


FOR USE IN HEAVY AND LIGHT FUNNEL WORK, 
FILTER PRESSES AND FILTER MACHINES 
E & D QUALITATIVE FILTER PAPERS cotton fibre and are specially treated and prox 


The Eaton-Dikeman Company, established in 1893, to insure a high degree of purity and a lov 









is today the world’s largest manufacturer of quanti- weight. lhe NEW FILT grades, gos 
tative, qualitative, and industrial = l, 3: and * have an ash 
ilter papers: cz fing i stock weight the equivalent of any sin- / 
filter papers; carrying in st " 1g Rr . Bae 2 &/ New Fir 
more than ninety grades of a qual- gie-acid wasned imported paper. * fees : 
ity that is dominated by the uni- NEW FILT papers have been F 
formity and purity that is found approved by many testing labora- fam \f 
only in papers processed under a tories and are being used in indus- FrevenParrs 


trial laboratories throughout our 
country, Canada and Mexico. 


Our Descriptive Booklet No. 2, useful as a lal 
] 


strict laboratory control and in a 
locality famous for the purity of 
its water and freeness from indus- : , 
trial and aerial pollutions. tory handbook for analytical filtrations, desc 


The Eaton-Dikeman trademark assures you of a these grades. A copy will be sent to you on reqi 


filter paper that is made from pure spring water free E & D FOLDED FILTER PAPER 





from chemicals and salts, that, if present, would prove Uniformity and purity, plus precision and 

harmful to many operations. make E & D folded papers the international sta 
Eaton-Dikeman laboratory filter papers are sold by The grades described below are 

all laboratory supply dealers under their own special stocked in all standard sizes 12.5 

labels, as well as E & D labels. To be sure of ob- cm. to 60 cm. j iE &D 

taining E & D Quality, it is best to ask for the The No. 192 grade is rapid, yet reten- / FILTER PAPER 

E & D label. tive. ls atm  < 
The qualitative grades are sixteen in number and No. 193 is medium fast, very reten- |;  \Wypy i 

are best described in our Descriptive Booklet No. 1, No. 195 ee wl - 
‘ No. 195 is y rapid. \% 

which we shall be glad to send you on request. The No. 522 grade is highly retentive, Nona 
Below are listed the physical characteristics of the good for general purposes. 

most popular qualitative grades for educational re- E & D folded filter paper retains the fold 

quirements. funnel and the apex is full rounded, permitting 


even distribution of the load, thereby preventing 
breakage at this point. 


NEW FILT ANALYTICAL PAPERS 


Our NEW FILT analytical grades, which we devel- Packed 100 in a box. Samples sent on requ 
oped sometime ago, have been used by chemists the Ask for Descriptive Booklet No. 1. 
world over, giving excellent results. They were cre- E & D Qualitative and Quantitative papers 
ated to replace the foreign single-acid washed papers packed 100 circles to a box all sizes up to 20” . 
to be used for any analytical procedure where a ameter. 
strictly double-acid washed paper is not necessary. E & D Lining Paper, Bibulous Paper and Filte: 
They are made of the very highest quality of pure Paper clippings are on stock. 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS NOS. 1, 2,5 WILL GIVE YOU A COMPLETE FILE ON LABORATORY 
FILTRATIONS. SENT GRATIS ON REQUEST 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MOST POPULAR LABORATORY GRADES 




















Grade | Color Surface Texture oo ea, 
REI ee | White Smooth Med. Close 35-50 
REE Re White Smooth Med. Close 30-45 
REE A eer ee White Embossed Med. Close 20-35 
GED eee White Smooth Very Close 15-35 
RE eae White Creped Fairly Open 75-150 
ee White Creped Open 150-250 
i ditt Died bheeaeehen Gray Creped Fairly Open 75-150 
RS era | Gray Embossed Fairly Close 45-70 
DT iis teneteitdiadiones | White Smooth Med. Close 50-75 





Note: Rapidity is number of cubic centimeters of distilled water filtered per minute in a 4” 60° funnel. 
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ASHLESS FILTER PAPER 
FOR EXACT QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


PURITY 


PERFORMANCE 


ACCURACY 
UNIFORMITY 





DOUBLE ACID WASHED WITH HYDROCHLORIC AND HYDROFLUORIC 


ACIDS 


The experience of twenty years spent in the manufacture of filter papers 


plus modern research and engineering have produced EATON-DIKEMAN dou- 
ble acid washed filter papers—these grades of filter paper have an ash weight 
comparable to any similar grade of foreign manufacture, a fact which may 
easily be attested by your experience and reports of reliable testing concerns. 


We invite you to make this test for yourselves. We will gladly send samples 
on request. 


Pr ASHE D Wy> 
oni 
on Dikg 





No. 840—Double acid washed with HCl and HF— to extract siliceous and ligneous 
matter. This grade possesses a very low ash and a high degree of retention, together 
with a proportionately rapid filtering speed. Used for general quantitative work, retain- 
ing BaSo, precipitated hot; crystalline precipitates, etc. Vacuum may be used in con- 


junction with a platinum support. 


No. 841—Double acid washed with HCl and HF, possessing rapid filtering speed and 
is thus well adapted for gravimetric procedure involving gelatinous difficulty filtered pre- 
cipitates. The ash weight is low. Used in quantitative determination of Al, Fe, Si, ete. 


No. 842—Double acid washed with HCl and HF, possessing a high wet strength and 
very close texture, making this a suitable paper for quantitative filtrations invoiving the 
use of a vacuum. For the retention of the finest precipitates in quantitative procedure. 
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MERCK & CO. 
Rahway, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St Louis 


Inc. 





In school and college laboratories 


there is a constant need for labo- 
ratory chemicals which conform to 
rigid standards of purity and re 
liability 

For more than three generations 


the name MERCK has been identi 
fied with fine chemicals, Merck & 


} 


Co. Inc., pioneered in the establis] 





In Canada: Montreal oront 
Che two charts pictured 

duced sizes) on this page 
following page have be 
extremely helpful b 
students. Copies r 
without charge to a 
class. Let us know the 
each required, and ve 


ment of definite standards for Re gat & apy Gem we 
agent and C.P. grades of chemi pliments 
cals During succeeding years 
Merck has kept pace with the ad 
vance of science by supplying the ° 
chemicals essential to new discov b £ Ch [ : SIS 
eries and their industrial develop La ora ory emica 5 ena aul ie 
ment and application 
The unvarying quality and dependability of Merck Labo The separation and identification of basic and 
ratory Chemicals are the result of a traditional insistence stituents are fundamental to chemical science a 
on the highest standards for all products bearing the Merck The Qualitative Analysis Chart illustrated b 


label 


The Merck Laboratory Chemical line now includes more ists, and to 
than six hundred different products. Because of the variety 
of forms and grades which we offer, there is practically no 
requirement for quality or price which we cannot meet 


satisfactorily. 





found convenient and useful to research and indu 
students 


























n OF THE cl 
THE STORAGE OF FINE CHEMICALS SaAPHIC REPRESENTA ON 0 THE COMMON 
saemted with the « 
Because improper storage of fine chemicals results in the Pevmpnaese of RATION AND eres zi — 
loss of thousands of dollars, due to spoilage, we list here MERCK & CO, INC- Designed by SD © SPS - . 
some of the chemicals which are affected by extremes of wanuracrvarne one : 







temperature. The following are decomposed or otherwise 
affected by hot or cold weather 
SUMMER—Acid Citric dries out and may cake; Acid 
Sulfurous loses strengtl Ammonium Carbonate loses am- 
monia; Ammonia Water loses strength and may blow up; 
Copper Sulfate dries out; Hydrogen Peroxide deteriorates, 
may blow up; Iron Sulfate (ous) dries out; discolors in see ote 
moist air; Sodium Sulfate Crystals dry out and lose weight ag ren 
in dry air; melt at summer temperatures. 
WINTER—Acid Phosphoric U.S.P. Syrupy 85% may crys- 
talize if stored in the cold for a long time; Lanum breaks 
up when frozen, water content separates 
Moisture also is a factor affecting the storage of man) 
laboratory chemicals. Listed below are chemicals which are 


deliquescent or hygroscopic: 























- sow" 
gs RANT 


[WosCle - 


Acetamide Iron and Ammonium Citrates | - 
Acid Arsenic Reagent Brown PREPARATETION : 
Acid Chromic Iron and Ammonium Citrates oF THE S 

Acid Monochloroaceti Green ~ 
Acid Silicotungstic Lithium Bromide 

Acid Trichloroacetic Lithium Chloride 

Aluminum Chloride N.I Lithium Salicylate 

Aluminum Nitrate Magnesium Bromide 

Ammonium Aecrtate Magnesium Chloride 

Ammonium Fluoride Magnesium Nitrate 2 
Ammonium Thiocyanat Manganese Sulfate . 
Calcium Bromide Mercury Nitrate(ic) 

Calcium Chloride Anhydrous Phosphorus Pentachloride 


Calcium Chloride Crystals Reagent 

Calcium Nitrate Potassium Acetate 

Chromium Trioxide Potassium Carbonate 

Cupric Bromide Reagent Potassium Thiocyanate 

Gold Chloride Acid Brow Sodium Arsenate N.F.V 

Gold Chloride Acid Yellow Crystals 

Iodides (most forms Sodium Hypophosphite 

Iron Chloride(ic) Crystals Sodium Sulfide ~ 
Iron Chloride(ous) Sodium Thiocyanate ee ene 4 
Iron Nitrate (ic) Zine Chloride Pach oF ME rn renee eT ewe 
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Recent Advances in the Packaging of 
MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


a number of years, the Merck Package Develop- THE POUR-CLEAN BOTTLE 


t Department, in cooperation with the Merck Research 


The Pour-Clean bottle, developed by Merck, embodies sev- 
ratories, as been pertecting mal new types of con 
F ‘ eral features never before found bottles intended for liquic 
Vl C} \\ refer ] ¢ nl : l f t I ] bottl t led f l 1 
Ss tor Ler nemicais ( Can reiter 1eT ¢ oO ONLV <¢ 
f the important advances which have been made chemicals. It has a pouring lip which is protected against 
dust and contamination by a molded plastic cap, unaffected 
THE AMBERLITE BOTTLE ca ; 
by age or continue 1sé The lip enables chemicals to be 
| rosi soli ] icals. for arly acked in glass , “a , 
; cor ive lid chemicals, formerly packed gla poured without “gurg P 


opered bottles, are now packaged in wide-mouthed screw 


i i 
Amberlite bottles. Caps are of inert molded material, 
] 


do not deteriorate. Several types of liners make it pos 


11 


le to pack all solids in these dustfree containers. Am- 







berlite bottles are lower d lighter—even in the larget 


es. The sloping shoulders permit easy removal of cor 





SENSITIVITY CHART 


The chart (Illustrated above) showing the “Sensitivity of 





Qualitative Reactions,” | be found valuable as a com- 
panion piece to the Merck Qualitative Analysis Chart. Con- 
taining a vast amount « seful information in concise form, 
it should be conveniently available in industrial, research, 


and college laboratories 
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PACIFIC FOUNDRY COMPANY LTD. 
_~ a _ 3100 Nineteenth St., San Francisco 1400 So. Alameda 
satiate (AGENTS IN PRINOIPAL CITIES) nae Angeles 


YOUR LABORATORY PLUMBING AND VENTILATING 
COMPLETELY NON-CORROSIVE 
For All Acids* and Fumes 
INSTALLATIONS IN LEADING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


8 








WHAT CORROSIRON IS: An iron alloy, having a silicon content in excess of 14.25%, manufactured 


Pacific Foundry Company \ homogeneous alloy requiring neither treatment 1 
face coating. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES: CORROSIRON shows zero rate of corrosion when suspended in nitric acid or it 


fumes (two of most powerful corrosive agents known). Infinitesimal corros 
with all other acids * shown by tests by government and private agencies. Confirn 
detailed data available on request 

WHERE USED: In high school, university, hospital and industrial laboratories for plumbing ar 
exhaust systems in practically every state in the Union. 

ITEMS AVAILABLE: CORROSIRON drain pipe and fittings (E. H. Std.) in all sizes) CORROSIRON 


sizes 3 to 15 inch. Special acid handling equipment designed or furnished t 
design. 

REPUTATION: CORROSIRON, one of the first high silicon irons, has been manufactured 
satisfactory service for over 20 years. For more than a quarter century, Pacifi 
dry Company has been building a reputation for quality rather than for quantit 
specialties which it manufactures. Full details of acceptance by Federal, Stat 
school authorities on request. 


USED FOR: Drain pipes and fittings, fans, laboratory acid digestion apparatus, sinks and 
plumbing and fume exhaust systems 
WRITE FOR FOLDER: CORROSIRON will save you money on silicon iron installations. Write or 


bulletins giving roughing-in dimensions, complete chemical and physical propert 
list of installations in your vicinity. 


SPECIFICATION 


All acid waste and acid vent piping shall be of approved high silicon cast iron bell and 
spigot type and shall contain: Not less than 14.25% and not more than 15% silicon; total 
carbon content below 1.12% and above .50%, manganese below .50°%; sulphur below .05‘% 


CORROSIRON 


HIGH SILICON ACID RESISTING IRON | 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


655 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


w York Chicago Boston 


London, England 


Los Angeles 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco 





FB MICROSCOPE 


Microscope FB is _ espe- 
ially designed and built for 
elementary science work and 
its price, based on quantity 
production, is in line with the 
most restricted budget. It is 
ruggedly built to stand many 
years of hard class room 
isage. Its optics are of the 
same precision type that char- 
acterize the more expensive 
research type of instrument. 
Features include standard 
size, coarse and fine adjust- 
ments, double revolving nose 
piece, standard objectives and 
eyepieces, disc diaphragm, 
solid Bakelite stage, concave 
mirror, etc. Velvety black, 
wear -resisting finish—Chro 
mium plated parts. 

Microscope F is similar to the instrument above but fine 
adjustment has been eliminated in the interests of economy. 
Magnifications range from 20 to 310 diameters. 


CTA MICROSCOPE 


This microscope is especially adapted for advanced Bio 
logical work, for Medical Study and Diagnosis and as a 


general purpose microscopé 





in universities. Has inclined 
binocular body (interchange- 
able with monocular tube for 
photomicrography) with par 
illel eyepiece tubes. Built 

mechanical stage holds 
lides 50 x 75 mm., permit 
ting examination of the en 
tire area. Abbe Condenser 
1.25 N.A. in full ring mount 
s in rack and pinion sub 
Revolving, dustproof 
osepiece, centered and par 
ocalized at the factory. Op 
tical equipment of uniform 
igh excellence includes 
ichromatic and fluorite ob 
ectives. 





stage. 


K TYPE BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE 


The great popularity of the K Type 
Binocular Microscope has prompted 
us to offer the Model “K” 
and universities. Its range of magni- 
fications of from 7X to 150X especially 
suit it for biological, bacteriological 
and paleontological work. An inter- 
esting feature of this series is the new 
dustproof Shuttle nosepiece, specially 
made for this series. This microscope 
gives stereoscopic, three dimensional 
effect. Image is upright and unre- 
versed. Exceptionally wide field. 


for schools 
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B & L REFLECTOR LAMP 


This lamp fills a definite need in work 
with both the monocular or binocular 
non-objective microscof 
stereoscopic wide field microscopes. 

{ 


—— 


ye and the 


Elliptical mirror with adjustment pro 
vides diverging, parallel or converging 
light. 
Jointed arm mounting permits all- 
1 


angle illumination above or below stage 
With adjustable transformer, light in 
tensity is exactly adjustable to the work 
in hand. 


OTHER MICROSCOPE LAMPS 





Other B&L Microscope 

v4 Lamps are available for vari- 
4 ous purposes in the school 
laboratory. The two shown 


herewith are (right) a sub- 
stage lamp and (left) the 
Universal Microscope Lamp. 


B & L MICROTOMES 
The B & L line of Microtomes is most complete. The Minot 
Automatic Rotary Microtome il 
lustrated is ideal for rapid serial 
sectioning, cutting section with 
accuracy down to 1 micron in 
thickness. Feeding mechanism 
operates automatically. Dustproot 
operating mechanism. Catalog 
D-21 describes the complete line, 
including the new Precision Auto- 
matic Microtome—motor driven. 


B & L SPECTROGRAPHS 


The complete B&L line of 
Spectrographic Equipment covers 
every need. Models range from 
the Bunsen Spectroscope (illus 
trated) for elementary class room 
work to the large Littrow Spectro- 
graph for examining complex al 
loys. Each is designed and buil 
with the utmost care and due 
our great experience in this field 
represents all of the best teatures 





— 








tT 


necessary for both teaching and 
laboratory researcl Catalogs 
D-221 and D-20 give complete 








detail. L 
QR MAGNIFIER 

This is an adjustable tripod type mag- 
nifier which is placed directly over the 
specimen. Has double lens, magnifying 
7.5X. Useful for the school laboratory. 
Other magnifiers for various purposes 
are available. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 

For complete information on Laboratory Microscopes send 
for Catalog D-185. For information on B&L Balopticons see 
page 275 this catalog. Remember the instruments listed on 
these pages are but a small part of the B&L Line. If you 
have need for information on any optical products whatso- 
ever, Bausch & Lomb will gladly be of service to you. 
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SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENCER 


Buffalo, New York 


Manufacturers of 


Microscopes—Microtomes—Optical Measuring Instruments 


Delineascopes—Photomicrographic Cameras 


York . Chik . Washingtor 





STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
No. 74 


A low cost, standard size, quality in- 
strument for classroom work requiring 
magnifications up to 360 diameters. 
Equipped with coarse adjustment only. 
Solid bakelite stage, 110 mm. x 105 mm., 
will not warp and is resistant to all or- 
dinary laboratory reagents. Revolving 
disc diaphragm is easily rotated at edge 
of stage. Concave, adjustable mirror of 
standard diameter, is mounted in an ad- 
justable fork. Substage condenser can- 
not be supplied with this instrument. 





ADVANCED LABORATORY 
MICROSCOPE No. 33H 


Designed for almost any type of mi- 
croscopic observation because it permits 
the use of all standard Spencer micro- 
scope accessories. Has the following 
exclusive Spencer optical and mechanical 
features: (1) Balanced Optical System, 


(2) Dual-Cone Nosepiece, (3) Fork- 
Type rack and pinion Substage. Has 
micrometer type fine adjustment. It is 
the microscope generally selected for 
medical work. Mechanical stage on 
No. 33MH has a range sufficient to 


cover 3” x 2” microscope slide. 


. Boston . 


BRANCH OFFICES 


San Francisco . Los 





ELEMENTARY LABORATORY 
MICROSCOPE No. 66 

This standard size microscope for bio- 
logical laboratory work has the same 
high quality optics and mechanical parts 
found on the more expensive instru- 
ments. Equipped with coarse and fine 
adjustment. Substage condenser cannot 
be supplied with this instrument. Du- 
rable, bakelite stage 110 mm. x 105 mm. 
Sturdy, revolving disc type diaphragm 
under the stage is easily manipulated 
at edge of stage. 





JUNIOR STEREOSCOPIC 
MICROSCOPE No. 67 


This instrument meets the demand for 
a low cost stereoscopic microscope for 
general classroom use. The vivid erected 
image aids inspection and analysis of 
the object. The paired objectives are 
of the same optical quality as those 
used on higher priced instruments and 
may be furnished in a special, dustproof 
revolving nosepiece. Supplied at slightly 
higher cost with base, mirror and in- 
clination joint. 


Angeles . Dallas . Columbus . St 


Louis . Phi 


ladelphia . 





ROUTINE LABORATORY 
MICROSCOPE No. 63 


This microscope meets the most rigid 


specifications for a sturdy, durable 
precision laboratory 
signed to accommodate a substage 

denser for greater magnifications. Hig 
est quality optical system 


instrument De 


Has bot 


coarse and fine adjustment. Durable 


bakelite stage 125 mm. square. An 
diaphragm, located under the stage, 
sures satisfactory modificatio: 
mination for low power work. 





STANDARD STEREOSCOPI( 
MICROSCOPE No. 25 


Notable improvements, the result 
long cooperative experience with u 
of this type of equipment, disting 
the present Spencer Stereoscopic M 
scope. Satisfactory stereoscopi 
depends upon depth of focus as we 
angle and Spencer scientists have 
a practical balance that provides 
as well as brilliant resolution. A | 
object field and resolution of fin 
are equally important features. A 
range of magnification, from 3) 
144X, is available. 


FOR SPENCER STILL PROJECTOR EQUIPMENT SEE PAGE 276 


THERE IS A SPENCER MICROSCOPE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
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WRITE DEPT. Bi3 FOR COMPLETE DETAI 


S 








GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Office: Schenectady, New York 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ELECTRICAL LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 





for 


COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Motors Switchboards Control Panels Transformers 
Generators Converters Relay Demonstration Panels Electric Measuring Instruments 





Special attention has been given by General Ele laboratory experiments depend to a very large degree 
to the design and manufacture of various instru upon the accurat f the instruments. There is noth- 
nts, machines, and devices for use in school labora ing more discouraging to the student than to find that 
ries. This equipment embodies the characteristics his results do not check. When selecting laboratory 
he corresponding commercial types, but is smaller instruments, consideration should be given to accu- 
e and rating, and is less expensive. racy, permanence of calibration, deadbeat indications, 
General Electric engineers will be glad to recom and legibility of scales. Of course, local disturbances 
l apparatus to meet your special conditions if you should not influence reading’s in many cases, low 
supply such details as the type of course, number internal losses are important. If, added to these tea- 
students, laboratory or shop space available, etc. tures, instruments of structural simplicity and fine 
Publications, technical information, motion-picture appearance can be obtained, one important problem 
is, illustrated lectures, etc., are available without facing the laborator lirector will have been solved. 
ve. Further than this, liberal discounts are al- In the design and construction of G-E electric 
ved to educational institutions. measuring instruments, careful consideration is given 
to all these details he instruments described on 
ELECTRIC MEASURING INSTRUMENTS the following pages have been selected from a wide 
range of the Company’s products as being most suited 
\ well-equipped college laboratory will need an to school-laboratorv us« 

ortment of standard electric measuring instru General Electri vare that electrical laboratory 
ts of all types and capacities, since there is hardly instruments are subjected to extre ely rough usage in 
experiment performed by the students which does the hands of inexperienced students, offers at cost, a 
t require their use prompt and complete repair and recalibration service 

The satisfaction and bet efit derived from these to college and technical schools 


PORTABLE INSTRUMENTS 
[TYPE AK-1 HOOK-ON VOLT-AMMETER OTHER PORTABLE TYPES 


\ versatile, portable instrument for ly to the AK-1, General Elec- 
isuring alternating current and volt- Ses tric 1 es a compiete 7 ot portable 
ns 2 instruments, for a-c and d-c service, in 
e, quickly and accurately (within 3 » oo on 
: . ; ide range of ratings: 





cent). It’s sate. simple, and easy to 


. Type P-3—A _ high-precision instru- 
\lternatit 9 current can be read on 


ened for long, dependable 


insulated and noninsulated conduc snerten Accuracy, 0.2 of 1 per cent. 
rs (up to 2 inches in diameter) by Scale length, 6% inches. 
ply hooking the instrument around Tvpe AP-9—A medium-sized instru- 
line—no cutting of conductors, no general laboratory and testing 


yor! \ccurac\ { of 1 per cent. 
- Scale length, 4.1 inches 


litional equipment. It al 


SO measures 


voltage by connecting the voltag: > 


; Ae ie ; pe AS-5—An instrument that fits 
ls supplied with the instrument. 


- _ in a it pocket. Accuracy, 1 per cent. 
xtension poles, in 4- and 6-foot Scale lencth. 2.7 inches. 
eths, are available for use on high- For complete information, ask for 


k : : Hook-on volt-ammeter, , ‘ “9 
tage circuits. Type AK-1 Catalog GEA-602 
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SMALL PANEL INSTRUMENTS 
Alternating and Direct Current 

This line of instruments 

includes voltmeters, amme- 


INKLESS STRIP-CHART RECORDERS 


For Alternating and Direct Current 


[hese recorders are ideal for 


ters, milliammeters, and and load surveys, as well as for 
microammeters Types AO tenance and pet ing There’ 
and DQ). Accuracy is ee eae naga 
within 2 per cent of full- > i SP ee Se Ny, a 
cain udien Gane ove of operate in temperatures trom 
durable molded Textolite. to 120 F. Ammeters, voltmeters 


milliammeters, and 1 


ammeters are available in chart 


Applications include weld- voltmeters, 


ing sets, battery - charging 








panels, radio test sets, etc. of 1, 2, or 3 inches per hou 

T . > ‘ » by “ r hot 

lypes AOQ-21 and DO-40 inch per day. Ask for GEA-318 

are supplied with a univer- \ complete line of ink record 

sal type case, for flusl 

ot = is . T; _ Inkless recorder, switchboard use are also \ 
a Pse : YPES Portable stand for 31/2-inch Type CF-1 Ask for GEA-1061. 

AO-22 and DO-41 have a Sestgumente 

wide flange for flush mount . Switchboard Instruments—A complete line is 

ing; diameter over flange, 3% inches. Ask for GEA-1239 various styles and ratings. 


PERMANENT-MAGNET OSCILLOGRAPHS 

The new six-element, general-purpose oscillograph, Type 
PM-10, is designed for both laboratory and field work, and 
it is provided with simultaneous viewing. Six galvanometers 
are furnished for current or potential measurements, and 
double-galvanometer units are available so that as many as 
twelve elements can be used Also, watt galvanometers are 
available for recording single-phase or three-phase power. \ 
_This oscillograph produces records 354 in. or 6 in. wide 
either in a magazine film holder giving 3 or 5 exposures on a 


paper holder is available, which gives records up t 


in length. 

[he portable two-element oscillograph, Type PM-12 
tirely self-contained. This instrument meets the nec 
schools and colleges where it is desired to show two 
taneous records (current and voltage) on a viewing 
available which can be connected in 
with the current 
ment, thus prov 


rheostat is 


—_ 











roll film, or in continuous-drive film holder giving continuous 
records up to 20 feet in length. A continuous-drive record 





Six-element oscillograph, Type PM-10 


for 





Two- 
element, 
portable 

oscillograph, 
Type PM-12 


ELECTRON TUBES 


About two years ago we introduced to the colleges a new laboratory diode 


the FP-400 kenotron. Shortly after, we featured the group of three triodes 


PJ-7, 


PJ-8, and GL-418. These tubes have made a place for themselves in the electron- 
ics laboratory, as is shown by the steadily increasing sales to schools and colleges. 


THE DIODE 

The PF-400 kenotron has a pure-tungs- 
ten filament located axially in a cylindri- 
cal carbonized-nickel anode. This makes 
it especially well adapted for studying 
and demonstrating the important funda- 
mental laws of the high-vacuum tube. 
Among these studies may be listed: (a) 
limitation of current by space charge, 
(b) relation between temperature and 
electron, and (c) the effect of a mag- 
netic field on electron flow between cath- 
ode and anode. 

Information on the essential dimensions 
of the electrude structure is supplied 
with this tube. This will enable the stu- 
dent to compare experimental results 
with calculated data. 





U 
The diode 
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Familiarity with the 
tant, not only for itself, 


cated multigrid tube. A 


triode tubes. They are 


These include 


structor. 


amplifier. 


including characteristics, 


The triode 


Electric Company. 


THE TRIODE 


it forms the basis of the more con 
is made possible with this set of 


for the pitch of the grid winding 
Many valuable laboratory experin 
will readily suggest themselves to the i 


triode characteristics, the triode const ; 
the grid-current characteristics, 
effect of amplification factor in a volt 


Further details regarding 


gested experiments, etc., as well as sf 
educational prices, will be 
Address the nearest office of the G 


> sent on fre 


two voit 
records It 
provides m 
of making 
pensive Os¢ 
grams of re 
rent phenome: 
A magaz 
film holder is 
cluded with t 
instrument 
continuous- driv: 
film holder: 
use in record 
transient { 
nomena can 


be furnished 


triode is im} 
but also bet 


systemati 





identical ex 


determinati: 


and 


the sé 
dimensions 
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ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATOR AND MOTOR 
fhe Type AHI 6-pole 5-kva alternating-current generator has long been on _— 
the standard for teaching the fundamentals of alternating currents. Its flexi- ie 






It is 





lity permits its use in a very wide variety of laboratory experiments. 
w manufactured with skewed poles giving a wave form comparable to a cen 


|-station wave, or with straight poles which 
Ws excellently the effect of tooth ripple on 
e wave form. 
lhe Type AHI is designed to run as an alter- 
tor or synchronous motor. Extra rotors are 
\ilable which, when substituted in place of 
the salient-pole rotor, convert the machine into 
a squirrel-cage induction motor, a_phase- 
uind-rotor induction motor, or a frequency 


5-kva phase-displacement dynamometer set 


mverter. 
\ phase-displacement set and a_phase-displace- ‘These two-unit sets are designed for maximum flexi- 
ment dynamometer set, illustrated, have been devel- bility in the laboratory. 


ped around the most commonly used 5 kva rating. 


LABORATORY SWITCHBOARD 











General Electric has developed a_ switchboard tory with a very eft ve variable feeder system. 
ich provides maximum flexibility to meet the needs A specially designed plug switch is used extensively 
the technical-school laboratory. This board pro- throughout the board. It facilitates making and 
vides for parallel operation of a-c and d-c generators, changing connections, and saves time and trouble in 
nder standard conditions, and it supplies the labora- shifting power to circuits where needed. 
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The holes shown dotted are for CR1939 receptacles to be purchased separately, mounted by the purchaser, and connected 
to the auxiliary plug-switch panels. Holes not placed in service may be buttoned 


A SIMPLE DEMONSTRATION MOTOR 
"he squirrel-cage induction motor 147%; , [he motor can be connected for 4-, 
6-, or 8-pole operation, from either a 
2- or 3-phase source. It has 36 sta- 
tor slots and 45 rotor slots. The 36 
stator coils have all 72 leads brought 
out to a circular Textolite terminal 
board mounted on the frame. This 
board is so marked that the location 
of all coil ends and stator slots can 
be clearly checked with their respec- 
tive terminals. Not only is every coil 
shown schematically, but every rotor 


probably the commonest electric 
yparatus in the industrial field for 
€ purpose of transmitting torque. 
ts use is universal. The accompany- 
g illustration shows a recently de- 
loped induction motor (special 
ype K-225, 2-hp, 2/3-phase) de- 
ened to show how the electric and 
ignetic circuits are set up, and to 
monstrate, in a practical manner, 
common connections of lapped 





indings, illustrating phase grouping, 


il spacing, and coil connections. bar is also shown. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





DYNAMOELECTRIC AMPLIFIER 















“| ‘ 
Thoug 


developed only a relatively short time, the ampli 
dyne generator is already productively engaged in various 
helds of industry. For example, it divides the load between 
large d-c motors operating in parallel; it controls reel ten 
sion in wire-drawing machines; it maintains close speed reg 
ulation of tandem cold-strip mills. Since this machine will 
be important to future engineers, professors will undoubtedly 


wish to investigate its educational possibilities 









Some of the appli ations for which this set can be used are \ll generators are equipped with a termi! 
meter calibration, iron testing, high-voltage measurements, eight leads brought out—the two d-c field leads and t x 
wave analysis, phase-displacement problems, and telephone phase and neutral leads. All generators, except 


mental, are pedestal-mounted, and are equipped wit 


interference studies [The second-harmonic generator has 
gear and handle assembly for rotating the stator of « 


been included for reproducing certain unsymmetrical wave 









chine through 360 electrical degrees \ scale « 
shapes , . , 
electrical degrees is attached to each moving mé¢ 
[he harmonic motor-generator set consists of with a pointer to indicate the phase displacement from the 
a) A 10-hp. 230- or 115-volt d-c, shunt-wound. 40 C. continuous neutral or zero position. The generators are so designed 
ball-bearing, 3600-rpm motor capable of 10% speed variation that, with the pointers of all machines on the zero marking, 
above and below normal speed the zero of fundamental voltage wave will coincide wit 
b \ fundamenta or 60-evele generator rated 5 kva 95 pet 




























zero on the voltage wave of each harmonic generat 


220 volts - phase cles 5600 rpm 50 ¢ continuous 


ball bearing by releasing a locking screw and turning the moving-meé 
(c) A second-harm generator rated 2 kva 0.95 p f, 88 volts nism handle, the phase position of each harmo1 e1 
s-phase, 120 cycles, 3600 rpm, 50 ©, continuous, ball bearing may be easily shifted with respect to the fundam« 
d) A third-harmonic generator rated 2 kva, 0.95 p f, 88 volts poss, 
}-phase, 180 cycles, 3600 rpn »0 C, continuous, ba bearing a bs 1 . " Peae } 
nee as ae he harmonic generators can be furnished as 
o>) A tees generator, rated 1 kva, 0.95 p f, 44 volt  - ) 2 St] 1 7th | 
}-phase, 300 cycles, 3600 rpm, 50 C. continuous. ball beari1 set, with fundamental, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 7th harn 
f) A seventh-harmonic generator rated 1 kva, 0.95 p f, 44 volts erators;: or as individual units, so designed that tl 
3-phase, 420 cycles, 3600 rpm, 50 C, continuous, ball bearing coupled to each other 


RECTIFIER PRINCIPLES MADE EASY 


In addition, there is 
iary panel for use witl 
rectifier which wi 
cathode protection and phase-s 
Similarly, for the 3-phase rectifi 
type of auxiliary panel is obtai 
will demonstrate time-dela 
tection 


Bulletins Available on Request 


Bulletin GEA-1185, illustrat 

‘ describing G-E apparatus part 
a ‘al adapted to school and college 
ge Pee hy 


i vm use, is available on request \] 


11 
I 





on construction projects as foll 

Construction Data, %4-hp Singie-pha 
Motor, GEA-3514 

Construction Data, %-hp Thre 
Motor, GEA-3542 


Rectifier pane Is are designed to permit the use of differ- Construction Data, %-hp Single-phase Induction Motor, ¢ 
” Construction Data, 250-watt Compound-wound D-c Genet 
ent types of vacuum tubes, thereby demonstrating either 2289 
Construction Data, Transformer Rated Natural-draft t 
simple rectifier action or grid-control action. When such a kva; Primary Volts, 220; Secondary Volts, 55/11 GI 


unit is used with additional panels of similar construction, Kits for these can be purchased from the Gener 

Compal 

the characteristics of a polyphase unit can be clearly and . : 
es . we o Complete information can be obtained from the near: 


easily illustrated. G-E office. 
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Double Effect Evaporator. Either effect can be used separately. 

Gauges, thermometers, testers and measuring tanks permit collection 

f comprehensive inquiry data on a variety of operations. Several 
other standard models are available 





Fractionating Column Can be operated at atmospheric 
pressure or under vacuum. Double receiver permits separa- 
tion of fractions distilled over. By-pass line used for open 


steam distillations Numerous thermometers, 


cocks and rotometers permit collection of comprehensive 


inquiry data on a variety of operations 


STOKES Special EQUIPMENT 


for Teaching and Research 


We hi: had the privilege of working with the di- 
tors of th ‘rick Laboratory at Princeton, the 
emical engine “] al oratories at the Universities 
Columbia, ylvania, Tulane, Florida, Penn 
ite Collesre. University of Shanghai and others, 
th here and abroad. We have engineered and man- 
tactured equiy ereat variety, for both labo- 
tory and industrial purposes, for more than 40 
irs. 
This broad experience enables our engineers to co- 


perate with you in a most practical way in designing 
| building the type of apparatus you require, appa- 
tus so designed that data may be obtained for the 


monstration of basic principles in teaching or re- 
irch activities. 
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Consult with us about equipment needed to develop 
or expand yout Dryers, Evaporators, 
Distilling or other special apparatus and for Water 
Stills, Vacuum Dryers, Hig! acuum Pumps and 
Gauges, etc. We know how to build equipment eco- 
nomically to best meet special requirements .. . will 
be glad to make specific suggestions and recommen- 


dations, if you will your problem. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 


5960 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit 


Pacific Coast Representative: L. H. Butcher Company, Inc. 





ONAL TAO EN 














Vacuum Shelf Dryer at Cooper Union, N. Y. Used for running tests on 
all kinds of materials. Piped to circulate hot water or steam through 
shelves. Equipped with thermocouples to measure temperature, of mate- 
rials. Vertical surface condenser is built into base. Two-cylinder vac- 
uum pump arranged so that cylinders can be used separately on dryer 
and other apparatus or together as a two-stage unit for high vacuum. 
Installation includes small steam boiler and steam-water mixing chamber 


Stokes High Vacuum Pump, 10 cu. ft. per min. capac 

ity, installed at Cornell University. Similar pumps are 

used at Columbia University, Pratt Institute and other 
schools 


HIGHER VACUUM 


—and its Widening Applications 


As you know, there is a growing trend toward the 
use of higher vacuum by Industry. It is being suc- 
cessfully applied to an ever-widening variety of opera- 
tions to process heat-sensitive materials at lower 
temperatures; reduce oxidation in chemicals and 
metals; speed up drying operations with lower steam 
or hot water temperatures ; preserve vitamins in foods 
and potency in drugs and serums; minimize explosion 
hazards and control obnoxious fumes; obtain more 
complete evacuation prior to impregnating or fumi- 
gating. 

These are only some of the things that are today 
being done better and more economically .. . 
3ut improved methods call for 


specialized knowledge and training. 


under higher vacuum. 
To successfully 
demonstrate their applications and advantages re- 
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quires laboratory equipment designed to dupli 
tual full-scale manufacturing procedure. 

We were pioneers in the field of higher vacu 

for more than 35 years have contributed, 

way of research, engineering and the development 
equipment, to the advancement of high vacuum met 
ods. Typical Stokes Laboratory equipment, 
shown on these two pages, is simple, basic, practi 
apparatus. It is of the same type, design and 
struction as that we build for Industry . . . adapt 
to teaching, research or demonstrating actual 
facturing technique. 

We should be pleased to consult with you. Catal 
on equipment in which you may be interested 
be sent promptly. 

















HIGH VACUUM PUMPS 


Research at higher vacuum, within 

few microns of absolute, can be un- 
lertaken with assurance in labora- 

ries equipped with Stokes High 

icuum Pumps. These laboratory 
ize pumps are identical in design 
ith the larger Stokes pumps used 

Industry . rugged, simple, fool- 

roof, with high mechanical and vol 
imetric efficiencies. 

There are only three internal mov- 
ng parts in these pumps. They have 
no dead space, or clearance; dis 
harge of air at the end of each 
stroke is complete 

A built-in Oil Clarifier continu 
ously removes moisture from the oil; 
even sudden slugs of liquid are dis 
charged without loss of vacuum. A 
Solvent Stripper can be furnished 
to remove and reclaim solvents 
Many other exclusive features. 

Write for pump catalog No. 38-P 
ind combined Handbook on Vacuum 


Practice . . . contains tables, graphs 
ind original information, some never 
before published. A valuable book 


study and reference 


A FEW USERS OF STOKES 
EQUIPMENT 


Columbia University * University of De- 
troit % Phila. College of Pharmacy and 
Science % Oregon State College * Kansas 
State College * Tulane University of 
Louisiana *% University of Pennsylvania 
* West Virginia University *% Princeton 
University ¥ University of Florida x 
Pennsylvania State College *% Clarkson 
College % Chiao Tung University (Shang- 
hai) *% National University of Chekiang 
(Hangchow) * Cooper Union *% Pratt In- 
stitute % Lafayette College. 


STOKES CATALOGS 


High Vacuum Pumps. See men- 
m above. Ask for Catalog 38-P. 


Processing Equipment. Describes 
laboratory and industrial equipment, 
atmospheric and vacuum types. Cat- 
ilog 42-C. 

Water Stills. Describes laboratory 
tills. Capacities up to 100 g.p.h 
Electric, gas, steam-heated models 
Catalog No. 41-S. 


Pharmaceutical Equipment.  In- 
ludes laboratory equipment and 
Tablet Machines. Catalog 42-T. 


High Vacuum Gauges. See de- 
cription above. Bulletin 902. 


Tablet Compressing Machines. 
atalog No. 41-T. 
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LABORATORY VACUUM EQUIPMENT 


\bove installation includes several types of equip 
ment designed for high vacuum research purposes 
and semi-plant scale operations Rotary Dryer 
Rotating Dryer for crystals, metallic powders an 
other materials that can be tumbled; | Dryers 
Shelf Dryers; High Vacuum Pump d ( denser 
etc. 


HIGH VACUUM GAUGES 
New, portable, McLeod type gauges. Particular! 





suited for making quick readings (in 2 t 

mnly) within the micron range at any ]| 

laboratory. These are simple, rugged instrum« 

Mercury can’t spill. Practically unbrea é 
models, 0 to 5000 micr 
and 0 to 700 microns (fi 
est graduati 1/10 mi 
crons) Bullet 90 


TABLET MACHINES FOR CHEMICAL 
AND METALLURGICAL RESEARCH 


[his popular laboratory model “Eureka” Tablet Ma- 
chine is widely used for research purposes, compresssing 
chemicals, making experimental batches of catalytic tab- 
lets (that pack uniformly and expose large reaction sur- 
faces) tableting pharmaceuticals, etc. It makes tablets 
up to 4” dia., at rates of 50 to 100 per min. More than 





2000 in use Hand-operated or motor-driven models. 
This machine one of more than 20 stock models. 
Write for Catalog 41-T 


PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Equipment shown below is a portion of that installed by a college of pharmacy, 
to equip a complete semi-plant scale laboratory. Apparatus shown, left to right, 
motor-driven Coating and Polishing Pans, Tablet Compressing Machine, Drug 
Mill, electrically-heated Drying Closet, two types of Mixers and Ointment Mill. 
For specifications of this equipment get Catalog No. 42-T. 



















LABORATORY WATER STILLS 


Right. 
and full automatic controls to start still when 


filled 


With a Stokes Water Still you can produce, dependably and 
economically, the chemically and bacteriologically pure distilled 
water required for all laboratory purposes water of excep- 
tional purity, well above strict U.S.P. requirements. (See typical 
analysis below.) 

These stills are automatic in operation, simple, rugged and 
They operate on an efficient counter-current prin- 
ciple, the heat of the steam generated in the boiling chamber 
being utilized to preheat the raw feed water on its way to the 
boiling chamber. This method is very effective in making maxi- 
mum tse of the heat supplied to the still, thus reducing cost of 
operation to about % cent per gallon for steam-heated models, 
2 cents per gallon for gas and 4 cents (varying with the cost of 
current) when electrically-heated models are used. 

Design and construction of these stills protect the purity of dis- 
tillate by removing dissolved gases from the feed water, elimi- 
nating entrainment and continuously removing impurities that 
tend to accumulate in the boiling chambers. Stills can be 
equipped with complete automatic controls and are available 
either with or without storage tanks. 

More than 18,000 Stokes Stills are in use the world over. 
Laboratory models are available through your own laboratory 
supply dealer. For sizes, specifications, etc., send for Catalog 


No. 41-S. 
F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 


5960 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit 


Pacific Coast Representative: L. H. Butcher Company, Inc. 


easy to clean. 
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TWO TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS OF STOKES 


Left. Ten-gallon steam-heated stills arranged to be operated 
singly or together as demand requires 


Three-gallon electrically-heated still with storage tank 
tank is half 
empty and to stop and flush out the still when the tank is 












PURE WATER .»»A Laboratory Necessity 


Electrically-heated laboratory still, 
% to 1% g.p.h. capacity. These 
stills have an improved type heavy 
duty heating element, fully protected 
against burn-out by a patented dual 
purpose safety switch that cuts off 
the current, instantly, in case of 
over-heating from any cause. 


*TYPICAL ANALYSIS OF 


DISTILLATE 
Parts per 
Total Solids as 100,000 
Volatile Solids ........ 0.16 
Inorganic Solids ....... 0.12 
Nitrogen as 
Free Ammonia ........ 0.0035 
Albuminoid Ammonia ... 0.0000 
EE Bie hig aie 6c a6 bo 4 0.0000 
ES aaa 0.0000 
tuned $as cans uane 0.00 
Bacteria per cc. ......... none 
* Certified. 
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Logan & Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





N.B.S. Type 4-Dial Resist- Reflecting 


Resistor ance Box 


‘alLeee 


Inclosed-Switch Campbell-Shackelton 
Galvanometer Wheatstone Bridge Shielded Ratio Box 





Silsbee Current Transformer 
Test Set 


Students’ 
Potentiometer 


INSTRUMENTS FOR RESEARCH, TEACHING AND TESTING 


As a guide to the choice of instruments, all of which apply 
sound principles in reliable constructions, for specific work 
in laboratory, plant or field, we supplement our more detailed 
literature (indexed below) with a comprehensive catalog, list- 
ing the entire L&N line for research, teaching and testing. 
This condensed catalog serves as an illustrated price list and 
index, with brief descriptions. Ask for: 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 


For Research, Teaching and Testing ....... Catalog E 


Standards. For use as reference or working standards in 
d-c and a-c bridge measurements, and in potentiometer meas- 
urements, we offer a wide choice of fixed and adjustable 
standards . d-c and a-c resistors, attenuators, inductors, 
mica and air capacitors, and standard (potential) cells. For 
Details about resistors in: 
Catalog E-53 


complete listings, see Catalog E. 
Resistance and Conductance Measurements 


Galvanometers and Dynamometers. For use as balance-point 


detectors in potentiometer or bridge measurements, and for 
calibrated deflection measurements, there are: d-c and a-c 
moving-coil galvanometers in a variety of reflecting and 
pointer types; Coblentz moving-magnet galvanometer, pri- 
marily for use with thermopiles in measuring radiant energy ; 
astatic dynamometers, having unusually high sensitivity to 
power. Write for: 

Galvanometers and Dynamometers 


D-C Bridges. 
stone bridges, and for very low resistances, Kelvin double 
bridges. There is a choice of models for general resistance 
measurements, for resistance-thermometer temperatures, for 
locating faults in communication and power circuits, and for 
other tests. In addition, there are ratio boxes and slidewires. 
Further information about d-c bridges in: 
Resistance and Conductance Measurements... 
fw rrr , 

Type S Test Set...... 
Morse-Newhall Test Assembly 
Power Cable Fault Bridge 
Students’ Kelvin Bridge 
Meeiwam Memes Ghermeter. .. ww... ccc ees cc eens 
Mueller Bridges...... ia 

Body and Skin Temperature Measurements 


Catalog ED 


For measuring d-c resistance, we offer Wheat- 


.....Catalog E-53 
Catalog E-53-441(1) 
7 ..- Bulletin 530 

Folder E-53-441(1) 
Catalog E-53-441(4) 
ee eet Bulletin 434 

Catalog EF-22C 
Catalog E-33C(1) 
.Catalog E-33-423 


A-C Bridges. To measure inductance, capacitance, resistance 
and related a-c quantities, at commercial, audio and higher 
Irequencies, we build a varied line of a-c bridges. See Cata- 
log E; also: 

Frequency Recorders and Indicators ...Catalog N-57-161 


Electrolytic Conductivity Measurements............ .Catalog EN-95 
Sugar Ash Bridge..... Ria eens aed Catalog E-95-460(1) 


Potentiometers. 
adapted to a variety of emf measurements; and of others spe- 
cialized to measure emf as a function of temperature, pH or 
other specific quantity. Described in Catalog E, and in: 

SPO Ge III. ok ccc cc ecccecataaiva Catalog E-50B(3) 
Students’ Potentiometer POPP Ee tT Tee re Catalog E-50B(1) 
Brooks Deflection Potentiometers................ Catalog E-50B(2) 
Wenner Thermocouple Potentiometer............ Catalog E-33A(1) 
 -.. . > =e Catalog E-33A(2) 


There is a choice of L&N potentiometers 


Body and Skin Temperature Measurements........ Catalog E-33-423 
Apparatus for Checking Thermocouple Pyrometers.Catalog E-33A-503 
Hydrogen-Ion Concentration (pH) Measurements..... Catalog EN-96 
Portable Universal pH Indicator................. Catalog E-96(1) 
Portable Glass-Electrode pH Indicator ............ Catalog E-96(2) 
, ee eee Catalog E-00 A 


Irl Ad ENT-0441(1) 
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Photometers. Bar photometer, generally used for measure- 
ments of highest precision; visual and photoelectric sphere 
photometers, with which spherical candlepower of a lamp can 
be determined in a single measurement; distribution photom- 
eter, for determining polar light flux distribution around 
large lamps and luminaires; Macbeth Illuminometer, com- 
pact, portable, for measuring illumination . . . described in: 
PR S255 a adda ade Rade Lede eee Catalog E-72 
Miscellaneous Apparatus. Specialized measuring equipments 
facilitate certain routine tests: characteristics of magnetic 
materials; ratio and phase-angle of instrument transformers ; 
specific inductive capacity and power factor of solid and 
liquid dielectric materials; insulation resistance; chemical 
analysis, using the dropping-mercury cathode method; and 
other tests. Described in Catalog E; further details in: 
Potential Transformer Test Set... .......ccccecvccesss Bulletin 716 
Silsbee Current Transformer Test Set......... Bulletin E-50-501(1) 
Insulation Resistance Test Set... SETTER ere ee. Catalog E-54(1) 
Modified Schering Bridge for Specific Inductive 

Capacity and Power Factor LA aa Catalog E-54(2) 
Power Factor by Phase-Defect Compensation 

Method . BR Pe Nia ey eee Catalog E-54(3) 
I 0 dk a pit Ves aie 4 4.0m woe ee eee Catalog E-54(4) 
Knorr-Albers Microphotometer ...............+.. Catalog E-90(1) 
Electro Chemograph (Recording Equipment for Drop- 

ping Mercury Electrode Applications) . Technical Publication E-94 (1) 
Polarized Dropping Mercury Electrode........ Bibliography E-94(1) 


Primary Elements, Accessories, Supplies. Thermocouples, 


pH electrodes, conductivity cells, 
See also: 


resistance thermometers, 
accessories, supplies are listed in Catalog E. 


pS IP re eer ere ee ee Catalog N-33A(6) 
Keys and Switches Ee eT ee ee Catalog EU2 
Operating Supplies for L&N Equipments........... Catalog ENT-W 


INDUSTRIAL-TYPE INSTRUMENTS AND FURNACES 
OFTEN USED IN LABORATORIES 


Industrial-type instruments and furnaces have many labora- 
tory uses. Micromax recorders reading directly in tempera- 
ture, pH or other units furnish continuous chart records of 
test runs. Sometimes, recorders which control automatically, 
and non-recording controllers are used. Industrial-type in- 
dicators, portable models especially, are often used for a 
variety of measurements; optical pyrometers, for high tem- 
peratures. In metallurgical laboratories, Hump and Homo 
methods for hardening, carburizing, nitriding, tempering and 
annealing are applied through small electric heat-treating 
Publications on request. Please be specific. 


POWER-PLANT INSTRUMENTS 


Instruments for the power plant are described in: 
Combustion Control for Boiler Furmaces......... Catalog N-01-163 
Speed Recorders ey Pee a ere ..Catalog N-27 
Flowmeter (Centrimax) For Steam and Water ....Catalog N-28-160 
Temperature Instruments for the Steam Plant..... Catalog N-33-163 
Temperature Control for Superheated Steam. ..Catalog N-33-163(1) 
Temperature Instruments for Elec. Power Equip. ..Catalog N-33-161 
Frequency Recorders and Indicators.............. Catalog N-57-161 
Frequency Controller, Industrial Type......... Catalog N-56-161(1) 
Load-Frequency Control for Interconnected 

Power Systems .....+.+.Technical Publication N-56-161(1) 
Load Telemetering and Totalizing Recorders....... Catalog N-58-161 
CO, Recording Equipment for Flue-Gas Analysis... .Catalog N-91-163 
Ge ET gg non gs S50 e a snns ob ass Catalog N-93-163 
Condensate-Purity Instruments for Steam Plant....Catalog N-95-163 
Signalling Controller for Condensate Purity. ...Catalog N-95-163(1) 
Corrective Water Treatment.................. Bulletin N-96S-744A 


furnaces. 
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WESTON 


Albany Chicago 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo Dallas 





ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


601 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


ENGINEERING AND SALES OFFICES 


Denver Kansas City, Mo Minneapolis Philadelphia St 
Detroit Knoxville Newark Pittsburgh Sea 
Honolulu, T. H. Los Angeles New Orleans Rochester Ss 
Jacksonville Meriden, Conn New York San Francisco 





WESTON INSTRUMENTS 


Standard for Instruction, Research, Industry 


The use of Weston instruments in educational work and himself with the instruments he will use throughout 
scientific laboratories has become a fixed principle, for noth- gineering career, for student graduates since 1888 
ing short of WEsTON accuracy and dependability are ac- “Westonized” the industrial world. ... Following is a 
ceptable for engineering training. weston instruments are densed listing of the WESTON instruments availabl 
made to most exacting standards of craftsmanship and accu- illustrated a few of the models widely used in edu 
racy. They inspire students to be exact in experiments. And work. Complete information on all models is availal P 
In using WESTONS in training, the student is familiarizing booklet form, and will gladly be sent on request i 





MODEL 622 


Ultra-Sensitive Microam- 
meters, Millivoltmeters 


Double pivoted type instru 
ments for measurement of mi 
nute currents Ideal for labo 


ratory work and circuits involv 
ing thermocouples, pyrometers 
electron tubes, ete. 


MODEL 525 
Projection Instruments 
Ideal for lecture and demon 
stration work Seale can be 
projected to any desired size 

. seen from anv room po 
sition. Available in A-C and 
D-C scale ... also with stand 
ard scales for all needs 





MODEL 703 


Direct-reading Illumination 
Meters 

Available equipped with the 
stable, all-glass WESTON VIS- 
COR filter which permits direct 
measurement of incandescent, 
mercury vapor, fluorescent and 
all other light sources, regard 
less of color composition. 





PORTABLE AND PANEL INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 
Ammeters, Voltmeters, Wattmeters, Galvanometers, 
Microammeters, Ohmmeters, Microfarad Meters 


INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
Portable and Switchboard—Potential and Current 
RELAYS 
Sensitive and Power Uses—Current and Voltage Types 
ELECTRIC TACHOMETERS 





A-C and D-C Types—Remote Indicating MODEL 375 
LABORATORY STANDARDS Student Galvanometer 
Voltmeters, Ammeters, Wattmeters bs idely used , 
ratories where dural 
SPECIALIZED TESTING EQUIPMENT low cost rather than 
Power Analyzer, Photoelectric Potentiometer, ee tae ok ae 


Battery Testing Instruments high sensitivity ava 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Tube Checkers, Analyzers, Oscillators, Ohmmeters, 
Vacuum Tube Voltmeters 

PHOTOELECTRIC CELLS AND CONTROL DEVICES 

* Photronic Cells—Dry Disc Type 

LIGHT MEASURING DEVICES 
Illumination Meter, Foot Candle Meters, Sight Meter, 
Exposure Meters 
TEMPERATURE INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 

Electrical Type—Remote Indicating 

Bimetallic Dial Type—Laboratory, Industrial MODEL 430 


STANDARD CELLS Portable, Precision A-( und 


D-C Instruments 





* Photronic 1 registered trademark designating the photoelectric cells 
ind photoelectric devices manufactured exclusively by the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation. 


Universally used 1 8 
and industry wherever rugged 
portable instruments are 








quired for general testing. Hand 
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calibrated, mirror scales 
: . . knifé-edged pointers 
Industrial Circuit Tester — MODEL 785 wll, 2 . 
A truly versatile instrument 


for shop or laboratory, with the 
following broad ranges 


D-C VOLTAGE . . 0-1/10 
50/200/500/1000 volts 20 
000 ohms per volt. (*5000 


volt range with external 
multiplier. ) 

A-C VOLTAGE .. . 0-5/15/ 
80/150/300/750 volts—1000 
ohms per volt. 

D-C CURRENT... 0-50 mi 
croamperes, 1/10/100 milli 
amperes, 1 ampere and 10 
amperes (*ranges above 10 
amperes with external 








Built-up Test 





shunts). Equipment 
A-C CURRENT .. . self-contained ranges 0-.5/1/5/10 amperes ; 
‘ . ; Available as volt-ohmn 
(*higher ranges with an external current transformer). it-ok i] : ; 
RESISTANCE .. . 0-8000. 0-30,000, 0-300,000 ohms, 0-3 meg VSS ORS * SBE eee elers 
a : ‘ 4 other combinations rhe 
ohms, 0 to 30 megohms (self-contained batteries). 0-900 meg 


also includes radio tube 
. " ers, vacuum tube _ voltme 
* Extra equipment on special order high frequency 


ohms (*with compact Model 792 Resistance Tester). 


oscil itors 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED 


West Orange, New Jersey 
SALES OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Washington 
Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
New York 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Detroit St. Louis 


Seattle Denver 


Chicago 





EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LABORATORY USE 


DISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 


A feature of especial value in 





Storage Batteries for school 
and college laboratories have two oon 
important advantages: 

1. They are the most dependable 
and convenient source of d.c. for 
laboratory supply circuits. 


2. They are extensively used in in =n 
dustry and hence a type with onnecting Red 
which the student is most likely |"""* 
to be concerned following gradu- | peciee ins 
ation. oer 

For D.C. Laboratory Supply _— 

Circuits 


The Edison Nickel-Iron-Alka- 
line Storage Battery as a source 
of d.c. for laboratory supply cir- 
cuits affords a dependability no |... 
other type of battery can ap- 
proach. Use of steel for all struc- 
tural parts combined with an 
alkaline electrolyte (which is a 
recognized preservative of steel) 
makes it practically indestructible 
and permits secure retention of all 


ruaperwon Bow 











school and college work is its abil- 
ity to stand discharged during all 
vacation periods without need of 
attention and without suffering in- 
jury or deterioration of any kind. 
Another feature is the conveni- 
ence of using any number of cells 
in a battery assembly to vary the 
voltage as desired. This may re- 
sult in unequal discharge and sub- 
sequently in overcharge of some 
cells when the assembly as a 
whole is recharged. Unlike other 
batteries, however, the Edison 
Nickel - Iron - Alkaline Battery is 
not injured by such treatment. 





As a Means of Training in In- 
dustrial Battery Applications 
Practically every major indus- 

try in the United States uses bat- 

tery industrial trucks for plant 
transportation and material han- 
dling. 

Subways and other electrified 





active materials within the plates. 

Its charge and discharge results 
in the simple transfer of oxygen 
from one plate to the other. The 
fact that neither oxidation nor re- 
duction, once completed, can be followed by further or 
other reactions, helps explain why it cannot be injured 
by overcharge, overdischarge, charge in reverse or 
other so-called electrical accidents. 

These are some of the reasons for its great depend- 
ability, as well as its long life (2 to 5 times that of 
other batteries). Despite its higher first cost, it is the 


most economical battery to use. 


Because of its all-steel cell construction the 
Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Battery is the most 


durable made 


railways use storage batteries for 
control purposes on locomotives 
and multiple unit cars. Mine lo- 
comotives, miner’s electric cap 
lamps, ship’s electric power stand-by, steam railway 
passenger car lighting and air conditioning are 
other important industrial storage battery applica- 
tions. In all these services, Edison Nickel-Iron-Alka- 
line Storage Batteries are the type in most extensive 
use. 

Instruction in their care, operation and construction 
is thus of very practical value to the student. 


" Typical stationary laboratory bat- 
tery; consists of 100 A4H cells hav- 
ing a capacity of 150 ampere hours; 
through a switchboard the output 
of any number of cells is made 
available for experiments requiring 
variable direct current potentials 


Typical portable laboratory bat- 

tery; consists of 5 B2H cells having 

a capacity of 37.5 ampere hours; 

note special taps, supplied at no ad- 

ditional cost with this type of cell, 

which permit ready use of output 
of variable number of cells 
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ible. 


tory services. 


with lead. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Atlanta, Ga., 210 Walker St., S. W. Denver, Colo., 810 14th St. 


FOR 


FIRE ALARM 


a POR 
LABORATORIES 
PROGRAM CLOCKS AUTOMATIC AND 
INSTANTANEOUS 
INTERIOR EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Allegheny Ave. and 19t 


Boston, Mass., 100 Ashford St. Detroit, Mich., 8051 W. Chicago Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Trust Bldg 
Chicago, Ill., 4613 So. Western Blvd. Kansas City, Mo., 129 Belmont Blvd. St. Louis, Mo., 1218 Olive St 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 718-19 Temple Bar Bldg. Los Angeles, 1043 S. Grand Ave San Francisco, Cal., 6150 Third St 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6400 Hermann Ave., N. W. Minneapolis, Minn., 617 Washington Ave., N. Seattle, Wash., 1919 Smith Tower Bld; 
Dallas, Texas, 1118 Jackson St New Orleans, 428 Balter Bldg. Washington, D. C., 1819 L St., N. W 


New York, N. Y., 23-31 W. 43rd St. 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 153 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 








TELEPHONES AND POWER 


AUTO-CALL 


[-xide Batteries, the product of The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company, are exten- 
sively used in the laboratories of the na- 
tion’s foremost scientists, industrial research 
engineers, schools and colleges. Their per- 
formance records are the best testimony that 
can be offered as to their merit for labora- 
The foremost characteristics 
of Exide Batteries are absolute dependabil- 
ity and sustained high voltage until end of 
discharge. 
Flexibility 
The operation of an Exide Battery is flex- 
Cell connections to the battery can 
be arranged so as to give any desired volt- Laboratory Battery longer. 


age, with a wide range in discharge rates + a Phasing * For Any Budget 
oad , an — . ow nique an oa . 2 oe : > hideoet 
available at that voltage. By assigning a cle Gemanenetien Regardless of how limited your budg 


group of cells of the battery to a definite Seated Glass Jar As. @ppropriation, an Exide Battery can be 


experiment, a constant voltage is assured sembly selected to meet your requirements. They 
which is free from disturbance or interfer- are available in a wide range of sizes and 
ence by any outside influence. capacities, and can be installed so that cells may b 


Improved Design Simplifies Maintenance added subsequently to obtain greater capacity. 
Exide Batteries of the sealed glass jar type have Nation-wide Organization 
been carefully designed and are carefully constructed We are prepared and equipped to help you with a1 
for laboratory service. A deep sediment space is pro- laboratory battery problem which may present itsel 
vided at the bottom of each cell. Posts and connec- The wide experience of Exide engineers and the ser 
tions are adequate for extremely high discharge rates ices of our nation-wide Exide organization are at your 
and inter-cell connectors are of copper heavily coated disposal. Write to the nearest Exide office show 
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BATTERIES _— 


The structural details of Exide Batt 
assembled in sealed glass jars have been s 
refined as to eliminate all maintenance atten- 
tion other than recharging and an occasional 
addition of water, which, with automatic 
cell fillers, becomes a simple task. 


Long Life 
Exide Batteries are not only noted for 
their long life in laboratory service, but also 
in all types of industrial stationary service 
There are Exide-Chloride Batteries in lal : 
ratory and industrial installations which 
have been in constant use for 20 years and 





An Exide Chloride 


above for further information. 


The Exide Chloride Battery 
in The Research Laboratory 
of Physics, Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is Used for Gen- 
eral Service Where Various 
Potentials from 2 Volts to 
240 Volts Are Required 


A Typical 12 Cell Exide 

Chloride Battery Widely 

Used in School and College 
Laboratory Work 
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SECTION Xl 


SHOP PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT 





MAINTAINING SCHOOL-SHOP EQUIPMENT UNDER 
THE DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM 


By F. THEODORE STRUCK 


Head, Department of Industrial Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


N May, 1940, the U. 8S. Office of Education sub- 

mitted to the Bureau of the Budget a report con- 
taining proposals for a nation-wide defense training 
program. The following month Congress appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 for summer defense training pro- 
grams in schools and colleges. By July 1, a number 
of vocational schools, located from Golden Gate to 
Long Island Sound, were in operation. The national 
program of defense training was on its way in earnest. 
It has gained momentum week by week. 

Ready Now!—One of the heart-warming experi- 
ences of the initial stages of the present vocational 
training program was the promptness with which the 
vocational schools of America swung into this defense 
training. Everywhere one could hear the hearty “We 
are ready now!” By January 1, 1941, 47 states, Ha- 
wall and Puerto Rico were operating pre-employ- 
ment and refresher classes in addition to the regular 
day program. Two and three shifts were being 
trained, and are being trained, in many vocational 
schools. Of course that calls for measures designed 
to keep machine tools and other equipment in tip-top 
condition. 


Maintenance Under Heavy Use 

Schools that formerly operated 6 hours per day are 
now in full swing for 12 or 20 hours out of 24. Some 
loresaw what that would mean in terms of wear and 
tear on machinery, tools and other equipment. Others 
soon found out. Reports came to state and Federal 
administrative and supervisory officers responsible 
for vocational training that shop equipment was “tak- 
ing a beating” under the intensive, all-out-for-defense 
training program. 

Since the matter of getting the most production 
possible out of machines and tools operated for de- 
lense training purposes is a matter of vital impor- 





tance, not only to our armed forees but to all of us, 
a discussion of how to maintain school-shop equip- 
ment under constant and often heavy use appears to 
be time ly 

T he secret of maintainu chool shop equipment in 
good condition lies largely in the realm of everlasting 
watchfulness, coupled with thorough knowledge and 
right ideals—Underlying careful, specific instruction 
in how to take care of machines and tools, and how 
to prevent accidents, there must be basic concepts of 


why things are done as they are, and how variations 
therefrom may aste material, destroy equipment, 
and injure human life. Keeping machinery fit will be 


discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Selecting Equipment 

For long-lasting equipment we school people need 
to learn that carefully selected, representative advi- 
sory committees, composed of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of employers and of labor, can help 
greatly not only in the wise selection of equipment, 
but also in securing competent craftsmen to operate it. 
More than 1,500 such representative advisory com- 
mittees are assisting vocational school administrators 
in the United States.* Advisory committees should 
be appointed for the defense training program in rural 
as well as in urban centers 

It is quite obvious, and still overlooked at times, 
that equipment should be selected for the use to which 
it is put. A light-duty machine cannot be expected 
to hold up as well as a more sturdy one under heavy 
use. It is probable that an appreciable amount of 
relatively light, portable equipment originally pur- 
chased for industrial arts classes or for other light use 
is being used during evening hours for vocational de- 


*For a full discussior see Misc 2801 Representative Advisory Com- 
mittees, U, 8S, Office of Education, Washington, D, C., January 18, 1941. 





These boys are 
getting special 
training in test- 
ing and keeping 
radio equipment 
in good working 
order in one of 
the public voca- 
tional highschools 
of Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Courtesy of U 
Office of Educa 
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fense training. Where this is the case, careful han- 
dling of such machines 1s especially needed. This in- 
cludes proper oiling, right handling, and avoidance 
of overloading. 

In the light of the present scarcity of some essen- 
tial tools and machines, a word of caution may not be 
out of order against uncritical acceptance of substi- 
tute equipment. If a lathe of a certain quality is 
specified, make sure that you get it or one that is truly 
its equivalent. 

Purchasing second-hand equipment is much like 
purchasing a second-hand automobile. An expert ma- 
chinist, like an expert auto mechanic, knows where 
to look for wear on used equipment, and to a certain 
extent such wear can be recognized when the machine 
is standing on the sales floor, but it is suggested that 
second-hand equipment should be secured from per- 
sons or dealers of known reliability who will guar- 
antee their products rather than depend upon the 
word of persons whose reliability is not known. There 
are just as many tricks in the trade of selling second- 
hand machinery as there were in former years in 
horse-trading. It should be remembered that even 
though a dealer may make good on faulty equipment 
purchased from him, there is an investment in time 


that is involved. 


Record-Keeping 

It is essential that for the equipment in every 
school shop there should be a “live” record—one that 
is constantly kept up to date. A record card or sheet 
kept for inventory and other purposes should usually 
show, among other things, such facts as_ these: 
(a) name and description; (b) from whom and how 
acquired; (c) when acquired; (d) price paid; and 
(e) present condition and value. Other items need- 
ing recording will be suggested by the nature of th: 
equipment. A record can be an unnecessary burden 
as well as a practical help. Let it be such as is of 
evident worth. We need to be on our guard against 
needless recording. 


Systematic Inspection 

It is noteworthy that a school shop has much 
in common with production shops. To get out maxi- 
mum production, there must be constant alertness 
and day-to-day checking. This principle is illus- 
trated by an incident related by Major Silas M. Ran- 
sopher, of the Office of Education, who has had a rich 
and varied experience with industrial and defense 
training equipment. He tells the story of a shop 
superintendent whose quantity of production was so 
constant week after week and month after month 
that it looked as if he were juggling figures in his 
reports. When the case was investigated, the super- 
intendent explained how he was able to produce goods 
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so consistently. He said: “Every morning before my 
men start on production work they carefully check 
every piece of equipment in detail. We don’t wait for 
a machine te break down; we see to it that it is kept 
in good running order.” Then he added: “I get a 
production report on every machine every day. If 
production isn’t back to normal the second day, I 
check it personally. I do not wait until the end of 
the week or of the month to find out that some of 
our equipment is not in perfect condition.” 

For maximum production all parts of machines 
and tools that are subject to wear need to be exam- 
ined not only frequently, as has already been said, but 
in a thoroughly systematic manner. Such work can 
usually be routinized. The best order and procedure 
can be determined and followed. The machine oper- 
ators can be held responsible for the simpler forms of 
inspection, but time and money can often be saved 
by having expert diagnosticians, such as high-grade 
machinists and tool-makers, who can spot causes of 
trouble long before they become evident to the aver- 
age machine operator, inspect equipment at frequent 
intervals. 

Some vocational schools and departments have effi- 
cient maintenance departments manned by expert me- 
chanies, who overhaul and repair equipment that is 
reported to them as being out of order. In some in- 
stances the maintenance staff is undermanned; in such 
cases there is no time for careful checking on equip- 
ment in operation; no surveys may have been made of 
the condition of machinery and tools in actual use; 
the service may be unfortunately limited to repairing 
equipment after it breaks down. This is placing the 
emphasis in the wrong place. Prevention is less costly 
than repair. If weakness or wear is recognized in its 
early stages, the school may be able to plan for recon- 
ditioning or for replacement in such ways as will save 
time and money. For example, it is learned that a 
working part, such as a cam, gear or lever, is showing 
evidence of wear to the degree where replacement will 
soon be called for. Instead of trying to purchase it 
in an uncertain market, or having it made by the 
maintenance staff, it might be routed through the 
appropriate shop operating under the regular Smith- 
Hughes aided program in time to be available when 
needed. 


Breakage Reports 

One way to keep a constant check on the physical 
condition of machinery and tools consists of encourag- 
ing all trainees to be on the constant lookout for evi- 
dences of wear, defects, breakage and losses. Train- 
ees can be made responsible for making such reports. 
Where machines, tools, or instruments are used by a 
number of persons successively during a 24-hour 
period, each individual can be expected to examine 








Right—Student In vocational! 

defense training class at the 

Williamsport Vocational School. 

Trainees are taught how to 

keep machines in proper work- 
ing order 


view of a modern 
shop at the Timken 
High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio. Trainees are getting 
thorough instruction in how to 
operate and maintain machine 


tools 


Below—A 
machine 
Vocational 
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Left—Trainee in the defense 

training program at Williams- 

port, Pennsylvania, making nec- 

essary adjustment on lathe be- 
fore beginning work 


Below—Showing how properly 
designed, solid foundations are 
used to assist in long-time, 
efficient operation of electrical 
machinery in a school shop 


tesy of U. 8. Office of Education 
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his working equipment carefully at the beginning of 
his shift and be held to report at once any part that 
is missing or not in good condition. Such a procedure 
helps to place the responsibility for the misuse or loss 
of instruments or other equipment. It serves as a 
double check in that each learner is constantly striv- 
ing to leave his equipment in good condition, and it 
also makes each person responsible for checking the 
the the 
equipment on the preceding shift. Such reports can 
be made orally, directly to the instructor or to a 


equipment used by person who used same 


qualified assistant who may have charge of such mat- 
ters. A simple record form for filing all reports in 
writing will prove helpful especially where the instruc- 
tor has large classes. 

Trainees should be led to understand that injury 
or breakage can be reduced but not eliminated en- 
tirely, and that it is much better to report such mat- 


ters than to try to cover them up. 


Proper Supervision 
A first principle in industrial management is that 
careful, systematic supervision and checking are nec- 
In 


like manner, it is a truism in education that proper 


essary to insure products of the highest quality. 


supervision helps to up-grade training programs. It 
is our conviction that one of the best ways of making 
sure that machines and tools used in vocational train- 
ing for national defense are kept in the best possible 
condition is to see to it that teachers, local directors 
of vocational education, principals of trade and indus- 
trial schools, and others responsible, make more fre- 
quent and more thorough examination of the condi- 
tools and equipment used than is 
now done in many schools. 


tion of machines, 

At present, relatively few school systems have as 
complete, detailed and up-to-date records of the exact 
condition of their machine tools and other equipment 
essential to national defense as is needed. Unless care- 
ful and continuous studies are made in this phase of 
defense training, many schools will not only operate 
at reduced efficiency, but will find themselves, at the 
end of the emergency, with much damaged and worn- 
out equipment on hand. Our suggestion is to prevent 
as possible through integrated effort 
and to keep equipment in good running order through 
all known means. 


wear as much 


The details must be worked out on 
the basis of each set-up. 


Who Is To Do Repairs? 

A question that frequently arises is, Why not have 
instructors in defense training classes keep their own 
machinery and equipment in repair? It is clearly 
logical to have all instructors and trainees do their 
part toward properly oiling and otherwise keeping 
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when 


equipment in good working order. But 
to making major repairs, the viewpoint of many 


tors of defense training is that one cannot expec 


teachers under the defense training program 
this, for two important reasons, namely: (1 
trainees come there for highly specialized instru 


If they were competent to repair machines o! 
major equipment they ought to be in indust 
with the armed forces, not in defense training ¢ 
(2) The instructors in large measure are me! 
the trade who have had but little professio1 

They 


thusiastic adult trainees what they must 


ing for teaching. are so busy giving thi 


in trying to master the essentials of good t 


procedures, that they do not have the time or e! 


to overhaul equipment either in, or after, class 


Teachers handling Smith-Hughes classes may | 


In general, instructors handling pre-employment 


fresher courses are likely to find it mor 
keep equipment in good running order than ar‘ 
ers handling groups getting supplementa: 
the latter 


some who, under proper supervision, may b¢ 


Among group of trainees may be 


do serious overhauling of major equipment 


repair work may fit into their training schedules 


State and Federal Cooperation 


From July 1, 1940, through May, 1941, $8,06 


has been allotted to Federally aided vocational sc! 


1941-42, 
budgeted 
N.Y.A. 


this equipment is held in trust by the vario 


for equipment. During $20,000,000 


tional funds for defense 


or Ctl t; Viu 


are 
This does not include 
Departments of Education for the United States 
Both the Federal Government ai 

ous State Boards for Vocational 


ernment. 
Kducatio1 
right to know, and it is their duty to ascert 
time to time, the condition of this equipment 
what extent it is serving the purposes for whic! 
assigned. 

In spite of much that can be done to reduce 
on equipment used intensively for defens« 


purposes, many schools are likely to find, when 
emergency is over, that their equipment has sufi 


When that 


comes, the Federal Government is likely t 


considerably through much use. 


its possession many machine tools and oth 
ment needed by the schools that have operated 
What better us¢ 
be made of that equipment than to make it 

to the schools? 


the defense training program. 


It would compensate in a m 
for wear brought on through training for nationa 
fense; it would also make such equipment avai 
in serving vital training needs for the imm¢ 
future. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By ELMER W. CHRISTY 


Director of Industrial Arts, Cincinnati Public Schools 


YRACTICAL Arts in the Cincinnati Public Schools 
i is a program of handwork which is carried on in 
shop equipped for this particular purpose and di- 
rected by a teacher who is a specialist in this field of 
[t is part of the regular program for boys 
Ex- 


ictivity. 
ind girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
erimentation indicates that boys and girls have many 
common interests in the use of tools and materials. 
They work togethe profitably in these activities, just 
the school program. 


s thev do in other phases Ol 


Therefore. a combination course has been introduced 
which bovs and girls work together in a shop or a 
aboratory equipped for a wide variety of construction 
etivities 

The the new course is to provide boys 
nd girls with an opportunity to learn how to manip- 


purpose ol 


late and control materials, and to acquire an under- 


tila 


standing of the processes involved in changing these 


materials to satisfy their needs and interests. Em- 
phasis is given to activities related to the lives of 
children at this stage of their development. In other 


words, an effort is made to closely relate the practical 
irts activities to the contemporary interests of boys 
The 
ibility to use tools and materials will also help pupils 
Practical Arts other 


ind girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


to correlate the program with 
school subjects. 
The introduction of the Practical Arts program is 
n outgrowth of the reorganization of the Cincinnati 
elementary schools to make them more nearly self- 
contained units, and to eliminate the need for itinerant 
teachers. Specifically, Practical Arts has to do with 
those school activities that require the use of tools 
ind materials which ean be provided for and handled 
more economically and more effectively in a room or 
shop equipped for that purpose than in various class- 
rooms under the direction of different teachers. 
The reorganized program of elementary education 
n Cincinnati provides for the following allotments of 
me: 
Physical Education 
ee ee 
Practical Arts 
Esthetic Arts 


100 minutes per week 


The general objectives of Practical Arts are: 


To help children attain knowledge, attitudes, habits, 
skills, and understandings essential to life in a technological 
society 


4il 


To provide opportunity for manipulating and controlling 
many types of materials and tools, and for exploring many 
production processes 

To provide a background of understandings and concepts 
that will put meaning into reading and discussion in other 
subjects. 

To contribute to the development of useful, wholesome, 
and enduring leisure-time interests and activities. 


Practical Arts Program 

The Practical Arts program is of two types: one 
provides experiences which in themselves are of value 
the other is correlated with the work of 
various classroom teachers. Both types of work seem 
to be essential in order to maintain a continuous pro- 
gram for the Practical Arts teacher, to whom classes 
Boys and girls are usually 


to pupils; 


come on regular schedule. 
much interested in activities involving the use of tools 
By engaging in them, children reveal 
individual aptitudes, acquire worth-while skills, and 


and materials 


become informed about many materials which con- 
their their homes, their work, and 
However, Practical Arts in elementary 


tribute to lives, 
their play 
makes its best contribution when classroom 


teachers and Practical Arts teachers work together in 


schools 


developing a correlated program. 

Correlation offers a fine opportunity for the devel- 
opment of group projects involving the work of part 
or all of the pupils in a class, or it may suggest Prac- 
Arts projects to be undertaken by individual 
Because of the value of associated ideas, op- 


tical 
pupils. 
portunities for correlation should be given preference 
over a program centered entirely in the Practical Arts 
shop. 

Practical Arts is primarily an activity subject. It 
differs from academic subjects in that it requires the 
use of materials and tools as means of expression. 

Tools are a creation of man. They have been de- 
veloped to do certain things in the shaping of mate- 
rials. The best way to use tools has been discovered 
by experience, and these methods are a heritage to 
which our pupils should have access without the ne- 
cessity of discovery. 

Working with tools and materials requires related 
knowledge and information frequently of a special 
type. With such information available, the wasteful 
practice of trial and error can be avoided to a consid- 
erable degree. 

The comparative freedom of a Practical Arts shop 
presents a peculiar problem of its own in maintaining 
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proper discipline. This suggests a type of organiza- 
tion and shop arrangement in which cooperative effort 
is encouraged and the individual responsibility of 
pupils demanded. Only in this way can an orderly 
and effective organization be maintained. 


Shop Planning 
The proper housing of a Practical Arts program re- 
quires a room with about 1,200 square feet of floor 
space located as near the center of school activities as 
possible. The Cincinnati plan divides this space into 
areas, each of which will accommodate from 8 to 10 
pupils. The areas are separated by partitions about 
31% feet high. The purpose of these separate areas is 
to confine the tools and materials for any type of 
activity to the space in which they should be used, 
thus simplifying the problem of management. By lim- 
iting the height of partitions, all parts ol the room 
are visible from any point. When classes have as 
many as 45 pupils, this means that all areas must be 
in operation simultaneously. In order to avoid a lock- 
step program, the practice is to permit as much free- 
dom of choice as possible on the part of the pupils 
without overcrowding one or more of the areas. 
Areas are provided for metal work, woodwork, 
ceramics, textiles, basketry, paper work, painting, and 
a planning unit equipped with a table, bookcases, 
and reference books which pupils may consult with- 
out leaving the room. 
Practical Arts shops have been established in 23 
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schools. All these are modifications of rooms 


ings now in use, and all vary in size and arral 


There is, however, a general scheme which 


out in each case. 

So far we have been fortunate in 
secure spaces of 1,200 or more square 
ning the arrangement, the ceramics 
first near the water supply. The other 


being 


t 
( 
| 


ar 


eT 


Ca 


are 


tributed throughout the room so as to make 


use of natural light and other details alread: 


lished in the building, such as storage cabinets 


boards, ete. 


Formerly, both Industrial Arts and House! 


rooms were equipped to take care of 24 pupils 


the Practical Arts program supplants the 


dustrial Arts and Household Arts pro 
and sixth grades, it is necessary to 
tional work stations to take care of 


classes of boys and girls. 


y 


U! 


r¢ 
pro 


( 


The partitions previously referred to se1 


rate the areas and to keep supplies and equ 


their proper areas. The use of a gen 


eral 


is usually abandoned, in favor of keeping 


their respective areas. In addition to s p 


areas, the partitions also serve as supports 


tools and certain other types of equipment 


The use of standard steel double-door 
3 feet wide, 6 feet high, and 18 inches 
proved to be the most satisfactory and 


means of storing supplies and unfinishe: 
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Practical Arts and Industrial Arts for an Eight-Grade School 


1. Standard woodwork bench, 30 Inches high 7. Drill press 

2. Masonite-top table, 30 x 72 x 30 inches high 8. Jig saw 

3. Masonite-top bench, 24 x 84 x 30 inches high 9. Wood-turning lathe 
4. Steel wardrobe, 36 x 72 inches 10. Ceramic kiln 

5. Sand box for molding 11. Double tool grinder 
6. Gas furnace 12. Type-case stand 


13. Printing press, 6 x 9 inches 
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These cupboards are located in the various areas ac- 
; . _— 
ording to the particular needs. They supplement 


ny built-in storage cupboards which the building 
Items of equipment which are more than 
12 inches high are usually placed against a wall to 
avoid obstruction of the complete visibility of all 
parts of the room. 

The general plan of these shops has some features 
variance with standard classroom arrange- 


ments Reference Lo the floor plans shows how a 


] 


central aisle provides aecess to the various areas on 


either side. This arrangement makes maximum use 


The major items 
equipment consist 8) | woodwork benches 24 inches 
by 42 inches, tables 30 inches by 72 inches, and spe- 


ial benches 24 inches by 84 inches. The latter consist 


of a framed top ol 2 x 4-inch vellow pine covered 
l, 


vith 84-inch plywood, on which is cemented 14-inch 


temper red masonite The top is supported by two 


steel] legs 


This long bench is quite sturdy and its 





Combination Industrial Arts and Practical Arts shop for grades 
four to eight at Cummins School 





Above—Practical Arts shop for grades four to six at Kilgour 
School 


Left—Practical Arts shop for a six-grade school 
1. Standard woodwork bench, 30 inches high 

2. Masonite-top table, 30 x 72 x 30 inches high 
3. Masonite-top bench, 24 x 84 x 30 inches high 
4. Steel wardrobe, 36 x 72 inches 


dimensions have fitted in conveniently in the forming 


of the various areas 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 


In the Cincinnati Schools about half of the boys 
and girls in the seventh and eighth grades are in regu- 
lar junior high schools, but the other half are in 
elementary schools. The programs of these eighth- 
erade schools provide 200 minutes per week of Indus- 
same time for House- 


Arts for boys has been 


trial Arts for boys and th 
hold Arts for girls. Industrial 
provided for by means of various items of power- 
driven equipment in the Practical Arts shop. This 
permits the development of a program far beyond 
that which fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
would undertake. In other words, in schools having 
eight grades, the shop serves both Practical Arts and 
Industrial Arts classes. Power equipment is used 
only by the seventh- and eighth-grade Industriai Arts 
Because of additional activities and the use 


the combined Practical 


pupils. 
of power-driven equipment, 
Arts and Industrial Arts shop requires at least 1,500 
square feet. 

accompanying pictures illustrates a 
Practical Arts shop for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
In this case lack of space 1n the main building ro 
building. The other 


One of the 


quired the use of a separate 
picture illustrates a combination Industrial Arts and 


Practical Arts shop for fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 


erade boys and girls, and for seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys. The ceramics area and that part of the 
room which is equipped with tables does not show in 
this picture 

Reference to the floor plans of two other school 
shops, on which the broken lines indicate the low par- 
titions, will give a better idea of the space divisions 
than is shown in the pictures. 








THE USE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By E. L. LOUNSBERY 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


school administrator in the 


at 


p™ TICALLY every 
metropolitan 


confronted with the problem of improving the lighting 


are: one time or another, is 


is, 
facilities in the classrooms and special departments 
of the schools. To a great extent the solution of these 
problems depends upon the ability of the particular 
district to finance 


school an adequate program of 


In instances 


limited funds require that attention be focused on 


improved lighting conditions. some 


certain departments of the school, such as shops, 


drafting rooms, sight-saving classrooms, etc., where 
greater quality and quantity of light is more needed 
Generally, im- 


provements are made by an increase of the number 


to protect the vision of the pupil. 


of light outlets, improved glassware, and increased 
wattage, or by replacing old installations with semi- 
indirect or indirect lighting fixtures which produce a 
greater diffusion of light in the room and a better- 
balanced quantity of light at all pupil stations. Such 
installations are costly to install, increase the wattage 
considerably, and likewise increase consumption of 
electric current and the ultimate cost to the school 
system. 

Not 
to the public for commercial installations, window 
lighting, and factories. Experimental work for this 


long ago, fluorescent lighting was introduced 


type of lighting had developed to the point where its 
practicability was reasonably assured, but it was 
that to 
made to broaden the scope of its use for other pur- 


obvious certain refinements would have be 


poses. It was predicted that in time fluorescent light- 
ing would probably revolutionize our thinking in terms 
of adequate lighting for schools; and today, wherever 
school administrators gather, discussions take place 
about the merits of the fluorescent light for school use. 
It is a timely topic. 
Better Light Needed 
Not unlike other cities, 


this problem about two years ago, and we felt it 


we were confronted with 
unwise to accept the indirect method of lighting on a 
large scale, in the face of the developments in the 
fluorescent field. Several installations had been made 
in some of the factories and commercial institutions 
in Dayton, so a careful study was made of the use 
of the fluorescent light to determine whether it had 





the proper attributes to merit experiment 


meet the problems at hand. 


Drafting-Room Light 
Our greatest need, about a year ago, see! 
the improvement of the lighting in our d1 
at Parker Vocational High School. This sé 
ducts day and night and house 


not-too-modern building with poor facilities 


classes, 1S 


Karly in 1941 we removed five 300-w 


Ing. 


+} 


fixtures and 
Davlight 
of the 


reflector 


lighting 
100-watt 

fixtures 
the 


The location for each unit was carefully 


enclosed replaced 


fifteen Fluorescent units 


new were reflector type 


ends, and face was aluminun 
provide the greatest footeandle power per squ 
and the light 
these fixtures were used as a factor in determi 


the 


at pupil stations, 


location and the height of fixture off 


curves proau 


With the old installation the average footeand| 


ing per square foot was 6.5, with a very poo! 
After inst 
of the fluorescent units, the footcandle powel 


tion of light throughout the room 


a reading of 36.0 footeandle power per squ 
with 


Whereas the old fixtures produced bright spot 


a conical light curve, the new fixtures pro 
broad distribution of light, so that each pupi 
received its maximum. The fixtures wer 


7 feet 6 inches from the floor and on 6-foot 
Four months after the installation of the fix 


readings of the light meters showed an appro 


a very even distribution throughout th 





loss of 20 per cent, which still left a definite adva 


over the old Mazda installation. 

The new fluorescent lights have produced 
quantity of light with practically no glaré 
Students 
about 


instructors 
this 


working plane. and 


enthusiastic the change in 
feel that found the 


problem. It will be noted from the above, tl 


very 


and we have answel 

improvement was made without increasing tl] 
wattage in the room, and consequently the 
current remained the same. The entire cost of 
the change, including the fixtures. 


proximately $300. 


amounted 


Our investigations have 


that we receive at least 214 times more lumen 





+ 
( 
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watt than with the Mazda lamps, for the same 
wattage. No cases of eye strain or defective eyesight 
have been reported since these lights were installed. 


The Lighting of Vocational Shop Rooms 

Having attained satisfactory results from the above 

installation, we were encouraged to go further into the 

use of fluorescent lighting, and accordingly, when the 

Dayton Board of Education purchased a six-story 

factory-type building for the expansion of the shop 

facilities of the vocational high school, and to provide 

space for the National Defense Training Program, 

we planned the building for fluorescent lights. We 

occupy five floors of the building at present, two of 

\be & : = : which are used for machine shops, one for welding 

om f atid and aeronautics, one for auto mechanics, and one for 

on- . - tool designing and drafting. Each floor is approxi- 

1 a ! mately 47 feet by 85 feet and is equipped with 

sht- ; fluorescent lighting in accordance with the need for 

lly light. The following schedule indicates the number 

ith . of lights placed on each floor, and figures A and B 

ese are typical illustrations of the location of the lights 
yen 2? with respect to pupil stations. 





No. of 


Fixtures Wattage 


Floor Shop 


Second Machine Shop 50 5000 
Third Machine Shop 50 5000 
Fourth Aeronautics and Welding 30 3000 
Fifth Auto Mechanics 20 2000 


es 


Sixth Trade Extension 75 7560 











All fixtures are 100-watt units, open-end reflector 
type, with aluminum surfaces. In every case we 


Left—The drafting rooms at 
Parker Annex, illuminated with 
fluorescent lighting 





Below—Figure A. Plan indicat- 

ing the location of the lights 

with respect to pupil stations in 

the Trade Extension floor at 
Parker Annex 
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have provided for better than 30-foot candlepower " 

per square foot of pupil station area, and produce this Saas =A |= | 

without glare or shadow. Ceiling heights are approxi- es 5 rs iis ) 

mately 10 feet, and fixtures are placed about 7 feet a i 

6 inches off the floor. The shops in this building ca a es ek este Pee 

operate 24 hours per day, National Defense classes cs a ra + W 


being conducted throughout the night. Obviously, 
good lighting is essential for this purpose, and in turn F 

5 : ¢ = = — —a 
will tend to produce greater efficiency in all courses. 


| 
| 
| 





This installation has met with widespread enthusiasm Pes eae ll 
F ° i F 
throughout the school system and the building ” ’ ie ie i. L 2 J 
acclaimed by many institutions in Dayton as one of —e 
the best-lighted in the city. No criticism has been af 
received from any source about the quality of the rhe electrical work was reserved from thé 
light. contract, so the responsibility of planning and install- 
ing the lighting fell to this department. Her a 
Lighting for Administration Building problem which hardly compared with th 
About three months ago the Board of Education fluorescent lighting in the Annex building ot 
decided to remodel the old Steele High School Build- tional high school mentioned above. Ceiling he ts 
ing, which had been closed the summer of 1940, for in the main offices were 15 feet, and in the corridors 
use as administrative offices of the Board of Educa- 13 feet. Planning the old high-school bu 
tion. The planning of adequate lighting for the offices use as offices required the breaking-up of large class 


rooms into offices by partitioning. To st 


became one of the major problems of this change 










Top of page—Figure B Plan 
indicating the location f the 
lights with respect to pur sta 
tions in the machine shops at 
Parker Annex 





Above and right—The machine 

shops at Parker Annex. Note 

that the fluorescent units pro- 

duce a good light, without glare 
or shadow 
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The office of the assistant superintendent in charge of business 
at Dayton, illustrating the use of fluorescent lighting 


our estimates, the partitioning cost had to be balanced 
with the space required to meet the needs, and in 
proportion to the ceiling heights. As planned, the 
offices are larger in area than the average business 
office, and the corridors are 22 feet wide and 200 feet 
long. Two floors of the building are occupied for our 
use. The generous amount of space assigned made 
it necessary that we have adequate general lighting, 
supplemented with portable or desk-type lamps at 
typewriting stations and over accounting machines. 
We planned the corridor lighting to give sufficient 
light for average office traffic, without too great a 
wattage and resultant cost in consumption of elec- 
tricity. It was evident that these lights would burn 
90 per cent of the working hours, and we concluded 
that the initial cost of installing fluorescent fixtures, 
with its resultant low cost in consumption of elec- 
tricity, would be far more economical in the long 
run than equipping the corridors with the old type 
of Mazda lamp and enclosed glassware, with its 
greater wattage and higher cost of operation. The 
first-floor corridor is equipped with six 100-watt 
fluorescent fixtures, and the second floor with five 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. These fixtures provide 
all the light that is necessary for the general use of 
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the public and the travel of employees to and from 
their offices. 

Each principal executive office is equipped with one 
200-watt fluorescent fixture, and each subordinate 
office with a 100-watt fixture 
concentrated lighting is needed, 200-watt fixtures have 
been placed in the subordinate offices. All the fixtures 
selected for the administrative offices are more ornate 


In a few cases, where 


in design than those used in the aforementioned build- 
ings. The lamps in the fixtures selected for the 
executive offices are enclosed in ribbed glass with 
ornamental aluminum end plates. The others selected 
for use in the general offices have no enclosure, but 
ornamental aluminum end plates to match those in 
the executive offices. All 200-watt lamps are so de- 
signed that two lamps can be removed and the fixture 
used as a 100-watt lamp. This gives sufficient flexi- 
bility if alterations are necessary and light outlets 
have to be moved. Eighty-two fluorescent light 
fixtures were installed in the building at an approxi- 
mate cost of $1,200 for the fixtures. Every office is 
adequately lighted and each employee is enthusiastic 
about the quality and quantity of light. The building 
has an abundance of windows, and consequently ex- 
cellent daylight conditions prevail, but when artificial 
light is needed, on dark days or late afternoons in 
winter months, there is a generous quantity of light 
produced by the fluorescent fixtures. The working 
conditions have been materially improved through 
this medium, and it is reasonable to assume that 
greater efficiency exists. It is estimated that the 
wattage for the 82 fixtures installed is about one-third 
of the wattage that would be required to produce a 
reasonable quantity of light with the old Mazda lamp 
and glass-enclosure type of fixture, and at the same 
time, the lumen output is about 24% times greater 
than the light that would be produced by the Mazda 


lamps. 


Fluorescent Lighting Satisfactory 


The results obtained so far, from installations men- 
tioned in this article, have so encouraged us that we 
anticipate further installations of fluorescent fixtures 
as our finances will permit. Surely, any particular 
problem of lighting we have will be met with the 
conviction that the problem can best be solved by 
fluorescent lighting. We do not recommend fluorescent 
lighting unless it is planned to produce at least 30-foot 
candlepower, since our experience shows that below 
that figure the installation would not be as economical 
for the amount of light obtained. From our experience, 
lamps deteriorate 20 per cent during their life, which 
If we can produce 


is guaranteed to be 1,000 hours. 
30 footeandles or more of lig 
that 20 per cent during the life of the lamps; but the 
loss of efficiency can be decreased by periodical re- 


ht, we ean afford to lose 
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placement with new lamps. Another advantage, we 
have learned from our experience with the fluorescent 
fixture, is that it is much easier to clean and maintain 
than the old glass-enclosed fixture. The fluorescent 
lamp can be easily removed and cleaned, which leaves 
the reflector surface exposed for cleaning, whereas the 
old lamp fixture required the removal of the glass 
enclosure for cleaning, and, in some cases, the removal 
of the bulb itself. 

Fluorescent lamps do not give off as much heat as 
the Mazda lamps at the same wattage. This feature 
is particularly noticeable with desk lamps at type- 
writing stations, where the person has to work close 
to the lamp. It is 
deliberations, when planning the lighting for the Trade 
On this floor 


also true, and was a factor in our 


Extension floor, as shown in Figure B. 
the student’s head is approximately 3 feet below the 
fixture, and a concentration of light in Mazda lamps, 
with equivalent wattage, would throw off so much 
heat that it would become almost unbearable for the 
student. 
is ideal where work by artificial light is done near 


The cool light produced by fluorescent lamps 


the source of illumination. 


The designs of the fluorescent fixtures now on the 


more suitable for the modernistic types 


other public buildings now 


market 
of 
being designed, and we 


are 
offices, schools, and 
anticipate a greater variety 
of designs in the future. How far-reaching the use 
of the fluorescent lamp will be, is hard to predict, but 
on the basis of progress made in the past two years 
it is reasonable to assume that before long it will be 
almost universally used for school lighting, and in 
time, for residential use as well. 

The use of the fluorescent type of lighting for school 
purposes requires the serious consideration of several 


factors, such as ceiling heights, room areas, location 
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of pupil stations, type of instruction, height 


ing plane in relation to height of fixture, 
placement of fixtures to avoid glare and s| 
There are many types of fluorescent fixtures 


market today, suitable for school use, but cai 
be exercised in selecting the proper fixture 
Thi 


ing surface is very important, and the hig 


the conditions for which it will be used. 
factor auxiliary should bear the underwriters 
This certifies that th 


the National 


Most fluorescent lamps on the market operate 


and inspection label. 


meets the standards of EKleetrie 


ballast high power factor units, with a ratin 


LO ¢ 


per cent, with the lamps out of phase, 


flicker The efiiciency with which fluor scent 


operate today has practically eliminated a 


It is generally believed that the first cost of 


resultant low cost of operation soon offsets this 


} 
4}, 


We intend to make more installations of 
lighting as our finances will permit; and we 
experience gained through the work done s 


proved that we can furnish a better quality 


for the same cost We look forward wit] 

to the developments that are now being m 
illuminating engineers, and predict that fut 
provements will produce greater efficiency Alt 


? 


sight-saving authorities in many states are r 
at this time to change their standards for sight 
to include fluorescent lighting, we hope that 
consideration will be given to this matter in 


future. Perhaps our experience will contribut: 


1 


cities, to the 
that 


veloped and used by school administrators 


the experience of other expel 


work being conducted. so standards ca 


their lighting problems. 
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HOLGUN ELECTRIC DRILL 

\n all-purpose drill—per 
fectly balanced, perfectly pro 
portioned, of surprising com 
pactness and smooth, 


iy power for heavy dut 


tion work. 


g 4” HOLGUN 


oltage (Code Ne 15 
14” JUNIOR ELECTRIC DRILL 
Designed for intermittent 


TE Fie — ervice it | and { 
% sel in shops and tor 
f gg BES ee a, ] i 


= maintenance work “Com 





rugged 


produc 





= po” oilless bearings for 
smootl operatiol Its ee ul 
tor vill handle undreds' of 

p” di g jobs in metal and 


drill for tool kit in maintenance 
omotive repair, electrical, cat 





et work and on the work bench 
: , 1800 R.P.M Full load R.P.M 
‘ Shipy £ 5 bs 
= . = 4 . . C le No ? $19 95 
Standard 11 hit tie 
iY, JUNIOR ELE CTRIC DRILL. 
ight weight tool designed for the 
ral she op and for intermittent serv 


a 1ceé in maintenance 

> and repair work 
: ‘Compo” bearings for 
r ears of smooth serv- 
1c Spindle spec d 


ideal for driving hole 





Ip te ) capat t 
I I ‘ 
1 gd 
Ne oad 7 R.P.M 
d i R.P.M 
1% lbs 
11% Ibs 
' 14% 
f ( a No ~ $35.00 
e for ; volts 


v ACKAR EL ECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 

The No. 95 Vackar is a super 
vered cleaner for both automo- 

ve and industrial use. With both 

let and outlet hose connections, it 
be used as a vacuum cleaner or 











1 F blower. Recommended for use 
} Be! «Trust with the Lectro-Kleen Process as 
: hae motor and mechanism are complete 
i ly protected from moisture and un 
harmed under such use. Ideal 
] all-purpose cleaner for heavy 
duty service in garages, super 
service stations, wash-racks, 
etc 
Dimensions: Height 28” 
Top Diam 16%” 
Base Diam 18%” 
Sealed Vacuum Pul 65” 
Weight Net 
pping ‘ ee 
ce. complete, specify voltage Code No. 425) 
Standard voltage 110 also available for 220 or 250 volts 
‘ Complete line include Drills, Drill Stands, Hole Saws, 


nch Grinders, Die Grinders, Portable Grinders, 
ve Seat Grinders, Valve Lapper and Supplies 
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Shears, Sanders, Buffers, Vacuum Cleaners, 


COMPLETE CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


ELECTRIC BENCH GRINDERS 


Black & Decl Ker 5 ench Grinders now present the most com- 





plete line of quality service grinders at popular prices. There 
are four units ranging in siz | price to meet every grinder 
requirement in general shop maintenance use. 
6” JUNIOR BENCH ps : 
GRINDER uaa 
\ full qualit I & 


Decker unit with ball bearings 
throughout, wheel guards, tool 
rests and convenient handle 


unusually low in price 


Wheel size 6” "x % 
Motor rating 4 H.P 
Not u 
or all 1-pha ( olt 
1 ycles $22.50 Pe 
6” HEAVY DUTY BALL BEARING page cp GRINDER 

For heavy dut d longer » this unit is equipped 
vith ball bearings enclosed \y Pe phe tool rests and 
a die 
Wheel size aves 2a eae 
Motor ra 1 H.P. 
| 11 

Single phase Af ° . °° $38.00 
\ D.« voltages or ; , . 42.00 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SANDERS 
For all types of 
metal surfacing, Port- 
able Electric Sanders 
greatly reduce operat- 
ing time and produce 
<< smoother surfaces. 


Che flexible dis¢ pts the unit to flat or curved surfaces. 
7” JUNIOR 
For intermittent vice in paint shops, metal working 
shops and foundri« Not re mmended for continuous pro- 
duction use 
Diameter of dis¢ ; : ere id 
No load speed 3700 R.P.M. 
Weight: Net i aimatteedcecle 7% Ibs. 
Shippir * 6 12 lbs. 
neluding pad).....14%” 
fy voltage (Code 
baie 39.50 


ELECTRIC VALVE SHOP 
is Valve Shop is the 
complete “package” of 

ecision valve recondition- 
ng equipment on the mar- 

available in 14 





= ket. It is 
~- = — different combinations of 

as 4 equipment, adapting it to the 
“4 shop requirements and pock- 
etbook of any shop doing 
valve work. Contains every- 
thing necessary for a com- 
plete valve job on Passenger 
Airplanes, 





Lars, [rucks, or 
does the work right at the 





engine, and helps you sell 


valve work to your cus- 





Screwdrivers, Nut Runners, Tappers, Hammers, Saws, Glue Pot, 


Valve Shop, Valve Refacers, 
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STANLEY 


ELECTRIC TOOL DIVISION 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Connecticut 










STANLEY 


“VICTOR” DRILL 
No. 124—¥2” Capacity 


A most practical size electric drill for 
the School Shop. Round shank twist 
drills and bits, hole saws, countersinks, 
plug cutters, etc., can be held in this 
three-jaw geared chuck. Complete line 
of electric drills, sizes 14” up to 7%”. 


DRILL STANDS 


There is a Stanley Drill Stand avail- 
able for any Stanley Electric Drill. 
They make a practical combination for the School 
Shop. 





“MIGHTY 
MIDGET” 
UNISHEAR 





Motor driven hand shear — easier to handle than a 
pair of snips. Cuts 18 gauge hot rolled steel or gal- 
vanized iron as fast as you can feed it. Cuts large 
sheets or small pieces easily. 100% safe. 


HAND ROUTER 
No. 10 
18,000 R. P. M. 


Adds the profes- 
sional touch to proj- 
ects. High speed pro- 
duces smooth work— 
sanding practically un- 
necessary. It will per- 
form countless wood- 
working operations — 
shaping, inlay work, 
routing, templet work, veining, relief work, grooving, 
rabbeting, corner beading. Bench Stands and Attach- 
ments available for converting to a spindle shaper. 





Write for Stanley Router-Shaper Catalog. 
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EDGE TOOL GRINDER No. 677 


Ideal for the School Shop. Ball bearing, 7” x 1” 
wheels — one wheel specially designed for edge tool 
grinding, one wheel for general purpose grinding. 
Motor operates at slow speed. Equipment includes 
Plane Iron and Chisel Grinding Fixture, “Flud-Lite” 
Safety Eye Shields. 


PLANE IRON 
AND CHISEL 
GRINDING 
FIXTURE 
No. 568 





Designed to keep edge tools in perfect condition easily and 
accurately. Furnished with Nos. 677 and 667 Stanley Grinders 


“FLUD-LITE” 
SAFETY EYE SHIELDS 
No. 600 


Fit Bench and 
Belt-Driven 
Grinders 





Offers greater visibility and maximum protection 
for grinder operator. Adjustable up or down, and 
tilt to suit operator’s position. Cannot be moved to 
non-guarding position without dismantling. Throws 
light directly on grinding wheel and work. Iwo 
light bulbs can be connected so that lights go on or 
off as grinder switch is operated. 


Send for Electric Tool Catalog with com- 
plete information on Drills, Grinders, Electric 
Hammers, etc. 





2y cies 
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STANLEY TOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


New Britain, Conn. 





STANLEY “Boy Proof” TOOLS 


FOR WOODWORKING AND FARM SHOPS e ELECTRICAL SHOPS e FORGE SHOPS 
SHEET METAL SHOPS e AUTOMOBILE SHOPS e MACHINE SHOPS 


No. 52% 10 Oz. ZA 
HAMMER a 


a a a 
Super heat peat ae “ a 


treated head. Ever- 
tite oil treated han- 
dle of selected straight grain hickory. Patented wedges. 
No. R40 EVERLASTING CHISEL 

No lost or bat- 
tered handles. - ka 
Rubber composi- [— — 
tion handle, prac- 


tically unbreakable, moulded about shank. 
shank and head one piece of finest steel. 


No. 617 HAND j 


Blade, 


DRILL 
New chuck with 
hairpin type springs. 
Heavy crank, solid 
wheel, several other 
important features. 


i We scx. 
ue 


“aa “3 i 
. 
4 chuck capacity. 


Hand Drill No. 626 has 34” chuck capacity. 


No. 2246 MITRE . ain 
BOX z= —— 
Simplified de- A © om 
sign. Swivel and r 
uprights one piece : 
f 


£ 

+ 
of malleable iron. 
Malleable iron saw 
guides with roller bearings. 


No. 80M SCRAPER 


Practically unbreak- 
ible. Body and han- 
lles one piece of malle- r 
able iron. Bet 


No, 12 TRY SQUARE 
_ Graduated in eighths of inches. Japanned 
finish handles. Nickel-plated blade. 


No. 3444V 
BOX- 
WwoOoD 
RULE 
Improved vertical figures—easy to read in any po- 
ition. One side graduated in eighths of inches— 

ther side in sixteenths. Brass tips protect ends. 



















— 
: 
“=~ 
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No. 5% JUNIOR 
JACK 
Well balanced, light- 
weight. Ideal size for 
Junior High School 
student. 
No. 118 BLOCK PLANE 
All steel. Minimum num- 
ber of parts. Lowest cutting 
angle. 





No. 919 BIT BRACE 
Self - centering 
chuck, all parts 


locked in place. @ ae 
Bronze bushed ball p= eT mr" 


bearing head. 
Made with 8, 10, 12 and 14 inch sweep. 


No. 20 SCREW — — == 


DRIVER 
Standard blade. Blade, shank and head hot forged 


frum one piece of steel. 











No. 340 ; 
SOLDERING <u el Beecraeeee 
IRON 


Electric—95 watts. Pure copper tip. Hermetically 


sealed heating unit. Hardwood, adjustable handle. 
Armor clad tip optional at slight increase in cost. 
€ 
SEND FOR 
SPECIAL 


SCHOOL CATALOG 


NO. 34 





Catalog 34, in its 240 
pages, contains much use- 
ful material in addition to complete descriptions and 
specifications on Stanley Tools. Get your copy free 
and use it as a handbook for tools and their use. 

Write for Information on 
STANLEY VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 





BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
[BS Providence, R. I. |BS 


“World’s Standard of Accuracy” 





Lonc-Livep Macuines wiru Accuracy 
AND VERSATILITY 





MILLING MACHINES 


Universal — Plain Vertical, including 



















toolroom and manufacturing types. 


GRINDING MACHINES 


Universal — Plain — Surface — Cutter and 


Tool. 


SCREW MACHINES 


Automatic and Wire Feed (Semi-Auto- 


matic). 


Detailed Specifications of any size or type of 





machine gladly sent on request 





Investigate the No. 2 Light Type Uni- 
versal Milling Machine (shown above) 
—an ideal machine for the school shop 

. convenient height 

. easily operated 

. individual Motor Drit 








The Popular Brown & Sharpe Un sa 
Grinding Machines (shown at left re 
universally selected for shop instr n 





because of their versatility 
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BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
. Providence, R. I. BS 
[BS “World’s Standard of Accuracy” }BS 





ReviaBLE Precision Toots, Currers AND 
OtHerR SHop Equipment 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS 


Micrometers 













( alipers 
Rules 
Verniers 
Cages 


Indicators 


MILLING CUTTERS 


Plain Milling Cutters 
End Mills 

Face Mills 

Slitting Saws 

Gear Cutters 

Hobs 


OTHER USEFUL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Arbors and Collets 





Screw Machine Tools 
Ground Flat Stock 
Surface Plates 
Magnetic Chucks 
Vises 


Pumps 


Catalog of 


complete line on request 
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MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 


Greenfield oy 
28 Warren St., New York City 


Massachusetts 
100 So. 


Jefferson St., Chicago, Il 





Note: In view of the probable shortage of tools 
as America’s war effort progresses, it is to the ad- 
vantage of every school shop to select quality 
equipment that will stand up in long, strenuous 
service. Choose Millers Falls tools, standard 
items in vocational training as well as in industry. 
Available through school shop suppliers every- 
where. Write for catalogs. 
HAND AND BREAST 
DRILLS 

Straight and ratchet, enclosed 
gear, single and two-speed — 27 
models. Bench drills and boring 
machines. 


PLANES 
An unbeatable line, developed 
through 74 years of quality tool- 
building. Many kinds and sizes 
—smooth, jack, fore, jointer, 
block, rabbet, router, rabbet and 
fillister, scrub, and scraper. 


MITRE BOXES 

Complete line of mitre boxes, metal-cutting boxes, 
portables, open fronts. Best known are the famous 
Goodell All-Steel 
and Langdon 
Acme—high 
quality, great 
value. 





LEVELS 


For every pur- 
pose and condi- 
tion of service; 18 wood models, 5 iron, others. 

BENCH GRINDERS 

Complete line—!'; h.p. to full 1 h.p. All voltages, 
cycles, single or three-phase. Eye-shields, lights, ped- 
estals. 
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ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 

Complete line— 
346” to 1”. Other 
portable electric tools in 
every speed and capacity: 
screw drivers and nut run- 
ners; grinders; hammers; 
saws; disc sanders; pol- 
isher. Stands, adapters, 
accessories. 






HACK SAWS 

Finest frames ever made, many sizes and styles. 
Blades for all uses: Tuf-Flex, general-purpose hand 
blade, super - tough, 
super - flexible, cuts 
thin-walled tubes or 
tough tool - steel 
rods without strip- 
ping or breaking. 
Blu-Mol Double- 
Life, sensational 
new blade with cut- 
ting edges on each 
side, now in widespread industrial use, should be den- 
onstrated in every school shop. 


PRECISION TOOLS 

Combination squares: precision ground, etched 
graduations and figures, with and without level and 
scriber. Also: 
rules; microme- 
ters; thickness 
gauges; calipers 
and dividers; 
screw pitch, depth, 
center and surface 
gauges; squares; 
sets; and bevel 
protractors. 


BRACES AND AUGER BITS 

Finest line of braces made: standard, ratchet, cor- 
ner, whimble, an- 
gular; auger 
handles. All 
kinds and 
sizes of auger 
bits: solid center, 
single twist, ex- 
pansive, electri- 
cian’s, ship; car 
bits, gimlets, 
countersinks, etc. 














pon pomanerteg 5“ aeety pare 
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THE LUFKIN RULE COMPANY 


[UFAIN 


PRECISION TOOLS: 


Micrometers 
Squares, Combination, etc. 
Calipers 
Dividers 
Steel Scales 
Indicators 
Protractors 
Bevels 
V Blocks 
Clamps 
Hold Downs 
Scribers 
Rules, Steel 
Punches, Center 
Pin 
Gages: 
Center 
Depth 
Drill Grinding 
Feeler 
Planer 
Radius 
Screw Pitch 
Shaper 
Surface 
Telescoping 
Thickness 
Tool Chests 
Tool Sets, Students 





& Drive 


MEASURING TAPES: 


Chrome Clad Steel 

Nubian Finish Steel 

Stainless Steel 

Engineers Steel 

Surveyors Chain 

Metallic and Other Woven 
Tapes 

Pocket, Steel & Woven 


STEEL TAPE-RULES: 
Flexible—Rigid 


RULES: 


Red End” and Other 
Spring Joint 
Aluminum Folding 
Boxwood & Caliper 
Steel and Brass 
Manual Training 
Etc., Etc. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Saginaw, 
NEW YORK 


Michigan, U. S. A. 


106-110 Lafayette Street 

















Micrometer 
j Depth Gage 





Test Indicator 








em | Shea ete by ay ie th 
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CANEDY-OTTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Equipment Since 1892 


General Offices and Factory: Chicago Heights, Illinois 
New York Branch: 407 Broome Street, New York City 










CANEDY-OTTO 
DRILLING 


C.O. 21” Sliding 
Head Motor Driven 
Floor Drill 


This general-purpose floor drill 
is an outstanding value for the 
machine shop: sturdily con- 
structed, full anti-friction bear- 
ing equipped, precision built. 
Spindle, table and base retain 
perfect alignment throughout 
years of use. Available with 
geared power feed and back 
gears, or with lever feed only. 
Drilling capacity in cast iron 
1 fg”. 


C.O. No. 18 
Royal Floor 
Drill 


Motor Driven 


This general - purpose 
sensitive drill, also 
designed for produc- 
ing accurate work at 
minimum cost, has 
/ drilling capacity in 
] cast iron of %-inch 
with ¥2-hp. motor, 
1800 r.p.m.; %-inch 
with %-hp. motor, 
1800 r.p.m.; and 1 
inch with %4-hp. mo- 
tor, 1200 r.p.m. Six 
speeds. Full __sball- 
bearing equipment. 





C.O. No. 21” 


Drill 





Stationary Head rec 
“Vy” Belt Motor Driven Sensitive 






C.O. No. 16 Royal 
Bench Drill 
Motor Driven 


Meets the most exacting require- 
ments, producing accurate work 
at minimum cost. Primarily de- 
signed as a metal working tool, 
it is also adaptable to wood- 
working; can be used for sand- 
ing, mortising, grinding and 
routing. Drills holes up to % 
inch, to center of 16% inches. 
Five speeds: 5200-2835-1632- 
917-460 r.p.m.; with slow speed 
pulley, 385-732-1240-1950-3110 
r.p.m. All ball-bearing equipped. 





ett 
Write for 
; illustrated } 
, bulletins 
c =) 


4 BALL RACE 
BEARINGS | 


C.O. 14” 3000 F-V 
6-Speed 


Floor Drill 
This drill has a drilling 











This drill is particularly 
adaptable for automobile 
repair shops, as the height, 
distance from spindle to 
table and base, and gen- 
eral range, permit its use 
for cylinder reboring of 
any type or size of inter- 
nal combustion motor. The 
brace, or supporting arm, 
gives additional support 
and strength for capacity 
drilling. With the back 
gear, 8 speeds are ob- 
tained. Drills to center of 
21” circle, from 0 up to 
1¥% inches. 
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capacity of %”; six 
speeds, from 345 up to 
3205 r.p.m.; frame of one- 
piece casting, full ball- 
bearing equipped through- 
out; exclusive C-O tilting 
motor bracket, by means 
of which the belt is easily 
changed to various steps 
of the pulley; upper table 
capable of being swiveled 
through 360 degrees 
around the column, and 90 
degrees from its horizon- 
tal position; lower table 
capable of rotating on its 
axis. 





prance et 
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OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BRANOH OFFICES 


50 Church Street, New York City 
1450 N. Monitor Avenue, Chicago 


901 Bank of Commerce Building, St. Louis 
221 Sexton Building, Minneapolis 





METAL SPINNING DEVELOPING RAPIDLY 


It is easy to 
learn and the art 
possibilities are 
unlimited. Ask 
Oliver about Metal 


Spinning. 





Metal 
Lathes by 


Spinning 
Oliver 
have been devel- 
oped to the point 
of Leadership in 
this line. Lathes 
ire powerful. Boys 
love the work. 
Lathes can be used 
for wood turning 


also. 


“OLIVER” OILSTONE TOOL GRINDERS 






Every shop using 
edge tools should 
have an Oilstone 
Grinder. 

No. 585, 
trated at right, car- 
ries two 8” Oil- 


stone wheels, a dry 


illus- 


. grinding wheel and 
Junior with 6 


ery co 
Wheels emery cone. 


“OLIVER” CIRCULAR SAWING MACHINERY 


Built in sizes from large, 
heavy saws to junior models. 
The “Oliver” No. 232D Tilting 


\rbor Saw Bench is illustrated. 






<7 af ; aa 
—— SR J» ~ 
It carries 12 or 13” saws. Mo- 
Table 3334 x 34%. 


Other types of “Oliver” saws 


tor arbor. 
are Universal Saw Benches, 
liter Saws, Variety Saws, Cut-off types, etc. 
Important Note: It is impossible with so large a line as 
e “Oliver” to put specifications into such a small space. 


ve will gladly send to inquirers specifications and literature 
lly describing any machines in our line. 
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HIGHER SHOP STANDARDS WITH “OLIVER” 


Write for descriptive literature 
The “Oliver” 


No. 144 Hand 


Planer and 'fa 
Jointer, illus- 
trated, is built 


in 6” and 8” 
sizes. 

It has won 
acceptance 
everywhere be- 
cause of its 
modern and re 
sturdy design i p 
and because of ae 
the fine workmanship and precision built into it. 

A large line of Jointers from a lighter 6” type up 
to the biggest and heaviest jointers for production 
or pattern work are to be found in the “Oliver” line. 

Special attention designing has always been 
given to safety features. Let our broad experience 
be used in helping to plan your woodworking shops. 


“OLIVER” WOOD 
LATHES 


are built in many 





types 


and sizes from largest pat- 
tern makers’ lathes to jun- 
ior sizes. No. 51, illus- 
trated at right, is a 12” 
motor head speed lathe giv- 
ing all speeds from 600 to 
3600 r.p.m. 





“OLIVER” BAND SAWS 

Full line from largest high speed 
band saws to 18” Junior. We illus- 
trate our popular 30-inch, No, 217. 


No. 299 Sur- 
facer is illus- 


trated at right. 





Ask for Details and Prices on “Oliver” 
Sanders (Specify Type) 
Boring Machines 
Mortisers 

Tenoners 

Shapers 

Wood Trimmers 
Oilstone Tool Grinders 
Electric Glue Pots 
Woodworkers Vises 


Circular Saw Benches 
Band Saws 

Band Saw Brazers 
Jig Saws 

Carving Machines 
Surface Planers 
Jointers 

Wood Lathes 

Metal Spinning Lathes 
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DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


673-A E. Vienna Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Equip School Shops 
for Today-and Jomorrow. 











Send for Catalog 
and School Shop 
LAYOUT BOOK 


FREE new shop 
layout book con- 
taining numerous 
photographs and 
floor plans of ac- 
tual school shops 
submitted by vo- 
cational instruc- 
tors from all over 
the country. 
Shows ingenious 
solutions of the 
problems of light- 
ing, space, safety 
and efficiency 














Delta 10” Tilting Arbor Cir- 
cular Saw—-has many exclu- 
a sive features 






ss 


Delta Pedestal Grinders — 
the safest, most accurate 
grinders made 








“Delta 6” Jointer Unit —a 
compact, well guarded unit 


; special features 


‘ wd Delta 17” Drill Press—h 
"| numerous special features. A 
full line of 11” 
models also available 


a TL eT 


The important changes that have 
taken place in the types of machines 
used in America’s industrial shops 
have a direct bearing on the question 
of school shop equipment. 

The trend toward the increased use 
of low-cost, high quality compact ma- 
chines in all branches of U. S. indus- 
try has assumed the proportions of an 
industrial revolution. 

In addition to the wide-spread em- 
ployment of Delta low cost machines 
for normal production—the defense 
industries are installing these ma- 
chines by the tens of thousands. 


aitixalel an 





and 14” 









Delta Shaper Unit — has 


structional advantages ae | 


Delta 12” Lathe—Equipped 

with sealed-for-life bearings, 

self-indexing headstock — 
ideal for school shops 


When the inevitable reversion to 
“reconstruction production” arrives— 
the many advantages of these ma- 
chines—their low cost, flexibility, 


portability, low maintenance costs— 
will assure them a permanent place in 
our industrial economy. 

Here is a real opportunity. Now it 
is possible to equip school shops with 
the same machines that industry uses 
today—and will use TOMORROW. 


Everyone connected with vocational 
and industrial education should get 
the full details of this comparatively 


new development in the machine tool 
field. 





Delta 14” Band Saw 
sealed-for-life ball bearings, 


with dual-control handle maximum safety arrange- nee, 
> us con- tilting table. In both w 
patented fence and other ments and numero oon he ge A. — 





Ree se 
asad Sa ae RS 


Delta 24” Scroll Saw—Rev- § 


olutionized modern  scro! 
saw design. Offers minimun 
vibration and blade breakag« 
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RIVETT LATHE 


Brighton, Bost 
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& GRINDER, INC. 


yn, Mass., U. S. A. 








4 & 


RIVETT 715 Precision Bench Lathe 
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RIVETT 608 Screw Cutting Lathe 






RIVETT PRECISION BENCH LATHES 


There is no finer machine than a Rivett bench lathe for 
teaching true precision and basic fundamentals required 
for a sound foundation in any skilled machinist trade. For 
more than fifty years Rivett precision bench lathes have 
been favorably known the world over. Their presence in 
a laboratory or instruction room adds a mark of quality 
nd denotes the highest standards. 





RIVETT 608 SCREW CUTTING LATHE is recognized by 
technical instructors of machine shop practice as the finest dem- 
onstrator for teaching construction, working principles and func- 
tions of lathes. Basically “608” is a small but exceedingly power- 
ful engine lathe with avai ilable attachments to accomplish practi- 
cally every machining operation within guaranteed precision limits. 
“608” has 81%” swing, 1” collet capacity and 40” bed. 


RIVETT 918 BENCH LATHE AND HAND SCREW MaA- 
CHINE combines the ecg of rugged construction, long last- 
ing precision and operating convenience. Ball bearing spindle and 
dynamic balance met vibrationless spindle speeds within the 
range of drive selected. As a bench lathe “918” is fitted with com- 
pound slide rest and tailstock, as a hand screw machine it is fitted 
with turret and cross slide. “918” has 9” swing, 1” collet capacity 
and 3914” bed. 


RIVETT 715 BENCH LATHE is a small lathe incorporating 
the latest in modern design to attain high spindle speeds, long 
precision life and vibrationless performance. No better machine 
could be chosen for teaching tool and die work. The grinding and 
milling attachments extend the machining operations that can be 
performed. “715” has 7” swing, 34” collet capacity and 33” bed. 








( 


For Further Description Write for Bulletins 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


473 East Madison Street South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A. 
" Lathe Builders for 35 Years 





SIZES AND TYPES OF SOUTH BEND LATHES 


South Bend Back-Geared Screw Cutting Precision Lathes are made 
in five sizes: 9”, 10”, 13”, 1414”, and 16” swings, with bed lengths from 
3’ to 12’. They are available in either manufacturing or toolroom types 
with a wide variety of practical attachments. South Bend Power Feed 
Turret Lathe is manufactured in the 16” swing size. The 9” and 10 
swing lathes can be supplied with hand lever operated bed turret 
This variety makes it possible to select the type and size of lathe that is 
coh best suited to your shop requirements. 


South Bend Precision Lathes have been selected by thousands of 
progressive educators in the past 35 years as the most practical and 
efficient lathes for metal working instructional purposes. Paralleling the 
trend in industry, this preference has made possible the instruction of 
students on the same lathes that they will use in the machine shops and 
toolrooms of industry. Their accuracy, ruggedness, safety features, ease 
of operation and versatility are a few of the reasons why they are unsur- 
passed for school shop use. Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


= BOOKS FOR SCHOOL SHOP WORK 


South Bend 10’—1” Collet Bench Lathe “South Bend Machine Shop Course’ book (50c) 
contains twelve practical lathe projects with detail 
drawings and full description of all machining oper- 
ations and their sequence. Sample copy sent free on 
request to shop instructors or supervisors. 

“How to Run a Lathe”’ (25c) consists of 138 pages 
of information on the operation and care of lathes. 
Used extensively as a text book on lathe work—more 
than 1,700,000 copies have been published. Sample 
copy sent free of charge upon request to shop in- 
structors or supervisors. 





South Bend 13” Precision Lathe MOTION PICTURES ON LATHE OPERATION 
Based on the Book, “How to Run a Lathe” 


Two new 16 mm sound films in color titled ‘The Lathe” 
and “Plain Turning” are available on a free loan basis 
to all recognized institutions teaching machine shop work. 
These films convey the primary information required by 
students for operating a lathe and demonstrate the basic 
operations involved in machining a cylindrical shaft held 
between lathe centers. Each film is 800 feet long and 
requires a showing time of 20 minutes. 


oe; 
bys ¥ 
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AUTHORIZED SOUTH BEND LATHE DEALERS 


1 

South Bend 1419" Precision Lathe Baltimore, Md.—Carey Machinery & Supply Co. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass.—South Bend Lathe Works* Philadelphia, Pa. W 
Bridgeport, Connecticut—A. C. Bisgood Pittsburgh, Pa. Tranter M 
Buffalo, N. Y. R. C. Neal Company, Inc Portland, Ore.—Portland Ma 
Chicago, II. H. J. Volz Machinery Company Providence, R. I. xeorge T. k 
Cleveland, Ohio—Reynolds Machinery Company Rochester, New Yor 
Dayton, Ohio—C. H. Gosiger Machinery C St. Paul, Minn. Robin 
Detroit, Michigan Lee Machinery Company San Francisco, Cal.—Moore Ma 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Eccles & Davies Machinery Seattle, Washington—Star Ma 
Milwaukee, Wis.—W. A. Voell Machinery Co. Syracuse, New York—H. A 
Newark, N. J.—J. R. Edwards Machinery Co. York, Pa. — York Machinery & 
*Boston Sales Office: 67 Broadway, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass., Tel. Trow 


o 





SOUTH BEND (xccision LATHES 


South Bend 16” Turret Lathe 
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MACHINE TOOLS FOR METAL, WOOD, PLASTICS 


Drill Presses ¢ Band Saws e Bench Saws e Tilting Arbor Saws e Jointers e Disc 
Surfacers e Jig Saws @ Radials « Spindle Shapers e Lathes e Grinders « Flexible Shafts 


\ 


Walker-Turner 
for school shop and vocational train ling. 


Machine Tools are the ideal equip- 
They 
practical production machines which have estab- 
shed a new trend throughout industry in speeding up 
The simplified design of Walker 


to operate, 


hter operations. 
net quien 


‘nts learn 


Tools makes them easy 
erefore stt faster. 


rd has a n 


Every possible safe- 


included to protect against injury to 


operators. All machines are com] 
accurate in operat 
Production-line 


actly constructed— 


nufacture in a large, 


1 1 
metnods Ol! 


modern plant devoted exclusively to light machine 
tools, has brought the cost of Walker-Turner Ma- 
chine Tools well within the most limited budget. 
Fqually important, this standardized, volume pro- 
duction permits prompt sh ip ment to meet the criti- 


cal needs of your Defense training program. 


> 





DRILL PRESSES 
\vailable in several 
floor models, incorporat 

g the efficiently designed 
Drill Head features shown at 
the right. Compare with other 
ill presses before buying 
Standard 


1 
bench 





speeds, with 1740 
r.p.m. motor, 600, 1250, 2440 
d 5000 r.p.m Also slower 
peed models ( alibrated deptl 
top, positive locking device, 
ke Pilot WI iecl §=Feed 
Model show1 as spindle 
travel 35%’ Pree to table 
2 chuck to column 7 : 
to center ot 15” circle; 
eight 3914”. width 10”, depth 
25”. Floor models, 69” high 
25” deep Foot feed avail 
ah] 





20” DRILL PRESS 
with Power Feed 


Power 
eed powered from drill press spin- 


Compact, smooth, 


1 


positive 


dle, operates through clutch and en- 
gages at any point regardless of 
spindle position. Automatic trip and 
return. Four feeding speeds: .003”, 
006”, .009” and .012” per spindle 
revolution. Precision drilling at 
speeds from 260 to 5200 r.p.m. _ Di- 


mensions: Head, front to back, with 
guard 32”; width 14”; height (floor 
model) 74" Table working surface 





14” x 18”. 
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DRILL HEAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
A. One piece head 


precision bored for 
bearing alignment 


B. Straddle - 


mounted pulls 
prevents spindle “whip.” 
C. Precision deep-groov: 
bearings 
D. Jacobs Chuck selected 
maximum accura‘ 
E. Oil at one lubrication p 


all movi! 


reaches 
spindle 











RADIAL DRILL 


\n extremely versatile, accu- 
rate, speedy Radial for drilling, 


routing and light profil- 
————s ing. Does the work 
of Radials costing 
5 to 6 times as 
Drills to the 
center of a 62” cir- 
cle. Drill Head tilts 
45° right or left. 
Accuracy well 
within all commer- 
cial and industrial 
tolerances. Overall 
height, with base, 
68%”; width 31”; 
depth 58”. Spindle travel 35% 
maximum traverse of ram, 18”. 
chuck to table 13%”. Standard spindle 
speeds 600, 1250, 2400 and 5000 with 1740 rpm, % hp. 
single phase motor. Jacobs Chuck 0 to %” or No. 1 Morse 
Taper. Machined table surface 28” x 19”. 


much. 





Distance nose of 
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RADIAL SAW 
FOR METALS 


Cuts, saws, trims, 
grooves, profiles, 
shapes and miters 
Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Metals, Ce- 
ramics and Plastics. 
Handles wide, flat 
materials, bulk y 
pieces and many 
different shapes. 
Patented, 
motor gets shaft 


geared 





closer to work, per- 
smaller cutting wheels with half the thickness. 
stand, 61”; 


2114"; vertical adjustment 8%” 


mitting 


Height, with steel floor space 4’ x 5’; ram travel 


working table, 17” x 45”. 


RADIAL SAW FOR WOOD, PLASTICS, NON- 
FERROUS 
METALS 


For sawing, da 
doing, shaping, 
routing, tenoning 
and other opera 
tions, according to 
attachments used 
Has patented 
geared motor anc 
other dimensions 
of Radial Saw 
above, but has 
maple table top, 
46” x 24”. 
supported by one-piece base. 


deep with 12” 





rigidly 


Rips 38” to cut material 434” 


Blade fully guarded 


blade. 


TILTING 
ARBOR 
SAW 


Available in 
floor models 
(shown) and 
portable bench 
models 
Equipped with 





patented, 
geared shock - proof motor 
or conventional Texrope 
drive. Heavycast iron and 

steel tilting assembly, using 
gun-type, jam-proof elevating mechanism. Vernier adjust- 


ment of ripping fence. Convenient fence locking lever. 
Heavy, welded steel base, fully enclosed, with clean-out door 
in rear. Table of gray iron, with top ground to plane sur- 
with extensions 
” 


x %”. Table tilts to 
45°. Overall height (floor model) 35”; portable model (with- 


face; size, without extensions, 20” x 27”: 


bie lad 


32” x 43”; two miter gauge slots 34” 


out sub-base) 18”. Distance from front of table to 10” blade, 
with extension 18”. Capacity, depth 


oad 


without extension 13 
of cut, 3”. 
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METAL-CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


Cut and trim iron, steel, die steel, 
plastics, 

Back 
gearing and cone pulleys similar to 


aluminum, 
wood and other materials. 


alloys, brass, 


those in screw cutting lathes, pro- 
vide speed range from 61 to 5300 
f.pm. Table tilts 45° Specifica- 
tions: 16” MODEL: height, 7114”, 
width 30%”, front to back 22”, table 
size 18” x 17”, blade to frame 16”, 
guide to table 12”. 14” MODEL 
height, 44”, width 2534”, front to 
back 20”, table size 16” x 16”, blade 


~~ 


to frame 14”, guide to table 7 





BAND SAWS FOR WOOD, 
PLASTICS, NON-FERROUS 
METALS 


These sturdy, accur 
pacity Band Saws have 
iron, one-piece frame, eff 
bearing guides, patented te! 
sioning springs to al 
ample safeguards. Sp 
14” MODEL: height 
65”, width 2534”, dista 
back 20”, table size 16’ 
to frame 14”, guic 


standard speed 253: 





MODEL: height, wit! 

width 30'%”, distance front to back 
22”, table size 18” x 17”, | le te 
frame 16”, guide to table 12”, stand 
ard speed 2900 f.p.m Table It te 


45° one direction, 5° the 


BENCH 
SAWS 


An 88-inch 
Bench Saw of 
unusual strength, 
simplicity, con- 
venience and 
depth of cut. 
Worm gears of 
lowering mecha- 





nism are housed 
to protect from 
dust and dirt. Hand screw locks at any positio! 
with safety guard and splitter. Self-indexing mite! 
steel rip fence standard equipment. Specificatio 
deep with 8” blade. Table size, without extensio1 
Table tilts to 45°. lal ert 


Base of heavy cast-iro1 


with extension, 19” x 31”. 
removable for dadoing. 
machined. Has sawdust chute. May be used w 
wheels to cut metal and ceramics. 





OD, 
OUS 


a-Ca- 
cast- 
ball- 
>-ten- 
ocks, 
10ns 
base, 
nt to 


blade 


back 
de to 
tand- 
ilt to 








ee 
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JIG SAWS 
il 1 two 24” direct drive models, single speed and 
speed. Also 24” 


eliminates all 


4-speed model. Direct drive mecha 


pulleys and belts. Two-speed models 


high to low, without 


Patented 


he shifted from low to high or 


ing motor (Jperates with convenient switch 


oe) 


zl 


‘ 


— 2) 


a) 












sioner reduces blade breakage and permits vary- 
tension without stopping machine. Entire driving mech- 
sm lubricated from one point. Roller guide accommo- 


ites smallest fret blades or saber blades. Table tilts to 


5 Blower keeps table cleared of sawdust. Capacity: 
lirect drive models) Throat 24”; upper vise to table, with 
lade, 234”. Table of machined cast-iron, heavily ribbed, 


lakes plain end blades up to 4%” wide. Height, 


without stand, 29”. 


stand, 54” 


SPINDLE 
SHAPERS 


In addition to shap- 
ing wood, aluminum 
and plastics, these 
Shapers, with varying 
accessories, may be 
used for sanding, da- 
reed- 


doing, tenoning, 


ing, fluting, panel 


carving and making 


lock corners. Geared 
operate spin 


7600 


motors 
dles at 
assuring 


cutting. No 


r.p.m., 
smooth, fast 
belts to 
slip or replace. Re 
versing switches oper 
ate cutters either di- 
Motors and elevating mechanism assembled as units 
Vernier dial indicator 

Floor Model S975 


wn, height to top of table 35”; distance spindle to front 


attached to under side of table. 


elevating control. Specifications: 


table, 14”; to rear of table 6”; to sides of table 1314” 


? 


e size 27” x 20”. 23 


4 
“ and 4” bore 


Elevating mechanism travel 


” 


interchangeable arbors for %g”, 1%”, % 


tters. 
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VARIABLE SPEED LATHE 

These rugged safe, extra-capacity Lathes have a variable 
integral part of head stock, providing 
r.p.m. to 4200 r.p.m., depending 
upon motor and motor pulley used. Spindle speeds con- 
trolled by hand wheel and shown on indicator. Wheel may 
be locked at any desired speed by instructor, for safety. 
Swing over bed 12”; over gap 15%”; distance between cen- 
ters 38”. Ample overload capacity for both thrust and radial 
loads. Head and tail stock centers have No. 2 Morse Tapers. 
Spindle run-out accuracy well within all commercial and in- 
dustrial tolerances. Motor enclosed in special cast-iron base, 
protected from chips and dust. Smooth acting tool rest 
with permanently mounted clamping wrench. 


JOINTERS 


The compact self-contained 6” Model P910 shown has Tex- 
rope multiple V belt drive, new dual purpose guard, new 
hinged fence, quick-action fence locking lever. Cutterhead 
of solid steel carefully machined. Knives of selected steel, 


speed drive as an 
spindle speeds from 260 





Malleable iron fence, ground and pol- 
ished, 2914” long, 444” high. Stops provided at 45° and 90° 
Operating speed 4200 r.p.m. Length 37%”, front 
Height, floor to table top, 34”; ma- 


honed to fine edge 


positions, 
table 1714”, rear 1514” 
chine only 914” 
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MOTOR GRINDERS 


Motors are totally enclosed 
with special shaft seals to pre 
vent abrasive dust from damag- 
ing vital parts. Precision, dust 
sealed ball bearings are used 
All standard models operate at 
Model GR350, 
H. P. Grinder shown with table 
Table 


is 18” x 14”, with cooling cup 


3450 r.p.m. 


and stand of cast-iron. 


at front center. Tool tray at 
either side of cup. Stand adjust 
Wheels 


are 7” in diameter, 1” wide, %& 


able 12” up or down. 





hole. Full-protection guards de- 
signed to latest safety code requirements and have large, 
non-shatterable glass shields. Guards removable for buffing 


operations. 


POLISHING LATHES 


Especially adapted for high- 
speed polishing and grinding of 
small parts not exceeding 3” or 
4”, 2-speed geared, shock-proof 
motor, with push button control. 
Motors wound for 1%” H.P. in 
a 3 H.P. frame, ventilated with 
air inlet for cool, safe operation. 


\brasive dusts do not enter mo 


tor. Jacobs chuck sizes %” and 
¥%,”; depths, 44%” and 4” univer- 
sal. Speed ranges from 950 to 





7200 r.p.m. Treadle foot brake 


for quick stops Several other 


models available. 


BELT AND DISC SURFACER 


A compact, sturdy machine with built-in drive belt and 


pulley guard. Aluminum die-cast pulleys 5” diameter. Sand- 


ing belt 4” x 52%”. Cast-iron sanding disc 10”. Machine speeds 
765, 1350, 2275 r.p.m.; belt speeds, 
1050, 1760 f.p.m. Disc working ta- 


ble 12” x 6”, tilts from 90° to 45°. 







Distance between centers of pulleys 
18”. Length, overall, 29”; 
height 16”. 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


Walker-Turner manufactures a complete lin 
Shaft Machines, Accessories and Flexible Shaft s( 
machines are adapted for grinding, snagging, dt 
ing, polishing, wood carving and other applicat 
able in heavy duty, medium duty and light dut 
floor models, bench models and suspension mod 
in single speed models and the new 2-speed Ge 
Model (shown above) which eliminates belts 
Provides speeds of 4000 to 8000 r.p.m. wit 


button control. 


As one of the world’s 


argest manufacturers o 


Flexible Shafting, Walk 
er-Turner makes its own 
flexible shafting, includ 
ing all parts All shaft 
ig is extremely rugged, 
yet flexible Cores are 
wound for maximum 
strength, flexibility and 
long life. Walker-Turner 


has exactly the Flexible 


Shaft Machine for your 





individual requirements. 





Walker-Turner Machine Tools are stocked by distributors 
in all principal centers, who will be glad to give further 
details on any machines or to demonstrate them in their 
showrooms. Write us for name of nearest distributor 
Complete catalog of Walker-Turner Machine Tools will 


be sent on request 
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' LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices, 1111 Madison Ave., Aurora, Illinois 

q TACTORIES urora and Chicago Heights, Illinois SALES OFFICES 5 ALL PRINOIPAL 
Lyon Quality Steel Shop and Storage Equipment 


4 FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Lyon Products stand up under the 
most rigid tests for durability, safety, 
compactness, and performance. 

SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 331 
describing products on this page as 











well as: 
LYON QUALITY STEEL... SORTING RACK 
Bench Legs Shop Tables For storage of drawings, work- 
WELDING BENCH Drawer Inserts Storage Cabinets sheets, sandpaper, emery cloth, and 
Gas welding bench made of heavy Folding Chairs Tool Cabinets sett tnole, Shelues Hoes elt ad, 
gauge steel with provisions for fire Lockers Tool Toters ay a ae 

brick working top. Dividers and Shelf Boxes Wardrobe Cabinets justable every 72 - Recessed bottoms 

pace on shelf for storage. Shelving Work Benches permits stacking of these units. 








WwooD TOP 
WORK BENCH 





Conserves floor area by providing storage 
space under bench top—out of the way and eas- 
ily accessible to students. Eliminates congestion 
at store room or stock room entrance. 





BAR RACKS 


Built to store pipe, 
tubing, bars, rods 
and other long 
items. Available 
also in single face 
for use along walls. 























PORTABLE TOOL STAND 


Ideal for bringing tools close to the 


PROJECT LOCKERS 


Kconomical storage 
pace for equipment, 
vork in progress,” and 
tui , 

idents’ work clothes. 
Vill stand up through 
ears of continuous use. 


project. Top may be used as a small 
bench. Flanged edges of top prevent 
tools from falling off. Available with 





or without drawers or casters. 








TOOL STORAGE | Sie ican 
EQUIPMENT St \ for this new 
¢ : — . : | Lyon Catalog 
A full line of specially de- EA S NY 
“4 \ 4 i th 
signed cases for accessible and A TAs vol na - a STEEL STOOLS 
orderly storage and issue of y he plete line of _™ a no oo to 
tools. Adapted for use with Awa \| up-to-the - peta gnag Pe aate TO rg, 
commercial “check” system of ———! ee | minute shop aya f ded 
: See equipment. radius rounded corner. 
control. a Available with adjustable 
back, pressed wood seat 
pad, and four types of feet. 
SEE LYON AD ON PAGE 320 112 models. 
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THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CoO. 


‘‘New Britain’’ Bats . ‘‘None Better’’ 
Shop Equipment 


New Britain, Conn. 





Tools 





“NEW BRITAIN” SHOP EQUIPMENT 

The “New Britain” line of Steel Shop 
Equipment meets the increasing demand of 
schools for durable, splinter-proof, fire- 
proof shop benches. The understructure of 
every bench is all steel, arc-welded or elec- 
tric spot-welded construction. Neat in ap 
pearance, easily cleaned, with dustproof 
legs and feet, solid, rugged, durable to an 
extreme, “New Britain” shop equipment 
will outwear and outlast by many years 
inferior wooden construction 

Send for Catalog 741 for details of work 
benches, glue and stain benches, welding 
benches, cabinet and locker benches, art 
and drawing tables, etc 





LAMINATED MAPLE TOP BENCH 
NO. 1909 





SMOOTH TOP STEEL BENCH NO. 1901 


This wood 
if desired, be sul 
special carbonizi1 
which renders it 
ing for use 
chemistry laborat 

Built in more 
ferent sizes and « 
in standard lengt 
and heights, also 
dimensions whet 
“New Britain” be 
any and all bencl 


This bench may be fur- 
nished in a zinc base electro- §& 
plated for use as a glue or § 
stain bench, or may be cov- 
ered with sheet lead for use 
as a battery repair bench 
where acids are encountered. 

“New Britain’’ Shop 
Benches, of all-steel con- 
struction, with smooth steel 
top, laminated maple top or 
combination steel-and-lami- 
nated maple top, may be set 
up individually or as a con- 
tinuous line of benching (in 
multiples of any given 
length)—against a wall, 
around a corner, or in the 


middle of the floor. 
“New Britain” Type “O” “NEW BRITAIN” Combined Cabinet and Locker Bench in a 


square tubular steel sanitary Continuous Bench Installation 
bench legs are used on all 
types of “New Britain” 
benches. 





COMBINATION TOP BENCH 


j 


(Top of steel and laminated 
maple) 


Send for this 
new, complete 
Catalog No. 56 of 


CONTAINING THESE 
15 SECTIONS 


“NEW BRITAIN” Socket Wrenches Ford and Chev 
Screw Drivers, Tools 
TOOLS: Pliers Carburetor T 
Hacksaws Piston and Valv 
Feeler Gauges Tools 
Files, Flat and Ignition Tools 
Curved Pullers, Gear a 
Drills and Reamers Wheel 
Wire Wheels and Forged Wrenche 
Brushes Body Repair T 
Service Statior 
Tools 





Mi" PT 
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WICKES BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Electric Blue Printing Machines 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Established 1854 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
Blueprints 


FOR LESS THAN 1? PER SQUARE FOOT 








BLUEPRINTER CUTS 
EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT. 
ACT NOW! 


REMARKABLE NEW 
COST, SAVES TIME — NO 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! ° 


Don’t give your money to outside firms minute. Model ‘’E’’ (Two mercury vapor 


for blueprints. With a Simplex Mercury 
Vapor-Tube Portable Blueprinter you 
can now make blueprints up to 42” 
wide (any length) in your own offices 
at a fraction of regular commercial 
prices. Model ‘‘D’’ (One mercury vapor 
lamp) has printing speed up to 24” per 





FREE TRIAL 
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lamps) has printing speed up to 48” 
per minute. Can be used for any of the 
Special Developing Processes. Requires 
no carbons or globes. Beautiful black 
crackle ‘Weaver’ finish. Operates 
silently. Your office girl can easily 
operate a Simplex 


FREE TRIAL! Don’t take our word for 
the money-saving advantages of a Sim- 
plex! For a limited time only we will 
ship a regulation, complete Simplex 
Blueprinter on 30 days’ free trial. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write today for complete facts about 
this amazing, money-saving offer. 








SECTION XII 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


PRESIDENTS 


City Institution President 
Alabama 
Athens cAthens Qollege. .......cccccccces E. R. Naylor 
Auburt \ ma Polytech Institute L. N. Du 
Birmingham . Birmingham-Sout} ( g Raym Ross Pa 
Birmingham -Howard Colleg Ha G. Davis 
Birmingham -Miles Colleg W. A. Bell 
Florence St I s ( J. A. Kel 
Jacksonville s | s ¢ rh ( W Daugette 
Livingstor s Tea rs ( g .N. F. Greenhill 
Marion fu ( g .. Leroy R. Priest 
Monteval «A ur ( x .A. F. Harman 
Montgomery H gd ( ege Hubert Searcy 
Montgomer State Teachers Colleg .H. ©. Trenholm 
Selma Selma University Wm. H. Dinkins 
Spring H -Spring H College Wm. D. O'Leary 
Talladega -Talladega Collegé . Buell G. Gallagher 
Troy ......++.++++-State Teachers College. . .Chas. B, Smith 
Tuskegee Insti- 
tute - Tuskegee Institute. .F. D. Patterson 
University ...... University of Alabama 
Arizona 
Flagstaff .Arizona State Teachers College..... Thomas J. Tormey 
a Arizona State Teachers College Grady Gammage 
Tucson .University of Arizona Alfred Atkinson 
Arkansas 
Arkadelphia . Henderson State Teachers College... Matt L. Ellis 
Arkadelphia --Ouachita College........ -James R. Grant 
Batesville .........Arkansas College............... T. M. Lowry, Jr. 
Clarksville ..The College of the Ozarks... . Wiley Lin Hurie 
Conway .Arkansas State Teachers College.... Nolen M. Irby 
Conway ‘ -Hendrix College.............. J. H. Reynolds 
Fayetteville -University of Arkansas...... Arthur M. Harding 
Jonesboro ........ Arkansas State College Vv. C. Kays 
Little Rock .Arkansas Baptist College.... .. Tandy W. Coggs 
Little Rock .Philander Smith College ...-M. LaF. Harris 
Little Rock ..St. John’s Home Missions Seminary..James P. Gaffney 
Monticello ....... Arkansas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College...... . Marvin S. Bankston 
North Little Rock..Shorter College .J. H. Clayhorn 


Pine Bluff 


Searcy 
Siloam 


Angwin 
Arcata 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 


Springs. .. 


.Humboldt State College 
. Pac i fic 


CRIED ccccccceccces 


Claremont 
Claremont 
Claremont 


.Claremont Colleges...... 
. Pomona 
.Scripps College 


-Harding College 


. Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor 


mal College 


John Brown University 


California 


Pacific Union College..... 
School of Religion 
University of California. . 
Chico State College 


College 


. Walter I 
. Arthur S. 


. Robert G. 


oS 
. Russell 


aM 


John B. Watson 


.. George S. Benson 


John E 


Brown 


Smith 
Gist 
McGiffert, Jr 
Sproul 
Hamilton 

M. Story 
E Wilson Lyor 
Ernest J. Jaqua 


A. C 


Fresno .Fresno State College ei W. Thomas 
Bet WO. acesastas La Verne College. ..C. Ernest Davis 
Los Angeles ...... Ph Se... .ccenéucseabes C. F. Cheverton 
Los Angeles....... College of Medical Evangelists. .Percy T. Magan 
Los Angeles.......College of Osteopathic Physicians 

ee I. og. ccciumanacnsee . W. Ballentine Henley 
Los Angeles George Pepperdine College........ Hugh M. Tiner 
Los Angeles ..Immaculate Heart College..........Sister Mary Eucharia 
Los Angeles.......Loyola University of Los Angeles..Charles A. McQuillan 
Los Angeles...... Mount St. Mary’s College......... Sister Mary Dolorosa 
Los Angeles.......Occidental College..................Remsen D. Bird 
Los Angeles.......University of Southern California...R. B. von KleinSmid 
Sy aduvcweds College of the Holy Names.......Sister Mary Aloyse 
Oakland ~Mills Collegwe............sseee0.0. A. H. Reinhardt 
Pasadena .-California Institute of Technology. .Robert A. Millikan, 


Ch. Exec. Council 


City 
Pasa i 
Redlands 
St. Mary's 
Sa D 
s I 
~ } " a 
San Francis 
San Francisco..... 


BM GOs 2h. 0ccces 
San Luis Obispo. . 
San Rafael 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Stanford Univ 
Stockton 
Whittier 


Alamosa 

roe 
Colorado Springs. 
a RR. 
 0cc0ceses 
Fort Collins....... 


Golden 
Greeley 


Gunnison 
Loretto 


Danbury 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Middletown 


New Britain....... 
New Haven........ 
New Haven........ 
New Haven....... 


New 
New 
New 
New 
New 


Ss 006 nas 
eee, 
Haven 
London. . 
London 


ED cine terd semated 
West Hartford.... 


Willimantic 


Dover 
Newark 
New Castle 


ashington 
Jashington 
ashington 
fashington 
Jashington 
Vashington 
Washington 


Washington 


Washington 
Washington ....... 
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.San 
-California Polytechnic School. . 
-Dominican Ce 
.. Santa 


-Colorado 


. Danbury 


. Trinity 
.. Wesleyan 


.-The 


. University 


-National 


Institution 





Pasadena College....... 
University Redlands. . 
St. Mary’s College...... 


in Diego State College 
Golden Gate College.... 
Francisco College for 
Francis« ite ¢ 

University of San Francisc 


State College 


Won 


san 


t 
san st 


Jose 


llege of San Rafas 
Barbara State College 
University of Santa Clara 
University. .. 


-College of the Pacific... 


.Whittier College......... 
Colorado 
Adams State Teachers ( y 


University of Colorado 
College 


Regis College........ 


...University of Denver... 


Colorado State College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanic Arts 

Colorado School of Mines.. mide 

Colorado State College of Educa 


tion 


- Western State College.... 
. Loretto Heights College 


Connecticut 


State Teachers Coll 
The Hartford Seminary Foundatior 
College......... 
University 


ut 


Teachers College of Connecti: 
Albertus Magnus College 
Arnold College for Hygiene and 


Physical Education...... 
Berkeley Divinity School.. 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy 


New Haven State Teachers College 


.Yale University.......... 
. Connecticut College...... 
.United States Coast Guard 


Academy paabaacties 
University of Connecticut 
St. Joseph College 


Willimantic State Teachers College 


Delaware 


.State College for Colored Students 


of Delaware.. 


.The King’s College 
District of Columbia 
The American University.. 


Catholic of America 


Gallaudet 


University 
College........ 


. Georgetown University...... 


George Washington University 
Howard University........... 
ere 


oRUEE GMs ad csiscscodcdescses 


Washington Missionary College 
James Ormond Wilson Teachers 
College 


Walte 











rrr 





spe TARE PO 


ae 
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COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 


Florida 


. University of Miami.... 


John B. Stetson University 
University of Florida........ 


] 


.Florida Southern College. . : 
.Florida Agricultural & Mechanica 


College for Negroes 


Florida State College for Women 


.University of Tampa 
Rollins College 


Georgia 


(,eorgia Normal College 
.University of Georgia 
Atlanta University 
Clark College 


.Georgia School of Technology 


Morehouse College 
Morris Brown College 
Spelman College 

.Paine College , 
South Georgia Teachers 
.Agnes Scott College 
Piedmont College 
Emory University 

. Bessie Tift College 


T F rt Vallev State Cx 


.Brenau College 
Georgia State College 
La Grange College 
.Mercer University 

. Wesleyan College 
.Georgia State College 


.Berry College 


Oglethorpe University 
Shorter College 


Georg Stat Ww 


Idaho 


. Albion State Normal School 


.-The College of Idaho.... 


. Lewiston State Normal School 


.University of Idaho.. 


. Northwest Nazarene Colle; 


Illinois 


.Shurtleff College 
.Aurora College 


Illinois Wesleyan University 


Southern Ili 
.Carthage College 


. Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


College 
4 I 


igo Instit 


--Chicago Teachers College 
-Chicago Theological Seminary 


.De Paul University 


-George Williams College 


-Loyola University 
Mundelein College....... 


..Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
.St. Francis Xavier College 
MEE: -eiawevandwikeeson 
-The University of Chicago 
James Millikin University 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 


College 


-The Principia College of Liberal 


Arts on 
-Elmhurst College 
Eureka College........ 


- National College of Education...... 
-Northwestern University. 
I kn ice cameos abated 

- Greenville College...........se0se0+: 

.Harris Gary Hudson 


-Nlinois College....... 


-MacMurray College for Women 

College of St. Francis............... 
. Olivet Nazarene College 
«+++eeBarat College of the Sacred Heart.. Mother Eleanor Regan Atchison 


-* 


-Central Y. M. C. A College........ 
-Chicago College of Osteopathy.. 


President 


B. F. Ashe 
Wm. Sims Allen 
John J. Tigert 
Ludd M. Spivey 


J. R. E. Lee 
Doak §S Campbell 
James Elliott Mooney 
Hamilton Holt 


d. FW Holley 


. Harmon White Caldwell 
-Rufus E. Clement 


James P. Brawley 


Marion L. Brittain 


- Benjamin E. Mays 


W. A. Fountain, Jr. 
Florence M. Read 


.E. C. Peters 
-M. 8. Pittman 
.. James R. McCain 


Malcolm Boyd Dana 
Harvey W. Cox 


.C. L. MeGinty 


H. M. Bond 
H. J. Pearce 
B. F. Hubert 


.H. T. Quillian 


Spright Dowell 
Arthur J. Moore 
Guy H. Wells 


.Gardner L, Green 


. Thornwell Jacobs 
. Paul M. Cousins 


Frank R. Reade 


R. H. Snyder 

W. W. Hall, Jr. 
Glenn W. Todd 
Harrison C. Dale 
Russell V. DeLong 


.Guy Halbert Wimmer 
. Theodore Pierson 


Stephens 


... William E. Shaw 
s Normal University. 


Roscoe Pulliam 


-Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr 


. Robert G. Buzzard 


Henry T. Heald 
Edward J. Sparling 


.R. N. MacBain 
‘ae Ol John A. Bartky 
ret Albert W. Palmer 


Michael J. O’Connell 
Harold C. Coffman 
Samuel K. Wilson 
Sister Mary Justitia 


.Herman H. Hegner 


Sister Mary Inez 


.Robert M. Hutchins 
.-John C. Hessler 


Karl L, Adams 
Frederic E. Morgan 


.Timothy Lehmann 
. Burrus Dickinson 


Edna Dean Baker 


. Franklyn Bliss Snyder 
.Carter Davidson 


H. J. Long 


C. P. McClelland 
Sister M. Aniceta 
A. L. Parrott 








City 
Lake Forest. 
Lebanon 


fee rere 


Macomb 


Monmouth 
Mundelein 
Naperville 
Normal 
Peoria 
Peru 
Quincy 


River Forest 


Rockford 
Rock Island 


Urbana 
Wheaton 


Bloomington 


Collegeville 


Crawfordsville 


Danville 
Evansville 
Franklin 
Goshen 
Greencastle 
Hanover 
Holy Cross 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Ir dian Apolis 
Indianapolis 


Lafayette 
Lafayette 
Marion 
Muncie 


N. Manchester... 
Notre Dame....... 
Oakland City.. 


Richmond 


St. Mary-of-the- 


Woods 


Terre Haute. 
Terre Haute....... 


Upland 
Valparaiso 


Ames 


Cedar Falls 


Cedar Rapids 


Davenport 
Decorah 


Des Moines.. 


Des Moines. 


Des Moines. . 


Dubuque 


Dubuque 
Dubuque 
Fairfield 
Fayette 
Grinnell 
Indianola 


Towa Olty...cccee 
Ee: Sisessseads 
Mount Pleasant. . 
Mount Vernon..... 


Oskaloosa 
Pella 


Atchison 


AND NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENTS 


institution 


Lake Forest College 


.McKendree College. 
.St. Procopius College. 
Western Dlinois State Tea 


College 


-Monmouth College.... 
St. Mary of the Lake Semir 
.North Central College 

Illinois State Normal Ur: 
.Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


St. Bede College 
Quincy College 


-Rosary Oc 


Rockford College.... 


. Augustana College a1 


Seminary 


. University of Illinois 


Wheaton College 


Indiana 


.Indiana University 


.St. Joseph’s College 


..Wabash Col ege 


Central Normal College 
Evansville College.... 
Franklin College of I: 


.-Goshen College 


DePauw University 
Hanover College. 

St. Mary’s College, N 
Huntington College 
Butler University 


.Indiana Central College 


Indianapolis College of 
Marian ( 





-Normal College of the 


Gymnastic Union 


..Purdue University. . 


St. Francis ( 


.Marion College ‘ 
.Ball State Teachers College 
-Manchester College 
University of Notre Dame 


Oakland City College 
Earlham College.. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods Cx 
Indiana State Teachers Co 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
..-Taylor University 


Valparaiso University 


Iowa 


.lowa State College of A 


and Mechanic Arts 


Iowa State Teachers Cx 


..Coe College ° 
.St. Ambrose College 
-Luther College 

-Des Moines College of Pharmacy 
-Des Moines Still College « 


opathy 


.Drake University 
..Clarke College 


.Loras ( ege 

. University of Dubuque 
-Parsons College 
.-Upper Iowa University 
-Grinnell College 

-- Simpson College.... ee ee 
State University of Iowa.. 


Western Union College 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Cornell College 
William Penn College 


-+-+-Central College 
Slows OibF.....cccee 
gg See 
Storm Lake.. ‘ 

University Park... 
Waverly ..... 


Morningside College 
Trinity College......... 
Buena Vista College... 
John Fletcher College 
Wartburg College 


Kansas 


} 


.Mt. St. Scholastica Colleg 
.St. Benedict’s College 


439 


President 





H. McComb Moore 


-C. R. Yost 


Procopius Neuzil 


..W. P. Morgan 
..James H. Grier 


Reynold Hillenbrand 


.Edward E. Rall 

.R. W. Fairchild 

.F. R. Hamilton 
.....Justus Wirth 
ceean John Koebele 

. Sister Mary Evelyn 

.Mary A. Cheek 


.Conrad Bergendoff 


A. ©. Willard 


.V. R. Edman 


Herman B. Wells 


-Aloys H. Dirksen 


Frank H. Sparks 
Virgil Hunt 


.Lincoln B. Hale, 


Wm. Gear Spencer 
Ernest E. Miller 


.Clyde E. Wildman 
.A. G. Parker, Jr. 

. Sister M. Madeleva 

. Elmer Becker 

..Daniel Sommer Robin- 


son 
I. J. Good 
Edward H. Niles 


. Mother M. Clarissa 


.W. W. Patty 


Edward C. Elliott 


. Mother M. Benigna 


Wm. F. McConn 


.L. A. Pittenger 


V. F. Schwalm 
J. Hugh O’Donnell 
W. P. Dearing 


_. William C. Dennis 


.Mother Mary Bernard 
.Ralph N. Tirey 
.Donald B. Prentice 
.Robert Lee Stuart 

.O. P. Kretzmann 


.Charles E. Friley 
. Malcolm Price 


Charles A. Anderson 
4. J. Burke 


.O. J. H. Preus 
.F. W. Fitch 


.A. D. Becker 


Henry Gadd Harmon 
Sister Mary Ambrose 
Mulholland 


..-M. J. Martin 
..Dale D. Welch 


Herbert C. Mayer 


. Vivian T. Smith 
. Samuel Nowell Stevens 


"Virgil M. Hancher 
.D. O. Kime 


Stanley B. Niles 


...John Benjamin Magee 
_H. E. McGrew 


Irwin J. Lubbers 


.Earl A. Roadman 
_E. M. Leimkuhler 
...Henry Olson 
..Charles W. Butler 


E. J. Braulick 


. Mother Lucy Dooley 
.Martin Veth 












THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


AND UNIVERSITY—1942 








City Institution President 
Baldwin ....... -»-Baker University. . ss seeeeeeeeesNelson P. Horn 
Emporia ........ -- College of Emporia. . ..-D. A. Hirschlor 
Emporia ...... s+. Kansas State Teachers College. . -Thomas W. Butcher 
WN estates -Fort Hays Kansas State College. -L. D. Wooster 
Lawrence .....+. . University of Kansas. . : .+»»Deane W. Malott 


Leavenworth -+St. Mary College. . .+.+.+.-Arthur M. Murphy 
Lindsborg ..... « «Bethany College... ............seee0 Emory Lindquist 
McPherson ........McPherson College.. ...W. W. Peters 
Manhattan ........Kansas State College ‘of ‘Agricul- 

ture and Applied Science......... Francis D. Farrell 


North Newton....Bethel College.............ee000+ Ed. G. Kaufman 
Ottawa ----Ottawa University. ae .... Andrew B. Martin 
Pittsburg .........Kansas State Teac hers College... ..R. H. Hughes 
aa -The St. Mary’s College ............D. H. Conway 
eer -+»Kansas Wesleyan University.........E. K. Morrow 
Salina ....... ++eeeMarymount College.............+.+.. Mother Mary Chrysos 
tom 
Sterling . Sterling College. ama ..H. A. Kelsey 
Topeka ....... anol ashburn Munic ipal U niversity ‘of Arthur G. Sellen, 
PS StU e eee a aye dhe dene Bn Acting 
MOOI . cccccces --Friends University. —_ ...W. A. Young 
Wichita ..ccce ee .. Municipal University ‘of W ichita. . William M. Jardine 
MPN a0 esccuses Southwestern College ....... veeeee es Frank E. Mossman 
Kentucky 
Barbourville ...... Union College.............+.+++++...-Conway Boatman 
BE etcccecccec cot GRMIIOII oc cc cescsckcccoccasscas Francis S. Hutchins 
Bowling Green....Western Kentucky State Teachers 
PEC re Ter rs Paul L. Garrett 
Covington ........ Villa Madonna College..............Michael Leick 
NEED 0 ccccese «-Centre College of Kentucky........Robt. L. McLeod, Jr. 
EE Kentucky State College .......... R. B. Atwood 
Georgetown .......Georgetown College..................Henry Noble Sherwood 
Lexington ........ Transylvania College. . ore ae 
Lexington --» University of Kentuc ky. eeeeeees H. L. Donovan 
Louisville .........Louisville College of Pharmacy. .A. P. Markendorf 
Louisville .... -Louisville Municipal College “for 


Negroes, University of Louisville. Raymond A. Kent 


Louisville .........Nazareth College. ......sesesseeeeee. Sister Mary Anastasia 
Coady 

Louisville .........The Southern Baptist Theological 

NE 0.000 064.006 000 cccsccrencend John R. Sampey 
Louisville ......... University of Louisville............. Raymond A. Kent 
Louisville ....... Wemiins Cobleee .ccccccccsvccces Mother M. Roberta 
Morehead --Morehead State Teachers College... William H. Vaughan 
Murray -»Murray State Teachers College...... James H. Richmond 
Richmond ........ Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 

ED Sasktaccusbesuieomiancsocenths > Grane 
oe ee ere Z. T. Johnson 
Winchester -Kentucky Wesleyan College.........Paul Shell Powell 

Louisiana 

Grand Coteau College of the Sacred Heart Mother M. Erskine 
Hammond .......Southeastern Louisiana College ...J. Leon Clark 
Lafayette .........§ Southwestern Louisiana Institute...Joel L. Fletcher 
Natchitoches ......Louisiana State Normal College....Joe Farrar 
New Orleans....... Brescia Oollege ..ccccccccccccccs Mother Loretta 
New Orleans.......Dillard University...................A. W. Dent 
New Orleans.......Loyola University ...............++: P. A. Roy 
New Orleans.......The H. Newcomb Memorial, 

Tulane University College ...... Frederick Hard, Dean 
New Orleans.......St. Mary’s Dominican College......Sister Mary Dominic 
New Orleans.......The Tulane no gag of Louisiana.. Rufus C. Harris 
New Orleans....... Xavier University. --Mother M. Agatha 
Pineville ..... .++-Louisiana College. . -H. M. Weathersby 
Ruston -- Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. . .. Claybrook Cottingham 
Scotlandville ..... Southern University and Agricul- 

tural and Mechanical College ....Felton G. Clark 
Shreveport ....... -Centenary College................+..+.Pierce Cline 
Shreveport ..... -St. Vincent’s College .......... -+Mother Eugenia 
University ....... Louisiana State University ....... Campbell B. Hodges 

Maine 

Brunswick ........ Bowdoin College. . .. Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Castine ...........Eastern State Normal School.. -- William D. Hall 
Farmington .......State Normal School............- Lorey C. Day 
Fort Kent.........Madawaska Training School.........Richard F. Crocker 
Gorham .........+. Gorham Normal School .+.++-Francis L. Bailey 
Lewiston ......++. SY I: oh he. 8b0. si do decesecsces Clifton D. Gray 
BGR ce cccccecse Washington State Normal School. — H. Kimball 
Orono ...... ns of Maine.. ses . Arthur A. Hauck 
Presque Isle... . Aroostook State Normal School... soot Clifford O. T. Wieden 
Springvale es Nasson College .......cccseces -.-Dawn N. Wallace 
Waterville ........Colby College. ..........sseccccseees Franklin W. Johnson 





City Institution 
Maryland 
Annapolis ......... St. John’s College. . “ 
Baltimore ......... College of Notre Dame of. Ma ary- 
land Vieesettaseeeteneus 
Baltimore .... ..Goucher College. . 
Baltimore ...... -.e.Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore ....... Loyola College. . 
|Baltimore .........Morgan State Colle; ge 
Baltimore .... ..St. Mary’s Seminary & University 
Bowie -State Teachers College........... 
Chestertown me .. Washington NS b4, 0% 0660-66 00-06% 
College Park......University of Maryland...... 
Emmitsburg ...... Mount St. Mary’s College.. 
oe * occeeel St. Joseph’s College. 
| Frederick ... -.Hood College.. 
| Frostburg .... .State Teachers Callens... 
|| Lutherville ....... "Mary land College for Women 
New Windsor .....Blue Ridge College......... 
|| Salisbury -.State Teachers College...... 
ED écnenonnes .-State Teachers College..... 


Westminster ......Western Maryland College. 


Massachusetts 


-Amherst College. . 


Amherst oe 
. Massachusetts State College 


Amherst 
BE écccnee .Boston University. 
Pn ccceceenad Calvin Coolidge Colleg 
ae Emmanuel College .......... 
Boston .Gordon College of Theolog i 
| er 
PD anttans . Massachusetts College of P harmacy. 
GT access . .. Northeastern University.... 
ag hs kt ne de oe-en snes 
Basten .ccccccccs Suffolk University............++. 
Boston ............Teachers College of the City of 
DEEN Gdatneeweds us cd cscssooeans 
Boston . Wheelock College eer ree or ial 
Bridgewater .. State Teachers College............. 
Cambridge ........ Harvard University................ 
Cambridge ........ Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ...... 
Cambridge . Radcliffe College. . 


Chestnut Hill. Pe Boston College. . : 
, State Teachers Cullens. . 


Fitchburg 
Framingham . ‘State Teachers College...... 
Hyannis ..State Teachers College... .. ae 
Lowell ..Lowell Textile Institute............ 
Lowell ..State Teachers College.............. 
||Medford .... .. Tufts College.. 
|| Newton Center .- Andover Newton Theologic al x ‘hool a 
|| North Adams......State Teachers College.............. 
|| Northampton po eiandienunss.csee ecenne 
|| Norton eg I MIDs ici0it-00-40 00.6:0-0000400 
Se errrer State Teachers College.............. 
|} South Hadley...... Mount Holyoke College. . 
South Lancaster...Atlantic Union College. ja 
Springfield ..... ~American International C He ge 
Springfield ....... International YMCA College ...... 
Waltham --Middlesex University..............-. 
Wellesley .........Wellesley College................. 
WOME ccccccccs State Teachers College............. 
Sa EE 
Williamstown ...., Williams College.................4.. 
Worcester ......./ Assumption College ............-. 
PEED 6icc ccc cde OEE 00 6c bccccccccccceess 
|| Worcester ... call GN GED cn vicccccccccsee 
|| Worcester .........State Teachers College. . 


Worcester .... . Worcester Polytechnic Institute... 


Michigan 
Adrian ............Adrian College.. sick es es alam th 
AGFIAR cccccccccece Siena Heights ( ellers ph omerane aed 
BIREGR ices cccccstel Albion College. . 
BERR. 6 cccactcssas .Alma College.. 


Ann Arbor... 
Berrien Sorings.. 


.-University of Michigan. . nebes 
..--Emmanuel Missionary College. saeee 


Big Rapids........ Ferris Institute. << 

OWENS ccc cccceses Detroit College of Law. én 
etree ccc ccccsce Detroit Institute of Technology 
a 2a Marygrove College. . kena 
Detroit -.Sacred Heart Seminary. eidoeuiilon aden 


Detroit -. University of Detroit. 

Detroit -»Wayne University. . ‘ . 

East Lansing. .+eeMichigan State College ‘of Agrical- 
ture and Applied Science.. 


..Mildred H 


-John I 


. John A. Han 


Presider 


-. Stringfellow B 


..- Sister M. Frar 
.David A 
... Isaiah 
... Edward B. B 
-D. O. W. Hols 


Robe n 
Bowmar 


John F. Fenlor 
. William E. H 
Gilbert W. Me: 


.H. C. Byrd 
John L. She 

.. Sister Pau 
.Henry I. Stahr 
John L. Dunk 
William H. M 

..-Homer E, ¢ 
.J. D. Blac 
.M. Theresa W 
F. G. Hollowa 


Stanley King 


.Hugh P. Bake 


.-Daniel L. Ma 


A. Chesley \ 


- Sister 1 


Nathan R. W 


H. C. Newt D 
.. Carl S. El 
.Bancroft Be 
-Gleason |! \ 
. Wm. H. J. Kenn 
. Wir B 


Johr J. Ke 
James B. 


.Karl T. Compt 


.Ada L. Comst 


Wm. J. Murpl 
Charles M. He 
M. F. O'Conr 
Anson B. Ha 


Charles H. I 
James Dugar 


.Leonard Carm 


Everett C. He 
Grover C. B 
Herbert J. D 
John Edgar Par} 
Edward A. § 
Roswell G. H 


° G Eric Jones 
_Chester S. McG 


Ernest M. Best 
C. Ruggles S: 
McAf 
Edw. J. Scar 
Sister H 
J. P. Baxter 
Rodolphe I M 
Wallace W. At 
Joseph R. N. M 
Clinton FE. ¢ 


.. Wat Tyler Clu 8 


-. Samue 


Mother M. Ge 
seator 


John Wirt Dur g 


. Alex. G. Rutl 


H. J. Klooster 
--M. S. Ward 
Ferris D. Stor 
-Paul Hickey 


, o- Slater M. Hor 


Henry E. D 


.-Charles H. C 


. Frank Cody 
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COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENTS 











City Institution President Institution President 
i Rapids..... Calvin College............ -Henry Schultze Parkville .........Park College : .Wm. Lindsay Young 
nd Park ...Lawrence Institute of Technology..E. George Lawrence St. Charles........Lindenwood College .H. M. Gage 
dale Hillsdale College............-....+.. Willfred Mauck St. Louis..........Concordia Theological Seminary .L. Fuerbringer 
and -Hope College seeeeee .-»«»Wynand Wichers St. Louis..........Harris Teachers College .W. N. Sellman 
ighton -Michigan College of Mining and St. Louis..........Maryville College.... -seeeeees+.Mother M. O. Mouton 
Technology oees ..Grover OC. Dillman aa -St. Louis College of Pharmacy....Robert L. Lund 
1mazoo .Kalamazoo College.............+....-Paul L, Thompson St. Louis..........St. Louis University _H. B. Crimmins 
mazoo . .Western State Teachers College....Paul V. Sangren St. Louis...... .Stowe Teachers College .Ruth Harris 
juette -Northern Michigan College of Ed- St. Louis..........Washington University .George R. Throop, 
ucation errr rey Henry A. Tape Chancellor 
iette .Northern State Teachers College...Webster H. Pearce Springfield ..Drury College : ancGewel J. F. Findlay 
Mt. Pleasant Central Michigan College of Edu Springfield .Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
cation .Charles L. Anspach College tare .Roy Ellis 
eth Nazareth College . Sister Mary Kevin re Tarkio College..... ..+e+ee. M. Earle Collins 
Nlivet scccccesecs Olivet College .Joseph Brewer Warrensburg Central Missouri State Teachers 
ard Lake..... St. Mary’s College -L. J. Krzyzosiak eae See Ae EN pS G. W. Diemer 
\ nti Michigan State Normal College J. M. Munson Webster Groves Webster College . George F. Donovan 
Minnesota seutena 
Billings .. ...Eastern Montana State Normal 
‘eran State Teachers College...... .--C. R. Sattgast : School i ae _L. B. McMullen 
egeville .St. John’s University. ... - Alcuin Deutsch Billings Billings Polytechnic Institut Ernest T. Eaton 
Dulutl College of St. Scholastica -Mother M. Agnes Bozeman ..-Montana State College... .A. L. Strand 
Duluth .Duluth State Teachers College..... Herbert Sorenson BUSES cccccscoscess Montana School of Mines oa . Francis A. Thomson 
Mankato -.State Teachers College -.+..Frank D, McElroy Dillon ..-Montana State Normal College .Sheldon E. Davis 
Minneapolis Augsburg College and Theological Helena ree eee Emmet J. Riley 


Semimary ..ccccccccccccssese 


-Bernhard Christensen 


Missoula 


Montana State University 


. Ernest O, Melby 


Minneapolis .University of Minnesota Walter C. Coffey 

M head Concordia College.......... ..-J. N. Brown 

Moorhead ..Moorhead State Teachers College...O. W. Snarr Nebraska 

New Ulm... .Dr. Martin Luther College .Carl L. Schweppe 

Northfield .Carleton College -Donald J. Cowling Blair .Dana College ; .Lawrence Siersbeck 
Northfield -St. Olaf College .L. W. Boe Central City Nebraska Central College .O. W. Carrell 


St. Cloud 


.State Teachers College 





.George A. Selke 


Chadron 


Nebraska State Teachers 


College... 


.Wiley G. Brooks 


St. Joseph. .College of St. Benedict .Mother Rosamond Crete ..-Doane College..... ..- Bryan 8. Stoffer 
Pratschner Fremont co i ree ree Fred C. Weigman 
St. Paul . Bethel Institute ere . Henry C. Wingblade Hastings Hastings College. .J. W. Creighton 
St. Paul .College of St. Catherine .Sister Eucharista Kearney State Teachers College ve .Herbert L. Cushing 
St. Paul .College of St. Thomas .James H. Moynihan Lincoln Nebraska Wesleyan University .Benjamin F. Schwartz, 
St. Paul -Hamline University.... .Charles N. Pace Chancellor 
ee) ae .-Macalester College........ .Charles J. Turck Lincoln Union College A. H. Rulkoetter 
St. Peter.. -Gustavus Adolphus College 0. J. Johnson Lincoln University of Nebraska Cc. S. Boucher, 
Winona -College of St. Teresa..... Sister Mary A. Molloy Chancellor 
Winona .St. Mary’s College.... Brother Leopold Omaha Creighton University . Joseph P. Zuercher 
Wir " . Winona St :te Teachers College .O. Myking Mehus Omaha -Duchesne College .......-Mother Helen Casey 
Omaha University of Omaha Rowland Haynes 
Peru .Nebraska State Teachers College...W. R. Pate 
. Seward Concordia Teachers College .A. O. Fuerbringer 
Mississippi WD awcccneseéer Nebraska State Teachers College J. T. Anderson 
\ Alcorn Agricultural & Mechanical York York College -D. E. Weidler 
College . (cae aka earl Wm. H. Bell 
Blue Mountain.....Blue Meuntain College . Lawrence T. Lowrey Nevada 
Cleveland .-Delta State Teachers College .W. M. Kethley 
Clintor -»Mississippi College seseceseseeeesD, M. Nelson Reno University of Nevada . Leon W. Hartman 
EDD .cccevves Mississippi State College for Women..B. L. Parkinson 
Hattiesburg ..The Mississippi Southern Colleges J. B. George 








Holly Springs......Rust College.............. ..L. M. McCoy New Hampshire 
Jackson ..-Belhaven College............ ..G. T. Gillespie : : 
Jackson ..Mississippi Negro Training School. .Jacob L. Reddix Durham .University of New Hampshire...... Fred Engelhardt 
Nelo Ue Millsaps College............-. _M. L. Smith Hanover Dartmouth College cacvsecns Gee ams Hopkins 
State College . Mississippi State College............G@. D. Humphrey HMGGON occ ence Rivier College... ste e teen ee eeens Sister Marie Madeleine 
Tougaloo .Tougaloo College iomenoews .Judson L. Cross Keene . Keene Teachers College teen eee Lloyd P. Young 
I ersity . University of Mississippi............A. B. Butts Manchester .. St. Anselm’s College .+++++++Bertrand C, Dolan 
, Plymouth Plymouth Teachers College ....... Ernest L. Silver 
Missouri New Jersey 
eesccceeseeQulver Stockton College............W. H. McDonald Convent Station...College of St. Elizabeth............ Sister Marie Jose 
e Girardeau....Southeast Missouri State Teachers East Orange Panzer College of Physical Educa- 
College acide cake bien ..Walter W. Parker i and Hygiene .- Margaret C. Brown 
imbia . University of Missouri.. -seeeee-F. A, Middlebush East Orange...... Upsala College......................Evald B. Lawson 
yette -Central Oollege...............++++... Robert H. Ruff Glassboro .......-. New Jersey State Teachers College..Edgar F. Bunce 
tOn .......+ee+. Westminster College................F. L. MeCluer Hoboken .... Stevens Institute of Technology.....Harvey N. Davis 
fferson City..... Lincoln University.... -Sherman D. Scruggs Jersey City........State Teachers College at Jersey 
is City -College of St. Teresa ...+-Sister Simplicia GRE cas nn cealed xn casevadeewuee Chris C. Rossey 
sas City....... Kansas City College of Osteopathy Jersey City........St. Peter’s College.............+ ... Dennis J. Comey 
BH BUPBETY..0.0c ccccccccccccccccsceed. M, Peach Lakewood ..Georgian Court College .Mother Mary John 
s City....... Kansas City-Western Dental Col- MAGIOR .cccccces Drew University...................+.Arlo Ayres Brown 
LOEZO cee cecccccccccccccscecececeelt, J. Rinehart, Dean || Montclair ..New Jersey State Teachers College..Harry A. Sprague 
nsas City....... Rockhurst College................... William H. McCabe Newark .»-Newark College of Engineering...../ Allan R. Cullimore 
nsas City.......Teachers College of Kansas City..... J. C. Bond Newark ..New Jersey State Teachers College..Roy L. Shaffer 
sas City ..... University of Kansas City.........Clarence R. Decker MOWER ccccccccces University of Newark . George H. Black 
sville ......... Kirksville College of Osteopathy & New Brunswick....Rutgers University eecceseveceee- RObDert OC. Clothier 
Surgery sevevesecccccccccccces GEO, M. Laughlin Paterson ..New Jersey State Teachers College..C. S. Wightman 
sville .........Northeast Missouri State Teachers Princeton .........Princeton Theological Seminary.....John A. Mackay 
EE eee eT eee ry Walter H. Ryle Princeton .-Princeton University ...Harold W. Dodds 
erty -»+»William Jewell College...... .John F. Herget Princeton ..St. Joseph’s College. . ..seeeee+-Arthur DeC. Hamilton 
shall .++++Missouri Valley College. . ....+. Thos. Wm. Bibb South Orange......Seton Hall College..................James F. Kelley 
Wl! cesodenes Northwest Missouri State Teachers Trenton ...........State Teachers College cocccecs COG Ee, Wale 
College .Uel W. Lamkin Zarephath nnd GAD, Tt SDs 0.0.0 shiiaiee Arthur K. White 
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City Institution President City Institution Preside 
, | Potsdam Clarkson College piel John A. Ross 
New Mexico | Potsdam .-State Normal School.... ..+..Clarence O, | 
: |} Poughkeepsie EEE 
Albuquerque ..University of New Mexico..........J. F. Zimmerman | Cracken 
El Rito............Spanish-American Normal School...Joseph B. Grant | Rochester .........Nazareth College of Rochester -Mother Rose M 
Las Vegas......... New Mexico Highlands University. . Edward Eyring | Rochester .........The Colgate-Rochester Div inity 
Silver City........New Mexico State Teachers College..H. W. James | School Meas. = 
INE ccccasascas New Mexico School of Mines........C. E. Needham Rochester .........University of Rochester.............Alan Valentine 
State College......New Mexico State College of ? | St. Bonaventure...St. Bonaventure College...... -Thomas Plassm 
Agriculture & Mechanic Arts....Hugh M. Milton II || Saratoga Springs..Skidmore College. . ...Henry T. Moore 
| Schenectady -Union College. . .Dixon Ryan F 
| Staten Island . Wagner Memorial L uthera an (¢ oll ege..Clarence C, St 
New York || Syracuse ..New York State College of Forestry. — 1 N. S; 
veal 
Albany ....sseseee College of St. Rose. s+ eeeeeees Edmund F, Gibbons a tteeeee — bong = “ noo! seeees = be 8 
Albany -New York State College for syracuse --Syracuse University...........+++++. t . Gra 
‘ Teachers ..... Cebinedaecedheee John M. Sayles : Chancel 
Alfred sleed ~ llc oc cceceeeeeeeeeJohn Nelson Norwood Tarrytown --Marymount College..................Mother M. Ge 
eee Clnees 0o 55s is ee a SEE ondcnusucaneel Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Wm. 0. H 
Annandale-on- ee Troy Russell Sage College... . 2 ees 
; .Bard College, Columbia University..Charles Harold Gray, ee, aR NORRIS Spahdeliedadiaaaia th _ 

Hudson _ — ; Dean West Point........ United States Military Ac ademy i<iden S65 
AUPOES ccc ccccccce WElIS College. ....cccccccecssecsceee William BE, Weld White Plains......Good Counsel College...... Mother M. A 
Brockport ..eState Normal School................E. C. Hartwell 
Bronxville ........ Sarah Lawrence College.............Constance Warren 
Brooklyn «eeeBrooklyn College....................Harry D. Gideonse 
Brooklyn ..Long Island University.............. Tristram W. Metcalfe, North Carolina 

: p Dean . , RNG sccensin Asheville Normal & Teachers ( 
Brooklyn ..Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn..Harry S. Rogers lege — ; 
Brooklyn .. --Saint Francis College. . : Seether : winane Boone . ++ ++++Appalachian State Teachers College..B. B. Doug 
Brooklyn serene e St, John’s University. : - »- Rdward - —— | Chapel Hill. err University of North Carolina Frank P. G 
Brooklyn ......+- St. Joseph’s College for ‘Women. - caemee 7 ag ae Charlotte .Johnson C. Smith University.......H. L. MeCr 
Buffalo Mmm CII, oc oc. ccccccccccsonses Timothy J. ¢ — Charlotte ..Queens College ........ j Hunter B. I 
Buffalo ......+.00 D’Youville College........... oe the Guiteahes Westere Casetine Teachers Collece..8. 7. Hunter 
= : : Davidson .........-Davidson College....................John R ( 
Buffalo .-Mount St. Joseph Teachers Col “el 
leg Sister M. Theodosia abet 
cn «phe ts ictnlaligh Aileen att . Durham ...........Duke University...... Robert | I 
Buffalo State Teac chers ( Jollege. . iia . Harry Ww q Rockwell eckaee ............Seets Cesetine Getiens ae New PRR ig asin gr Pn 
Buffalo .-University of Buffalo................Samuel Paul Capen, Elizabeth C ity. iteiai Giky Gish Censhor 
Chancellor co Cc i ' , ‘ H 
— . } J). | ee ee ee ee ee ee aro ! 
Canton ......e0. ».St. Lawrence University............ Millard H. Jencks Elon College......Elon College. Leon E. § 
Clinton -+++eHamilton College. . vesseeeeeeeeeeeWe Hi. Cowley Fayetteville ....... Fayetteville State Teachers | Ce sllege J. W. Se 
Cortland -.Cortland Normal School . seaeee-H. DeW. DeGroat Gaemntiere ,. Agricultural & Technical College...F. D. Blut 
Elmira .. Elmira  damaammra “ = — Geentstecs Dennstt Callens... Micon Oh See 
Flushing oes - Queens College seseneeteresseseees = aa —, Greensboro ° . .Greensboro College. . ‘ .Luther L. G 
Fredonia ..........State Normal NE 6 ssn adidadinedl dey sregory Greensboro .Woman’s College of the U niveraity 
Garden City.......Adelphi College..................... Paul Dawson Eddy at Cert, Geteiine Frank P. G 
Geneseo o vc cece cove mtate Normal NR a 6s ceanee evecens a ae" “aa ! ee East Carolina Teac hers c ollege ....Leon R. Mead 
Geneva .......00. -»Hobart College. .....-.sseeeeeeeeeens vi iam A. Edd; | Guilford College...Guilford College.....................Clyde A. Milner 
Hamilton ......... Colgate University..............++. - George B. Cutten Hickory .seeeLenoir Rhyne College PE. Monroe 
Hempstead + nis Slnge ~e~ allah a High Point........ High Point College.................@. I. Humy 
Houghton .........Houghton College...........ssssee0s Stephen W. Paine Pembroke -Pembroke State College for Indians. Owens H 
Ithaca «seeeCornell University................... Edmund Ezra Day Raleigh ‘Meredith College.. ; Car “* ( noid 
Ithaca eee College. .......---+.+++++++++. Leonard Bliss Job Raleigh North Carolina State Gaines a . 
ee ee a er Henry E, Allen Aaviewitese & Baainecring, Uni- 
New Paltz.........State Normal School................L. H. van den Berg wine North Carolina, tohn W 
New Rochelle......College of New Rochelle............Francis W. Walsh = ain alla ai ile 
New York.........Barnard College.....................Virginia C. Gilder- Raleigh ‘St. Augustine’s College E lene HG 
sleeve Dean eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeee a4 « ’ 
, , —_ ” ‘ : Raleigt ..Shaw University eck . Rot P. Dar 
New York. . +» Biblical Seminary in New York..... Horace Ford Martin Red p ee Flere ee Seton on G. Bedir 
New York. . caaed Child Education Foundation ...... Anna Eva McLin ———_ | Sitenin Gili ge.. . > aby YS 
ee College of the City of New York...Harry N. Wright, Salisbury . Sdvinasbene College. oe Ww 1 Trent : 
Acting § . a F ee, 

4 3 . . , , Wake Forest....... Wake Forest Coilege................Thurman D. Kit 
New BR. coccccsct ion ( s Vv . ..ee..nister Catherine Marie, - : , 

— er ee. ae Dean MN -eitwessnanel Atlantic Christian College..........H. 8. Hilley 
New York.........Columbia University................ Nicholas Murray Butler oe , — oa Sinan 2 ie: ee ba - 
New York.........Cooper Union. .Gano Dunn ees a a CONS swe Shy neem 
New York....... -»- Fordham University. ....-. Robert I. Gannon 
New York.........General Theological Seminary. ..H. E. W. Fosbroke, 

Dean 
: ' , North Dakota 
New York.........Hunter College of the City of N.Y.. George Nauman Shuster 
New York.........Jewish Theological Seminary of ; ; ; Dickinson ...+.State Teachers College. .C. E. Se 

: 2 America tees eeeeeees ... Louis Finkelstein Ellendale .........5 State Normal & Industrial School...J. C. McM 
New York.........Manhattan College.................. Brother A. Victor Fargo ..... 00eéaves North Dakota Agricultural C sites. Frank L. I 
New York.........Manhattanville College of The Grand Forks.......University of North Dakota........John C. West 

Sacred Heart.....................Mother Grace C. Grand Forks.......Wesley College......................T. Ross H 

: ; | Dammann - Jamestown -Jamestown College..................B. H. Kroeze 
New York.........New York Medical College..........J. A. W. Hetrick, ae -..State Teachers College.... .....-Carl ©. Swait 
, " . Acting Valley City........State Teachers College..............James E. Cox 
Re Ts seacoans New York University........seeeeeeHarry W. Chase, 

Chancellor 

New York.........Savage School for Physical Educa- 

tion : (cbticentércsescess ee W.. eee Ohio 
New York......... Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity , ..Wm. F. Russell, Dean || Ada ...............Ohio Northern University........... Robert W 
New York.........Union Theological Seminary. .Henry 8. Coffin ee University of Akron.................H. E. Simmor 
New York....... . Yeshiva aver eeeagaa BERG ccccccvcs Mount Union College............... Charles Burgess 
Niagara Ketcham 

University oMiagata University. .....ccccccecet Joseph M. Noonan Ashland -Ashland College.. .Edward G. M 
Oneonta .-Hartwick College....................Henry J. Arnold Athens -.»-Ohio University. .Herman G. Jat 
Oneonta -- State Normal School................ Chas. W. Hunt NO sc ndccsscewid Baldwin-Wallace College. . .-Louis Clinton W 
Oswego .-State Normal School................Ralph W. Swetman Bluffton ......++.. Bluffton College. . ..Lloyd L. Rams 
Plattsburg ...... State Normal School ............. Charles C. Ward Bowling Green....Bowling Green State University. .F. J. Prout 
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COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENTS 


Institution 


Cedarville College........ 
reachers College, Athenaeum of 
Ohio 


-University of Cincinnati 


University 


ohn Carroll Ur 





Applied Science 
Fenn College ery re 
Ursuline College for Women 
Western Reserve University 
Capital University ee 
The Ohio State University 


-St. Mary of the Springs College... 
-» University of Dayton...... 
-Defiance College shes 
--Ohio Wesleyan University 
-Findlay 
«Kenyon College.. 
. Denison 


College. .. 


University 
Hiram 
Kent State University 


Alfred 


College 


College 


College of Mount St. Josep} 


. Wittenberg College.... 


Manse College 


College.. 


..University of Toledo 


Colles 


ge . 
Wilberforce Tr ersity 
.- Wilmington College. 


.The College of Wooster 
. Antioch 


Col lege 


ose Walter §. 


-John W. 





President 


Kilpatrick 


-Carl J. Ryan, Dean 
-Raymond Walters 


-Celestin J. Steiner 
Edmund C. Horne 
Wm. E. Wickenden 
( V. Thomas 
Mother Marie Sands 
-W. G, Leutner 
-Otto Mees 

-Howard L, Bevis 


Sister M. Aloyse 
-John A. Elbert 
Claxton 
- Herbert J. Burgstahler 
-H. R. Dunathan 
--Gordon K, Chalmers 


Kenneth Irving Brown 
--- Paul H. Fall 
--K. C. Leebrick 


-Norborne H. Crowell 
-Harry K. Eversull 


Mother Mary Regina 


New Concord -Muskingum College................. R. N. Montgomery 
berlin --Oberlin College seeeeeeeeesErnest H. Wilkins 
Oxford ..cccccoccse Miami University... ....ccccccescece A. H. Upham 
Oxford . . Western College.................+.+.Mrs, Alexander Thomp- 
son 
ainesville .....+. Lake Erie College. ...........cccccce Helen D. Bragdon 
South Euclid -Notre Dame College.. -Mother Mary Evarista 


Rees Edgar Tulloss 
Clarence F. Josephson 
- Mother Vincent de 
Paul Kaley 
- Raymond G. Kirsch 
Philip Curtis Nash 
.J. Ruskin Howe 
R. R. Wright, Jr. 
.S. Arthur Watson 
Charles F. Wishart 
4. D. Henderson 


Youngstown Youngstown College Howard W. Jones 
Oklahoma 
Ada . East Central State Teachers College..A. Linscheid 
Alva . Northwestern State College ....... Charles O. Newlun 
Bethany . Bethany-Peniel College.............A. K. Bracken 
hickasha .-Oklahoma College for Women M. A. Nash 
irant .. ..Southeastern State Teachers College..T. T. Montgomery 
Edmond .-Central State College ............ R. R. Robinson 
Enid .-Phillips University...... -.+++.-Eugene S. Briggs 
iwell . Panhandle Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College.........e.eeeeeeeeeee. RGWard L. Morrison 
hrie . ..Catholic College Mother Mary Agnes 
ngston .Langston University G. L. Harrison 
rman ~++e+eUniversity of Oklahoma .- Joseph A. Brandt 
homa City....Oklahoma City University .C. Q. Smith 
S ee ..Oklahoma Baptist University.......John W. Raley 
s ter ..-Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College covessevccsececscc Rey G. BOREOE 
equah -Northeastern State Teachers Col- 
lege Libwde bees bins .John Vaughan 
IM nebsedscsdaes Univeratty of Tutte. ..cscecccescccee eG, LE Familias 
therford ..Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology James RB. Boren 
Oregon 
| -Southern Oregon College of Edu 
cation . ino ae .. Walter Redford 
illis --Oregon State College.............-- F. A. Gilfillan, Acting 
De Sucecccewie University of Oregon...... -Donald Milton Erb 
Grove -Pacific University........ . Walter C. Giersbach 
rande .Eastern Oregon College Roben J. Maaske 
hurst -Marylhurst College....... Sister Miriam Anna 
oe Linfield College........ .. William Graham 
Everson 
ME dessnens Oregon College of Education .-Charles A. Howard 
erg --Pacifie College..................++.. Emmett Gulley 
_ ETE PT RR GOGO, 6 icc cccasiscscces B. A. Thaxter, Acting 
and . «»-North Pacific College of Oregon -Herbert C. Miller 
and . ooM0Od College... ....ccccccccccccccees Dexter M. Keeser 
CONG is <sncccéua University of Portland..............Charles C. Miltner 
PIG oe cakcheoan Willamette University...............Carl Sumner Knopf 


City 


Allentown 
Allentown 
Annville 
Beaver Falls..... 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Jethlehem 


Bloomsburg ....... 
Bryn Athyn....... 
Bryn Mawr....... 
California ......... 
CONE kin ens sts 


Chambersburg 
Chester 
Chester 


| Chestnut Hill..... 


Cheyney 
Clarion 
Collegeville 
Dallas 
Easton 


East Stroudsburg. 
Edinboro .......... 
.Elizabethtown 


Elizabethtown 
Erie 


Erie 
Gettysburg 
Greensburg 
Greenville 


Greve Glitz. ....00% 


Haverford 
Huntingdon 
Immaculata 
Indiana 


|| Jenkintown 


Kutztown 
Lancaster 
Latrobe 
Lewisburg 
Lincoln Univ 


Slippery Rock..... 
State College...... 
Swarthmore ...... 
oc VELIGMOCR CORIO. 22 00000000 cccene 

. Washington & Jefferson College.... 


Villanova 
Washington 


.-Cedar Crest College.. 
-Muhlenberg College.... 
. Lebanon 
-.Geneva College............ 
-Lehigh University ‘ 
-Moravian College and Theo 


State Teachers College.... 
. Ursinus 
.College 
. Lafayette 
.State Teachers College 


iehesee eases llege 
....Gettysburg College. . 
. .. Setor 
. «Thiel 


.Juniata College... 
. Indiana 
..Beaver College........ 


.St. Vincent 
-Bucknell 
. Lincoln 
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Institution 


President 








Pennsylvania 


Valley College........... 


ogical 
Sel iT . 
M ivian ina ( ege fo! 
Women 


State Teachers College aon 
Academy of the New Church....... 
Bryn Mawr College. 
California State Teachers College... 
Dickinson College........ 


WUE. Gs cr cc este ca cnecccesnes 
Crozer Theological Seminary...... 
. Pennsylvania Military College....... 
College of Chestnut H 
.State Teachers College 


College. . , 
Misericordia. 
College. ... 


State Teachers College 
College 
Mercyhurst College 

Ville Maria OCallem@e....cccccccccccess 
Hill College 


College.... 


Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Immaculata College 


state 


Teachers College..... 


State Teachers College — 
Franklin & Marshall College........ 
College.... 
University. . 
University 


State Teachers College ae 
Pennsylvania State College......... 
Swarthmore College 


-Harvey A. 


-Sister Maria 
-L. P. Hill 
-Paul G. Chandler 
.N. E. McClure 
-Sister Mary Pierre 


.L. H. 


. Sister M. 


. Weir C. 
. Felix Morley 


.. John 
.E. V. Stanford 


.. Levering Tyson 
.Clyde A. Lynch 


M. M. Pearce 
.Clement C. Williams 
.W. N. Schwarze 


Heath 
Andruss 
George de Charms 


Edwin J. 


--Marion E. Park 


Robert M. Steele 


-- Fred P. Corson 


Paul S. Havens 
James H. Franklin 
Frank K. Hyatt 
Kostka 


Wm. Mather Lewis 
Joseph F. Noonan 
Van Houten 
Baugher 

de Sales 


A. C. 


Preston 
Joseph J. Wehrle 


.H. W. A. Hanson 


J. A. W. Reeves 

George H. Rowley, 
Acting 

Ketler 


Charles C. Ellis 
Francis J. Furey 
Le Roy A. King 
Raymon Kistler 


vs Quincy A. W. Rohrbach 


T. A. Distler 


.. Alfred Koch 
.. Arnaud C. Marts 
. Walter L. Wright 


Lock Haven........State Teachers College .John G. Flowers 
Loretto .. St. Francis College ...John P. J. Sullivan 
Mansfield .State Teachers College . Willis E. Pratt 
Meadville -Allegheny College. .Wm. P. Tolley 
Millersville ..+.-state Teachers College .. Landis Tanger 
New Wilmington..Westminster College -eeeeeeeee. Robert F. Galbreath 
Philadelphia . Drexel Institute of Technology......Parke R. Kolbe 
Philadelphia ..Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning eeeeeeee+es-Abraham A, Neuman 
Philadelphia ..Hahnemann Medical College........Joseph S. Conwell 
Philadelphia . Jefferson Medical College .William Harvey Per- 
kins 
Philadelphia ..-La Salle College.. ca seeececeeeeeee Brother Emilian 
Philadelphia ...Philadelphia College of Osteopathy. .Edgar 0. Holden, Dean 
Philadelphia .. Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
Oe ee 
Philadelphia .. St. Joseph’s College .. Thomas J. Love 
Philadelphia ..Temple University . Robert Livingston 
Johnson 
Philadelphia ..University of Pennsylvania .... Thomas 8. Gates 
Philadelphia . Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania .Ellen C. Potter, 
Acting 
| Pittsburgh .Carnegie Institute of Technology...R. E. Doherty 
Pittsburgh ....... Duquesne University.... .Raymond V. Kirk 
Pittsburgh .Mount Mercy College................Mother M. Irenaeus 
Dougherty 
Pittsburgh .Pennsylvania College for Women... Herbert L. Spencer 
Pittsburgh -University of Pittsburgh .John G. Bowman, 
Chancellor 
Reading .......++. Albright College.. .Harry V. Masters 
Rosemont .........Rosemont College ik dheeeceenee Mother Mary Cleophas 
eee Marywood College. ............ce0e0- Mother M. Marcella 
Scranton ..University of Scranton..........+. Brother E. Leonard 
Selinsgrove ..Susquehanna University ..G. Morris Smith 
Shippensburg .State Teachers College..... .A. L. Rowland 


‘John A, Entz 


Ralph D. Hetzel 
W. Nason 


Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison 


..Paul R. Stewart 
.Charles 8S. Swope 






















































































Hartsville .... 


Vermillion 
Yankton 


Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Clarksville .... 
Cleveland 
Cookeville 
Greeneville 
Harrogate 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Jackson 


Knoxville .... 
Knoxville .... 
Lebanon 





SE GE, a de nseacconen 


Rapid City....... 


eacemine Lincoln Memorial University. 
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.South Dakota State School of Mines. Joseph P. 


Tusculum College. . a 
..S. W. McClelland 


. James T. Warren 
..C. C. Sherrod 

.. Knoxville College. . ee SF 

.. The University of Tennessee. .James D. Hoskins 
Cumberland University..............Ernest L. Stockton 


Carson-Newman College... 


City Institution President 
Rhode Island 
Kingston .. Rhode Island State College..........Carl Raymond Wood 
ward 
Providence .-Brown University. ..Henry M. Wriston 
Providence . Providence College. .John J. Dillon 
Providence . Rhode Island College of Education. .Lucius A. Whipple 
Providence ....... Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences............/ A. W. Claflin 
South Carolina 
Charleston «The Citadel eT ee Tere Chas. P. Summerall 
Charleston ...... . oe Jollege of Charleston. -Harrison Randolph 
Charleston -»Medical College of the ‘State of 
South Carolina.. ‘ . Robert Wilson 

er The Clemson Agric ultural College. -Robert Franklin Poole 
Clinton -+seePresbyterian College................ William P. Jacobs 
Columbia er I ee - R. Higgins 
Columbia .... -. Benedict College. . J. Starks 
Columbia ......... Columbia College. . se + Caldwell Guilds 
Columbia ......... University of South Carolina. err J. R. McKissick 
Ee Erskine College.....................Robert C. Grier 
Gn nscctcectaa Limestone College...................R. C. Granberry 
Greenville ........ Furman University..................3. L. Plyler 
Greenwood Lander College. ..........scccccceeeedOhn Marvin Rast 


seeeesee O. Sylvester Green 


ll 


Newberry -.Newberry College.. ‘ -James C. Kinard 
Orangeburg .......Claflin College....... asssvcceced. Ba Mendeieh 
Orangeburg .......State Agric ultural and “Mec hanical 

College ... jcenees --+eM. F. Whittaker 
Rock Hill... . Winthrop College. Tere eT TT 
Spartanburg wo. Converse College. . Edward M. Gwathmay 
Spartanburg ..Wofford College. ‘a .Henry N. Snyder 
Sumter Morris College ........ccccccces J. P. Garrick 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen -.Northern State Teachers College...N. E. Steele 
Brookings .-South Dakota State College of 

Agriculture & Mechanic Arts....Lyman E. Jackson 
Huron --Huron College . ~-s-e.Ge0. F. McDouga 
Madison -+e+eEastern State Nor mal Se shool. ante Lowry 
Mitchell -+-Dakota Wesleyan U niversity. . a6 6ae ‘ocean H. Edge 


Connoily 


Sioux Falls........Augustana College...... ..Clemens M. Granskou 
Sioux Falls........ Sioux Falls College................. Barrett Lowe 
Spearfish ..........Black Hills Teachers College .E. C. Woodburn 
Springfield ........ Southern State Normal School .W. A. Thompson 


.-University of South Dakota........I. D. Weeks 
-Yankton College..............-.....3- L. MeCorison, Jr 
Tennessee 
.King College. . a -- Thomas P. Johnston 
lu niversity of Chattanooga -.+»»Archie M. Palmer 
-Austin Peay Normal Sc hool.. cooccccs de F. Clamten 
..Bob Jones College -.Bob Jones 
.. Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. eseee Everett Derryberry 


pe GUNN 60.0 sccccesecssecess Richard E. Womack 
..-Lane College. . eT eTeTT ee = 
. Union University. .John J. Hurt 


Madison College...Madison College..............+0- E. A. Sutherland 
Maryville .........Maryville College...................Ralph Waldo Lloyd 
McKenzie .-Bethel College................+.0.-.m- K. Reagin 
EE 6ccd0scactnnn » 6sc0ctecsaecenden caged Charles E. Diehl! 
PED nackeseskn «cccccsiocenseueees Richard C. Jones 
Milligan College...Milligan College....................C- E. Burns 
Murfreesboro ......State Teachers College..............Q. M. Smith 
Murfreesboro ......Tennessee College. .............se00. Merrill D. Moore 
Nashville .Fisk University..................... Thomas E. Jones 
Nashville ......... __. George Peabody College er S. C. Garrison 
Nashville ..Searritt College. . ie a .. Jesse Lee Cuninggim 
Nashville . Tennessee Agricultural a Indus- 

trial State College................W. J. Hale 
Nashville -. Vanderbilt University...............0. ©. Carmichael 
Sewanee ---University of the South.............Alexander Guerry 


City Institution 

Texas 
Abilene ...........Abilene Christian College.......... 
Abilene ........00. Hardin-Simmons University......... 
Abilene ...........-McMurry College........ , 
Alpine ............Sul Ross State Teachers Cc sliene. a 
Austin .-Samuel Huston College . 
RUNEIM «cc cccceces St. Edward’s University........... 
Austin .-Tillotson College. 
Austin -The University ot Texas. 
TD. « nedseeseane Mary Hardin-Baylor College... beeanes 
Brownwood ....... Daniel Baker College. . 
Brownwood ....... Howard Payne College. 


Canyon 


College St: stien. oo 


Commerce 
Dallas 
Denton 


Denton 


|. eer 


Fort Worth 
Fort Worth 
Georgetown 
BN ncckccse 
Huntsville 


Jacksonville 


Kingsville 





.. West Texas State Teachers C ollege 

Agricultural & Mechanical College 
of Texas. R 

-. East Texas St: ate Teachers Colleg re 

--Southern Methodist University 

North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege , : 

-Texas State Cc eilese tor ‘Wemen n 

-Texas College of Mines and 
Metallurgy Sard 

Texas Christian University. 

Texas Wesleyan College.. 

Southwestern University 

.-The Rice Institute.. 

..Sam Houston State Teachers Col 

DS <ccusdessebsdenhes 406006600. 

.Jacksonville College 

. Texas College of Arts & Industries 


Sree Texas Technological College 
Marshall -.Bishop College.. 
Marshall ..Wiley College. 


Nacogdoches 


College ROR ie ee Pee 
Prairie View.......Prairie View State College......... 
San Antonio.......Incarnate Word College..... nee 
San Antonio.......Our Lady of the Lake College. . 
San Antonio ..St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio.......University of San Antonio ....... 
San Marcos........Southwest Texas State Teachers 
ES fnte foe Rha eereccss dee 
Sherman -Austin College. ee pore 
Tyler .--Texas College.... iceeneweweee 
Waco -+«eee-Baylor University..... 
Waxahachie ....... Trinity University 
Utah 
Logan ..Utah State Agricultural College. . 
Provo .... .-..Brigham Young University 
Salt Lake City. ... College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasat« h 
Salt Lake City....University of Utah...... 
Vermont 
Bennington ....... Bennington College.......... 
Burlington .-Trinity College ..... ee 
Burlington ....... University of Vermont ‘and State 
Agricultural College 
Castleton ..State Normal School... 
PED ccconanaaed State Normal School.... 
Middlebury .-Middlebury College......... 
Northfield .-Norwich University......... aeaniia 
Winooski Park.....St. Michael’s College................ 
Virginia 


Alexandria 
Ashland 
Blacksburg 


| Lynchburg ... 


.-Stephen F 


Austin St: ate Teac here 


. Virginia Theological Seminary 
.Randolph-Macon College...... 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute.... 


Bridgewater .. Bridgewater College........... - 
Charlottesville ....University of Virginia............... 
Emory .........-.-Emory & Henry College............ 
Farmville .........State Teachers College......... 
Fredericksburg ....Mary Washington College........ 
Hampden-Sydney ..Hampden-Sydney College... yi 
Hampton cM TRUUETEMOR, 6000 cccccccccccee 
Harrisonburg su SIU: 60s ne cesccccccccs 
Hollins College... SD SRE cdo vcevccvcceccccones 
Lawrenceville ..... St. Paul Normal and Industrial 

DE cctheieeeedes andes sown 
Lexington .«+eVirginia Military Institute......... 
Lexington ........ Washington & Lee ee auneatedia 
Lynchburg .. ..-Lynchburg College.. 


..-Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


. Clifford 


....John M 


vie Eh 


.Edgar G 


.Chas. E 


ee 
. Theo 


Mor 
Wi 


Don 
W 


H 
R. 


.Frank L. Turt 


-H. W. Morel 
.S. F. Lisews 
.Mary E 
. Homer 


yr. & 


Tr. H. Hart 


. Thomas H. Tay 


J. A. Hill 

..T. O. Waltor 
.Sam H. Wh 
..Umphrey Le 


coe @ 
.Louis H. Hu 
D. M 
M. E. Sad 
.Law Sone 
J. W. Bergir 


Edgar Odell I 


O. N. 
Claude R 
J. I N 


Shaver 
M 


Joseph J. R 
W I 


Webste 
Mar I 


Lew 


is 


Sister 


Paul ¢ P 
Acting 
Ermo H 
Donald W 
D 


Mc 
. Paul 
Thor 
James H. Pett 


4. C. Za 


J. Earl Mor 


.Julian A. B 
. Paul H 


Bow! 
John Llioy 1 Ne 
J. N. Hillmar 
Jarman 
Morgan |! ( 
Malcolm S. M 
S. P. Duke 
Bessie C. Rand 
J. A. Russell 
Kilt 
Supt. 
Francis P 
B. 
Henley 








.. Stanley E. Gr 
Brar 


Gordon G. Sing 


McConr 


Wiggir 


Mood) 


Gamn 


Gaine 
Montgome 
J 


alr 


tie 


e 


C j 


T 
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City Institution President City Institution President 
; rg . Virginia Theological Seminary and Milwaukee ........State Teachers College -Frank E. Baker 
; College : 0066 We. Eb ae Pee OO ae Nashotah House........ -E. J. M. Nutter 
{ rg Virginia State College for Negroes..John M. Gandy Oshkosh ..........State Teachers College -Forrest R. Polk 
: eee State Teachers College at Radford.. David W. Peters Platteville ........State Teachers College -Asa M. Royce 
MONG .ccccecs Medical College of Virginia . William T. Sanger Plymouth .........Mission House College - Paul Grosshuesch 
weal . ..ssane University of Richmond .F. W. Boatwright PN Sa nedceesaken repos Silas Evans 
mie . ssecced Virginia Union University .J. M. Ellison River Falls........ State Teachers College ...J. H. Ames 
im .»Roanoke College -Chas. J. Smith Stevens Point......State Teachers College............ Wm. C. Hausen 
Q a Mary Baldwin College L. Wilson Jarman Superior ...... eee State Teachers College ..C. W. Smith, Acting 
Sweet Briar...ccees Sweet Briar College - Watertown ...-Northwestern College _Erwin E. Kowalke 
Williamsburg .College of W m & Mar John Stewart Bryan Waukesha ..-Carroll College .G. T. Vander Lugt 
t West De Pere......St. Norbert College B. H. Pennings 
: Washington | Whitewater State Teachers College .C. M. Yoder 
Western Washington College of Wyoming 
Education tikcedsadeensci. a ae 
Eastern Washington College of Laramie University of Wyoming ..James Lewis Morrill 
Education . Ralph E. Tieje 
ge Place Walla Walla ¢ ee .George W. Bowers 
irg Central Washingt College of Possessions 
Educatior . Rob’t E. McConnell 
St. Martin’s College Lambert Burton College, Alaska. ...Universit f Alaska -Charles E. Bunnell 
in .State College of Washington....... Ernest O. Holland Honolulu, Hawaii... Universit f Haw . David L. Crawford 
Seattle .Seattle Pacific College .Charles H. Watson Dumaguete, Phil- 
ttle .University of Washington Lee Paul Sieg ippine Islands...Silliman | ersity . Arthur L. Carson 
t Gonzaga University .Leo J. Robinson Manila, Philip- _ 
c, ot ae od Holy Names ¢ lege Sister M. Elizabeth pine Islands.....De I 5 e ( ege . Brother Xavier 
Clare Manila, Philip- 
G , Whitworth ¢ eve _. Frank F. Warret pine Islands.....May Institute of Te ogy .Tomas Mapua 
ma College of Puget S .Edward H. Todd Manila, Philip- ; 
- Walla Whitman College Wallies & Bouts pine Islands.....! ppine Normal § _R. K. Gilmore, Supt. 
Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands.....University of the | ppines .B. M. Gonzalez 
West Virginia Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico..... Universit f Puerto R _Rafael Menendez 
Athens Concord State Teachers College J. Frank Marsh Ramos 
Bethar .Bethany College pecese W. H. Cramblet San Germar Poly Ins Puerto 
Bluefield . Bluefield State Teachers College Henry Lake Dickason R Jarvis S. Morris 
le Buckhannon .West Virgir Wesleyan College....Wallace B, Fleming 
Charleston .Morris Harvey College.. ue .Leonard Riggleman 
Elkins . .Davis & Elkins College.............R. T. L. Liston Canada 
Fairmont .Fairmont State Teachers College.... John W. Pence 
Lienattie Glenville Mints Denchics Collane 8. G. Rohrboush Antigonish, N. S..St. | s Xavier I sity D. J. MacDonald 
Harpers Ferry Storer College _H. T. McDonald Charlottetown, 
Huntington Marshall College.............. James E. Allen P, E. I...........St. Dunstan’s College. ..........-+++ }. A. Murphy 
Institute West Virginia State College _John W. Davis Edmonton, Alta.. .l ¢ t f Albe . Robert Newton, Acting 
Montgomery West Virginia Institute of Tecl Fredericton, 
: nology E. S. Maclin i Diadwesdes xcenk ersit f New B . Norman A. M. 
Morgantowr West Virginia University .Charles E. Lawall MacKenzie 
Philipy .Alderson-Broaddus Cx Neg .John Wesley Elliott Halifax, N. 8......Dalhousie University................ Carleton Stanley 
g , — . Halifax, N. S......Halifax Ladies ¢ eve ..E. Florence Blackwood 
' .Salem College oe S. Orestes Bond . : “ 
Shepherdstown ....Shepherd State Teachers College W. H. S. White Halifax, N. S......University of King’s College A. Stanley Walker 
West Liberty .West Liberty State Teachers Col Hamilton, Ont McMaster University................ Se. 2. Gilmour 
lege ‘ Paul N. Elbin Kingston, Ont.....Queen’s Universit ..R. C. Wallace 
Lennoxville, Que...Bishop’s University ; .A. H. McGreer 
London, Ont.......University of Western Ontario .Wm, Sherwood Fox 
Wisconsin Montreal, Que.....Loyola College. ...........ssseeceees E. M. Brown 
Montreal, Que. ....McGill University. ...............e«+ Frank Cyril James 
a Mee Terre Lawrence College mia .++++e. Thomas N. Barrows Montreal, Que. ...Université de Mo . Arthur Vallee 
\ ] .Northland College.... w+eeeeeeed, D, Brownell Ottowa, Ont University of Ottawa ....G,. Marchand 
8 Beloit -Beloit College........... rasene Ottawa, Ont. sf rsity of Ottawa Normal School. René Lamoureux 
el Claire . State Teachers College ...W. R. Davies Quebec, Que.......Laval Universit .Camille Roy 
Crosse .seeeState Teachers College .Rexford 8. Mitchell Quebec, Qué ..Ursuline Colleg .Mother St. Clotilde 
TOMES occcccy VEE QO. cc ceccccvesseses« Mother M. Engelberta St. Joseph, N. B...St. Joseph’s Universit n0csccee ht, SU OMEED 
Edgewood Te ers Colleg f the Saskatoon, Sask....University of Saskat van.........James S. Thomson 
t Sacred Heart Sister Rose Catherin« Toronto, Ont.......University of Toront occccall. O. Ga 
d Madison .......... University of Wisconsin .Clarence A. Dykstra Toronto, Ont......Upper Canada College............ T. W. L. MacDermot 
. ee shebbes The Stout Institute . Burton E. Nelson Toronto, Ont.......Victoria Universit .«e... Walter T. Brown 
. I «seeeeeeMilton College ..-.3. G. Meyer Truro, N. S........Nova Scotia Agricultural College...C. Eric Boulden 
M e¢ -Alverno Teachers College Mother M. Stanislaus Vancouver, B, C...University of British Columbia..... Leonard S, Klinck 
. See Marquette University .Raphael C. McCarthy Winnipeg, Mar University of Manitob .Sidney E. Smith 
M kee -++-+Milwaukee-Downer College ..Lucia R. Briggs Winnipeg, Mar SN I os 5 0:0. 0.0 cc gen W. C. Graham 
BOP sicstece Mount Mary College..... .Edw. A. Fitzpatrick Wolfville, N. S....Acadia Ur rsits .F. W. Patterson 














SECTION XIII 


PRESIDENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Institution 


President 





City 
Alabama 
Boaz -Snead Junior College Joseph Warren Broyles 
Huntsville --Oakwood Junior College .J. L. Moran 
Jasper ... Walker Junior College C. A. Jesse 
Marion --+-+Marion Institute eee = Cl 
Normal .+. State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute iihndtedenbiindawed J. F. Drake 
St. Bernard ecceent. Bernard OCollege.............; Boniface Seng 
Tuscaloosa -Stillman Institute A. L. Jackson 
Wadley Southern Union College Ross E. Ensminger 
Arizona 
hoo TEC OTe Phoenix Junior College . FE. W. Montgomery 
Thatcher Gila Junior College...... Monroe H. Clarke 
Arkansas 
Beebe Junior Agricultural College of 
Central Arkansas B. E. Whitmore 
Conway scoccoCOMtral College... .cccccccccccccces.O. J. Wade 
El Dorado.......-El Dorado Junior GRD ccccceced J. I. McClurkin 
Fort Smith........Fort Smith Junior College..........J. W. Ramsey 
Little Rock -Dunbar Junior College . ....John H. Lewis 
Little Rock........Little Rock Junior College.........J. A. Larson 
Magnolia ........ . Agricultural & Mechanical College..C. A. Overstreet 
Russellville -Arkansas Polytechnic Colleg« J. W. Hull 
California 
Arlington col@ Blorse Gamlese ccccccccccccces E. E. Cossentine 
Auburn ........-Placer Junior College............. Ernest E. Oertel, Dean 
Azusa ++eeeeeeeeCitrus Junior College 50068 F. S. Hayden 
Bakersfield ........Bakersfield Junior College.... .Grace V. Bird 
Belmont ..-College of Notre Dame . Sister Helen Bernardine 
ROMO « cccccoses Armstrong College..................J. Evan Armstrong 
Berkeley ..+--Williams Junior College........... J. W. Hopkins 
Brawley ....-Brawley Junior College .Percy E. Palmer, Prin 
cipal 
Coalinga .......0. Coalinga Junior College .T. A. Ellestad 
Compton eceeeeCompton Junior College............ O. Scott Thompson 
Deep Springs .».Deep Springs Junior College Armand W. Kelly, 
Director 
El Centro.........Central Junior College..............G@uy A. Weakley, Prin- 
cipal 
Fullerton -++++Fullerton Junior College. . . Frederick T. Chamber 
lin 
Glendale ..++«Glendale Junior College............George H. Geyer, D 
rector 
Hollister ..........San Benito County Junior College..James P. Davis, Prin 
cipal 
Kentfield .«eeeMarin Junior College...............4- C. Olney 
Lancaster .+++-Antelope Valley Junior Colleg .David J. Roach 


Long Beach.. 
Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles. . 
Los 
Marysville 
Menlo Park... 
Modesto 
Modesto 
Oakland 
Oceanside ... 
Ontario 
Pasadera 
Pomona 
Porterville 
Reedley 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
Salinas 


«+ eee Modesto 


- +++. Pasadena 
e eee! OMONA 

wees? Orterville 
. eee. meedley Junior College............. 
eee Rtiverside Junior College............ 
~eeeemacramento Junior College.......... 
...-. Salinas Evening Junior College 


-+++» Long Beach Junior College......... 
++++eHolmby College 
-+++.Los Angeles City College. . 
Angeles..... 


-»-Los Angeles Pacific College........ 


coco t UDG Junfor Colleme....cccccccccs 
«+«++Menlo School and Junior College 
.++»Modesto Evening Junior College 


I TO, sé cccavecuce 
Concordia 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College. . 


.-California College 


««eChaffey Junior College............. 
Junior 
Junior 


College 
Sdn bcen cocnes 
Junior College.......... 


_ Lowry 
_W 


. Theodore 


.Helen 


John L, Lounsbury 
Frederica de Laguna 
Rosco C. Ingalls 

C. Dorr Demeray 
Pedro Osuna 

S. Howard 

M. Pugh 
Dwight C. Baker 
Brohm 
Ralph I. Hale, 


of Schools 


Supt. 


Gardiner W. Spring 
.John W. 


Harbeson 

J. E. Walker 

B. H. Grisemer, Supt 
J. O. MeLaughlir 
Arthur G. Paul 
R. E. Rutledge 
E. Ward, Prin 
cipal 


City Institution 

ee -Salinas Junior College..... 

San Bernardino...San Bernardino Valley Union 
ee 

San Diego San Diego Junior College 

San Diego .San Diego Vocational Junior Co 
lege eeccece sees 

San Francisco.....Cogswell Polytechnical College 


San Francisco Lick-Wilmerding-Lux Schools 
San Francisco....San Francisco Junior College. . 
San Jose San Jose District Junior College 
San Luis Obispo..San Luis Obispo Junior College 
San Mateo.........San Mateo Junior College... 
Santa Ana.........Santa Ana Junior College... 
Santa Maria......Santa Maria Junior College 
Santa Monica......Santa Monica Junior College 
Santa Rosa........Santa Rosa Junior College 
PT scseseend Stockton Junior College...... 


Susanville 
Taft 
Upland 


.+++.eLassen Junior College....... 
~eeeeeeeTaft Junior College....... 
..Beulah College 


Ventura -+++e-Ventura Junior College... 
Visalia Visalia Junior College.... 

Colorado 
Den' . Voeational College, Inc 
Denver ..--.Colorado Woman's College.. 
Grand Junction....Mesa College 


Hesperus 
Lamar 


Pueblo . 
Trinidad 


Bloomfield 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 
New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 


Thompson 
Waterbury 
West Hartf 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Washington 
Washington 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Babsor 
Daytona 


Jacksonville 


St. 


Park 
Beach... Bethune 


Augustine 


.Fort Lewis Branch, Colorado State 
College of Agriculture 

..The Junior College of Sez:theastern 
Colorado 

Pueblo Junior College 


. Trinidad State Junior ¢ exe 
Connecticut 
St. Thomas Seminary 


..«--Junior College of Connecticut 
..-Hillyer Junior College 
..-Morse Junior 

Junior College of Commerce 

Junior College of Physical 
.....-Larson Junior College....... 
«»++.-New Haven Y.M.C.A. College 
....-New London Junior Colleg« 
ococe MaPOG Junior Oollege.........0.0- 
ere Post Junior College of Commerce 
rd ....Hartford Junior College 


College 


District of Columbia 


Chase Junior College. . 
Junior 


Chevy 


-Columbia College 


-.«.-The Columbus University Junior 
College ners 
seeeee Fairmont Junior College ‘ 
Georgetown Visitation Junior Co 
lege 
-Gunston Hall 
Holton-Arms Junior College 
...--Immaculata Junior College 
.+++«+»Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc....... 
.+++Mount Vernon Seminary ‘ 
err National University Junior College 
coeeee Geo. Washington Junior Collegs 


Florida 


.Webber College 

Cookman College 

.Edward Waters College 

.Florida Normal and Industrial Ir 
stitute 
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Therapy 


James 


Horace 


Samue 
Harry 

George 
Lawret 


Richard 


Mary I 


Harry 


Grace 


Marjor 
George 
Josef ¢ 
Wm. ( 


E I 
J W 


ie I 
W. LI 


' 








eee 


a ener nn ROO ta 





Serasota .....+----Ringling School of Art . 
West Palm Beach.Palm Beach Junior College...... 
Georgia 
us ....Georgia Southwestern College..... 
4 ta Atlanta Junior College ‘ 
Augusta Junior College of Augusta.......... 
Barnesville .Gordon Military College............ 
Carrollton ... West Georgia College.......... 
Cochran .Middle Georgia College..... 
OTE cccccccece ee GN, 0 hc 66.00606000466060 
onega .North Georgia College.. 
iglas .South Georgia College.............. 
| klin Springs Emmanuel College ° 
Milledgeville ..Georgia Military College........... 
Mount Vernon..... trewton-Parker Institute......... 
man Park..... Norman Junior College......... 
Oxford »Emory At Oxford 
Gar ~Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Junior (¢ 
Savannah -Armstrong Junior College........ 
T I .Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College 
\ sta ia mory Junior College 
Waleska .. -Reinhardt College....... 
Young Harris ung Harris College............ 
Idaho 
Boise .............- boise Junior College.... 
Coeur d'Alene North Idal Junior College 
Pocatello . University of Idaho, Southern 
Branch wae 
Rexburg Ricks College 
Illinois 
( inville Blackburn College * 
( gC -Austin Evening Junior College 
‘ ago Carl Schurz Evening Junior College 
( g Englewood Evening College 
( Ago -Chicago Junior College 
g Herzl Junior College 
( rrr er Morgan Park Junior College 
( igo -North Park College...... 
( g -School of Domestic Arts and Sci 
ences 
\ ago .Woodrow Wilson Junior College... 
( igo -Wright Junior College........... 
Lice -- Morton Junior College...... 
I Elgin Academy and Junior College 
] SM ccicceun Evanston Collegiate Institute..... 
{ Monticello College 
Ha .Thornton Township Junior Col 
et , -- Joliet Junior College.............. 
ange.. -Lvons Township Junior College.... 
I Forest Ferry Hall Junior College 
I e La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College peneeee 
! er oTBORE }4OONIRIBs 00.00 cscdéccv cece 
Mt. Carroll .-Frances Shimer Junior College 
P Ridge Maine Township Junior College 
5 BIG cccevess Springfield Junior College.......... 
W nt ..St. Joseph’s College 
Vilmette -Mallinkrodt College 
Indiana 
s Ancilla Domini College ee 
\ Wayne........Concordia College. .........0+esccees 
u eee occ GD 6 bn Hic nee coc vavee 
K no ,. «»-Kokomo Junior College........... 
nes . Vincennes University Junior Col 
lege 
Iowa 
Albia -Albia Junior Oollege.............. 
field -Bloomfield Junior College......... 


City 


’etersburg 


PRESIDENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Institution 


.St. Petersburg Junior College 


I 

L 

S 
- Jonathan 
J 

I 

J 


R. L. 
- Paul Carroll 


. Eugene B 


>. Robert 


. William 


-William E 


. Clarence 


-Frank A, 
.Wm. D 


. Mother M 


-Donald 0. 





Peyton Jacob 


-G. M. Sparks 
Eric W. Hardy 
J. E. Guillebeau 


S. Ingram 

. H. Browning 

C. Olliff 

C. Rogers 
. M. Thrash 

’. L. Aaror 

. H. Jenkins 
Robinsor 


Roach, Di 
Executive 


(;,eorge Ss 


vision 


re C. Bellingrath 


J. Thomas Askew 
..G. H. King 

4. Hollis Edens 
.W. M. Bratton 


T. Jack Lance 


Chaffee 
Orrin E. Lee 


.J. R. Nichols, Exec 


Dean 

.Hyvrum Wilkins Man 
waring 

.William M. Hudson 
C. L. MacCallum, 
Dear 


Matthew L. 
Dean 
Wm. H. Johnson 
Dorph Brown, Dean 
Albert G. Dodd, Dean 


-Algoth Ohlson 
Mrs. M. Mehlig, Dire« 
tor 


John A. Bartky, Dean 
W. H. Conley, Dean 
P. MacLean 
Earl G. Leinbach 
T. Otmann Firing 
George Irwin Rohr 


bough 


McVey 
Lee Jordan 
toss Holt, Dean 

Eloise R. Tremain 


Jensen 
Copeland 
Bro 


A. CO. 


.T. R. Foulkes 


Mother M 
Dominic 
Mother 


Barbara 
Limacher 
Ignata 


Therese 
Ottomar Krueger 
Herbert S. Jones 


-Hurd Allyn Drake 


.Walter A. Davis 


Smith, 
Dean 
Phe 


Carlstedt, Dean 


Keenan, Dean 
Fitzgerald, 


President City 
. Robert B. Reed Boone 
.Verman Kimbrough Britt 
-John I. Leonard 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids.. 
Centerville 


Chariton 
Clarinda 
Clinton 


Creston 


Des Moines 
Des Moines.... 


Elkader ....... 


Emmetsburg .. 


Estherville 


Hopkinton ... 
Independence 


Lamoni 
Maquoketa 
Marshalltown .. 
Mason City... 
Muscatine 
Orange City... 
Osceola 
Ottumwa 


Red Oak... 


Sheldon ...... 


Tipton 
Washington 
Waukon ...... 
Webster City.. 


Arkansas City 
Yhanute ...... 


.--+- Burlington 


. +». Centerville 


.»+».-Muscatine J 


Institution 


Boone Junior College 
Britt Public Junior ¢ ege 


Junior College 
.»--Mount Merey Junior College 


Chariton Junior College 


Junior College.......... 
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President 





.-J. R. Thorngren, Dean 


-L. J. Thies, 
Schools 
-Robert White, Jr. 
.Sister Mary Maura 


Supt. of 


E. W. Fannon, Supt. 
of Schools 
..-F. A. Lunan, Dean 


Herbert L. Glynn 


- Mother M. Paul Carrico 


Clarinda Junior College............. 

Mount St. Clare College and Acad 
emy 

Creston Junior College 


. Dowling College... 


.---Grand View College..............++ 
Eagle Grove...... 


Eagle Grove Junior College...... 
..».Elkader Junior College............ 
-++Emmetsburg Junior College.... 


.+»++Estherville Junior College.......... 
Forest City....... 
Fort Dodge....... 


Waldorf College........ 


-Fort Dodge Junior College........ 
coco k@mO® CORIGMR. .c.cecs 


.+.+-Independence Junior College..... 
Iowa Falls........ 


Ellsworth Junior 


-Graceland College 


....»Maquoketa Junior College... 


.-+Marshalltown Junior College.... 


..+. Mason City Junior College 
inior 
. Northwestern Junior College 


College 


Junior College 


Heights 


.. Osceola 
-. Ottumwa 


Red Oak Public Junior ( lege 
..-Sheldon Junior College 
Tipton Junior College 


Junior College. 
Junior College 
City 


Washington 
.... Waukon 
.... Webster 


Junior College 


Kansas 


. Arkansas City Junior Col 
.--Chanute Junior College 


a 
5 
® 














College han 


co) re 


os C. DeKock, 
.Harland W. Mead 





... Burton R. Jones, Supt. 


of Schools 
-J. J. Boylan 
Alfred C. Nielsen 


C. L. McDowell 
George Manus 

...D. L. Hempstead 
Warner Kirlin, Dean 
J. L. Rendahl 
Harris Dickey, Dean 
.A. H. Volle 


F. E. Mueller, Dean 
Orlando C. Kreider, 
Dean 


...George N. Briggs 


E. L. Miller, Dean 


...B. R. Miller 


.James Rae 

. Willetta Strahan, Dean 
. Jacob Heemstra 

.L. L. Hagie, Supt. 
Mother Mary Geraldine 


Upham 
..J. R. Inman 
.W. C. Jackman 


Supt. 


.B. K. Orr 
W. D. Wesselink, Dean 


Cc. E. St. John 


..W. W. Bass, Dean 


Coffeyville ..-Coffeyville Junior College .W. M. Ostenberg, Dean 
Dodge City..... ..Dodge City Junior Col R. C. Hunt, Dean 
El Dorado.... ..El Dorado Junior College ..Earl Walker, Dean 
Fort Scott.........Fort Scott Junior College .W. S. Davison, Dean 
Garden City...... G City J r ¢ g J. R. Joncs, Dean 
Haviland ...Friends Bible College .....Charles A. Beals 
 Baeneecacta St. Joseph’s (¢ g Military 
Academy scsi rsa sheenuee Terrence Moffatt 
Hesston Hesston College & Bible School.... Milo Franklin Kauff- 
man 
Highland Highland Junior College ...C. M. Rankin, Dean 
Hillsboro ........Tabor College..... ode Abraham E. Janzen 
Hutchinson Hutchinson Junior College ..C. M. Lockman, Dean 
Independence Independence Junior College ..E. R. Stevens, Dean 
Iola Iola Junior College ....R. H. Carpenter 
Kansas City. Kansas City Junior College........ 1. F. Wellemeyer 
Kansas City Western Universit Dan C. Matthews, 
Supt. 
McPherson Centr CD ssc abcs res cdvnmen Orville S. Walters 
Miltonvale Milt Wesley ( ege ©. Floyd Hester 
| re College f Paola .Mother Thomas Reich- 
ert 
Parsons Parsons Junior College .E. F. Farner, Dean 
Pratt Pratt Junior College H. B. Unruh 
WHER cccescces Sacred Heart Junior College .Leon A. MeNeill 
Winfield a, eee GI, oc ceocvasaececn Carl 8S. Mundinger 
Kentucky 
Ashland Ashland Junior Colleg« Arville Wheeler 
Campbellsville -Campbellsville College seecccees We. F. Jones 
Columbia ..+++- Lindsey Wilson Junior College..... Aaron P. White 
Hopkinsville ......Bethel Woman’s Colleg . Kenneth R. Patterson 
Jackson -+++-Lees Junior College -J. O. Van Meter 
London .Sue Bennett College Kenneth C. East 


Louisville 
Maple Mount.. 


| Nazareth ..... 


Nerinx 


Paducah ..... 
.-.+ePikeville 


Pikeville 
Pippapass 





.+-- Ursuline 


.-»»Mount St 


College 
Joseph 


..+. Nazareth Junior College and 
ae 
...Loretto Junior Colleg« 
«++ePaducah Junior College 
College 
.Caney Junior C 


Junior College..Sister M. 


. Woodrow W 


-Mother M. Roberta 
Christina, 


Dean 


. Sister Margaret 

Gertrude, Dean 
Mother M. Linus 
.R. G. Matheson, Jr., 
.A. A. Page, Acting 
Alien, 
Dean 
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City Institution President City Institution | 
St. Catherine......St. Catherine Junior College........Mother Mary Louis OO sscumenes Brainerd Junior College ..... Emil He 
St. Mary ........St. Mary’s College eoeesees Francis J. Jaglowicz Coleraine .........Itasca Junior College...............Joseph B 
Williamsburg .....Cumberland College.................James L. Creech Crosby ...+.-Crosby-Ironton Junior College Thomas W 
|} Duluth ...........Duluth Junior College..............R. D. Cl 
Ely ccscccn sc ee GUO GRUNER. ccscccccccccccce ce i 
Louisiana Eveleth ...........Eveleth Junior College.............0. H. G 
Faribault Saint Mary’s Hall ....... Margaret R 
Grand Coteau..... College of the Sacred Heart ......Mother M. Erskine Hibbing ..........Hibbing Junior College.............H. A. Dre 
Lafayette ...»De LaSalle Normal School Brother A. Ernest Mankato ....-Bethany Lutheran College 8S. C. Y¥ivis 
Lake Charles John McNeese Junior College of Rochester .........Rochester Junior College...........R. W. Godd 
Louisiana State University ... Rodney Cline, Dear St. Paul ...-Bethel Junior College Emery A 
Monroe ...........Northeast Junior College of Louisi Dear 
ana State University Cc. C. Colvert, Dean S%. Paul... ..cccoccOCOmeerGia Colleme... ..ccccccccccccce Martin G 
PD. nccdsn dee Hiccusdecctdceapedackadacths Tatum, Dear Tracy -+++-Tracy Junior College BE. H. 8 
Virginia ..........Virginia Junior College...... .... Floyd B. Moe 
Worthingtor Worthington Junior College Marvin ¢ I 


Maine De 





Houlton Ricker Junior Colleze Roy M. Hayes 
Kents Hill .-Kents Hill Junior College Edward W. Hinck« ee , 
Portland ........«Portland Junior Colleg: ...... Luther I. Bonney Mississippi 
Portland .. Westbrook Junior College...........Milton D. Proctor Brookhaves Whitworth Colles S sir I 
Vassalboro ......«Oak Grove Junior College R. E. Owen Clinton ...........Hillman College....... ..M. P. L. Be 
Decatur »+eeeeeee Kast Central Junior College L. O. Todd 
Edwards ...+.-S0uthern Christian Institute John Long 
Maryland Ellisville .........Jones County Junior College ..dames ( 
Balt , ‘ ' Goodman .........Holmes Junior College. . .R. M. B 
soa corneas - 1* , ——— —- = rl H Wil errr Gulf Park College.......... ..-. Richard G, ¢ 
———s sie neodore acetate . Mathiston .........Wood Junior College...... = Ed W 
son ae na as a ila : Co 
Baltimore Mt. St. Agnes Junior College ......Sister M. Placid ED wes nseee ae Sages Sune Catage. .< 
Gibsneattn = Chart Coll a — en Moorhead .........Sunflower Junior College...... Paul M. We 
atons eccesce aries olliege eccceccce coccee WeOtne ° season , ~ . “7 ar. 
: Newto ~+eeeeClarke M al College Ww. I 
Forest Glen...... -National Park College............ Roy T. Davis ee aesias yore “iy = eh R 
St. Mary’s City...St. Mary’s Female Seminary al . nie " a : 
. : ihe talline M. Adele Fr: Perkinston ...-Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior 
eT Sho wasas es bacens dele France I 4 
Poplarville ....... Pearl River Junior College R. I 
Raymond .........Hinds Junior College....... a a 
Massachusetts Scooba ............East Mississippi Junior College....J. M. 1 
Auburndale I 9 Suatee. Onl , wW . Senatobia ........Northwest Mississippi Junior Col 
aat eeeses ai S€ #vUn10 oOllege vu nsik 
> p 
Bostor Surdett Colleg. ‘ F Burdett ' lege setae seaseeesersesceseeeres — a I 
Bost Catenin Gabael “a err Summit -+++++eSouthwest Mississippi Junior Col 
OBTON .cccccecses né erlalr *nool ‘ owt lamberlain, 
Reelin WD i.nedusesetuecses sive J. M. Ker 
Bostor .«.--Chamberlayne Junior Collegs Theresa F. Leary Vicksburg -+++eeeAll Saints’ Episcopal College. . he ene 
‘ - R 
Dn caanceeens Chandler Schools : --Alan W. Furber " 
Bostor Ersl 3 Colleg Edith \ he ‘ — ene Copiah Lincoln Junior College... James M. I 
,0Oston oeees « ETSKING ollege ° ait richardson, 
ineedins West Point Mary Holmes Junior Colleg G 
Boston The Garland Schoo ....Gladys Beckett Jones 
Boston .«.+.Stratford School , ..«e+-Matthew Malloy : : 
Boston .Stuart School ....+++Beatrice L. Williams, Missouri 
Director P ; : 7 - 
Bradford ..........Bradford Junior College............Dorothy M. Bell Bolivar ...........Southwest Baptist College ---Courts Kea! 
> cates , ‘ 
Cambridge Cambridge Junior College ........Irving T. Richards, Boonville -+++-Kemper Military School 1. & 
Director Columbia ......--Christian Oolleme.......cccccscccse-de O M 
Dudley ...........Nichols Junior College.............James L. Conrad Columbia ........Stephens College..... . --..-James M. W 
Newton Center ...Mt. Ida Junior College........... William Fitts Carlson || Conception ....... Conception Junior College..........St : 
Pride’s Crossing ..Endicott Junior College ..e.-George O. Bierko« Concordia ........St. Paul’s College..................Albert J. ¢ 
Springfield ...... «Bay Path Institute of Commerce ...Charles F. Gaugh Flat River.........Junior College of Flat River -+2W. A 
Waltham ..+eeeThe Junior College of Middlesex Fulton ...........William Woods College ....- HM. L. Smitl 
University ....-C. Ruggles Smith Hannibal .........Hannibal-LaGrange Junior College..A. E. | 
Wellesley ......... Pine Manor Junior College.........Mrs. Marie W. Potter|| "beria .............Iberia Junior College.......... ...G. Byron Sn 
Worcester ........Becker College scecceeses Warren O. Lan Jefferson City.....Jefferson City Junior College....... Wade ©. } 
Worcester .«..-Worcester Junior College . ...W. Albert Lotz Joplin .. .....Joplin Junior College I ~ s 
Kansas City....... College of St. Teresa Sist M. 5 
Kansas City....... Kansas City Junior College........A. M. 5 
+ ws Kansas City ....-Lineoln Junior College H. O. ¢ 
Michigan Lexington .«.+.eWentworth Military Academy J. MacB 
Bay City..........Bay City Junior College...........George E. Butterfield F - : 
Dean Moberly ..........Moberly Junior College.............M. F. ] 
Big Rapids . Ferris Institute Junior College ....M. 8. Ward Monett see ee eres ce Monett Junior Colllege............ ~ = S 
Dearborn ..... Fordson Junior College . Kenneth M. MacLeod Nevada .......+00. Cottey Junior College for Women. .Marjorie Mit 
Dean St. Joseph........St. Joseph Junior College..........Nelle Blum 
: ~ ouis J > > i } ere ster { 
Flint .............Flint Junior College................W. §. Shattuck, Dean || St. Louis ....-.... Notre Dame Junior Colleg ae o 
Grand Rapids co ne GD. cnecccect coscccent A. F. Bukowski Pre NUON «++ eeeeee Trenton Junior College.........-. 8 M. Rissle 
Grand Rapids......Grand Rapids Junior College....... Arthur Andrews Warrenton ........Central Wesleyan College...........C0. A. Gt 
! Hancock ..........suomi College ......... ssecseeeee WV. K. Nikander 
Highland Park....Highland Park Junior College......George I. Altenburg, 
Dean Montana 
Ironwood .........Gogebic Junior College........... R. Ernest Dear. Dean ; 
Jackson ..........Jackson Junior College.............H. A. Steele, Supt. sillings . .-Billings Polytechnic Junior College.J. S. I 
Muskegon ..... --+»Muskegon Junior College...........A. G. Umbreit Great Falls....... Great Falls Junior College....... James | 
Piymowth ...cccce Presentation Junior College ...... Sister M. Annunciata icsocindae MCE Northern Montana College..........G. H. Vande 
Port Huron........Port Huron Junior College.........Thomas C. Simpson, Miles City .....Custer County Junior College ..G. H. Gloeg 


Acting Dean 
Spring Arbor......Spring Arbor Seminary & Junior | 
REND wes ciccbesatecssccscesnseeee a. Sen | Nebraska 


Hebron ...........Hebron Junior College ......... K. F. Welt 
Minnesota McCook ..........McCook Junior College.............F. L. Holmes 
RD ddneusdaaes College of Saint Mary .......... Sister Mary 
Albert Lea .......Albert Lea Junior College ........Clair Jordan, Dean Scottsbluff ....... Scottsbluff Junior College...........J. E. Shed 


-Austin Junior College .... ..+-R. I. Meland, Dean Peers lO Neer ie a 


Austin 
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City Institution President City Institution President 
Rio Grande ...... Rio Grande Junior College ....... R. Lloyd Pabst 
New Hampshire Tiffin .. -Tiffin University coccceel’. Je Miller 
Toledo . , .The Junior College of the Uni- 
London......-Colby Junior College.............+.H. Leslie Sawyer versity of Toledo ..++++»Raymond L. Carter 
ee Stoneleigh College........-..++e8- Richard D. Currier Urbana ...........Urbana Junior College..............Russell Eaton 
.Tilton Junior College .. ...... dames E. Coons 


Oklahoma 


New Jerse 
y Altus ............-Altus Junior College...............A. G. Steele 


The King’s College ..... ...+. Perey B. Crawford | Bacone err 8 8€3X96fClC Ul kl” eee W. W. Dolan, Dean 
‘ .The College of South Jersey .... Arthur E. Armitage Bartlesville ....... Bartlesville Junior College and 
ettstown ....- Centenary Junior College........... Robert J. Trevorrow High School ..eeeeePaul C. Norvell 
Immaculate Conception Junior Bristow ...........Bristow Junior College..............-E. H. Black 
College relay ... Sister N. Simplicia | Carnegie .........Carnegie Junior Collegé« .+.+++-B. F. Johnson 
tranch......Monmouth Junior College...........Edward G. Schlaefer, || Claremore ........ Oklahoma Military Academy........J. C. Hamilton 
Dean Duncan ..++.++-Dunean Junior College -++eeee+»Dion ©. Wood 
Morristown .......-Morris Junior College..... ....-Arthur 8. Platt El Reno “* El Reno Junior College veeeeeeeeesPaul R. Taylor 
eT ee Essex Junior College...........+.- Adolph M. Koch Frederick Tillman County Junior College ....W. F. Randle 
Newark .Newark Junior College David Bucharest  cccubeseu Kiowa County Junior College...... B. A. McElyea 
Newark Whitman Junior College Cecelia Kemberton Lawton ...........Cameron State Agricultural Col- 
Paterson ..-cccse College of Paterson..........sse0. Herbert S. Robinson lege PE PO 
Perth Amboy......Middlesex Junior College...........Ladd M. Lukats, Dean || Mangum Mangum Junior College .....-.Elmer Fraker 
Roselle _ceeeeeeeUnion Junior College Charles G. Cole SNE ddeccusanaee Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
Teaneck . ...Bergen Junior College weehewen Cc. L. Littel College ...... eeeeeseeee. SADin OC. Percefull 


Muskogee ........Muskogee Junior College........... Bessie M. Huff, Dean 
Oklahoma City....Oklahoma City Junior College ....H. E. Wrinkle 











New Mexico Okmulgee ........Okmulgee Junior College...........W. Max Chambers, 
Supt. 
Portales -eseeeee astern New Mexico College ...Floyd D. Golder ee Sapulpa Junior College........... James L. Prince 
Roswe New Mex Military Institute D. C. Pearson Sayre . .«+eeee-OKlahoma Western Junior College. . Oscar McMahan 
Seminole .........Seminole Junior College............John G. Mitchell 
Shawnee ......0+. St. Gregory’s College ......Mark F. Braun 
New York Shidler ...........Shidler Junior College veeeeeee eM, B, Nelson 
bf Tishomingo .......Murray State School of Agricul- 
Alfred .N. Y. State Agric. & Tech. Inst.....Paul B Orvis, Director ture . fen. vavcaccaconcgaclle (> Sina 
Briarcliff Manor... Briarcliff Junior College............Mrs. Ordway Tead |Tonkawa .........Northern Oklahoma Junior College. .Loren N. Brown 
B nxville +++ +eee+Concordia Collegiate Institute beennnd Arthur J. Doege Tulsa ..se.Monte Cassino Junior College......Sister M. Ursula 
Brooklyn ........The Packer Collegiate Institute. ... Paul D. Shafer Warner ...........Connors State Agricultural Col- 
——— rade A gg an. ago -cnnnaggamaas a oo Se 
Cazenovia ...+++. Cazenovia Junior College ...... Burritt C. Harrington || wijpurton .seeeee,Fastern Oklahoma A. & M. College.C. ©. Dunlap 
- N. Y. State Inst. of Agric. and , Woodward ........Woodward Junior College...........R. R. Russell 
H. Ee nat A. E. Champlin 
Del N. Y. State Agric. & Tech. Inst.....Harlond L. Smith 
Farn ngdal .N. Y. State Inst of Agric. . .-H. B. Knapp Oregon 
Millbrook ..Bennett Junior College ; Courtney Carroll 
Morrisville ..N. Y. State Agric. & Tech. Inst M. B. Galbreath Portland St. Helen’s Hal ....... Sister W. Lucia 
New York .....-. Finch Junior College.........++++¢ Jessica G. Cosgrave Portland ........ Multnomah College............... Edward L. Clark 
New Yor Packard School Louis A. Rice 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina | Altoona Altoona Undergraduate Center ....R. E. Eiche 
Asheville ........Biltmore College. .........eeeeees: J. J. Stevenson, Jr. || Bryn Mawr........Harcum Junior College.............Edith H. Harcum 
Ashe é wot Genevieve-of-the-Pines . Mother A. Foret | Cambridge 
Benner Bih.......2eedMeMee Gelbeme.......sc:socco. deer &, Guile || Springs .........Alliance College..... seceesceeeseee JOhn J, Kolasa 
Belmont ..........Belmont Abbey College .......... V. G. Taylor, Rector || Chambersburg ....Penn Hall Junior College & Pre- 
Belmont .. Sacred Heart Junior College . Sister M. Raphael ; paratory School.. teeteeseeeee ee Frank 8. Magill 
foiling Springs...Boiling Springs Junior Baptist DuBois ...+.-The DuBois Undergraduate Center..Edwin W. Zoller, Ad- 
“ae eerie: John R. Cantrell ministrative Head 
ard weeeee Brevard College...........ssccceceee Bugene J. Coltrane Erie . Erie Center, University of Pitts- 
Creek.......Campbell College.................--L. H. Campbell burg! .J. Lloyd Mahoney, 
1 Barber-Scotia Junior College .. L. & Gosart Administrative Head 
s] Immanuel Lutheran College ... Henry Nan Erie .. St. John Ranty Colleg: + oo 20 rer 
lisburg ..ss+eLouisburg College..................Walter Patten Grantham .. Messiah Bible College bir divon C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 
Mars Hil -Mars Hill College esceeeeees- Hoyt Blackwell Merrisberg .......Harremg Academy and Junior _ . , 
Maxt .Presbyterian Junior College Louis C. La Motte College / earn neem Frank ©. Baldwin 
M met .Pfeiffer Junior College..............W. S. Sharp Hazleton .........H ASICLOE Undergraduate Center, 
Montreat .Montreat College....................R. ©. Anderson The Pennsylvania State College..Coleman Herpel, Ad- 
Mu esbor ..Chowan Junior College.............H. Haddon Dudley : ministrative Head 
lak Ridge Oak Ridge Military Institute ......T. 0. Wright , Hershey . Hershey Junior College ............A. G. Breidenstine, 
Raleigh ...........Peace Junior College................ William C. Pressly é , Dean 
} St. Mary’s School & Junior : Johnstown Johnstown Center, University of se , 
College iL P ttsburgh ci gaan pic WL Adams, Head 
rg Pineland College and Edwards La Plume. ........Scranton-Keystone Junior College. . Byron S. Hollinshead 
Military Institute.............. W. J. Jones mores seereeeees I inden - ee r cog ineaa W. Stengel 
: moe “ i *ottsville .... Schuylki ndergraduate enter, 

— sets sbeemamiemanmaneniie © "so alaas The Pennsylvania State College...R. Wallace Brewster 
rat + : manag + — DS sce canned Ogontz Junior College .......Abby A, Sutherland 
gate ..........Wingate Junior College.............Craven Cullen Burris Seeelimaces Wildcliff Junior College.............H. M. Crist, Director 

Washington . ..Washington Seminary  seseecese. Mrs. E. K. Maxfield 
North Dakota Wayne ....... Valley Forge Military Junior Col- 
lege PT 
ck ...++.Bismarck Junior College .. ..ee-- Walter J. Sweneen Wilkes-Barre . Bucknell University Junior College. Eugene §S. Farley, Di- 
ween MT North Dakota School of Forestry..A. F. Arnason rector 
peton ........North Dakota State School of Williamsport ....Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
EE 5 os ac0eabesdewenasecedsaisat Ce See and Junior College.............John W. Long 
Wyomissing ......Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute..Arthur C. Harper 
Ohio ; 
South Carolina 
bus ........Office Training School ..............R. E. Hoffhines 
TE cisccssaces Dayton Y.M.C.A. College ..........Theo. J. Christensen ARGUE ccesicees heeies GO ok 6 6 ios 00 sao cael Annie D. Denmark 


MD tinasasewad Oberlin School of Commerce ......J. H. Kutscher Central ........... Wesleyan Methodist College........John F. Childs 
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City Institution President 
Charleston -Avery Institute a aiaie aa L. Howard Bennett 
Cheraw ..-Coulter Memorial Academy -George Waldo Long 
Denmark -- Voorhees Junior College ..«...J3. E. Blanton 
Rock Hill ........ Clinton Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege ; -Edward Warner Brice 
Rock Hill ...... Friendship Junior Cx leg OF sskkucel — H. Goudlock 
Seneca Seneca Junior Colleg ee cree D. Bryan 
Spartanburg . Textile Industrial Instit ite . B Burgess 
Tigerville North Greenville Junior College M. C. Donnan 
WEEE «ch acéxunes tettis Junior College \. W. Nicholson 
South Dakota 

Freeman ......ces Freeman Junior College............John D. Unruh 
Mitchell -Notre Dame Junior College.........J. M. Brady 
Wessington ‘ 

Springs .Wessington Sprin College .... W. A. Harden 
TE tcccaneee Mt. Marty Junior College ene Mother M. Jerome 

Tennessee 
Athens ............Temmessee Wesleyan College.........James L. Robb 
Collegedale ...... Southern Junior College ..J. C. Thompson 
Henderson ........ Freed-Hardeman College.. ..-N. B. Hardeman 
Madisonville .-Hiwassee College. sscscesenssats Ge Been 
Martin -The University of Tennessee Junior 
College -.Paul Meek 

Morristown -Morristown Colleg ...J. W. Haywood 
Nashville "..David Lipscomb College. .E. H. Iams 
Nashville -Peabody Junior Colleg Joseph Roemer 


Nashville 


«eee Trevecca Semiehe College. ceseceese 


A. B. Mackey 


Nashville +eeeee Ward-Belmont School.............: Joseph E. Burk 
ar «+eMartin College. , ..J. H. Swann 
Rogersville ....... Swift Memorial ‘Junior College... -R. E. Lee 
Texas 

Amarillo -Amarillo College. . - ---J. F. Mead 
Arlington -North Texas Agric ul Itural College. .E. E. Davis, Dean 
Beaumont -Lamar College.. John E. Gray, Director 
Brenham ...... pe I ok cy esther ee he . Charles F. Schmidt 
Brownsville .......Brownsville Junies College......... Ben L. Brite 
Cisco . -Cisco Junior Colleg: cocols ae Gannett, V. P 
Clarendon -Clarendon Junior College...........H. T. Burton 
Clifton --Clifton Junior College..............C. Tyssen 
Conroe -Conroe N. and I. College ......... Wm. A. Johnson 
Corpus Christi....Corpus Christi Junior College......M. P. Baker 
Crockett -Mary Allen Junior College .T. B. Jones 
Dallas Hockaday Junior College ....Ela Hockaday 
Dallas -Terrill Junior College weer se 
Decatur -Decatur Baptist College............J. L. Ward 
Edinburg --Edinburg Junior College............R. P. Ward, Director 
Fort Worth.......Our Lady of Victory College....... Sister M. Albertine 
Gainesville --Gainesville Junior College..........H. O. McCain 
Goose Oreek......Lee Junior College............00. N. S. Holland 
Hillsboro -Hillsboro Junior College.......... L. W. Hartsfield 
Houston -University of Houston. .E, E. Oberholtzer 
Jacksonville ...... Lon Morris College. . ; .C. E. Peeples 
Keene . Southwestern Junior College. H. H. Hamilton 
Kerrville --Schreiner Institute. .J. J. Delaney 
. ree, Gee ccccascccesenes B. E. Masters, Dean 
Marshall .......... College of Marshall.................F. 8. Groner 
Paris -Paris Junior College................J. R. McLemore 
Plainview «Wayland College ..... , ..G. W. McDonald 
EE watuiekene »Ranger Junior College. . ...G. C. Boswell 
San Angelo........ San Angelo College. . ..ee.+. Wilson H. Elkins 
San Antonio......San Antonio Junior College. ss manna J. O. Loftin 
San Antonio ......St. Philip’s Junior College and 

Vocational School .A. Bowden 
Seguin .Texas Lutheran College. . 7 .Wm. F. Kraushaar 
Stephenville John Tarleton Agricultura! | College. J. Thomas Davis, Dean 
Tehuacana . Westminster College. . -eeeees- Sprigg Harwood 
Temple woos Temple Junior College. . Rey ceceees. George H. Gentry 
Terrell .-Texas Military College.............Mrs. Louis C. Perry 
Texarkana ........ Texarkana Junior College......... H. W. Stilwell 
Tyler .Butler College weeeeeeeee-d@aiah Jackson 
Tyler esses Tyler Junior College...............3. M. Hodges 
Victoria ..........Victoria Junior College.. .J. H. Bankston 


City 
Weatherford ..... 
Wichita Falls..... 


Cedar City 
Ephraim 
Ogden 
Price 
St. 
Salt Lake City... 


Montpelier 
lainfield 
Poultney 


Arlingtor 
Blackstone 


.. Bluefield 


Institution 





. Weatherford 
.-Hardin 


College. . 
Junior College...... 


Utah 


.Branch Agriculture Colle 

.Snow College.. 

.Weber College 

Carbon College 

-Dixie Junior College............- 

.Westminster College........ 
Vermont 

.Vermont Junior College.......... 


Goddard 
Mountain 


College 


. Green Junior College 


Virginia 
.Arlington Hall Junior College 
. Blackstone College for Girls..... 


Bluefield I, 65.c0-00-06-00-0 

Bristol oldie Cobleme. «2 0000 cccccccccecces 

Bristol . Virginia Intermont College 

Buena Vista Southern Seminary & Junior 
Collewe ........ 

Danville -Averett College 

Danville Stratford College........ 

Dayton .-Shenandoah College 

Ferrum ....cccece Ferrum Junior College 

Harrisonburg .Eastern Mennonite School 

Marion eeMarion College. ........cccceee , 

Norfolk Norfolk Division, College of Wil 


Waynesbor: 


Aberdeen 
Centralia 
Longview 


Mount Vernon.... 
.. Pacific Lutheran College.. 


Parkland 
Spokane 
Vancouver 
Wenatchee 
Yakima 


Beckley 
Keyser 


Lewisburg 


Beaver Dam 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Mt. Calvary 


St. 


Balboa 


Calgary, Alta. 


.. Centralia wine 
.Lower Columbia Junior College.... 


. Greenbrier 


Nazianz....... 


..-Mount Royal 


Mary 
Junior College 


liam and 
-Fairfax Hall 


Washington 


Grays Harbor Junior College 
Junior College.. 
Mount Vernon Junior College 
Junior College............ 
College 

Junior Coilege 

Junior College 


. Spokane 
.Clark Junior 
. Wenatchee 
.Yakima Valley 


West Virginia 


.Beckley College...........+. 


State School of West Vir 
ginia University 
College. . 


. Potomac 


Wisconsin 


.Wayland Junior College 


..Concordia College. 


Vocational Junior C. les ge 
Extension Division, University 
Wisconsin 


.St. Lawrence Junior College.... 
.Salvatorian Seminary 
Canal Zone 


..Canal Zone Junior College... 


Canada 


Junior College....... 








George W 


Pre 
Clarence A 
M. ( 
..E. G. Pete 
-- James A. N 
-H. A. Dix 
Elade B.S 
Glenn | S 
tobert D. S 
John H. | 
Roy St 


Lewis ©. Tidbs 


Margaret ( 
- >. = 


Charles H. Le 
.O. A. Tinge 


G. H. Se 
Paul F. G 
WwW. B. Sr 
Elizabeth | 
D. K. 8S 

M 
E. E. ¢ 
Fr W 
Stanle ( I 
Leroy ( R 
W. F. Ra 
( M. I 
r. F 
5. B. I 
R. ¢ H 

1m a 


x 














SECTION XIV 


HEADS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 














Head 
Watertown School. 
Alabama West Hartford swood School 
Windsor .The Loomis School 
e School of Organic Education........S. W. Alexander Winsted .......... The Gilbert School 
iv .»University Military School......... William 8S. Pape 
I .Thorsby Institute............. -Helen C, Jenkins 
Delaware 
Middletown St. Andrew’s Scho 
California Wilmington Friends Schoc 
Wilmington Tower H Ss 
{nna Head School . T. R. Hyde 
OT ae keley Hall School..........+.. .-» Mary E. Stevens 
emont Vebb School of California .Thompson Webb 
a Jolla The Bishop’s School.............+. . Caroline S, Cummins District of Columbia 
»~ Angeles Cumnock School. .-Raymond C. Brooks 
I Angeles Marlborough School for Girls Ada S. Blake Was! gt ‘ 
% Angeles. in Academy, Ine .P. G. McDonnell Washingto v 
Los Angeles Westlake School for Girls Frederica de Laguna 
Los Gatos.........M zuma Mt. Ranch Schoo E. A. Rogers Washington Emers te 
North Hollywood..Harvard School Robert B. Gooden Washington Georget Visitation Conve 
Beach .Brown Military Acaden Charles Bain ‘ 
Palo Alto.. Castilleja School Richard Lockey Washington Gunston Ha 
Palo Alto Miss Harker’s Scl .Sara D. Harker Washington Holton-A . 
Pasadena Westridge School for Girls Louise Holabird Wood ey Colle 
San Francisco Miss Burke’s Sct .Barbara Burke Washington Imn s 
Sen eanciace Drew School John S. Drew Washington . National Cathedral § 
San Francisco.....Sarah Dix Hamlin School Mrs. E. B. Stanwood || Washington St. Albans 
Rafael .San Rafael Military Academy _Robert U. Ricklefs Washington Sidwe E s 8cl 
San Rafael The Tamalpais S ] Charles J. Keppel 
Florida 
Jacksonville The Bolles School.... 
Colorado Miami ; Miss H 8 } rida §S 
( ido Springs. .I ntain Valley School . Francis Mitchell Miami Beach rs eer 
A Orlando ; Cathedra Sc hool for G 
enves Kent School for Girls _Mary A, Bogue Palm Beach. Palm Beach Private Scl 
’ St. Leo..... St. Leo College Prep Sch 
St. Petersburg \ikin Open Air School 
St. Petersburg Florida Military Academy 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
4 .Avon Old Farms .. W. Brooke Stabler 
é Cheshire Academy . Arthur N. Sheriff Atlanta .North Avenue Presbyterian School. 
CASO occnccrvese Morgan School Walter W. Moore Atiamte ....cccs .University School for Boys 
g --Miss Porter’s Scho Robert Porter Keep Atlanta .Washington Seminary 
; -Brunswick Scl .William L. Henry College Park.. .Georgia Military Academy 
enw ~The Edgewood School ar . Euphrosyne E. Langley || Gainesville ....... Riverside Military Academy 
( «Greenwich Academy. .........ssccses Ruth West Campbell Oxford Emory at Oxford.. 
el ...-Rosemary Hall .Mrs. R. R. Evers, SRE Darlington School 
Mrs. H. H. Jessup Savannah .Pape School 
D stsusacee Oxford School .. Elizabeth M. Fitch 
..++.Kent School... .Wm. 8S. Chalmers 
f .+++.Hotchkiss Schoo] .George Van Santvoord 
Middlebury .......Westover School ..Louise B, Dillingham Illinois 
Milford .++eThe Milford School . William D. Pearson 
: Have .Collegiate Sct Lh . Samuel Pit Aledo . Roosevelt Military Acade 
Haver ..»The Day School esa ...+-Julia B. Thomas Alton . Western Military Academy 
Have ...Hamden Hall Country Day School...E. Stanley Taylor Chicago .Chicago Latin School 
Have .Hopkins Grammar School ..George B. Lovell Chicago -The Faulkner Sch 
Lond Sulkeley School _Homer K. Underwood Chicago The Girls Latin School of Chicago 
Milfor . Canterbury School... .Nelson Hume Chicago . Harvard School for Boys 
Gas wexeleane Norwich Free Academy ..George E. Shattuck Chicago -Loring School 
et . Pomfret School ..Halleck Lefferts Chicago - Luther Institute..... . 
tor ..«.The Thomas School . Mabel Thomas Chicago ..+++- -»Morgan Park Military Academy 
oe ad Salisbury School ..Emerson B. Quaile Chicago ....ssee0- Francis W, Parker School. 
I ...+.Ethel Walker Schoo ..Mrs. Elliott Speer Chicago .Stickney School........ 
ry +++. Westminster School . Arthur Milliken Chicago . University High School 
Kent ..South Kent School ..Samuel S. Bartlett Elgin -Elgin Academy 
vt Be ee The King School ..V. A. Dwelle Evanston . Marywood Scho 
ford . Low-Heywood School .Mary R. Roper Evanston .Roycemore School..... 
field .. ..Suffield Academy .Conrad Hahn La Grange .Broadview Academy 
ngford .......The Choate School............ .. George ©. St. John Lake Forest...... Ferry Hall 
hington .......The Gunnery School................Tertius van Dyke Lake Forest.......Lake Forest Academy 
hington .......Wykeham Rise School........ Fok ; Mooseheart ....... Mooseheart School..... 
terbury St. Margaret’s School...........++.: Alberta O. Edell Onarga .-Onarga Military School 
45! 


. Walden 
. Wilmot R. Jones 


.Mrs 


. Albert 


. Karl 


me 
.Emma B. Scott 
. William R. 
.Sandy Beaver 


<< 
.Nina A. Pape 


.James O. 


. John 
. Hugh G, 
.Herbert W. Smith 

.Stanley M. Durrant 


. Earl 


Fon 
.Lyle M. Bittinger 


-Paul F. Cruikshank 
.G. R. H. Nicholson 
.N. H. Batchelder 


.Henry 8. Moseley 


Pell 2nd 


James S. Guernsey 


J. F. 
Mother 
beth 

John J. Humphrey 

Sister Margaret Mary 
shneerin 


Ma B. 


Byerly 


M. Rose Eliza 


ry Kerr 
Jessie M 

Virginia 
B. Turner 
H. Lucas 
Albert E. Rogers 


Ilolton 
Sister 


Mabel 


. Roger M. Painter 


Julia F. Harris 
Nelson Coburn 

Mrs. Louise C. Massey 
B. Dearborn 
Ernest Schultz 

Mrs. Dean Aikin 

Lee G. Jones 


Thyrza 8S. Askew 
E. Dendy 


Brewster 


H. C. Cox 


R. Wilcox 


.Karl J. Stouffer 


C. L. Persing 
Wood 
Elizabeth Faulkner 
Elizabeth Singleton 
Elsie 
Cecilia Russell 

C. Anderson 
Price 


Schobinger 


P. B,. Jacobson 

G. Leinbach 
Margaret Agnes 
Keith Preston 


W. Habenicht 


Sister 
Mrs 
G, 


. Eloise R, Tremain 


E. Frances Bowditch 
Leinweber 
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City Institution Head City Institution 
Rock Island ..... Vase The Ghia. .cccccccocccss sees Sister Marie || Ashburnham ...... Cushing Academy..................-Clarence R 
Winnetka .........The North Shore Country Day || Belmont .-«++Belmont Hill School............... Thomas R 
School eeoeeee Perry D. Smith || Boston ............Boston Academy of Notre Dame....Sister Ter: 
|} Boston ............The Brimmer & May School .. Catherine 
rere Chauncy Hall School...............-Franklin 1 
, Boston ... one e TREE. ccccccccceccesccosee ED A. BR 
Indiana Boston ............Huntington School for Boys........ Charles H. Sa 
Culver ...Culver Military Academy...........W. E. Gregory eat Seanad wannet Sree rrnite cece ov ee ” : 
ae MEOMO BOOGE. c cccccccccccccccsccccos ds M. Male wire ane snccccncs ates Nan +0 on 2000 School _ a — 
Indianapolis .Tudor Hall School .............. I. Hilda Stewart se <— sagieatana ode once —e—se: deny Deergyltate snag 
Cambridge ........The Browne & Nichols School...... Warren 
Cambridge ........ The Buckingham School............Marian W. 
Cambridge ........Manter Hall School.................-J. C. Hall 
Iowa Cambridge ........The New Preparatory School Ernest Bens 
Chestnut Hill...... The Beaver Country Day School -Eugene R. § 
Dwubueme .cccccce ee FEC CCT Ter rere N. C. Barrett Concord .-Concord Academy............ J. Joseph 
. Concord . Middlesex School.................++-Lawrence Ter 
Danvers .. .-St. John’s Preparatory School...... Brother A 
Dedham ..-.-Noble & Greenough School..........Charles Wigg 
Kansas Deerfield ..........Deerfield Academy................... Frank L. B 
— ; Easthampton .- Williston Academy..... henna Archibald \ 
Salina ............St. John’s Military School..........R. L. Clem, Supt. East Northfield....Northfield Seminary....... Mira B. Wils 
Franklin coc: MI ca k00200006.00 Earle S. Wa 
Groton --Groton School............ John Cro 
GOO casccccccces Lawrence Academy....... Fred Clift 
Kentucky Hingham .+-Derby Academy............ H. M. Davis 
Lexington .»-Sayre School for Girls..............J. C. Hanley || Kendall Green..... The Cambridge School, Inc John R. P. | 
Louisville .........Kentucky Home School for Girls... Annie S. Anderson | Lowell --Rogers Hall...........--+-- Katharine W 
Louisville .........Louisville Collegiate Institute ....Dorothy Graff Marion ............Tabor Academy...... Walter H. I 
Lyndon .....-Kentucky Military Institute.........N. CO. Hodgin | Milton -++e+Milton Academy...........-. Wm. L. W. Fie 
Millersburg ...... Millersburg Military Institute..... W. R. Nelson || Met. Hermon....... Mount Hermon School David R. Porter 
Shelbyville ....... Science Hill School.................Juliet J. Poynter || Natick --+.Walnut Hill School..... -.++. Hester R. I 
Newton --The Country Day School of the 
1} Sacred Heart Rev. Mot) 
1 Hill 
Louisiana North Andover....Brooks School........ wea ...Frank D. A 
Norton ............House in the Pines...... .Mrs. G. C. M 


New Orleans.......Gilbert Academy...................-Margaret Davis Bowen || Pittsfield -.Miss Hall’s School.... .Margaret H 
New Orleans....... Louise S. McGehee School.......... Nina P. Davis | Sheffield co cMOPMMT® Beheed. .....cc ccc ccccessee RVEF B. B 
New Orleans....... Metairie Park Country Day School..Ralph E. Boothby | Southborough .....St. Mark’s School................... Francis Park 
New Orleans...... Isidore Newman School.............C. C. Henson || South Braintree. -.Thayer Academy............... Stacy B. Sout! 


Maine 


South Byfield..... 





Wellesley 
West Bridgewater. 





-Governor Dummer 


Academy. . 


--Dana Hall Schools ......... 
. Howard 


Seminary......... 


.Edward W. E 


Helen Temple 
Warren R. § 


Springfield ........The MacDuffie School........ .. Ralph D. R 
| Wellesley -- Academy of the Assumption. .. Sister Maris St 


Bethel -+-Gould Academy........... -Elwood F. Ireland |} Weston ..seeeThe Cambridge School. John R. P. Fre 
Charleston ...-Higgins Classical Institute..........Wm. A. Tracy West Rashbury... The Bexbers tatin Schoo! George N. Nort 
Dover-Foxcroft ...Foxcroft Academy............ eeeeeeO. E. Wood Wilbraham ........Wilbraham Acodemr... Charles L. Ste 
Fryeburg ......... Fryeburg Academy.................-Elroy O. LaCasce Wareester .........Bencrett Gcheol...... ‘DBredted ¥ 
ee Ricker Classical Institute & Junior Worcester ... .Wercestee Acodemy...... Harold H. Wad« 
College .... bAtendenqudcsecsacnae i see . 
North Bridgton....Bridgton Academy..................H. H. Sampson 
Pittsfield .+.Maine Central Institute............. Edwin M. Purinton 
Portland ..-The Waynflete School.......... .-+»-Barbara Woodruff Free- Michigan 
man 
DOD dcéceccconsese Thornton Academy............+++++.Hollis A. Sanderson Bloomfield Hills...Cranbrook School........... R. D. Lind 
South Berwick ...Berwick Academy.............ss+- Ercell M. Gordon Bloomfield Hills...Kingswood School Cranbrook Margaret A 
Waterville .....«e.eCoburn Classical Institute....... ---»Hugh A. Smith Detroit ...Detroit University School.......... Cc. O. Page 
Detroit .-The Liggett School............ .. Katharine Ogd 
DEE sanentsuane Miss Newman’s School....... .Mary Newn 
Maryland 
] 
Baltimore ......... Boys’ Latin School.................. Frederick A. Hahn : 
Baltimere .cccccecetyn Mawr Sehool .....cccccces Katherine Van Bibber || Minnesota 
Baltimore .........Friends School.............ssseeeees Edwin C, Zavitz Duluth Stanbrook Hall ............-. ... Sister M. M 
Baltimore .........Gilman Country School.............E. Boyd Morrow Faribault St. Mary’s Hall...........cccc-e..Marwaret R 
Baltimore .........Girls’ Latin School...........+++. Lillian M. Kloppel Faribault _ Shattuck School............. Donald H 
Baltimore .........Mount St. Agnes School............. Sister Mary Aimee Hopkins ...The Blake School........... Eugene ©. A 
Baltimore ....... Mt. St. Joseph’s College ......... Brother Oswald Minneapolis ..Minnehaha Academy............ E. O. Frank 
Baltimore .........Notre Dame of Maryland School... Sister Mary Coeline || Minneapolis ...... Northrop Collegiate School...... Ethel M. Spurr 
Baltimore ......... Park School tee eererecees --Hans Froelicher, Jr. Owatonna ......... Pillsbury Academy............ ..G. R. Strayer 
Baltimore ......... Roland Park Country School........Elizabeth M. Castle 1St. Paul... ..St. Paul Academy................-..dohn DeQ. B 
Catonsville ....... St. Timothy’s School................Ella R. Watkins 1St. Paul.. ..The Summit School........... Sarah Converse 
Charlotte Hall.....Charlotte Hall School...............M. D. Burgee 
Garrett Park......Georgetown Preparatory School....Robert P. Arthur 
GROUEEEM cccccccces Garrison Forest School..............% Jean G. Marshall 
ONNOED csccecesces Oldfields School, Inc. ............ Duncan McCulloch Mississippi 
McDonogh .«.-eMecDonogh School................+--. Louis E. Lamborn 
Port Deposit ..The Jacob Tome Institute ........ Ernest H. Suerken || Blue Mountain - Mississippi Heights Academy......J. E. Brow 
Reisterstown .....The Hannah More Academy.........Laura Fowler | Gulfport ...-Gulf Coast Military Academy......Nat Owen 
Ruxton ..-Greenwood School.............++++..Mary A. Elcock |Port Gibson. ......Chamberlain-Hunt Academy........ J. W. Kennedy 
GD sc ccaees St. James School....................-dames B, Drake 
Severna Park ....Severn School.............+.+++++++.-Rolland M. Teel 
Towson -+eeeesLOyola High School.................John A. Convery 
Missouri 
|| Boonville .........Kemper Military School....... ...... 1. M. Hitch 
Massachusetts | Clayton -+eeJOhn Burroughs School............. Leonard D. Has 
PORRFEER  o ccccccced Chaminade College Academy........ Valentine B. | 
Andover sevececRGD BAGGED cecccecccvecacase Marguerite Hearsey | Columbia .........University of Missouri Laboratory 
Andover «+eeeesPhillips Academy...................Claude Moore Fuess EE. es0b60+0cdveaes ee ....-L. G. Townsend 














t 
City Barstow Scho . 
City Pembroke-Country Day Schoo 
City Sunset Hill Scl : 

.Wentworth Military Academy 
Missouri Militar Academy.. 
kout The School of the Ozarks 
S .Mary Institute 
g .The Principia Sues 
. St. Louis Countr Day School 
Nebraska 
Brownell Hall 
Pratt Schoo f Individual 
New Hampshire 
I tor Academy 
Strafford Austin-Cate Acader 
St. Paul’s Schoo 
.Pinkerton Academy 
lips Exeter Academy 
-Robinson Seminar 
Sanborn Seminary 
M .Kiraball Union Academy 
Hampton .New Hampt 
Brewster Free Academy 
New Jersey 
.-Blair Academy : 
.Bordentown Military Institute 
gt .St. Mary’s Ha 
. Academy of St. I abeth 
' ‘ingry School 
€ The Vail-Deane §S 
I Dwight Scho 
Falls -Kingsley Schoo 
St Bernard’s S 
t vn Peddie School 
-Stevens Hoboken Academy 
City Bergen School for Girls 
Newman §S ) 
ence e -The Lawrenceville School 
M - The Kimberley School 
Montclair Academy 
- Moorestown Friends School 
Morristown School 
-Newark Academy 
- Newark Preparat School ..... 
..+.»Prospect Hill Country Day School 
I ick .Rutgers Preparat School 
Miss Beard’s Scl Ine 
{ Pennington School 
sane Admiral Farragut Academy.. 
1 -The Hartridge S 0 Ir 
ld - Wardlaw School 
Miss Fine’s Sct 
Hun School 
F . Kent Place School 
Orange Carteret Sol for Bove 
New Mexico 
Ne Mexico M Institute 
New York 
-Academy of the Holy Names 


-The Albany 


Institution 


Academy 


- Winifred H 


Instruc 


-Charles H 


. Florence 


-Paul C. 


-B. F 
.Catalina Van Cleef 


.Earl N 


.Harold T 
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Head 


Turner 


-Howard E, A. Jones 

- Mrs. Orville ©. Green 
I H. Ungles 

C. R. Stribling 

R. M. Good 


.. William E. Morgar 
. Robert H. B 


Thompson 


. Marguerite H. Wicken 
den 

Mrs. C. F. Pratt 

J. Halsey Gulick 
Edmond J. Houle 
Norman B. Nash 
Stanley W. Wright 
.Lewis Perry 

James A. Pirnie 
.Raymond A. Hoyt 


William R. Brewster 
Frederick Smith 


. Walter G. Grennall, Jr 


greed 

H. M. Smith, J. H. 
Lucas, & D. Styer 

Lukens New 
bold 

Sister Marie Josephine 

E. Laurence Springer 


Eleanor Denison 


.-Frances Leggett, Maud 


J. Hulst 

McPhersor 

H. D. Nicholls 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Carter 


deRosay 
Heely 


Paul G 


Allan V 


. Mrs Carleton D 


Mason 
Walter D 
Chester I 


Head 
Reagan 
Evans 


H. Paul Abbott 


.Leon Terry 


Albert A. Hamblon 
Stanley Shepard, Jr 
Lucie C. Beard and 
Turner 
Francis Harvey Green 


Sara C 


. Earle R. Closson 


Frances A. Hurrey 
..C. D. Wardlaw 
. Elizabeth Dorwart, 


Acting Head 


.John G. Hun 


Hunt 
Hintor 


Harriet I 
Eugene M 


Sister Mary Isabella 
Stetsor 


i} 


City 
Albany 
Albany 


Bronxville .... 


| Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


.-Brooklyn Aca 


stitution 
.». Albany A cade for Girls 
+++ 5t. Agnes School 
..».-Brantwood H Sc} 


-Adelphi Academy 
Berkeley Institute.. 





Brooklyn Brooklyn Friends § 
Brooklyn Brooklyn Preparator Ss 
Brooklyn ..Colby Academ 
srooklyn Polytech Preparat 
j Day Sct 
i] Buffalo The Buffalo Ser i 
Buffalo .The Frank Scl 
Buffalo The Nichols 
Carme!] Drew Ser , for Young W 
Cooperstown -Knox Scl 
Cornwall New York Military Academ 
Flushing The Fox S 
Forest Hills Kew-Forest 
| Garden City.......Cathedral Scho f St. M 
|| Garden oe S 
Jackson Heights Garde ( D S 
| Lake Placid Club. .Northw S 
|| Lima Genesee We Se 
1} 
Locust Valley Friends Acade 
Manlius [ M S 
Montour Falls ( k A € 
New Hartford Utica C D S 
|New York.. Acader f \ ts 
New York. \ Ha € 
|New York. 3 B 
New York tarnard § ( 
New York tentle S 
New York Birch W en Scl 
New York.. The Bre S Lt 
New York The ( Schoo 
New York.. The Ct s Ltd 
New York. ( legiate S 
|| New York Columt ( r 3S 
New York Corpus ‘ 
New York.........1rne Da S 
New York.. Ethical Cult Sel 
|| New York Franklin Scl 
New York Friends § 
New York The ¢ : 
|New York The Le a 
|New York Lir ~ 
|New York Horace M scl 
|New York Horace Mar School f I 
|| New York McBurney §S 
| New York New York Pre t s 
| New York.. Rhodes School 


New York 


New York 
New York.. 
New York 
| New York 


i| New York 

i} Niagara Falls 

i} Oakdale 

| Pawling 
Peekskill 

| Peekskill 

| Pouchkeensie 

Riverdale 

| Rochester 

| Rochester 

| Rochester 

Rve 


1 Scarborough 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1} 
| 


| 


chenectady 
nyder 


g 
S 


| Staten Island 


Staten Island 


Stony Brook 
Syracuse 
| Tarrytown 
Tarrytown 
Tarrytown 
Tarrytown 
Troy 
Troy 
Woodmere 


The Riverside School, I 


St. Ann’s Academy 


The Scudder Sct 
Spence §S 
Trinity Sel 


Walden Sct 
DeVeaux S 


Tia Salle Militar Acader 
Tt P ~ 

Pecksk M A 

St. Marv’s Sct 

Oakwood Sct 


Riverdale Country Scl 
Allendale School 
.Columt 

The 


Rye Country D Sc 


» Sol 


larley Sct 


Scarborough Scl 
The Brown Sci 
.The Park Sct 


Staten I 1 Academ 
The Stor R ~ 

GQ ive R g e § 
The H ey § 

Higl M Ss 
Irving Scl 

.Marymount Scl 

.Emma Willard Sct 

.La Salle Institute 
.Woodmere Academy 


Ira A, 


.. Norman S 
.Paul J. 
. Florence L. 


.George L. 


John C. 
.Sister Mary Regina 


Stephen J. 


.Marion 8. 
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Head 


-Rhoda Harris 
. Blanche Pittman 


Mrs. Lewis S. Latimer 


. William Slater 


Ina C. Atwood 
Chas. W. Cortright 
Douglas G. Grafflin 
John H. Klocke 
Walter S. Meyer 
Allen 


Joseph Dana 


.L. Gertrude Angell 


Janet Crawford 

Philip M. B. Boocock 
Herbert E. Wright 
Mrs. Russell Houghton 


.Frank A. Patillo 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Dresser 

James L. Dixon 

Marion B. Reid 


. Walter R. Marsh 


O. P. Flower 
Flinner 

J Wesley Searles, Act- 
ing 
Harold A. Nomer 
Waldron 
Gelinas 
Robinson 


Sister Mary Angelica 


_Brother C. S. Mce- 


Manus 
William L. Hazen 
Margaret D. Gillette 
Bertha M. Bentley 


. Louise Birch 


Mrs. Rustin McIntosh 

Mary E. Calhoun, 
Elia C. Levis 

Ethel G. Stringfellow 


Wilson Parkhill 
Frederic A. Alden 
George Fox 

Helen Parkhurst 


.V. T. Thayer 


David P. Berenberg, 
Clifford W. Hall 

8S. Archibald Smith 

M. Elizabeth Masland 


. Olivia Green 


John R. Clark, Acting 


.Rollo G. Reynolds 


Charles C. Tillinghast 


.Thomas Hemenway 


Ernest Greenwood 
David Goodman 
Margaret E, Wells 


.Brother Paul Wilfrid 


James E. Lough 
Mrs. Harold S. Osborne 
Matthew E. Dann 


.Hannah Falk 


Barton, Jr 
3rother Brendan 
R. J. Shortlidge 
Bucher 


William J, Reagan 
.Frank S. Hackett 
John R. Webster 
Della E. Simpson 


. Louise M. Sumner 


Morton Snyder 


.F. Dean McClusky 


Amy Kermeth 


.M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr. 


Mother St. Mary Cath 
arine 

Botsford 
Jaebelein 
Edwards 
Mitchell Gratwick 


Frank E., 


. Eugene H. Lehman 
ch ae 
. Mother M. St. Clare 
. Eliza Kellas 

. Brother Patrick 
.Horace M. Perry 


Olson 
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City Institution City Institution H 
Washington ...... Washing § i socesencneue fae 
North Carolina ington Seminary.. ye ~ 
ot Wayne - Valley Forge Military Academy . Milton G. |} 
Asheville “no niete dine Asheville School..... ve eeceneee . David R. Fall Westtown . Westtown = SS al ea F goons F - 
Asheville St Gener ieve of-the-Pines...........Mother A. Foret Wynnewood The Agnes Irwin School.. ‘Rertha M. 1 
Buie’s Creek....... Campbel ‘ ol ext , cc. a 4 ampbell Wynnewood Mashenmmete Shao! Gibson B 
Hendersonville ....Fassifern School Sumida sseeeeees Joseph R. Sevier | eae Took Ocllastate fnatitut: Lester F 
Oak Ridge.........QOak Ridge Military Institute....... rT. O. Wright 
Pee St. Mary's School ‘ ..- A. W. Tucker 
Winston Salem....Salem Academy........... -Mary A. Weaver 
Rhode Island 
North Dakota East Greenwich....East Greenwich Academy...... r. Art 
Newport -St. George’s School..................J3. Vaugh 
Fargo --Oak Grove Seminary... ......+...++- T. H. Quanbeck | Portsmouth . Portsmouth Friory School...........J. Hugh D 
i} Providence ........Lincoln School................ Marion S 
Providence -The Mary C. Wheeler School... Mabel \ 
Ohio Providence .Moses Brown School L. Ral 
Akron ccoccc ce BRAK BeOS... ccccces -Philip S. Sayles 
Barnesville cosccecent iends Boarding S« hool. seneneniins Blanche E. Schofield South Carolina 
Cincinnati ........ College Preparatory School..........Ruth R. Jones 
Cincinnati Hillsdale School Miss Florence E. | Aiken -Fermata School. ............s00. 
Fessenden Bamberg --Carlisle School..... ‘ »o+e-e-Jdames F. R 
Cincinnati ........ University School ‘ -Raymond B. Johnson Charleston Ashley Hall - , ...Marv V. M 
Cleveland .Hathaway-Brown School.. --Anne Cutter Coburn j 
Cleveland gE TGs kc ccctacsccsccases -Edna F. Lake 
Cleveland .........University Scl -Harry A. Peters 
Columbus .........Columbus Academy Charles H. Jones Tennessee 
Columbus .-Columbus School for Girls Samuel Shellabarger 
Hudson . Western Reserve Academy..........Joel B. Hayden Baxter ee EET TTT TD 
Maumee ......... Maumee Valley Country Day Bell Buckle........Webb School............. wee, EE @ 
School adedbetnbilcss sh inannd waee Willis W. Stork Butler ....Watauga Academy..... rseccoseth A. Gebd 
Mt. St. Joseph....Mt. St. Joseph Academy .Sister Dorothea Chattanooga ...... Baylor Schooi reeee Herbert | 
Mt. Vernon.......Mt. Vernon Academy...............C. C. Morris Chattanooga ...... Girls’ Preparatory School...........Tomr 
OS eee Mount Notre Dame Academy.......Sister Eleanor Chattanooga ...... The McCallie School................S. J. & J 
Josephine Columbia --Columbia Military Academy... C. A. Ra 
Franklin .Battle Ground Academy. George I. I 
ee Miss Hutchison’s School............Mary G. H 
Nashville .+. Peabody Demonstration School......J. E. Wi 
Oregon Petersburg ........The Morgan Sehool...... . R. Kenne 
Gaston .Laurelwood Academy................G. H. Simpson Pleasant Hill......Pleasant Hill Academy.... -eeee Victor Obs 
Portland .The Catlin School. . .Mrs. J. T. Powers Sewanee -Sewanee Military Academy..........C. A. Fa 
Portland Hill Military Academy. ............e: Joseph A. Hill Sweetwater - Tennessee Military Institute D. N. McQ 
Portland .St. Helen’s Hall -Sister W. Lucia 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
Bryan oR DORI cass 060s wa. 
Birmingham The Grier Scho -Thomas C. Grier Dallas .Hockaday Schoo Ela H 
Bryn Mawr The Baldw School -Rosamond Cross Dallas .Terrill Preparatory Scho ind 
Bryn Mawr........The Shipley Scho .- Alice G. Howland and Junior College . Ss. M. D 
Eleanor O. Brownell || E] Paso.. .Radford School for Girls : ... Lucinda 
Forty Fort.........The Wilkes-Barre Day School...... Harold L. Cruikshank Houston .-Kinkaid School........... eased Tos 
George School..... George School “— -George A. Walton Houston . St. Thomas College High School A. L. Hig 
Harrisburg .-The Harrisburg Academy and Ju Laredo or -Holding Institute........ bab eco eee Des 
or Academy Frank C. Baldwin San Antonio...... Saint Mary’s Hall Katharir 
Haverford ....... Haverford School.............+.++....Cornelius B. Boocock ||San Antonio.......Peacock Military Academy; ... Wesley I 
Hollidaysburg EE id sone denidennd idee Elizabeth G. Baldwin San Antonio.......Texas Military Institute.............W. W. B 
a Wyoming Seminary.................Wilbur H, Fleck San Marcos........San Marcos Academy....... con mn 4 
Lancaster . Franklin & Marshall Academy...... E. M. Hartman 
Lancaster -The Shippen School.... .+.Eleanor Fitzpatrick 
Latrobe «St. Xavier Academy........... ..Sister M. Fabian 
Mercersburg ...... The Mercersburg Academy...........Charles 8S. Tippets Utah 
New Bloomfield....Carson Long Institute...............Edward L. Holman . . “ 
Newtown Square..The Ellis College Squar« . Arnold E. Look Salt Lake City....Rowland Hall School for Girls Fanny B 
Overbrook ........ The Episcopal Academy.............Greville G. Haslam S 
Overbrook ........ Friends Central School............. Barclay L. Jones 
Pennsburg EE “TOI nnn odsceccccconcad Clarence E. Tobias, Jr 
Philadelphia e0ees Academy of the Sacred ae Mother H. Moclair Vermont 
Philadelphia .Brown Preparatory School..........A. Linn Myers 
ee ——— 7 for — near Loge : Lyndon Center....Lyndon Institute....................0. D. Mathe 
Philedelshie : ey br lg ee rod send Manchester ........Burr & Burton Seminary............Ralph E. H 
Philedelehi cane = - wen A 5 am PSShSE SHES ae oA : on -_ || Putney ......... Putney School ....... = Carmelita H 
se phia “ lorman own Acac OMY. v-+--eeeeeeeel amuel FE. . OOUrn || St. Johnsbury.....St. Johnsbury Academy.............Stanley R 
iladelphia ..Germantown Friends School......... Burton H. Price li Saxtons River.....Vermont Academy..................Laurence G 
Philadelphia ..Lankenau School for Girls .+...-E. F. Bachmann 
Philadelphia -Mount St. Joseph Academy......... Mother Denis Maris 
Philadelphia --Oak Lane Country Day School......George H. Ivins 
Philadelphia . William Penn Charter School John F. Gummers Virginia 
Philadelphia --Springside School...................Mrs. Samuel H. Paul 
Philadelphia . The Stevens School itledah a .Mrs. Mildred W. Swan || Alexandria . Episcopal High School.............A. R. Hoxt 
Philadelphia .. Temple University High School.....H. E. Harting Alexandria ..St. Agnes School, Inc.......... .-Helen Art 
Pittsburgh — ll” ere Chatham ps CU cc tccdacactcaecnsnccncc ee J 
Pittsburgh .-The Ellis School..................+..Harriet Sheldon Chatham .Hargrave Military Academy......... Aubrey H. 
Pittsburgh ..Shady Side Academy................E. W. Cole Danville ....Danville Military Institute........Thomas W 
Pittsburgh ........ The University School............ Guy H. Baskerville Fork Union........Fork Union Military Academy......J. J. Wicker 
Pittsburgh ........The Winchester-Thurston School....Mary A. G. Mitchell Fort Defiance......Augusta Military Academy..........Thos. J. R 
Pottstown ........ The Hill School....... ..+..Jdames I, Wendell Front Royal.......Randolph-Macon Academy...........John C. Bogg 


Saltsburg 


Susquehanna ..... Laurel Hill Academy 


Kiskiminetas Springs School.... 


..John J. Daub 


J. R. Tholsh 


Greenway 


Lynchburg ....... 


The Madeira School... ...........¢. 
-Virginia Episcopal School.......... 


Mrs. 
Oscar 


Dav 
deW. R 





a A me sl 





ntor 


esb 


Jot ne 


...The Collegiate School 


odberry Forest.. 


Institution 
.Foxcroft School alae 
for Gir 
.McGuire’s University School 
St. Catherine’s School 


.St. Christopher’s School...... 
.Staunton Military Academy 
Stuart Hall...... 
.. Warrenton Country 
.Fishburne Military 
Woodberry Forest School 
Academy. 


School 


School 


. Massanutten 


Washington 


Bush School ose 
Nicholas School... 
.Annie Wright Seminary 


. Heler 


Saint 


West Virginia 


Greenbrier Military School 
Wisconsin 
s s Milita Academy 


\ , & N 
Milwaukee Country Day 
Milwaukee-Downer 
.-Milwaukee University 


scn¢ 
Seminary 


Schoo 


is. 


. Charlotte H. 
. Catharine M 
.John P. 
. Mrs. 


. John 
.E. R. W. McCabe 


. Léa M. 


. Howard J 


.Helen T 


. Elizabeth M 


HEADS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Head 


Noland 
Stauffer 
McGuire 
Jeffrey R. 
Brackett 
Page William 
Ophelia S. T. Carr 
Bouligny 

M. H. Hudgins 

J. Carter Walker 
Be ne hoff 


Bush 
Steele 
Fitch 


Fanny C. 


Roy F. Farrand 


Mother M Ambrose 
R. P. Davidson 

A. Gledden Santer 
Marjorie | 

Frank 8. Spigener 

I J Ste pe 


City 


Institution 


Canada 
Aurora, Ont St \ s g 
3elleville, Ont Albert ( g 
Kitchener, Ont St Jerome’s { 
Montreal, Que I a 
Montreal, Que. ....Lower Canada College 
Montreal, Que Mt. St. Louis College 


Sackville, N. B 


St. Thomas, Ont 
Stanstead, Qué 


Toronto, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Toronto, Ont. .... 


Toronto, Ont 
Winnipeg, Man 
Wolfville, N. S 


Honolulu 


Baguio 


..St. Joseph’s 


--St. John’s College Sch 


Mt. Allison Academ} 


cial College 

Alma Junior ¢ oe 
Stanstead ( 

Bishop Strachan S 
Branksome H 
Havergal College 
Loretto Abbe 


Horton Academy) 


Cuba 


Cathedral Sct 


Hawaii 


Kamel! 


Philippine Islands 


.Brent § 
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Ketchum 


Kenneth 


Bert Howard 
Michael Weiler 
E. M. Brown 
D. S. Penton 


Brother Merry Alphonse 


L. R. Glenn 
P. 8. Dobson 
E. C, Amaron 
E. M. Lowe 
Edith M. Read 
G. E. Millard 
Maura 
W. Burman 


sister 


aa W. Robinson 
Bessie 5. Casas 


Homer F. Barnes 


4. H. Richardson 
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SECTION XV 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES OF 


5000 POPULATION AND OVER 


In the following list are included all places which are known to have a superintendent of schools and which, acco 


1940 Federal Census, have a population of 5,000 or over. 
porated towns (in Ne 


dents have been revised to December, 1941, and in some cases more recent! iP 
References 
County superintendent (b) Parish superintendent 
City Superintendent City Superintendent 
Alabama Hot Springs -Emmette E. Bratcher 
Alexander City -— Jonesboro eer H. Moore 
Andalesie C. L. Martin Lattie ere nell T. Scobec 
Anniston --C. C. Moseley er" cececceame wh = a 
ore 2 Gieiih tes Ho Little Rock.....R. A. Cox 
Birmingham .C. B. Glenn ; aragould voce el ates D. Haynes 
Cullman .R. P. Johnston Pine Bluff. ......... i. F. Dial 
Decatur .-S. E. Alverson Russellville VW. B. Puipps 
Dothan - Benes. Binary Stuttgart Harvey H. Haley 
ee T. G. Wilkinson Texarkana Nese Le. - bob =. Com 
Fairfield 'B. B. Baker Van Buren........... Virgle Colemar 
Florence ..J. W. Powell 
Gadsden .C. A. Donehoo California 
Greenville .-Marvin P. Mantel (a) Alameda Wm. G. Paden 
Huntsville .W. G. Hamm albear ‘Paul C. Bryan 
Jasper scocces, BS Patrick Alhambra ....Geo, E. Bettinger 
Lanett .............. Taylor H. Kirby Anaheim ............M. A. Gauer 
Mobile -W. ©. Griggs (a) ( Elementary) 
Montgomery .C. M. Dannelly (a) Paul H. Demaree (Hig 
Opelika .....-R. B. Mardre antioe! on. 2 ia 
Phenix City.........Lucien P. Stough ro : i “ El : E " Westerhouse 
Prichard ~«e+. W. OC. Griggs (a) ne + 8tcnwenis co med ‘ eos scien 
(Klementary ) 
(Address Mobile) iis | F. Hinds 
WII pienindccsognauis Walter M. Jackson "(fini 
Sheffield ..C. M. Brewster F] of g Has den 
Sylacauga C. 8S. Crowther “(Se ndary) 
Talladega -E. A. McBride Bakersfield ..........John L. Compton 
Tarrant cccocece Ws A. Parbar (Elementary) 
BHO wescccccccsccces ts Ge TRIPE T. L. Nelson (Secondary) 
Tuscaloosa -H. G. Dowling Berkeley ...+-.Virgil E. Dickson : 
Tuscumbia ........ R. E. Thompson Beverly Hills... Merton E. Hill 
: a .Geo. K. Anderson 
Arizona . (Elementary) 
Bisbee ..C. A. Hall Percy E. Palmer 
Douglas J. E. Carlson, Jr. (High) 
ee John Q. Thomas Burbank .B. F. Enyeart 
ne nesses H. E. Stevenson Burlingame .L. D. Henderson 
eee Rulon T. Shepherd (Elementary) 
(Elementary) Calexico ...J. W. Lawson 
Harvey L. Taylor Ge onsans ..F. F. Martin 
(High) Chula Vista J. C. Lauderbach 
Nogales .............A. J. Mitchell (Elementary ) 
Phoenix ..John D. Loper Coalinga r. A. Ellestad 
(Elementary) Colton J. H. Waldron 
E. W. Montgomery (Elementary) 
(High) D. H. McIntosh 
Prescott ..-D. R. Sheldor (High) 
Tucson .Robert D. Morrow Compton Mrs. Ardella B. Tibbey 
ee rere R. E. Booth (Elementary) 
Yuma .C. W. McGraw oO. S. Thompson 
(Elementary) (Secondary) 
Laurance T. Rouse Corona Frank E. Bishop 
(High) Coronado ..+-+.d. Leslie Cutler 
Culver City.........Glenn A. Riddlebarger 
Arkansas (Elementary) 


Arkadelphia 
Batesville 
Blytheville 
Camden .... 
Conway 

El Dorado. 
Fayetteville 
Forrest City eee 
Fort Smith.......... 
Helena 
Hope 


.L. M. Goza 


Oo. M. Owens 


.W. D. McClurkin 
ae We 


Whiteside 


..B. A. Short 

J. I. McClurkin 
.Frank S. Root 
.M. S. Smith, Jr 


J. W. Ramsey 


.J. FP. Wahl 
..Miss Beryl Henry 


Daly City.. 


BE Gambro. .. ccsccccse 


Eureka 


PROERO occccccccccecs 


Fullerton 


Glendale ........... 


..R. L. Crane, Jr. 
(Elementary) 

James Ferguson (High) 

Guy A. Weakley 

.J. Warren Ayer 

Homer C. Wilson 

.R. E. Green 
(Elementary) 


Frederick T. Chemberlen 


(Secondary) 
.Willard 8. Ford 


rrass Va 
Hanford 


Hawthorne 


Hayward 


Hermosa Beacl 
Inglewood 
Lodi 

Long Beach 
Los Angeles. 
Lynwood 


Madera 


Manhattan Beacl 
City 


Martinez .. 
Marysville 
Merced 


Modesto 
Monrovia 


Montebello 
Monterey 


Napa 
National City 


Oakland 
Ontario 


Orange 


Oxnard 
Pacific Grove 


Palo Alto........ 


Pasadena 
Petaluma 
Piedmont 
Pittsburg 
Pomona 


Porterville 


Redding 
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These include incorporated cities, towns, boroughs and villag 
England), and townships classified as urban by the Bureau of the Census. The names of the 








Super 
H R. S 
C. E. De 
Elemer 
Dan T. W 
Elementa 
Robert M. Re 
(Elementa 
H. B. Long 
J. Hampt 
Eleme 


Robert E. (¢ 


(Elementa 


J. R. Croad 
(Elementary 


(Elemer 
4. Ha S 
( A 3 
R. H. De 
Chas. W 
coed. A. BOE 
.-David M I 
-Harry W. J 
.-F. 8. Ramsd 
-Emmett Cla 
(Element 
Clifton C 
Emmet R. B 
(Elementa 
B. H. Gris 
.- Frank A 
(Element 
Jackson Pr 


Harold 0. § 
Leroy N 
K. E. Ober 
Vierling Kerse 
W. R. F - 
Element 
I B. Ga 
Elem 
Foster A 
Elen 
Forrest V. R 
W. A. Kyr 
W. M. Sn 
(Elementary 
A. W. Meany 
-J. H. Bradley 
Dwight M 
(Element 
A. K. W 
-Cecil D 


E 


J. R. McK 
--Trene Snow 
H. M. McP 
(Seconda 
..Fred M. Tonge 
(Elementary 
J. M. MeDor 
.. William F 
.Bruce Mi 
(Elementar 
Gardiner W 
(Sec ; 


emits ee 











City 
Re nds 
Red io Beact 
Re od City 
R 
R € 
R e 
Ss I 
q Gabrie 
_ 0 S} 
~ Mate 
s Ra fae 
Santa Ar 
Santa Bart 
Santa Cru 
S Maria 
S Mor 
Paula 
S Rosa 
S Pasader 
S Fra 
i 
\ T ‘ 
’ 
Colorado 
Ad 
ler 
City 
d 
( ins 
Junct 
ta 
mnt 
nd 
earned 
nburg 
necticut 
la 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES OF 5000 AND OVER 


Superintendent 


..John Branigan 


Harry P. McCandless 
(Elementary) 

Aileen S. Hammond 
(High) 

Andrew Spinas 
(Elementary) 

W. T. Helms 

Ira C. Landis 


..W. T. Eich (Elementary 
J. W. Hans High) 


1. R. Overturf 

R. D. Case 

Wade I I I 
Element 

( L. Suff 

Henr ( H J 
Elemer 

Will C. Crawford 


J. P. Nourse 
Rolland H. Upt 


(Elementa 
Charles E. Teact 
Elmer ( N 
Elementa 
\ H. H 
Elementary) 
} J. McCor le Hig 
O. R. Hartzell 


Frank A. Henderson 
Curtis E. Warrer 
Homer H. Cornick 
Robert A. Bruce 
(Elementary) 
Andrew P. Hill, Jr 
(Secondary 


Percy R. Davis 


George A. Bond 
Elementary 

F. M. Ea Higt 
1 | W 

| I Simps 

( Carl W 

Ansel S. W ams 

J H j 
Eleme 

I ld W. ¢ 
Elem 

Jol R. A t 

I lore G. ( 1 


(Elementary} 
D. R. Henry 
Secondary 
DeWitt Montgomery 
T. S. MacQuiddy 
Will E. Wile 


G. P. Young 


.G. Derwood B 


.L. L. Beahm 


Earl D. Cline 


.Charles E. Greene 


Emory E. Smiley 
R. D. Jenkins 
Craig P. Minear 


.J. Fred Essig 


Hubert D. Eldridge 


.G. T. Wilson 
..Kent L. Sanborn 
..R. W. Truscott 
. District No. 1, 


J. H. Risley 
District No. 20, 


Ray E. Redmond 


..R. R. Knowles 
- William R. Ross 
.S. M. Andrews 


.-.John J. Stevens 
.M. V. MacLaug!l 


City 


Branford 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Danbury 
Darien ; 
Derby . er 
E. Hartford 
E. Haven.... 
Enfield 
Fairfield 
Farmingtor 
(Address Unior 
ville) 
Glastonbury 
Greenwich 
Griswold 
Groton 
Hamden 
Hartford 
Killingly 
Manchester 
Meriden 
Middletown 
Milford 
Naugatuck 
New Britain 
New Canaar 
New Haven.. 
New London 
New Milford 


North Haver 
(Address Middl 
town 
Norwalk 
Norwich 


Plainfield 

Plainville 

Plymouth we 
(Address Terry 

V ille ) 

Putnam 

Rockville 

seymour 

Shelton 

Southington 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Thompsor 

Torrington 

Vernon pie Ries 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Watertown . 

West Hartford 

West Haven 

Westport 

Wethersfield 

Willimanti« 

Windsor 

Winsted 


Delaware 
 aecaksaneaes 
Wilmington 


District of 
Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 


Bartow 
Bradenton 
Chattal he 
Clearwater 
Coral Gables.... 
(Address Miami) 
Daytona Beach...... 
(Address Deland) 
Deland iaenene 
Fort Lauderdale.... 
Fort Myers....ccccce 
Fort Pierce 
Gainesville 
Hollywood 
(Address Fort 
Lauderdale) 
Jacksonville 


t 
..John A. Young 


..»N. H. Bullard (a 
.-Howard W. Bishop (a) 


Superintendent 
R. E. Pinkham 


Karl A. Reiche 


. Walter P. Sweet 


Edward H. Fuller 


-Richard T. Tobin 
.P. S. Barnes 
.W. E. Gillis 


Karl D. Lee 


.H. M. Jeffords 


E. W. Ellis 


.Francis 8S. Knex 
.Maynard W. Linn 
. Ernest G. Lake 
.S. B. Butler 


Margaret L. Keefe 


. Fred D. Wish, Jr 
. Noyes C. Stickney 
..Arthur H. Illing 
..R. N. Brown 

. Fred W. Shearer 
..C. W. Maddocks 


H. E. Chittenden 
Cc. C. Ring 
E. F. Waldror 


.J. A. Fitzgerald 


Warren A. Hansor 
John Pettibone 
Fred W. Shearer 


Philip A. Jakob 


.Thomas W Ma 


1. L. Chapman 
Ervin E. Tras 
H. 8S. Fisher 


. Thomas W. Mahar 
. Philip M. Howe 
.H. L. Adams 
.Harry E. Fowler 

. William M. Strong 


Earl M. Witt 


Leon C. Staples 


socks Ws ae 
. Virgil H. Barker 


Frank M. Buckle 
John F. Murphy 


.P. M. Howe 
.Charles E 
.Thomas J. Condon 
.G. C. Swift 
.Lloyd H. Bugbee 
.Seth G. Haley 


Elkema 


Heath E. White 


. Wilson Greer 


Egbert A. Case 


..Earle S. Russell 
lL. R. MecKusick 


Frank W. Ballou 


Frank E. Brigham 


Jessie P. Miller (a) 


C. H. Gray (a) 
G. V. Fuguitt (a) 


-J. T. Wilson (a) 


G. W. Marks (a) 


.-G. W. Marks 


Ulric J. Bennett (a) 
Harry F. Hendry (a) 


Ulric J. Bennett (a 


W. Daniel Boyd (a 


Key West 

Cit 
Lakeland 

Address Bartow) 

W iles 
Lake Worth.. 
Address W. Palm 
Keach) 


Miami 
Miami Beach 
Address Miami 


oO 4 

oO ig 

E tka 
ma 

[ ) 

f Cut 
Address 7 D 
idd Tamy 

St. Augustine.. 


St. Peterst g 


Address Clea 
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Superintendent 


.M. E. Russell (a) 


R. O. Wiliams 
Frank E. Brigham (a) 


Frank S. McLaughlin 


.John I. Leonard (a) 


ool rf. Denmark 
...J. T. Wilson (a) 
J. T. Wilson (a) 


troward Lovell (a) 
Judson B. Walker (a) 
L. S. Barstow (a) 

M. M. Mashburn (a) 
4. S. Edwards (a) 

E. L. Robinson (a) 


D. D. Corbett (a) 
G. V. Fuguitt (a) 


wate 
Sanford Tr. W. Lawton (a) 
s ta .T. W. Yarbrough (a) 
ahassee .F. A. Rhodes (a) 
POMPE scccccsccccese E. L. Robinson (a) 


West Palm 
Winter Have 


Address Bartow) 


Beach 


Georgia 


ny 





Atlanta 
Augusta 
B 
B 
( rolltor 
( tersviile 
edartow 
{ imb 
( lele 
tT T 
lecat 
Fast Point 
I ge 
es é 
iriffin 
p 
u - 
Macor 
Marietta 
Milledge t 
M trie 
Newna 
Rome 
' an **ee8 
mas € 
\ lost 
T S 
Idaho 
I »€ 
eur d’Ale 
Nampa 
Pocatello 
win Fa 
Tilinois 
Alton 


John I. Leonard (a) 
Frank E. Brigham (a) 


J}. O. Allen 
S. C. Haddock 


.B. M. Grier 
..W. A. Sutton 
.S. D. Copeland (a) 


E. G. Elean 


.R. E. Hood (a) 


.M. C. Wiley 


.W. H. Brandon 


J. E. Purks 


.. Paul M. Munro 
.D. H. Standard 
.W. W. Stancil 


.Lamar Ferguson 
L. H. Battle 


..5. H. Sherman 
.Jere Wells (a) 


.Newton Watkins 


Cc. J. Cheves 
SS. N. Gardner 
Jere Wells (a) 


B. A. Lancaster 


. Mark A. Smith (a) 


.C. A. Keith 


.P. N. Bivins (a) 
J. L. Yaden 
.Homer Drake 


.B. F. Quigg 

Ormond B. Strong (a) 
WwW. E. McElveen 

Sam F. Burke 


.N. M. Huckabee 


G. O. Bailey, Jr. 


ee J. B. Cheatham 
.A. G. Cleveland 
. Ralph Newton 


Zed L Foy 


Geo. E. Denman 
L. A. Wiliams 


ir d e.......G. O. Phippeny 
2 renee W. W. Christensen 
..L. L. Carlson 

Fulton Gale 

..Earl D. Bonham, Acting 
.E. Norman Vaughn 


A. W. Morgan 


.W. R. Ourtis 
W. Vanderbeek 


..Clarence Barrett 








SECTION XV 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES OF 
5000 POPULATION AND OVER 


LENE OAS A Re RNR 


In the following list are included all places which are known to have a superintendent of schools and which, acco 
1940 Federal Census, have a population of 5,000 or over. 


dents have been revised to Decem 
i) County s 
City Superintendent 
Alabama 
Alexander City .-J. M. Pearsor 
Andalusia ...C. L. Martin 
Anniston .-C. C. Moseley 
Bessemer eoeed. Clyde Orr 
Birmingham ...C. B. Glenn 
Cullman ..-R. P. Johnston 
Decatur ..S. E. Alverson 
Dothan +++eee Bruce Flurry 
Eufaula .............T. G. Wilkinson 
Fairfield .B. B. Baker 
Florence ..J. W. Powell 
Gadsden .C. A. Donehoo 
Greenville ......... Marvin P. Mantel (a) 
Huntsville .W. G. Hamm 
Jasper .G. T. Patrick 


I ntianetinsehia 
Mobile 


. Taylor H. Kirby 
...W. ©. Griggs (a) 
..C. M 


Montgomery ‘ Dannelly (a) 
Opelika --+e+-R. B. Mardre 
Phenix City......... Lucien P. Stough 
Prichard weeeee. W. O. Griggs (a) 
(Address Mobile) 
Selma ... Walter M. Jackson 
Sheffield ..C. M. Brewster 
Sylacauga ........ C. S. Crowther 
Talladega ...........E. A. McBride 
EG cccccccccecso ts. A. Baie 
WO wsccccescecsseasae Ge ME 
Tuscaloosa ..........H. G. Dowling 
Tuscumbia ........ R. E. Thompson 
Arizona 
Bisbee ...C. A. Hall 
Douglas ..J. E. Carlson, Jr. 
Flagstaff ........<¢ John Q. Thomas 
Se .H. E. Stevenson 
Perr Rulon T. Shepherd 
(Elementary ) 
Harvey L. Taylor 
(High) 
Nogales .............A. J. Mitchell 
Phoenix ..John D. Loper 


Prescott 
Tucson 
Winslow 
Yuma 


Arkansas 
Arkadelphia 
Batesville 
Blytheville 


GED écccoceseesec 


Conway 
El 
Fayetteville .... 
Forrest City .... 


Fort Smith.......... 
ciate oe 
..Miss Beryl Henry 


Helena 
Hope 


.. Robert D 


.c. W 


ee 


(Elementary) 


E. W. Montgomery 
(High) 
.D. R. Sheldon 


Morrow 

Booth 
McGraw 

(Elementary) 


R. E 


Laurance T. Rouse 
(High) 
~L M. Goza 
..0. M. Owens 
.W. D. McClurkin 
F. W. Whiteside 
.B. A. Short 
J. I. McClurkin 
...Frank 8S. Root 
M. S. Smith, Jr 
J. W. Ramsey 


I 
heé 


r, 1941, 


uperintendent (b) 


City 


and m some cases more 


rece ntly. 


References 


Parish superintendent 


Superintendent 


Hot Springs ...... Emmette E. Bratcher 
Jonesboro coccccoene HB. Moore 
Little Rock..........Russell T. Scobee 
Malvern ....-.-A. B. Wetherington 
No. Little Rock.....R. A. Cox 
Paragould -Rufus D. Haynes 
a | Orn FS Oe 
Russellville ......... W. E. Phipps 
Stuttgart .. .....Harvey H. Haley 
re W. E. Gant 
Van Buren........... Virgle Coleman 
California 
Alameda ............ Wm. G. Paden 
Albany .............Paul C. Bryan 
Alhambra ...........Geo. E. Bettinger 
Anaheim ............M. A. Gauer 
(Elementary) 
Paul H. Demaree (High 
Antioch ’ George F. Creary 
Arcadia .............Elmer E. Westerhouse 
(Elementary) 
Azusa .E. F. Hinds 
(Elementary ) 
Floyd S. Hayden 
(Secondary) 
Bakersfield ..........John L. Compton 
(Elementary) 
T. L. Nelson (Secondary) 
Berkeley ............Virgil E. Dickson 
Beverly Hills.. .Merton E. Hill 
BUAWIEY .cccocccce Geo. K. Anderson 
(Elementary) 
Percy E. Palmer 
(High) 
Burbank ..B. F, Enyeart 
Burlingame .L. D. Henderson 
(Elementary) 
Calexico eoceeed. W. Lawson 
GERD kccccccccsccessls Bo ee 
Chula Vista ...... J. C. Lauderbach 
(Elementary) 
Coalinga T. A. Ellestad 
Colton .J. H. Waldron 
(Elementary) 
D. H. McIntosh 
(High) 
Compton Mrs. Ardella B. Tibbey 
(Elementary) 
O. S. Thompson 
(Secondary) 
Corona .. Frank E. Bishop 
Coronado .J. Leslie Cutler 


Guiver Olty.... ccacss 


Glenn A. Riddlebarger 
(Elementary) 


Daly City...........R. L. Crane, Jr. 
(Elementary) 
James Ferguson (High) 
El Centro...........Guy A. Weakley 
Eureka .«..-3. Warren Ayer 
FYOGMO oo cc ccccccccs Homer C. Wilson 
Fullerton .R. E, Green 
(Elementary) 
Frederick T. Chemberlen 
(Secondary) 
Glendale ............Willard 8. Ford 


These include incorporated cities, towns, boroughs and villages, 
porated towns (in New England), and townships classified as urban by the Bureau of the Census. The names of the 


Supervising principal 
City 


Grass Valle; 


Hanford 
Hawthorne 


Hayward 


Hermosa Beacl 


Inglewood 


a eee 
Long Beach. 

Los Angeles... 
Lynwood 


Madera 
Manhattan Beacl 
City 


Martinez ... 
Marysville 
Merced 


Modesto 
Monrovia 


Montebello 
Monterey 


Napa 
National 


City 


Oakland 
Ontario 


Orange 


Oxnard 


Pacific Grove....... 
Palo Alto........+-+- 


Pasadena 

Petaluma 
Piedmont 
Pittsburg 
Pomona 


Porterville 


Redding 
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Sul t 
Henry R. § 
..C. E. De 
Elemer 
-.Dan T. W 
Eler 
..Robert M. Re 
(Element 
H. B. Long 
J. Hamy 
Elem 
-Robert E. ¢ 
Elementa 
Harold O. Sir g 
Leroy Ni 
--K. E. Obert 
on Vierling Kers 
-+-W. R. Fouts 
(Elementa 
I B. G 
Elem 
Foster A 
(Elen t 
Forrest V. R 
W. A. Kyno 
W. M. Smit 
(Elementary 
A. W. Meany g 
-J. H. Bradley 
Dwight M. I 
Elementa 
A. K. Wils 
.»-Cecil D H 
-J. R. Croad 
(Elementary) 
J. R. McK g 
-- Irene Snow (El« t 
H. M. McP 
(Seconda 
..Fred M. Tor 
(Elementary 
J. M. McDor Hig 





.. William F 
.Bruce Miller 
(Elementar 
Gardiner W. * g 
(Seconda 
--Don S. Da 
(Elementa 


A. Haven 81 
..C. A. Britt 

R. H. Down 

.Chas. W 
.-J. A. Sexsor 
.. David M. I 
..-Harry W. J 
...F. 8. Ramsae 
..Emmett Clark 

(Element 


Clifton ¢ W 5 
..Emmet R. Be 
(Elementa 
B. H 
... Frank A I 
(Elementa 
Jac kson P ® 








the 


Cor- 


en~ 











Santa Monica 


Santa Paula 


Santa Rosa 

South Pasadena 
San Frar 

St kt 

I re 

\ 

Ve 1 

\ 4 

Watsonville 

Whittier 

W 1 


Colorado 


Alamosa 
Boulder . 
1 City. 
( lo Springs.. 
Denver 
D gro 
Er od 
} ( lins . 
( i Junction 
Greeley . 
La Junta 
! -mont 
I and 
p 
S — 
T __ pee rere 
Walsenburg ........ 


Connecticut 
nia 


..Curtis E 
.Homer H. Cornick 


---John J. 
‘ M V Macl aughlin 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES OF 5000 AND OVER 


Superintendent 


..John Branigan 


Harry P. McCandless 
(Elementary) 

Aileen S. Hammond 
(High) 

Andrew Spinas 
(Elementary) 

W. T. Helms 

Ira C, Landis 


..W. T. Eich (Elementary) 


J. W. Hansor High) 

] R Overturt 

R. D. Case 

Wade F. Thomas 
Elementar 

( L. Suffield 

Henry ¢ H J 


(Elementary 

Crawford 

J. P. Nourse 

Rolland H Uptor 
Elementary) 

W. L. Bachrodt 

Andrew J. Cartwright 
(Elementary 

Charles E. Teach 


Elmer (¢ N I 


(Element 
Albion H. H 
Elementary) 
F. J. McCor Higl 
O. R. Hartzell 
Frank A. Henderson 


Warren 


Robert A. Bruce 
(Elementary) 

Andrew P. Hill, Jr. 
(Secondary ) 

Percy R. Davis 


..George A. Bond 


Elementary 
F. M. Eakin (High) 


Lloyd K. W 1 
R E. Simpsor 
G. Carl Wel 
_Ansel S, Williams 
John H Nal r Ir 
Element 
Harold W. ¢ | 
Elemer 
John R. A 1 
Tl dor ( ( ler 


(Elementary 

D. R. Henry 
(Secondary 

DeWitt Montgomery 

T. S. MacQuiddy 

Will E. Wile; 
(Elementary 

Marian L. Wils« High 


.Edward H. Farr 


.G. P. Young 

.G. Derwood Baker 
..L. L. Beahm 
.Earl D. Cline 
.Charles E. Greene 
...Emory E. Smiley 
..R. D. Jenkins 


Craig P. Minear 


.J. Fred Essig 
..Hubert D. Eldridge 
.G. T. Wilson 
.Kent L. Sanborn 
..R. W. Truscott 

. District No. 1, 


J. H. Risley 
District No. 20, 
Ray E. Redmond 


..R. R. Knowles 
. William R. Ross 
.S. M. Andrews 


Stevens 


City 


Branford 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Danbury 
Darien 
Derby 


Enfield 

Fairfield 

Farmington : 

(Address Union- 

ville) 

Glastonbury 

Greenwich 

Griswold 

Groton 

Hamden 

Hartford 

Killingly 

Manchester 


PE densesncesoad 
Middletown ......+.. 
..C. W. Maddocks 
.H. E. Chittenden 


Milford 
Naugatuck 
New Britain 
New Canaan 


New Haven.......... 


New London 
New Milford 
North Haven 
(Address Middle- 
wn 
Norwalk 
Norwich 
Plainfield 
Plainville 
Plymouth 
(Address Terry 
ville) 
Putnam 
Rockville 
Seymour 
Shelton 
Southington 
Stafford 
Stamford 
Stonington 
Stratford 
Thompsor 
Torrington 
Vernon 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


West Haven... 
Westport 
Wethersfield 
Willimantic 
Windsor 
Winsted 


Delaware 
EE | sb ak oo. wb 
Wilmington 


District of 
Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 


Bartow 

Bradenton 
Chattahooche 
Clearwater ...... 


Coral Gables........ 


(Address Miami) 
Daytona Beach..... 

(Address Deland) 
i rer err ee 


Fort Lauderdale.... 


Fort Myers......... 
Fort Pierce . 
Gainesville 
Hollywood 
(Address Fort 
Lauderdale) 
Jacksonville 


.Karl A. Reiche 
.. Walter P. Sweet 
.Edward H. Fuller 
eeeeeceeeeRichard T. Tobin 
RB. Hartford. .....cc0. 
i. Ms nade wssnedd 
. Karl D. Lee 
.H. M. Jeffords 


.Frank E 


--Howard W. Bishop (a) 


Superintendent 


t. E. Pinkham 
ohn A. Young 


P. 8. Barnes 
W. E. Gillis 


E. W. Ellis 


.Francis 8. Knox 
.Maynard W. Linn 
.Ernest G. Lake 
.S. B. Butler 

. Margaret L. Keefe 
.Fred D. Wish, Jr 
. Noyes C. Stickney 
.Arthur H. Illing 


R. N. Brown 
Fred W. Shearer 


C. C. Ring 

E. F. Waldron 

J. A. Fitzgerald 
Warren A. Hanson 
John Pettibone 

Fr W. Shearer 


.Philip A. Jakob 
.Thomas W. Mahar 


1. L. Chapman 


. Ervin E. Tras} 


H. §S. Fisher 


... Thomas W. Mahar 

.. Philip M. Howe 
.H. L. Adams 
.Harry E 
.William M. Strong 


Fowler 


Earl M. Witt 
Leon C. Staples 


.P. W. Lane 


Virgil H. Barker 
Frank M. Buckley 


..John F. Murphy 
.P. M. Howe 
.Charles E 
.Thomas J. Condon 
recosssen & Gee 

West Hartford....... 


Elkema 


Lloyd H. Bugbee 


..Seth G. Haley 
. Heath E. White 
. Wilson Greer 


Egbert A. Case 


.Earle S. Russell 
.l. R. MeKusick 


Hartley 


.Frank W. Ballou 


Brigham 
Jessie P. Miller (a) 
C. H. Gray (a) 
G. V. Fuguitt (a) 
J. T. Wilson (a) 


-G. W. Marks (a) 


-G. W. Marks 


Ulric J. Bennett (a) 
Harry F. Hendry (a) 
N. H. Bullard (a) 


Ulric J. Bennett (a 


.W. Daniel Boyd (a) 


Key West 


( 
Lakeland ‘ 
(Address Bartow) 
Wales : 
Lake Worth....... 
Address W. Palm 
Beach) 
Ma anna 
Miami 


Miami Beach........ 


Address Miami) 


ant City 
Address Tampa) 
St. Augustine. . 


St. Petersburg 


Address Clea 

water 
Sanford 
Sarasota 
lallahassee 
Tampa 


West Palm Beach... 


Winter Haven 
(Address Bartow) 


Georgia 
Albany 
Americus 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Bainbridge 
Brunswick 
Carrollton 
Cartersville 


Cedartowr 


( imbus 
{ lele 
Dalton 
Decatur 

glas 
East Point 
| rt 
} re 

nesvi ¢ 
Griffin 

‘dq 

P 

GI - 
Macon 
Marietta 
Milledge 6 
Moultrie 
Newnal 
tome eens 

nnafr eee 
The i e 
I 
i 1 
Valdosta 
W ycross 
Idaho 
Roire 


{ 

Coeur d’Alene 
Idaho Falls........ 
Lewiston 

Moscow 

Nampa 
ae 
[win Falls 


Illinois 
Alton ee 
Arlington Heights 


Argo-Summit 


.M. E. Russell (a) 
R. O. Wiliams 


...Frank E. Brigham (a) 


Frank 8. McLaughlin 
..John I. Leonard (a) 


.E. T. Denmark 
.J. T. Wilson (a) 
}. T. Wilson (a) 


sroward Lovell (a) 
.Judson B,. Walker (a) 
..L. 8. Barstow (a) 
.M. M. Mashburn (a) 

A. S. Edwards (a) 

E. L. Robinson (a) 


.D. D. Corbett (a) 
..G. V. Fuguitt (a) 


..T. W. Lawton (a) 
.T. W. Yarbrough (a) 
F. 


.F. A. Rhodes (a) 


.E. L. Robinson (a) 
John I. Leonard (a) 
.Frank E. Brigham (a) 


J. O. Allen 


_..8. ©. Haddock 


.B. M. Grier 

.W. A. Sutton 

.S. D. Copeland (a) 
..E. G. Elean 

.R. E. Hood (a) 
.-M. C. Wiley 

.W. H. Brandon 

J. E. Purks 


Paul M. Munro 


.D. H. Standard 
.W. W. Stancil 
.Lamar Ferguson 
H. Battle 
.S. H. Sherman 


sae dere Wells (a) 


.Newton Watkins 
Cc. J. Cheves 

.S. N. Gardner 
Jere Wells (a) 


.B. A. Lancaster 
. Mark A. Smith (a) 
.C. A. Keith 


..P. N. Bivins (a) 


.J. L. Yaden 


...Homer Drake 
..B. F. Quigg 


Ormond B. Strong (a) 
.W. E. McElveen 


.. Sam F. Burke 
.N. M. Huckabee 


G. O. Bailey, Jr. 


.J. B. Cheatham 


.A. G. Cleveland 
. Ralph Newton 


.. Zed L. Foy 
Geo, E. Denman 
L. A. Wiliams 

..G. O. Phippeny 


..W. W. Christensen 


..L. L. Carlson 

Fulton Gale 
..Earl D. Bonham, Acting 
..E. Norman Vaughn 

A. W. Morgan 


.W. R. Ourtis 
W. Vanderbeek 
..Clarence Barrett 
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City Superintendent 
Aurora -K. D. Waldo (East Side) 
C. E. Larson (West Side) 
Batavia -John B. Nelson 
Beardstown -W. L. Gard 
Belleville -H. V. Calhoun 
Bellwood ~M E. Hatter 


Belvidere 
Benton 


-Floyd E. Brett 
-Charles M Johnson 


Berwyn -Ivan C. Nicholas 
(Dist. No. 98 
E. W. Martin 
(Dist. No. 100) 
Bloomington -Paul Gossard 
Blue Island -H 4. Perrin 
Brookfield «Leon Smaage 
Cairo eee -Leo C. Schultz 
Calumet City -Eric E. Brown 
J. F. Donisage 
Dist. No. 15 
Canton «Ben Kietzman 
Carbondale -»Raymond Hoffner 
Centralia -R. V. Jordat 
Champaign «-V. L. Nickell 
Charleston -U. B. Jeffries 


Chester 


Lowell V. Krutsinger 


Chicago -+s++*Wm. H. Johnson 
Chicago Heights Ben A. Sylla 
Cicero --G. A. Schwebel 
Clinton eee -J. D. MecKibber 
Collinsville .........E, B, Burroughs 
Danville -C. E. Vance 
Decatur -William Harris 

De Kalb --F. W. Phillips 
Des Plaines -E. R. Selleck 
Dixon ~++eeee+A. H. Lancaster 
Downers Grove......George E. DeWolf 
Dundee -V. A. Sutfin 

Be GOED nc cccccsve Oren D. McClure 
East Moline......... Harold M. Sohrbe 
East Peoria -Paul L. Bolin 


Louis. ..... 


East St. D. Walter Potts 
Edwardsville ....... E. L. Alexander 
Effingham ......... Ernest R. Britt 
BED ccccccescaseecs O. F. Pattersor 
Elmhurst coccceeeW, L. Beggs 
Elmwood Park......George N. Wells 
Evanston -J. R. Skiles 

Dist. No. 75) 

David E. Walker 

(Dist. No. 76) 
Flora ..... - Marvin Akers 
Forest Park -W. S. Dimmett 
Freeport -B. F. Shafer 
Galesburg Richard V. Lindsey 
Glencoe ..........-+-Paul J. Misner 
Glen Ellyn -S. A. Denison 
Granite City -A. M. Wilson 


Harrisburg 

Harvey 

Herrin nineeuns 
Highland Park..... 


Hinsdale 
Hoopeston 
Jacksonville 
Johnston City 
Joliet 
Kankakee 
Kewanee 

La Grange 


Lake Forest......... 


«Irving 
-»«Charles A. Bruner 
J. E 


-Russell Malar 


C. C. Thompson 
John R. Creek 
‘R. H. Price 
(Dist. No. 107) 
Clark G. Wright 
(Dist. No. 108) 
-Martin B. Travis 
-W. R. Lowery 
R. O. Stoops 
Earl E. Miller 


«Leonard B. Wheat 


Munson 


Pease 
(Elementary) 
Melvin G. Davis 


La Salle.... -E. G. Miller 
Lawrenceville ...... M. N. Todd 

ED 200000506602 D. F. Nickols 
Litchfield D Sprouse 

Lombard - Elbert E. Harriss 
Macomb -P. F. Shafer 

Madison E. W. Heob 

Marion -H. O. Belford 
Mattoon -H. B. Black 
Maywood ~+eee+sClarence H. Pygmar 
Melrose Park........ 

Metropolis C. J. Ramsay 

Moline ... ....C. R. Crakes, Acting 
Monmouth ..Roy Fetherstor 
Morris ....sccccccceel E. Starke 

Mount Carmel.......R. S. Condrey 


Mount Vernon....... 


J. Lester Buford 


City Superintendent 
Murphysboro ...... Wm. H. Carruthers 
Naperville .R. E. Beebe 
Normal eeu Monroe Melton 
North Chicago......F E. De Y 

(Dist. No. 68) 
R. L. Newenham 
(Dist. No. 64 
Oak Park .Eug \ g 
Olney ( r. Cramer 
eee Claude 5S. Chappe 
Pana .T. Hamilt Hale 
er John R. Moss 
Park Ridge Harry D. Winslow 
Pekin C. B. Smith 
Peoria G. E. D 
Peru ( W. Martir 
Pontiac A. F. Spelt 
Princet G 0. 8 
Quincy R. O. Evans 
River Forest V. M. Rogers 
Riverside L. J. Hauser 
Rockford Selmer H. Berg 
Rock Island .Earl H. Hanson 
St. Charles .G. E, Thompson 
Salem B. E. Gum 
Skokie R. E. Cotanche (Hig 
Oo. O. Young 
(Elementary) 
Springfield R. E. Fildes 
Spring Valley James Nesti 
Sterling James Walt 
(Dist. No. 11) 
H. U. Challand 
Dist. No. 10 
Streator H. K. Whittier 
Summit C. B. Barrett 
Taylorville Warren P. Shepher 
Urbana ..T. H. Cobb 
Venice J. H. Gore 
Vandalia James F. Hortir 
Villa Park {. E. Hinkel 
Waukegan John S. Clark 
West Frankfort C. A. Waller 
Wheaton ..K. K. Tibbetts 
Wilmette ..J. R. Harper 
Winnetka ..C. W. Washburne 
Wood River G. A. Smith 
Woodstock W. J. Colahan 
Indiana 
Anderson -+- Arthur Campbell 
Auburn ..H. L. McKenney 
Bedford -H. H. Mourer 
Bicknell ...Harold Axe 
Bloomington ..-H. E. Binford 
Bluffton -L. R. Willey 
Brazil .-C. P. Keller 
Clinton -E. C. Bovd 
Columbus .Otto Huches. Act 
Connersville .E. C. Dodson 
Crawfordsville ..-M. C. Darnall 
Decatur -. Walter J. Krick 
East Chicago........ Roy W. Feik 
Elkhart -Harold H. Churct 
Elwood C. C. Hillis 
Evansville J. Ralph Irons 
Fort Wayne.. .. Merle J. Abbett 
Frankfort .Waldo E. W 1 
Franklin R. W. Sheek 
Gary Charles D. Lutz 
Goshen Ort I Walter 
Greensburg Carl Billings 
Hammond eeeeeels. L. Caldwell 
Hartford City....... Joseph C. Wagner 
Hobart Harlie Garver 
Huntington . Burt Stephans 
Indianapolis DeWitt S. Morgar 
Jasper .... . Edmund H. Denning 
Jeffersonville ....... W. F. Vogel 
Kendallville ...-H. M. Dixon 
Kokomo ...C. V. Haworth 
Lafayette . Morris E. McCarty 
La Porte............Wendell R. Godwir 
Lebanon -Paul Van Riper 
Linton R ilph E. Wible 
Logansport .Reed Groninger 
Madison .E. O. Muncie 


Marion coccoccoemnart B. Day 
Martinsville ...... J. C. Rice 
Michigan City....... M. L. Knapp 


] 


City Su] 
Mishawaka .P. C. Emn 
Mount Vernon ». Stoy He 
Muncie H. B. All 
New Albuny C. B. MeLi 
New Castle. .R. H. Valer 
Noblesvill Ben H. W 
Peru dé. P. Crod 
Plymouth ..Ray Kul 
Portland Db. S. W 
Princeton G. E. De 
Richmond Ww. G. B 
Rushville I A. Le 
Seymour N. J. La 
Shelbyville W. F. Lope 
South Bend Frar E 
Sullivan Dale ¢ B 
Tell City N. D 
Terre Haute Ceorg ( 
lipt D. E. Le 
Valparaiso Roy B. J 
Vincennes \ I I 
Wabash O. J. Neigt 
Warsaw James M. I 
Washington ( le P 
West Lafayette .F. A. Burt 
Whiting WwW. W. B 
Winchester PI \\ 
Iowa 
Albia Ww. W 
Ames . Le 4 
Atlantic .Mar I 
Boone ok J V 
Burlington R. H. B 
Carroll ... ov. a St 
Cedar Falls J. H. P 
Cedar Rapids Arthur ¢ 
Centerville E. W. Fa 
Chariton 1. R. Coug 
Charles City P. C. La 
Cherokee  « Hog 
Clinton M. M. § 
Council Bluffs ( L. Cra 
Creston Burt R 
Davenport Irv H. § 
Decorah I s. R. R 
Des Moines N. D. Me 
Dubuque Jord I 
Estherville .N. E. Den 
Fairfield W. G. Pe 
Fort Dodge H iJ 
Fort Madison A. L Tee 
Grinnell .R. A. H 
Iowa City I. A. Opst 
Keokuk J. C. Wr 
RMONVES cecocese M. A. Trat 
Le Mars Ha N 
Marshalltown WwW. F. SI 
Mason City R. B. It 
Muscatine A. A. J 
Newton B. C. Berg 
Oelwein R. D. Not 
Oskaloosa R. J. Ca 
Ottumwa Frank W. I 
 earrrre .J. S. Vand 
mee GRE. cess 1. R. Inn 
Shenandoah .W. Dean M 
Sioux City I W. Fe 
Spencer sense W. F. J 
Storm Lake ... 4. Everet 
Washington I A. Ra 
Waterloo 1. M. Log 

East §S 

Charles A 

West §S 
Webster City. . Burrus E, I 
Kansas 
Abilene WwW. Cc. R 
Arkansas City ( E. St 
Atchison WwW. D. W 
Chanute .L. H. Petit 
Coffeyville K. W. Mcl 
Concordia scosock,. BD AM 
Dodge City..........A. G. Schroe 
El Dorado .J. F. Hughes 
Emporia socccce We. Mi. Ieee 
er, eT 
Garden City J. R. Jones 








hi 
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Superintendent Cit Superintendent ( Superintendent 


Re eee 1 Maine I y Burr J. Merriam 
{ > Frank ..A. W. Hale 




















Auburn GG. R. Gardner 
W. Gow Augusta ; rry F. §] sardner .. F. T. Reynolds 
IG Bangor Arthur J] Pian iceste ...E. W. Fellows 
A. I . ath John Parker Grafton Robert W. Barclay 
1 A. Met 3el fast Horat S. Read Great Ba Kenneth Frank Preston 
F. L. Sel ‘BN Biddeford P nw Greenfield Kk. W. Porter 
rd D , Brewer H. R. Houstor iavernil A. I. Clow 
). Bright Brunswick I P. Spinney lingham .O. K. Collins 
M V. E. Sheffe Calais i R. Add Holyoke .W. R. Peck 
Ml R. W. Potw Ca j —_ = Hudson ...E. J. Harriman 
Je B. Heffelf ¢ I field W. i. Phiten vich ....Harry S. Merson 
0 G. H. Mars! } | ‘ HJ . Dennis E. Callahan 
e | ; I I I M. M m € .Wm. B Appleton 
D. Mel Jardiner .......eece. 4. Ravmor Carter ...l. S. Grindle 
W ‘ H ton Q rge J. Cumr gT Ballard D. Remy 
I K — ; Rimer 0. Small Lowell ...V. M. McCartin 
St rns i i a Ludlow ..P. R. Baird 
Millir et | e |} Lynn .. a ...H. 8. Gruver 
W. M Old Tov Joseph A Malden F. G. Marshall 
I KE. | p v BY Mansfield Bert L. Merrill 
] I < ’ t Marblehead James W. Vose 
. —_ R ] 4 W A Marlboro E P. Carr 
Kentucky —— LE. WwW — Maynard Donald A. Lent 
S CH Medford .J. 8. Kadesch 
\ S S 7 . Melrose .H. H. Stuart 
C. ¢ S Ss. ] Methuen L. H. Conant 
W. 6 S ( ae | Middleboro J. 8. Cushing 
Oo. S \ ( or“ rd Frank C. Berry 
I | \ ( BR ¢ : W iam D. Shea 
\\ l ( \ S H. } rurner 
Ww. ] Jesse M. Morgan 
( D. R Maryland Arthur E. Burke 
Vv. D . ( R. Hall 
Cc. H a ‘ woR n Harry A. Brown 
H t. T. Whitting — + wee B A. P. Keith 
A. S van " : l Frank Sweeney 
istone Koff: Vumbe! = : , , Julius E. Warren 
V. Snap] Frederick pe TL en Justin W. Barrett 
singt r. R Frostburg Kop William R. Barry 
é Zenos E. Scott (Address Cun \ F. E. Pitkin 
‘ 1. S. Browr — G. W. Morris 
M Harper Gatt H perstowr . “ ig H. J. Phipps 
M Charles I. 1 sa bopgiaaon — s 
- ; s H. ¢ (Address Up} , bis 
Middlest 1. W. Bradner Marlboro) ) Lincoln D. Lynch 
N t 4A dD. O Salisbury NSASES ERE J. M. Bennett (a ge ...+»Edward C. Hempel 
P . e Meet Tacoma Park........Edwin W. Broome (a) eleiee - .eeC. H. Hobson 
H. L. Smit ( Address Rock- eabody -.+e»Wm. A. Welch 
Lee Kirkpat ville) Pittsfield Edward J. Russell 
_L i} Massachusetts Pha rie be sa 
P. H. Hopkir Abington ...........Derwood A. Newmar Rando pk .. A. O. Christiansen 
. B.A BGRUED 20 cceces --.d. F. Farrell Reading ...E. OC. Grover 
Agawam B. J. Phelps Revere .... weceeeO. F. Lindstol 
; Amesbury . j Fred C. English Rockland ..--R. S. Esten 
Louisiana Amherst L. L. Dudley Salem .G. M. Bemis 
H. W Andover .........+..Kenneth L. Shermar Saugus .. .«e. Vernon W. Evans 
M. We Arlington --+»-doseph S. Keating ewsbu ...-»M. A. Sturtevant 
I D. si Athol ..........+.+.. William A. Spooner Somerset . ....H. F. Bates 
, Rous Cc. B. Turne Attleboro ...........L. A. Fales Somerville ..E. W. Ireland 
R. V. Kerr AGOGED. ceccccccssccsO. I, Hee Southbridge . ...Channing H. Greene 
B ‘ uw 6S. Jere tarnstable vino n ©. Knight South Ha - Albert T. Patty 
( Belmont .... ...Mark R. Shibles Spencer ..l. H. Agard 
S D. I A g i John E. Granrud 
Vv. B. I Beverly .ccccccccsces DOG BH. Pier Acting Stonehar ...C. E. Varney 
Billerica ... Harold D. ¢ ttir Stoughtor ... Warren B. Lyman 
Boston ...... ...Arthur L. Gould Swampscott ...Frank L. Mansur 
L. W. Higgins (b) sraintree ; .C. E. Fisher Taunton W. A. Mowry 
nd R. W. Russell (b Bridgewater ........Albert I Hunt ] Tewksbury .S. G. Bean 
Amite Brockton . ..+-John L, Miller 4 ess 
H. L. Bourgeois (b) Brookline ee R. Caverly Wiln 
: Cambridge . M. E. Fitzgeraid Uxbridge 4. B. Garcelon 
Clir GD) cds es caasanue rd N. Anketell Wakefield .W. B. Atwell 
Chelmsford . ....G. S. Wright Walpole .A. ©. Jones 
L. L. Kilgor Chelsea cel P, Casey Walthar W. H. Slayton 
I W. Faulk } Chicopee J. J. Desmond, Jr Ware . ..M. Leroy Greenfield 
I ( € Ward Andersor Clintor ‘ --«+.T. F. Gibbons Wareham ..Parker N. Moulton 
M -«-. E. Pitcher Concord .. -H. Paul Larrabee Watertown ....-Francis A. Kelly 
A r. 0. B Danvers .... ..+-1. G. Smith Webster ...George A. Sellig 
M Cit R. L. Robinson (1 Dartmouth .........Ri¢ rd D. Tucker Wellesley ..Edwin H. Miner 
I E. A. I Dedham ‘ or. n E. W x Westboro ..J. H, Armstrong 
eria L. G. Porter (t Dracut .. cocccceeesames C. Riley Westfield ; ..C. D. Stiles 
D rleans A. J. Tet Act Easthampton .......Charles A. Mitch West Springfield..... Franklin P. Hawkes 
v SAK ..W. B. Prescott (b) Easton seeosewenuee Ge. ae Weymouth ..Charles R. Thibadeau 
.L. P. Terrebonr I Everett Serer oe Whitman ..F. E. Holt 
H. L. Campt Fairhaver eres aS Winchendor ...Donovan 8S. Jones 
rt E. W. Jones (b) Fall River...........H. L. Belisle Winchester ccceeeds Os Mn 
Jas. R. Lint Falmouth . .--Paul Dillinghan Winthrop ....Arthur E. Boudreau 
ix ; R. O. M 1, Acting Fitchburg ..George C. Francis Woburn ... Daniel P. Hurld 
Monroe........T. 0. Brown (b) Foxbor Chase MacArthur Worcester .W. S. Young 
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City Superintendent City Superintendent City Super 
Michigan Columbia Heights...H. C. Nelson Maplewood .--eE. R. Adam 
Me George H. Little C rookston eeneecese eL. M. Wikre Marshall eee one Hube rt Whe 

: oan Detroit Lakes . ..C. OC, Axvall Maryville ..H. 5. Thom 
Albion - George Walkotten " 
Alma .F. R. Phillips Duluth ..-H. H,. Eelkema Mexico ..L. B. Hawt! 
: sid 3 eee . 0. S. Glover Moberly .-M. F. Beach 
Alpena . ++ Russell H. Wilson 9 aa ete A RW. Ander 
Ann Arbor...........0. W. Haisley a ate) Minne Nevade eeeees ees . o ° : 7 
- . >) . 1 } i . s y é seseecccceses tOITyY J. ine 
Battle Grech. .. ..+.-. Bidon G. Sayer Ely ....eeeee-eeee0e5tanley Adkins Poplar Bluff......... G. R. Lougl 
Bay City............Benj. Klager . + 
: ‘ “gio . Eveleth .............A. D. Gillett BE ince oid 6 ....B. P. Lewis 
Benton Harbor......S. ©. Mitchell <- iad . 
iin ay enone Fairmont ...........John J, Skinner St. Charles..........Stephen Bla 
7 : al titties te, ae PORTO 2 cccccccss -C, Willard Cross FW ee T. E. Dale 
Birmingham ........Herman I, Shibler i . : 
“gers Fergus Falls........L. H. Dominick hs GO cc ccccccn cee W. A 
Cadillac -.++e+.B. C. Shankland ; > . . , 
Charlotte ig So + gree Hastings ............Roy E. Miller Sedalia .».»Heber U. Hunt 
Cheboygan ie Titus Hibbing .+eeeeSydney A. Patchin Sikeston seoeeeR. A. Harper 
; . International Falls..J. A. Sathrum Springfield ..........Harry P. St 
Coldwater «+ ++ee-Robert E. Sharer . " ois . 
: Little Falls..........James K. Michie wee es a” 
Dearborn «+eeeeeeRay H. Adams , ‘ ; : 
“ti . Mankato ............J. E. Anderson University City.....Charles Ban 
Detroit «++eeeeeFrank Cody Mi li = t Giebbietlenr ain 1s. M 
Dowagiac ...........James A. Lewis SAINNCAPOMS -.. +06 at” fn “eee Washiambeas ae — : 
8 it....eee..dohn N. Kantner cting) ashington .. .C. J. Burger 
on ew renegade cg Montevideo .......0, A. Pederson Webb City..........D. R. McDor 
So cases ations G. Er iat Moorhead ikea’ --S. G. Reinertsen Webster Groves.....W. E. Goslir 
“a : New Ulm .. ... W. A. Andrews 
Escanaba «+eeee-J3Ohn A, Lemmer y oat C. Vinton Burt 
Ferndale ............E. F. Down ee, 2 eee eo Montana 
Flint . toh Red Wing...........L. 8S. Harbo 
Gant Secen......_ 2 &. Bebe Richfield . Arthur H. Johlfs Anaconda ...........W. K. Dwyer 
aa ee Se Robbinsdale Edwin J. Cooper Billings ...M. C. Gallaghe 
Guantts pee > E Mabi Rochester ...........Irvin E. Rosa Bozeman ............D. S. Will 
Geeme Petes " moah E. Semert St. Cloud............H. B. Gough Butte ...............Lowell W 
er om mera , = St. Louis Park ....N. H. McKay Great Falls..........Irving W. Si: 
oa piesa 1 - vende St. Paul.............Paul S. Amidon Havre . --John Shively 
rr aati we % - og~d _ eee .»»Melville R. Davis Helena .............-Payne Templet 
Michie ‘ie . = “y South St. Paul...... Irvin T. Simley Kalispell ............W. D. Swetl 
sliliedele * Ata I a Stillwater ....... -..Guy D. Smith Lewistown .......... C. G. Manning 
Holla id a ee Thief River Falls .. Morris Bye Livingston ..........B. A. Winar 
a soccccscccreee ie FUER Virginia ............l. A. Lavine Miles City........... W. E. Steg 
— --Elfrieda Schauer West St. Paul ..H. L. Garlough rere Ira B. Fee 
BEE: csedessiccescoctic. i SD 7? 
Willmar .«ee-- A. M. Wisness 
Iron Mountain.......John Jelsch Wino Harold ©. Bauer 
Ironwood .s+.ee+eArthur E. Erickson Bees Sesceasoscese ¥ ; Nebraska 
f : " Worthington ....... E. A. Durbahn j 
Ishpeming ..........C. L. Phelps Alliance ............H. R. Partr 
Jackson ..+++.Harold Steele , . Beatrice ............-E. L. Novots 
Kalamazoo ..........Loy Norrix Mississippi Columbus ..-R. R. McGee 
Kingsford ...........Frank C. Sweeney PE <senaccovescensG We DERee Fairbury ..... ...W. E. Scott 
(Address Brookhaven .........C. H. Lipsey Falls City...........A. B. Gelw 
Iron Mountain) SEE wccccovees J. M. Smyth Fremont ‘ ...John G. Ha 
Lansing .............J. W. Sexton Clarksdale ..........H. B. Heidelberg Grand Island. C. Ray Gate 
SE sdcimsccsceintt, AL. eth Columbia ...J. O. Snowder Hastings ..... 4. H. Stale 
Lincoln Park........l.eo W. Huff Columbus ..........C. N. Brandon Kearney Harry A. B 
Ludington ....-H. H. Hawley Corinth .............Hal Anderson Lincoln socceall, GC Tote 
Manistee ............Dorr L. Wilde Greenville .......... F. W. Murphy McCook .............F. L. Holn 
Manistique ....A. F. Hall drenada . John Rundle Nebraska City....... Marion R. § 
Marquette ..........W. M. Whitman Greenwood ..........E. W. Bowlus Norfolk coccccceceA. P. Burkha 
Marshall ............H. W. Holmes Gulfport ............B. Frank Brown North Platte........ W. J. Braha: 
Menominee .... Camden R. Kitson Hattiesburg ........8. H. Blair Gaaie ............. Me Ce 
Midland ............J. J. Schafer Jackson .............K. P. Walker Scottsbluff ..........J. E. Shedd 
Monroe eeeeeeeGeorge T. Cantrick BEE éecccccestccsene Ge Se TE scncscdadcese nec a & 
Mount Clemens......L. W. Fast McComb ............D. L. Blackwelder 
Mount Pleasant......Chas. B. Park CEL 6 66 6cnkedeue H. M. Ivy N d 
Muskegon sseeeeeedOhn A. Craig Natchez ............W. H. Braden evada 
Muskegon Heights...W. R. Booker Pascagoula . Thomas R. Wells Las Vegas ..+-Maude Frazie 
Negaunee .«++-H. S. Doolittle Picayune ...T. K. Boggan ayer SS 
Niles ..........0+++-F. W. Crawford DUMEO ccccccccccesc tT. MM, Milam Sparks Procter R. H 
OwoOssO ....eseeeceee EK. J. Willman Vicksburg .......... H. V. Cooper (a) 
Petoskey .. ...--H. C. Spitler er PS iccaee B. D. McCallister 
Plymouth ..+.Geo, R. Smith Yaz00 City..........R. J. Koonce Mew Hampshire 
Pontiac .......+.+++-Robert B. French Berlin ++ «Caleb H 
Port Huron.......... Howard D. Crull Missouri Claremont ..-. Ernest F. I 
River Rouge.........4. McDonald RB 4] . e aieees Concord ............Natt B. Bu 
ET ssccoonseee Glenn Schoenhals Brecht oe a Tol “1 4 ‘Deck Derry tee eeeeee Edward I, I . 
Royal Oak.........+.N. J. Quickstad a ee ee Dover .......0++e0e. Gordon L, I 
. aha - Cape Girardeau......L. J. Schultz Exeter ..... .. Clifton A. 17 
Saginaw ............C, F. Miller Carth .. 2 bell ” j I 
St. Clair Shores.....Murl Momany ATUNAZS «..seeseeeee + Vamp Franklin -Fred 8. Libbe 


R. M. Pierce 
Allison 


Caruthersville 
Chillicothe .........E. F 


Laurence O 
Clark W. M 


DE cid udecwnanened 


St. Joseph.........+-E. B. 
DEEL. cdadeesenonee 


Sault Ste. Marie..... 


Holden 
Foss Elwyn 


Sturgis se eeeeeePaul M. Winger Charleston ........A. D. Simpson ee RR. ee 
Three Rivers......... Walter Horst Clayton sereeeeeeees John L, Bracken Manchester ......... Austin J. G 
Traverse City........Glenn E. Loomis Clinton shore Arthur Lee Nashua »-eeeekarle T. Tra 
Trenton vee eseeedease L, Anderson Columbia ...........l. E. Ziegler Newport ...--Alfred W. Sn 
Wyandotte ..........F. W. Frostic De Soto........... 0 T. Coil Portsmouth ......... Harry L. M 
Ypsilanti ...........E. H. Chapelle Ferguson ..........V. CO. McCluer Rochester ........... Arthur 8. R 
Flat River. ........+. Wesley A. Deneke Somersworth ........H. L. W 





EN ¢qpesckeaetoue W. Francis English 

Hannibal ...........E. T. Miller 
Minnesota Independence .......W. E. Matthews New Jersey 
Albert Lea..........H. R. Peterson Jefferson City.......Wade O. Fowler Asbury Park.........Maurice Lea 
Alexandria .....s0. H. N. Peterson Joplin ...eek. A. Elliott Atlantic City........ Arthur S. ¢ 
BE, enantaetead L. W. Adams Kansas City......... Herold C. Hunt eee William L. | 
BURR cccccccccccects FT. Bovelm MOMS .cccccccces 0. L. Pierce BAVOMMO ccc cect cece Howard E. M 
Bemidji ........+++ ..J. W. Smith Kirksville ...........J. H. Neville Belleville ...........Wayne R. Pa 
Brainerd .......+.+..G. B. Ferrell Kirkwood ...........F. P. Tillman Bergenfield ..Roy W. Brow 
Chisholm «J. P. Vaughan Lebanon ..... .Miles A. Eelliff Bloomfield ..........Henry Holling 
Cloquet ..........+..E. B. Anderson Lexington . Leslie H. Bell BEE. ace sccceccaes Grant W. Ler 











ee ten 











City Superintendent 
| -M. Burr Manr 
| Brook......--Albert S. Davis (c) 
| COM cccccccece Leigh M. Lott 
. gtor - Vann H. Smitl 
- Leon N. Neulen 
t -.«++»Edward F. Krom (c 
( W T. Branom (« 
F Park George F. Hall (c) 
Cutt P ...George J. Smith 
Cc nk od ; Car M. Diefenbach 
( Howard R. Best (c) 
R. 8S fowlby c) 
Dur nt ° Charles A peizer 
Duneller Ralph W. Cran 
I Orange. -+»Henry E. Kentopy 
I Rutherford Alfred S. Faust 
| beth 00s Ray E. Cheney 
] Winton J. White 
I F. H. Brunswicl 
f ew me Z. G. Maste 
| e | M 
} Lee I R. Zimmern 
eeshinti 1S. Cass 
7 Joseph F. M t 
Ridge H. W. Dutel 
| kK h C. ¢ 
City Marvin E. Porct 
Gut g Mrs. Anna L. K 
H k George A. Merri 
H eld Everett C. Prest 
H Heights William C. D 8 
* ” 
\ Pa H n 
Har 1. H. Smit 
H : P. Mu 
H Heights..C. C. Hitel 
Hawtl Stephen W. M 
Hig! Park... F. W. Furtl 
Hillside t \. G. Woodfield 
Hoboke Daniel 8S. Kealey 
Irvingt Herschel S. Libby 
J 2) Cit James A. Nugent 
\ n O. Har 
Kearr Edmund |! Tink 
Lakevy Carl M. Bair 
Leonia , -- Nelson C. Smitl 
Linde Paul R. Brown 
Leon O. Fisher 
Lod ‘ Henry V. Matthews 
Long Branch........ William M. Smith 
Lyndhurst +eeeeeee H. P. Shepherd 
Madison . on Robert ¢ B. Parker 
Mar ‘ ' John W. Zorella (c) 
Met er Eln E. Spoerl (High) 
Carl A. Roos 
Elementar 
NT \ eG. Pate 
- J R. Patters 
. G. Edward McComsey 
, -A. L. Threlkeld 
M ( rge ©. B 
M t J. Burt W 
Mt Ernest L. Sa 
Ney e twy O. J. Moult 
A s O 
) 
~ . Stanley H. R 
= NSWICK Frederick J. Sickles 
= Settee ees - Stuart R. Race 
: Arlington.....W. R. Holbert (c) 
, Bergen........R. W. Madden 
. nfield Beekman R. Terhune (c) 
, -- John A. Spargo 
¥ ++eeeeeeeess Howard J. McNaughton 
Pa Park.......John W. Fuchs ) 
her ae Willard B. Sx g 
nl Paul Reese Jones 
= John R. Wilson 
rs Paul R. Car ) 
hy Bees A J. Dohner (c) 
re twp.. ( rge B. Fine (c) 
Mer 
e) 
Pe boy W. C. McGinnis 
. iTg ........Clarence V. Sloan 
Pit a Arthur Walton (c) 
, -F. W. Cook 
Pie rs Simon M. Horstick 
- TL seeeeeseee.B. Woodhull Davis (c) 





-. Edmund H. Viemeister (c) 


Rahway ‘ 
Raritan twp.. 





SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES OF 5000 AND OVER 





Superintendent 


eoeeeeeArthur L, 
eoeas Fred A, 


Perry 


Talbot 


(Address Perth 


Amboy, R. 


Red Bank 
Ridgefield 
Ridgefield 
Ridgewood 
Riverside 
Roselle 
Roselle Park 
Rutherford 
Salem 


Par 


BRPPOVERED 6ccccccccee 


Secaucus 
Somerville 


South Amboy ...... 


South Orange . 
South Plainfield 


South River ........ 


Summit 
Teaneck 
Tenafly 
Totowa 
Trenton 
Union City 
Union 
Ventnor 


Verona 
Vineland 
Wallington 
Weehawken 


_ ePrer ee 


$1) 
coecece Edwin C 
nd F 


Palmer (« 


Gilland 
..Raym 
B cscun ae 
I. B. Somerville (c) 
- Mrs. Marion B. Rein 
..Joseph L. Bustard 
.E. F. Smith (c) 
-+»-Guy L. Hilleboe (c) 
-+-Halliday R. Jackson 


Currier 


Jesse Selover (c) 
-M. J. Pechtel (c) 
-T. Latimer Brooks (¢ 


-James F. Tustin 


eoece John H Sosshart (« 
vere Harry C. Fries (c) 
Lester A. Rodes (c) 
-W A. Kincaid 
- Lester N. Neulen (c) 
--»George A. Kipp (c) 
- Walter S. Twichell, J1 
«Paul Loser 
-Albert C. Parker 
-Charles T. Hassard 
-Mary V. Peters 


(Elementary) 
oe Vineent Geiger (« 
Winche 
-Thomas L. Harty (c) 
-»» Kenneth F. Woodbury 
CC. A 


«Lawrence R 


Westfield a“ Philhower (« 
West New York.....Harry L. Bain 
West Orange ....... Ss. C. Strong (c) 
Westwood Ww. oOo ippitt 


Wildwood 
Woodbridge 


I 
V. C. Nicklas (« 
Harry L. Stearns 


Woodburv 

Wood Ridge Fremont D. Donley 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque John Milne 
Carlsbad Irvin P, Murphy 
Clovis +-eJ. M. Bickley 
Gallup ..Chas. E. Emery 
Hobbs W. G. Donley 
Las Cruces --C. 8. Conlee 
Las Vegas W. J. Robertsor 
Portales John P. Steiner 
MONE .bc505-0ssescene E. E. Harrison 
Roswell «+++eee3. D. Shinkle 
Santa Fe..... .R. P. Sweeney 
Silver City G. W. Stout 


Tucumcari 


New York 


Albany 
Amityville 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Baldwin 
Batavia 
Bay Shore 
Beacon 
Binghamton 
Brightor 
( Address 
Rochester) 
Bronxville 
Buffalo 
Canandaigua 
Catskill 
Cedarhurst 
(Address 
Lawrence) 
Cohoes 
Corning 


Cortland 
Depew 

Dobbs Ferry 
Dunkirk 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
East Rockaway 


cooe Leo J 


H. Rhodes 


. Austin R 
Fred B 
.-Heth G 
.-Charles G. Hetheringtor 
-Arthur E, Newton 
.Clyde P. Wells 

H. Gatje 

Hewes 

McEwan 

Aubrey D. Dor 


Coulson 
Paynter 
Coons 


. George 


E. D 


...Frederick H. Bair 
..Robt. T. Bapst 
.Arthur E. Warret 
. Maurice S. Hammond 


Dodd 


. Lawrence VY. 


James Y, 
. William E, Severn 
(Dist. No. 9) 
Hugh W. Gregg 
(Dist. No. 13) 
-E. G. Simmons 
.-George R. Crego 
John A, McGinness 
. Jerome J. Wheeler 
Walter R. Bumgardner 
... Theodore L. R. Morgan 
. Harold F. Studwell 


Marra, Acting 
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Cit Superintendent 
E ra . »«+eOscar F, Kerlin 
I cott ..Herbert H. Crumb 
k al Pa Alvah T. Stanforth 


(High) 
I -Claude R. Dye 
Fy John W. Dodd 
Fulton .-.George R. Bodley 
Garden City -Frank R. Wassung 


edonia 


eeport 


yeneva .. W. Lynn Houseman 
Glen Cove . +. Eugene J. Gribbin 
Glens Falls .. Alexander W. Miller 
versville ..Harry W. Langworthy 
Net Alfred F. Mayhew 
Hamburg W. Howard Vanderhoef 
Harrison ..Louis M. Klein 
Hastings-on-Hudson..John L. Hopkins 
Haverstraw .-»«.Aloysius J. Lynch 
Hempstead .. William A. Gore 
Herkimer .Henning J. Martin 
Hornell . Harrison §8. Dodge 
Hudson . «eeeeeJ0hn T. Kaemmerlen 


Hudson Falls 
Huntington 


.Dana M. King 
.Raymond ©. Burdick 


[lion .Earl P. Watkin 
BEES ccccaie Alfred C. Hamilton 
(Address Rochester) 
.E. B. Robinson 
...Claude L. Kulp 
. Clinton V. Bush 
son Cit; . Howard B. Eccleston 
stown ... Erle L. Ackley 
10re .Frank C. Densberger 
Kingston Arthur J. Laidlaw 
iwann . an A. Joyce 
ster ...Frank L. Smith 
ence Lawrence V. Dodd 
ttle Falls Harold L. Corzett 
Kport . ~«.--Clare N. Pettit 
g Bea ... Walter J. Schwalje 
brook ....H. Arthur Schubert 
M ne Horace H. Lamberton 
M erne Howard T. Herber 


Arthur Z. Boothby 
.Martin A. Helfer 
.John N, Hayes 

Arthur E. Trippenses 
.-Carl V. Warren 
Harlan B. Allen 





M t Kis Harold M. Jennings 

M t Ver . William H. Martin 
Newark ‘ ...Edwin R. Woelfel 
Newburgh ..Snyder J. Gage 

New Rochelle . Herbert ©. Clish 
New Yor Harold G, Campbell 

Add 
Br 

Niagara Falls James F. Taylor 
North Tarryt Delbert O. Fuller 
North Tonaw 1 Bernard A. Leonard 
NEED cucactadése Gilbert R. Lyon 
Nyack , .Kenneth R. MacCalman 
Ogdensburg .Frank ©. Roda 
Olean . Donald M. Keagle 
Oneida . Albert H. Covell 

ineonta .«.».George J. Dann 
Ossining Harold V. Loomis 
Oswego ...Charles E. Riley 

g Mrs. H. T. Wittemore 
Oyster Bay ..Leon J. Deming 
Patchogue ... Paul A, Bassett 
Peekskill . ..J. E. Scott 
2. 2. ere Clayton E. Rose 
Plattsburg .George M. Elmendorf 
Port Chester .Evan E. Jones 
Port Jervis .Arthur H. Naylor 
‘oughkeeps Fox D. Holden 
ss Walter S. Clark 

I rhead John B. Thomas 


.James M. Spinning 
-Floyd B. Watson 

.-.George R. Staley 

. A. Verne MacCullough(c) 
-Richard A. Jensen 
Howard V. Littell 

Springs....Harris Crandall 

..Vernon G, Smith 


Rome 
— eer 
Salamanca 
Saranac Lake 
Saratoga 


Scarsdale 


Schenectady ........W. Howard Pillsbury 
Scotia covcccce ASL W. Conrad 
Seneca Falls.........Frank P. Page 
Solvay ...Clinton H, Atwood 


















































































































City Superintendent 
a, eee -Lewis A. Blodgett 
Syracuse --G. Carl Alverson 
Tarrytown Jesse Leroy Thompson 
Tonawanda .James H. Greer 
Troy -.George H. Krug 

(Union District) 
Tuckahoe Ward I. Miller 
Dist. No. 1) 
John C. Goff 
(Dist. No. 2) 
Tupper Lake......... Joseph F. Donovar 
Utica A. J. Burd 


Valley Stream....... 
Watertown ees 
Watervliet .......... 
Waverly 

Wellsville een 
White Plains....... 
Yonkers 


North Carolina 


Paul T. Wohlser 


-»Charles E. Sabir 


William Richmond 


-Don W. McClelland 
.George F. Jammer 

-H. Claude Hardy 

.Wm. Ward Ankenbrand 


Asheboro Reginald Turner 
Asheville R. H. Latham 
Burlington .-L. E. Spikes 
Canton A. J. Hutchins 
Charlotte H. P. Harding 
Concord .A. S. Webb 
Dunr G. T. Proffit 
Durham .W. F. Warren 
Elizabeth City Paul A. Re 
Fayetteville Horace Sisk 
Forest City J. J. Tarlt 


(Adress 
Rutherfordton) 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 


K. G. Pl ips 
Ray Armstrong 


Greensboro ..B. L. Smith 
Greenville J. H. Rose 
Hamlet H. M. Kyzer 
Henderson ...--E. M. Rollins (a 
Hendersonville ......F. M. Waters 
Hickory oscccocts We GURUS 
BI PEERS... ccccccccs C. F. Carroll 
Kings Mountain.....B. N. Barnes 
Kinston ..W. A. Graham 
Laurinburg .L. M. Peele 
Lenoir ..C. S. Warrer 
Lexington .L. E. Andrews 
Lumberton J. P. Moore 
Monroe ...W. R. Kirkman 
Mooresville ..H. C. Miller 
Morganton ...W. 8S. Hamiltor 
Mount Airy.. ...L. B. Pendergraph 
New Bern ..H. B. Smith 
Newton ..R. N. Gurley 
Raleigh ..Claude F. Gaddy 
Reidsville seeucetis Oe Ee 
Roanoke Rapids C. W. Davis 
Rocky Mount........R. M. Wilson 
Salisbury J. H. Knox 
Shelby .W. E. Abernathy 
Statesville ..L. 8. Weaver 
Tarboro ..W. A. Mahler 
Thomasville .J. N. Hauss 
Washington ...E. 8S. Johnson 
Wilmington ..H. M. Roland (a) 
Wilson .S. G. Chappell 


Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 
Bismarck newene 
Devils Lake.... 
Dickinson 
Fargo ‘ 
trand Forks........ 
Jamestown 

Mandan 

Minot sdenknuee 
Valley City......... 
Williston 


a. & 


a Be 


.Wm. S. 
.J. ©. Gould 
ie “le 

.G. W. 


.J. W. Moore 


Saxvik 
F. H. Gilliland 
A. L. Hagen 
Kirk 
Elroy Schroeder 
Gussner 


White 
Hanna 
J. N. Urness 


Ohio 

Akron .Ralph H. Waterhouse 
Alliance ...B, F. Stanton 
Ashland ..J. E. Bohn 
Ashtabula — .E. D. Maurice 
BED ccicescace .-Harper C. Pendry 
ee U. L. Light 
Barnesville ........ Silas T. Warfield 
Bedford eeeeeeeA. E. Moody 
Bellaire .......0.c00.d. V. Melson 
Bellefontaine ....5. A. Frampton 
Bellevue ..W. L. Arnholt 
Berea 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


City Superintendent 

Bexley ........0..+e.H. C. Dieterich 
Bowling Green......H. L. Bowman 
Bryan ... -ee++L. N. Nicholas 
BuCyPUS 20. ccccccces D. C. Baer 
Cambridge --Hugh R. Hick 
Campbell -Andrew 8. Klinko 
Canton -. Jesse H. Mason 


Chillicothe .........M. M. Berry 
Cincinnati ..........C. V. Courter 
Circleville .Frank Fischer 


Cleveland -++++.-Charles H, Lake 
Cleveland Heights...Frank L. Wiley 
Columbus -Geo, E. Roudebush 


Conneaut ...........Norman Koontz 
Coshocton ..........A. ©. Pence 
Cuyahoga Falls......Gilbert Roberts 


Dayton -Emerson H. Landis 
Defiance ............N. G. Fawcett 
Delaware ...........Ervin F. Carlisk 
Delphos ..........--Robert H. Christy 
BED nccccctcssscecst BE Pelee 
East Cleveland......0. J. Korb 

East Liverpool...... Herbert G. Means 
East Palestine.......T. R. Hersh 
DEE centekdeesenec, EG 
Euclid ..++++-Russell H, Erwine 
PO scccccccccccel. Ex Ripley 
POMCETER cccccccccocehl. . Ford 
Fare E. Diener 
Galion ..............M. A. Povenmir: 
Gallipolis . ..«-+E. E. Higgins 


Garfield Heights....Harold R. Maurer 

Grate ccccccccescce Widen J. Moore 

Grandview Heights..W. C. Rohleder 
(Columbus P. 0.) 


Greenville ..........C. L. Bailey 
Hamilton ..Clyde W. White 
Ironton we John A. Miller 
Jackson .............T. K. Owens 
ere oe a 
ME ‘Gendvciccckou E. McKinley 
Lakewood ..........Paul A. Rehmus 
Lancaster ........... Paul G. Wenger 
Lima ......eseccccced. McLean Reed 


Lockland .. .+-.-3. U. Dungan 
Sas Sh 
REED cesvceviacecaals Ge Be 
Mansfield ...........W. L. Miller 
Maple Heights.......A. E. Hadfield 
Marietta ............H. L. Sullivan 
ED ccteccdscceeceds Gs MeO 
Martins Ferry.......F. L. Teal 
Massillon ...........L. J. Smith 
Miamisburg ........Harris V. Bear 
Middletown .........R. W. Solomon 
Mingo Junction.....M. L. Dennis 
Mount Vernon.......J. D. Greiger 
Nelsonville .........E. J. Arnold 
Newark 


weceeecese Paul B. Edwards 
Boston.........J. W F 


New al Evans 
New Philadelphia...H. S. Carroll 
BD. cknécccdccccesd O. Wem 
North College Hill. . Roy E. Corrill 
SUMMER bacceccscasci Ge Ee 
Norwood ..+++.--Harold S. Bates 
Oakwood ...........A. E. Claggett 
(Dayton P. 0.) 
Painesville .........C. ©. Pierce 


PATTER ccccccccceccecls Oe GAGES 

PIGMR  cccccccccceeecG. OG Dietrich 
Portsmouth ........W. Dennis Perkinson 
a ae H. L. Brown 
Reading ............H. L. Bussey 

Rocky River........J. J. Young 

St. Bernard... ....0<. Chas. W. Howell 

St. Marys............C. C. McBroom 
Salem .E. S. Kerr 

Sandusky .Karl Whinnery 


Shaker Heights......Arthur K. Loomis 
Ev cccecsncaceces GQ. ee 
Sidney .............C. O. Crawford 
South Euclid ......C. R. Dustir 
Springfield .........H. L. Stevens 
Steubenville .Russell E. Schafer 
Struthers ...........H. E. Zuber 





Tiffin eecccee- Paul V. Brown 
Toledo ..............&. L. Bowsher 
Toronto ............H. P. Smith 
a rrr. 
Uhrichsville ........H. B. Galbraith 


Upper Arlir gton ai Oe W. Jones 
(Address 
Columbus) 


Urbana .............R. M. Fosnight 


Van Wert..........C. D. Fox 
Wadsworth 


weeee.- Frank H 


Close 


AND UNIVERSITY—1942 





City Supe t 
Wapakoneta oo-M. R. S 
Warren —_ mt 
Washington 

Court House.......A. B. M 
Wellston _ a & 
Wellsville a i. = 
Wilmington -H. W. H 
Wooster ( M. I 
Xenia 2. J. Warr 
Youngstown .George A 
Zanesville .Donald |} 
Oklahoma 
Ada Cc. D. I 
Altus A. G. Steele 
Alva Chas. I 
Anadarko R. L. M 
Ardmore George D 
Bartlesville M. W. G 
Blackwell Harry H 
Bristow E. H. B 
Chickasha Bruce J 
Clinton Arnett (¢ 
Cushing . William 
Duncan D ( 
Durant G. T. St 
Elk City -. 2 2 
El Reno.. .Paul R. T 
ae DeWitt W 
Frederick W. F. Ra 
Guthrie w=. & % 
Henryetta E. E. I 
Hobart B. A. Mcl 
Holdenville G. S. Sand 
Hugo Harvey M 
Lawton B. ¢ Ss 
McAlestex ........ D. D. I 
Miami R. C. N 
Muskogee J. R. H 
Normar wseeeee- George M 
Oklahoma City H. E. Wr 
Okmulgee W. Max ( 
Pauls Valley David |} 
Pawhuska - Ross ¢ 
Perry . George 5 
Picher Ww. W. S 
Ponca City Co P. & 
Sand Springs... ( le A 
Sapulpa James 
Seminole John ( 
Shawnee mS 
Stillwater E. D 
Tulsa H. W. ¢ 
Vinita ~ 
Wewoka .-Harry | 
Woodward SS 
Oregon 
Albany .R. E. M 
Astoria 1. © 
Baker A. BE. 
Bend Howar 
Corvallis . wee 
Eugene , . 4 
Grants Pass M. B 
Klamath Falls Arr 
La Grande..... Fred J 
Marshfield Lynn A 
Medford wee ee 
Gremem Glby. ..ccecesd. TF 3 
Pendleton -Austin I 
Portland _ ae 2 
SE scsess .Fra 
The Dalles Paul R 
Pennsylvania 
Abington Joseph ¢ 
Aliquippa Lytle M 
Allentown -Wm. L. 
Altoona ere 
Ambridge ...........J. R. M 
Archbald ‘ --John F. M 
Arnold ..... om EK 
Ashland .Harvey § 
Ashley . Robert ¢ 
Avalon .S. Todd Pe 
Bangor .-.Harry O. I “ 
Beaver eer ee 
Beaver Falls........J3. Roy Jacks 
Bellefonte ......... Earl K. St 
Bellevue ..ee-Harry E. Bi gh 
Bensalem twp...... c K 


(Address Corn- 
wells Heights) 


A. Kurtz 
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Superintendent City Superintendent Cit Superintendent 
Be -M. E. Houck Hanover twp........E. S. Willian Pitcairn -R. L. Roose (c) 
I eccecoce W m Howard Weiss Address tsburg 
B N. Montgomery Wilkes Barre Pittstor Elizabeth G. Battle 
B Boro H. B. Antl Harrisburg ..........R. R. Abernethy $ .M. V. Hughes (c) 
Peck Haverford twp.......J. Frank Carter mouth ..»H. S. Jones 
(Address Upper tstown ...Frank M. Haiston 
B g P. Giln Darby) Paul G. Grim 
B ige R. R. Anders Hazle twp...........Joseph D, Gallagher pect P .Gordon E. Groff 
B isu 6. GC, ee (Address Hazleton) xsutawney James T. Downie 
Peer ae I 1 C. Fret Hazleton ............lhomas L. Hinkle rtow Joseph S. Neidig 
Brent O. H. Eng Hollidaysburg .....J. L. Hackenberg r twp.. .«e-Sydney V. Rowland 
g t ..C. C. Smith Homestead ..........Port Eckles : i 
Brist -e eee» Warren P. Snyder Honesdale ...J. J. Koehler Rankin -seeeeDennis J. Sullivan 
I .. Raymond T. Barnet Huntingdon ........J. G. Everard Reading .Thomas Henry Ford 
Butler occescovcece Oy We Wie Indiana ........ee..k. OC. Perry Ridgway ..A. C. Nelson 
( ( ton A. M Jeannette .......0. Foster B. Snowden tw i}. H. Morgart 
( Mary B. McAr V Jenkintow! Regina W. Be 
( W. Pott Jersey Shore Charles W. Potter MW 
rman L. G Johnstow1 J. Ernest Wagner ester ...Robert P. Barner 
H. S. Kuder Kane : Glennis H. Rickert t. Clair .Charles R. Birch 
( Kingst B B. Smitl St. Marys L. T. Kelly (c) 
R.D. 1 Kittanning . ( le W. Cranmer . tw Karl M. Brewer 
( ( y | Kulpn T A Si} r 
vi t , H A. Sm 
Lansdal ; ...Ralph R. Smith : e .L. E. DeLaney 
I Garmon Ross. Acting huylkill Have Paul 8S. Christman (c) 
{ P ] E. Lauer ttdale are 
( I Thomas F. Feene anton ...John H, Dyer 
I \ddress Sewickley L. H. Conway (c) 
\ ‘ Bart mokir ...J0. H. Davison 
F. Hern | Lat é J G. Hultor yn .. Paul E. Witmeyer 
Le I ‘ J W. Hedg: arpsburg Joseph S. McDonald (c) 
( Ss. J I ghtor . Bert B. David : psville Harry E. Pebly 
seces . B. Lewistow C. V. Erdly Shenandoah ..A. J. Ratchford 
r. M Lock Haver J. F. Puderbaug ! W. P. Harley 
I er Merion tw Frank A. Dubois th Wi t 4. B. Elder (c) 
Address Ardmore set H. W. Hay 
\ Luzerne ...eT. Stuart W n te ( g Jo Hays 
( } EO St M unoy City . » Joser E. Dovls Steeltor ...Urris H. Aurand 
( J } Mauch Chur twp..Clayvton W. Wotring twy Gale F. Stroup (c) 
( \ S Addre Nes Add 
l honing McK R 
D McAd Ss I Fert St idsburg ..Robert Brown 
( \ m ( ) < McKeesport James H. Laws Sur t Hi ..E. T. McCready 
{ R t < I McKees R S W. H. Chur Su Iry .....Oliver OC. Kuntzleman 
( ( WwW. ¢ Meadville Warren P. Nort Swissvale ..C. 8S. Baily 
( Ss. ] Mechar irg E. B. Long Swoyert ..Henry R. Horvat (c) 
( M Media pat ea 1 H. M id 
RC Middletown sake Feaser King 
R. D t Midland ............W. 8S. Bazard Tamaqua ...F. G. Horner 
Bau Millvale sesecesess Vo Kh, EE Tarentum ...A. D. Endsley 
Milton . eccceeceeCarl L. Millward I or ...W. J. Powell 
( B M. B Minersville .........Edward A. Brady rhrooy ....John J. O’Hara 
Dono E. Shan Monaca a Philip H. Pet Titusville ...John H. Linton 
H. St Monessen ...........A. John Goetz lyffrin + ...Hobson C. Wagner 
rt E. R Monongahela -«-John H. Dort Address 
E. Tiet Morrisville ..M. R. Reiter tle Creel ..W. W. Lantz (c) 
\ , Yount Carmel ..G. A. Beierschmitt e ..«- Norman Miller 
Mt. Carmel twy ‘ J. Burke REOWE. .cccvccnsd J. N. Mowls 
R. G : Address Locust [ er Dart ..William C. Sampson 
A Gap) Upper Merion twp... Warren H. Cocklin (c) 
Mount Lebanon twp.H. V. Herlinger Address 
(Address bridget 
C. G Pittsburgh 1¢ lergrift eeoeeeedOhn R. Kurtz 
J Mount Oliver........A. D. Cleland (c) \ en .. ..«-J. G. Rossman 
Jar C. | Mount Pleasant......J. C. Haberlen Vashingt ..+.Meyers B. Horner 
itt ( F. ¥ : Mount Pleasant twp..Lloyd F. Rumbaugt Vaynesboro .-..Walter C. Richter 
Rad 3 ; r. 8 Address Mt Vest Chester. ...-G, Arthur Stetson 
¥. EB. I 8 Pleasant) Vest Deer twy ..-Berger Franklin Edlund 
(A ; Muhlenberg twp C. E. Cole Address 
(Address Temple) Russellton) 
: f s 5 Munhall secceceeseharle O. Liggitt West Hazleton ...-August Martin (c) 
: . Y Nanticoke ..........J3. Fred Jones .Henry F. Murray 
my ‘ F. Hart Nanty-Glo ..........C. H. Bowers ; 
: ‘ tern G Narbertl ..-- W. J. Drennar 
~ ‘ lL. MeM eer F. A. Marcks Ves .R. J. W. Templin 
: : n B. Can New Brighton.......S. W. Lyons We .M. J. Horsch (c) 
; ‘ . K New Castle..........Clyde C. Green We ...-A. H. Martin (c) 
H. Car l Yew Kensington.....E. T. Chapman Whi ..Clarence M. Gockley 
Newport twp........ Andrew E. Rushin 
(Address 
Quince G. \ t Wanamik Will .A. E. Bacon 
P J Norristown .........H. O. Dietrich Wilkinsburg .R. A. Getter 
; I Ww. W Northampton ...+-G. A. Eichler Williamsport A. M. Weaver 
= a 2 North Braddock.....F. D. Zuerner Wilmerding covoelt. Le BOS Co) 


. N M. R North Huntingdor Wilson Boro ..«.+-Harold A. Crane 


om : . N. P. I l ) OU: diac cccaes sex Carl C. Pearsall (Address Easton) 
, tw] J. Carman N mer! (Address Irwin) Windber ...+»-Clyde E. Bounds 
Oakmont ...........W. Lee Gilmore Winton Boro........J. L. McCloskey 

ind Oil City....... .+++. Vaughn R, DeLong (Address Jessup) 


— of L. C. Keefauver Old Forge...........B. T. Harris WORE vncccccscaceale: Sap tue 
71a8 (béceccceccdes @» Maer (6) Olyphant ...........John A, Dempsey Ee! Me 


Or *e 
: ITg .........5amuel B. Bulick Palmerton ........-.J. N. Roeder 
Gree @ ...++e+++-A. Bruce Denniston PE hsiaccccese R. E. Hartz Rhode Island 


Bat eee er H. W. Traister Philadelphia ...... ..A. J. Stoddard Barrington .........Carl H. Porter-Shirley 
mn OVEE sesccccccces Robert A. Bagshaw Phoenixville ........Martin L. Peters Bristol .......+se0+.-E. 8S. Mapes 











City 


Burrillville 
(Address 
Harrisville) 
Central Falls........ 
Coventry oe ccesee 
Cranston cee 
Cumberland ........ 
(Address Valle y 
Falls) 
East Providence.... 
Johnston 
Lincoln ° 
(Address Lonsdale) 
Newport ...... 
North Providence... 
Pawtucket ......... 
Providence " 
South Kingstown.... 
(Address 
Wakefield) 
Tiverton 
Warren 
Warwick 
Westerly ‘ 
Warwick..... 


Co. W. 


..James L 


.Lewis M, 
.--John M. 
... Warren A. 
.. Willard H. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY—1942 


Superintendent 


J. O. Sweeney 


James E. Martin 
Harold F. King 
; Bosworth 
Bernard F. Norton 


J. R. D. Oldham 
Aaron F,. DeMoranville 
John L. Smith 


Michael F. Walsh 


James L. McGuire 
.Frank A. R. 


Allen 
Hanley 
Donald W. Dunnar 


Wager 
Harkins 
Sherman 

Bacon 


West .Maisie E. Quinn 
Woonsocket .........Leon M. Farrin 
South Carolina 
Aiken ...L. K. Hagood 
Anderson ..E. C. McCants 
Camden ...J. G. Richards, Jr. 
Charleston ..-A. B. Rhett 
Chester ...Myron E. Brockman 
Clinton ...W. E. Monts 
Columbia .A. C. Flora 
Conway ( B. Seaborr 
Darlington .J. C. Daniel 
Easley W. M. Scott 
Florence ..--John W. Moore 
jaffney ..-L. F. Carson 
Georgetown ..W. C. Bynum 
Greenville ........ W. F. Loggins 
Greenwood ..W. E. Black 
Hartsville .J. H. Thornwell 
Laurens ........+..--0. K. Wright 


Marion 

Newberry 
Orangeburg ....... 
Hill... 


we 2 


r. C. Easterling 
Cannon 


A. J. Thackston 


BE Be cocniccaces W. C. Sullivan 
Spartanburg ...+L. W. Jenkins 
Sumter ..W. H. Shaw 
errryrrr TTT Roy A. Hogrefe 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen ..C. J. Dalthorp 
Brookings J. E. Martin 
Huron ...Andrew J. Lang 
Lead ..R. V. Hunkins 
Madison ...F. A. Strand 
Mitchell ..+++e-J0hn OC. Lindsey 
Rapid City..........E. B. Bergquist 
Sioux Falls..........W. I. Early 
Watertown D. D. Miller 
Yankton C. A. Beaver 
Tennessee 

Alcoa V. F. Goddard 
Athens .J. ©. Ridenour 
Bristol .J. H. Arrants 
Chattanooga .W. T. Robinson 
Clarksville ere 
Cleveland ...........R. T. Allen 
Columbia J. R. Baker (a) 
Dyersburg soceeeeC. M. Walker 
Elizabethton ........E. L. Bowers 
Greeneville ........ Mac Alexander 
Harriman ..C. R. Black 
Humboldt ..C. E. Brock 
Jackson .............O. B. Ijams 
Johnson City........C. E. Rogers 
Kingsport .-R. N. Robinson 
Knoxville ........... Thomas Chafer Prince 
LeDAROM .ccccccecce W. E. Wilson 
Memphis ............Ernest C. Ball 
Maryville ..-Jd. L, Brewer 
Morristown ..-Carl T. Vance 
Murfreesboro «eed. C. Mitchell 
Nashville ..W. A. Bass 
Paris .W. O. Inman 
Pe Arthur Jones 
Shelbyville ..Troy G. Young 


Springfield .......... 
Union City... 


W. M. Overcash 
T. D. Ozment 


City 


Texas 
Abilene ..... 


Alamo Heights 


(Address San 


Superintendent 


..L, E. Dudley 


Robert B. Reed, Acting 


Antonio) 
Alice ..-d3. W. Roach 
Amarillo cooeee GO. M. Rogers 
MED SK ocesccsnvcnce A. N. McCallum 
Bay City - 
Beaumont ..»-E. W. Jackson 
eo eee Robert J. Marshall 
Big Spring..........W. C. Blankenship 
Bonham .. I. B. Carruth 
Borger .-.W. A. McIntosh 
Brady ..W. E. Whitten 
Breckenridge .Jno. F. Bailey 
Brenham -.+ee+O, M. Selman 
Brownsville ........ Ben L. Brite 
Brownwood -eeeeeeE. J. Woodward 
Bryan ......esse00++W. D. Wilkerson 
Cameron .. E. A. Perrin 
Childress -.-Chas. E, Damron 
Cleburne .+.+.+-Emmett Brown 
DT itcunaadcouel J. T. Runkle 
Colorado -+++ed3. E. Watsor 
Corpus Christi...... M. P. Baker 
Corsicana «++++.W. H. Norwood 
Crystal City.........S. H. Fly 
Cuero ..O. A. Zimmermar 
Dallas ee 
Del Rio..............Drury Wood 
Denison ..-B. M. McDaniel 
Denton ccccccccelt. OC. Patterson 
Eagle Pass.......... F. R. Thompson 
Edinburg .-R. P. Ward 
Electra -..+.+.B. M. Dinsmore 
El] Paso..............A. H. Hughey 
ied du ula ee C. C. Isbell 
Fort Worth..........W. M. Green 
Gainesville --+-H. O. McCain 
Galveston ...........S. B. Graham 
joose Creek.........N. S. Holland 
EE: Sésaneueerd I. T. Tilmer 
Greenville .H. H. Chambers 
Harlingen .Ernest H. Poteet 
Henderson ...-C. O. Pollard 
Hi'lsboro ...-Loy W. Hartsfield 
Houston .--E. E. Oberholtzer 
Huntsville -R. M. Hawkins 
Jacksonville .-»Larue Cox 
Kerrville ..+ Hollis A. Moore 
Kingsville ......... -C. E. Wade 
Lamesa ‘ V. Z. Rogers 
Laredo ..............W. P. Galligan 


Lockhart .... 


Longview .......+++. 


R. L. Williams 
Henry L. Foster 


BOER wccccccecccs W. B. Irvin 
DEE wscccssscicesnd, 4, Geetem 
Marlin -H. J. Mctlhany 
Marshall ...-E. N. Dennard 
McAllen ---John H. Gregory 
McKinney .-Jack R. Ryan 
Mercedes - Leon R. Graham 
Mexia ...........+++-Frank L. Williams 
OO rer George E. Heath 
Mineral Wells.......W. A. Ross 
Mission ......... D. Smith 
Nacogdoches .. Mortimer Brow: 
Navasota 


New Braunfels.... 


coos 
seeeeed. T. Ferguson 

- KE. 

oad. 


A. Sahm 


Orange ee W. Edgar 
Palestine .»«- Bonner Fribbell 
Pampa ............eel. L. Sone 
Dt necanasuenenesd 4. H. Chamness 
Plainview socese Ge Bae 

Port Arthur.........G. M. Sims 
Robstown .. W. G. Hutson 
Rusk . A. 8. Moore 


San Angelo....... 
San Antonio......... 


...- Bryan Dickson 
I. E. Stutsman 


San Benito..........5. V. Neeley 
San Marcos.......... Fred Kaderli 
Seguin ..............J0e F. Saegert 
Sherman socsccee Ey Ee 
Sulphur Springs.....W. L. Willis 
Sweetwater cook. BE Gary 
OED occeccccccscsele B+ 
Temple ... George H. Gentry 
TEE. «sas cccncccees J. E. Langwith 
Texarkana ...eH. W. Stilwell 
Temas Oity ....c00- Levi Fry 

Tyler ..J. M. Hodges 
Uvalde .....Guy D. Dean 
Vernon ...---O. H. Dillehay 
Victoria ..-..J. H. Bankston 
WED ccccccocese ...-R. H. Brister 


Waxanachie 
Weatherford 
Weslaco . 
Wichita Falls....... 


Utah 


Brigham 

Logan 

Murray 

Ogden 

Price 

Provo seenudi 
Salt Lake City 
Tooele 


Vermont 


SD mantbbnnsdaneae 
Bennington oe 
Brattleboro ......... 
Burlington .......+. 
Montpelier ......... 


.. Sterling Ha 


Wm. H. Cart 


-» Winn L. Tay 


G. W. Pow 
Lyman C. H 
Thurman H 


Superinte 
-T. C. Wiler 
H. L. Bart 
Fred E. Ka 
H. D. Fille 
-Hervin Bu 
..-E. Allen Bat 
..James Clove 
.W. Karl Hoy 
G. J. Re 
-J. C. Moffitt 
-L. John Nutt 


Rockingham ...Homer B. A 
Rutland saceetls. Ws ae 
St. Albans...........Josiah S. Met 
St. Johnsbury.......Frank R. Adams 
Springfield ...Lyman W. B 
Winooski ..G. R. Stackpole 
Virginia 

Alexandria eee T. C. Willian 
NONE ckccccoccescests. EA FOR 
Charlottesville ......James G. J 
Clifton Forge. . . Paul G. H 
Covington ..-A. L. Benne 
Danville = 2 
Fredericksburg .....G. H. Brow: 
Hampton -+»Robert M. N 
Harrisonburg --+ W. H. Keiste 
Hopewell .-R. W. Copel 
Lynchburg -+«.»Omer Carm 
Marion -R. F. Wil 


-—KE. E 


; 


Martinsville - Givens 
Newport News......J. H. Saur 
ee Cc. W. Mas 
Petersburg ..-Henry G. FI 
Portsmouth -»»Harry A. H 
Pulaski ..e-Frank J, ¢ 
Radford ..F. 0. Wyga 
Richmond .J. H. Binfor 
BRORMGRD  occccccccces D. E. McQu 
Salem : R. E. 
South Boston R. I I 

(Address 

Halifax) 

South Norfolk.... eS Y 
Staunton L. F. She 
Suffolk a 
Waynesboro kh & © 
Winchester ..G. R. Quar 
Washington 
Aberdeen -- Edward F. | 
Anacortes .-De Fore Cra 
Bellingham ..C. Paine SI 
Bremerton .......... Tillman Peter 
Centralia --Paul F. Furs 
Ellensburg G. L. Put 
Everett .....ssce00.d. A. Reeves 
Hoquiam eseeeH. OC, Crum 
ERIE Sionccclenccccca Me ROue 
Longview ...........E. J. McNan 
Olympia ae SS 
Port Angeles........ F. W. Breake 
Puyallup ...P. B. Hanaw 
Seattle ... Worth McC 
Spokane ..O. OC. Pratt 
Tacoma ............. Howard R. 
Vancouver eeeeee Paul F. Gais 
Walla Walla.........W. A. Lacey 
Wenatchee ..........W. B. Smit 
WEE casdciscscscck. Gi Ee 
West Virginia 
Beckley phedsstete a ae 
BRUGES ccccccccecee OD, B. Arc 


(Address Prince- 
ton) 
Charleston 
Olarksburg 
Dunbar 
(Address 
Charleston) 
Elkins 


.. Virgil L. I 


Arthur V. G 
Virgil Flir 


Bryan Hami 





t a) 





SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN PLACES 


Ashland 
Baraboo 
Beaver Dam 
Beloit 


Chippewa Falls..... 


Cudahy 


De Pere... ....seses. 
Eau Claire...... 
Fond du Lac....... 
Fort Atkinson....... 
Green Bay........ 


.George A 


. Gordon I 


Bassford 
Willson 


.A. H. Luedke 
.V. F. Dawald 


Robert F. 


Lohrie 


J E. Jones 


e. dh 
-Alvin T 


Frank C. 
G. E. 


McGlynn 
Stoien 


.T. T. Jens¢ 


Bray 


Denman 


OF 5000 


AND OVER 
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Superintendent 


W. F. Kruschke 


e Lake H. Murphy 
O. A. Reetz 

Sheboygan --H. E, Smith 

ewood -H. S. Hemenway 
South Milwaukee....John P. Mann 

a Wm. R. Bruce 

ens P t P. M. Vincent 

B J. A. Van Natta 


..Angus B. Rothwell 
.Fred G. Bishop 





— a s R. Potts Janesville ...... .V. E. Klontz Wate were My Buell 
Pa I H. W Kaukauna ....seeeese J. F. Cavanaugh \ ssesncelx Ue Lewis 
Prince C. H. Archer Kenosha - .G. F. Loomis ' a ere fe 
R James L, ¢ Ee ORO. 0. ccccceecsG. M. Wiley \ cocsee ks. C. Hirsch 
\ Madison Philip H. Falk \ itosa ..G. E. Watson 
S ville) Manitowoc -Hugh S. Bonar Vest Allis .-H. B. Nash 
South Charleston....Virgil Flinn Marinette ..W. F. Waterpool Bend D. E. McLane 
Address Charles- Marshfield .H. H. Helms Milwa Mathew Barkley 
tor Menasha .F. B. Younger efish Bay... .C. L. Mulrine 
We ( e W. B Menomonie .W. G. Ballentine nsin Rapids .Floyd Smith 
We .Olen Rutan Merrill .-George F. Brooks . 
Westor Ma G. R Milwaukee -M. C. Potter Wyoming 
Whee J. P. McHenry; Monroe > oo tvans sper -»e-VDean C. Morgan 
Williamson .C. O. Batson Neenah .O. F. Hedges eyenne ...........d. L. Goins 
Oconto .L. W. Fulton nie .A. A. Slade 
Wisconsin Oshkosh .. Charles C. Bishop Robert B. Lee 
Antigo .P. A. Tipler Portage --A. J. Henkel g Springs E. M. Thompson 
Apt .Ben J. Rohan RACING wccsocce eccoee Wm. C. Giese jan cooceed« J. ET 
In the following list the names of the archdioceses and dioceses appear in capitals at the left margin. Archdioceses are 
asle ed 
DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS Peorra—Rev. M. J. H ga Dioces Superintendent of Schools, 405 
. Smith Street, Peoria, I 
— . R ” ‘a Beene nerintendent f Parochial S ls Rockrorp—Rev. William J. D n, D Superintendent of Schools, 
‘ 7" t Street M ‘ Ala 95 East Wilson Street Bata 
, , ; SpriINGFIELD—Rev. George M D Superintendent of Schools, 
Arizona ; Grafton, Il. 
I L. G S ry and Chance m. 2 South : 
Pm Indiana 
Fort WarynE—Rev. Thomas E. D n, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
Arkansa % Our Sunday Visit H gt Ind 
Li , Very Rev. Msgr. J J. Healy, Diocesan Superintendent INDIANAPOLIS—Rev. Leonard Wernsing, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
1 State St., Lit Rock, Ark, 144 West Georgia Street, Indianapolis, Ind 
Calif 4 - Iowa 
Re Patric J. Dignan, Diocesan Superintendent of Dusveur *—Rt. Rev. Ms hn M. W Diocesan Superintendent of 
S $ West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Schools, 11th and Bluff Streets, Dubuque, Ia 
s R James T. O'Dowd, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintend DaveNPoRT—Rev. Ed J. I Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
0 Qak Street, 5 Francisco, Calif Cosgrt Building, D I 1 
Fresno—Very R Msgr. James Dowling, M.A., Diocesan Des Mornes—Rev. L. ¥ Jiocesan Su ntendent of Schools, St. 
ent of Scl 8s, ll R Street, Fresno, Calif Ambrose Cathedral. Des M s. I 
S Rev. Raymond Renwald, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Sioux Ciry—Rev. ©. Ivis, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, St. An- 
Sacramento, Calif thony’s Home, Sioux Cit wa 
S R v. Kenneth G. Stack, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Semen 
irth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. ConcorpiAa—Rev. Cor B D Su nteudent of Education, 
Colorad St. Joseph’s Hospital, ( Kans 
D R Hubert M. N Diocesan Superintendent of Schools LEAVENWORTH—Very Rev. W m T. C. Boland, President of the School 
17th Avenue, De Col Board, 709 N. 5th Street, Leavenworth, Kans 
I WICHITA Rev. Quint IM D Superintendent of Schools, 
Conn it 424 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 
H Rev. Austin Munich, Diocesan Superintendent of 5 s, St Kentucky 
s Seminar Bloomfield, Conr LOUISVILLE *—Rev. Felix } Pitt, Ph.D., Secretary of Catholic School 
Delaware Board. 443 South Fift t Lou Ky. 
\ w—Re Leo W. O'Ns Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Covineton—Rev. Leo J t D Superintendent of Schools, 
Dela 1110 Madison Ave ( gton, K 
Flori OwENnsBoro—Same as the A i se of Louisville. 
S —P REP ionesan Superintendent S lc Louisiana 
- eee New Oriteans *—Rev. Edward ©. J. Prendergast, Superintendent of 
iis Catholic Schools, 7845 Apr t Street, New Orleans, La. 
A LEXANDRIA—Rev Jol Murra Diocesan Superintendent of 
S ATLANTA—Rt. Rev Msg T. James McNamara, Diocesan Schools, 1805 Jackson A e. Alexand La 
lent Schools, 222 E. Harris St., Savannah, Ga LAFAYETTE——Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony F. Isé g, Diocesan Superintendent 
Idah f Schools, Bishop’s Hous The Cat Lafayette, La. 
tt. Rev. Joseph P. O'1 Diocesan Director of Schools, 804 N. Maine 
reet, Boise, Idaho. PortLaANpD—Rev. John J. Barrett, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Illin 807 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
( *—Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, M.A., LL.D., Diocesan Maryland 
tendent of Schools, 755 North State Street, Chicago, III BALTIMORE AND WASHIN *—Rt. R Msgr. John I, Barrett, Ph.D., 
B LE—Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Fallon, M.A., Diocesan Superin J.C.1 Diocesan Superintendent of Sci s, 415 Cathedral Street, 


t of Schools, 63d and West Main Streets, Belleville, I] taltimore, Md. 
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Massachusetts 
Boston *—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, S.T.L., Diocesan Sufperin- 
tendent of Schools, 75 Union Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fatt Rrvern—Rev. Edward J. Gorman, M.A., Superintendent of Diocesan 
Schools, 368 North Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Sprinerig.p—Rev. Dr. John R. Rooney, Diocesan Superintendent of 


Schools, College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 
Michigan 
Detroit *—Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, 1234 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


Granp Raprps—Rev. E. L. Quaderer, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
385 Leonard Street, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lansine—Rev, Jerome V. MacEachin, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
92 Capital Street, Battle Creek, Mich 
Marquette—Rev. Martin Melican, Superintendent of Parochial Schools, 


Holy Family Orphan’s Home, Marquette, Mich. 


Saginaw—-Rev. Robert E, Fitzpatrick, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Alpena, Mich. 
Minnesota 
St. Pau, *—Rev. Roger J. Connole, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of 


Schools, 240 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Crooxston—Rev. Victor Miller, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Joseph’s Church, Ada, Minn. 


DututH—Rev. Martin P,. Larkin, Diocesan Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, 211 West 4th Street, Duluth, Minn. 
St. CLtoup—Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cathedral Rectory, 316 Seventh Avenue N., St. Cloud, Minr 
Wivona—Rev R. J. Janser Diocesan Director of Confraternity 
Christian Ductrine, 819 2nd Street, Rochester, Minr 
Mississippi 
NaTcHez—Rev Dr. Geoffrey O'Connell, Diocesan Superintendent f 
Schools, St. I ibeth’s Catl Rectory, Clarksdale, Miss 
Missour 
Sr. Lovis—Rt. Rev. James P. Murray, Superintendent of Parish Schools 
2709 Clara Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City—Rev. John J. Murphy, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 


Kansas City, Me 
Helmes, Ph.D., Director of Charities, 519 


3142 Broadway, 
St. JosepH—Rev. Joseph W 
10th Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Montana 
Great Fatus—Rev n E. Regan, Chancellor, 2300 Central Avenue, 
Great Falls, Mont 
Hevtena—Rev. J. A. Rooney, M.A., S.T.L., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, 1306 North Main Street, Walkerville, Mont. 
Nebraska 
Granp Istanp—Rev. Anthony E. Egging, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Patrick’s Rectory, Sidney, Nebr. 
Lincotn—Very Rev. Msgr. L. V. Barnes, M.A., Diocesan Superintendent 


of Schools, 514 South 18th Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omana—Rev. Joseph H. Ostdiek, Diocesan Superintendent 
2507 Cass Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Nevada 
Reno—Very Rev. 
Box 1050, Reno, 
New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER—Rev William J Collins, Diocesan 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 


of Schools, 


Robert J 
Nev. 


Harrigan, Chancellor and Secretary, P. O. 


Superintendent f 
Schools, 


New Jersey 
Newark *—Very Rev. Msgr. Wm. F. Lawlor, LL.D., Diocesan Superin 
tendent of Schools, 31 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J. 

Campen—Rev. Wm. J. Hickey, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 10 
North Myrtle Street, Vineland, N. J. 

Paterson—Rev. Thomas J. Molloy, 


Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 


2040 De Grasse Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton—Rev. Robert J. Graham, M.A., Diocesan Superintendent 
Schools, 85 West High Street, Somerville, N. J. 
New Mexico 
Santa Fre *—Rev. Clarence Schoeppner, Chancellor, Box 707, Santa Fe, 


N. Mex 


GaLLup—Rev Pax O.F.M., Chancellor, Cathedral of the 


R. Schicker, 


Sacred Heart, Box 391, Gallup, N. Mex. 
New York 
New York *—Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, M.A., Diocesan Super 


intendent of Schools, 23 East 5lst Street, New York, N. Y 
ALBANy—Rev. James P. Hanrahan, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, 695 Fifth Avenue, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Brooktyn—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, LL.D., Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, 75 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BurraLo—Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
35 Niagara Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
OapenspurG—Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Hogan, 
of Schools, 218 Hamilton Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Rocuester—Rev. John M. Duffy, Diocesan Superintendent 
50 Chestnut Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse—Rev. David C. Gildea, M.A., J.C.L., S.T.B., Diocesan Super- 


intendent of Schools, 257 E. Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
RateiaH—Rev. Robert J. MacMillan, Superintendent of Schools, Western 
North Carolina, P. O. Box 464, Burlington, N. C. 
Rev. Edward T. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Carolina, St. Agnes Rectory, Washington, N. C. 
Betmont AsBpey Nuiiius—Rev. Thomas Oestreich, 0.8.B., S.T.D., Chan- 
cellor, Belmont, N. C. 


Diocesan Superintendent 


of Schools, 


Eastern North 
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North Dakota 
BISMARCK—Rev. 


st Leo’s School, 


John W Hogan, Diocesan 
Minot, N. Dakota. 


Superinte! 


Farco—Rev. William T. Mulloy, Diocesan Superintend: Is 
619 Sixth Avenue, N., Grafton, N. Dakota, 
Ohio 
CincInNATI *—Very Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., D 
tendent of Schools, 28 Calhoun Street, Cincinnati, O} 
CLEVELAND—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, Ph.D., Dioces Superir 
tendent of Schools, 621 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 0 “a 
CotumBus—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murphy, Diocesan Sup« lent of 
Schools, 1651 East Main Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Totepo—Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph.D., Diocesan Supe ent 
Catholic Schools, 807 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA City and Tuisa—Rev. J. B. Dudek, Char 
Hudson Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oregon 
PoRTLAND *—Rev. Arthur J. Sullivan, Diocesan Superint 
2053 S. W. 6th Avenue, Portland, Ore 
Baker Ciry—Rev. John D, Lee, Diocesan Superinte: 
Baker, Ore 
Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA *—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., I 
tendent of Parochial Schools, 19th and Wood Streets, P 
ALTOONA—Rev. Francis A. McNelis, Diocesan Superinte: 
»11 20th Street, Altoona, Pa. 
Erik Rev. Robert B McDonald, Superintendent f ¢ 
225 West 9th Street, Erie, Pa. 
Harrispurc—Rev. Harold E. Keller, Diocesan Superintende & 
‘nd and Market Streets, Harrisburg, Pa 
PItTs! iH—Rev Thomas J Quigley Diocesa Ss 
Schools, 5325 Penn. Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 
s ANTON Rev J J Featherstone, i J. 
Superintendent of Schools, 401 Linden Street, 8 
Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, M.A., S.T.L 
Superintendent of Sct ls, 25 Fenner Street, Pr 
South Carolina 
CHARLESTON—Rt, Rev. Joseph I O’Brien, S8.T.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 136 St. Philip Street, Cha S. ( 
South Dakota 
Rapip Crry—Rev. Michael T. Costigan, Chancellor, 1622 W 
Rapid City, S. Dak 
Sioux Fatus—Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. S. O’Meara, Diocesar 
of Schools, Watertown, S. Dak. 
Tennessee 
NASHVILLE Rev S. Ernest Wiley Ph.D., S.T.I D 
tendent of Schools, 2300 Elliston Place, Nas} | 
Texas 
San Antonio *—Rev. President of the School Board 
San Antonio, Texas 
AMARILLO—Rev. John Rogg Schmidt, J.C.L., Vice-Cha 
Amarillo, Texas, 
Corpus CuHristi—Rev. James H. Kelly, Diocesan Su 
Schools, P. O $ox 284, Rockport, Texas. 
DaLLas—Rev. Thomas 8. Zachry, Diocesan Superinter 
2712 Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
I Paso—Very Rev. J. C. M. Garde, S.J., Diocesan D 
1012 North Mesa Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 
GALVESTON—Rt. Rev. Jacob Schnetzer, Diocesan Superint« 
4015 Sherman Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Utah 
Sat Lake—Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, Ph.D., Diocesan S 
Schools, 333 East South Temple Street, Salt Lake ¢ 
Vermont 
sSURLINGTON—Very Rev. William P. Crosby, President > 
Board, 7 Fullerton Avenue, Montpelier, Vt. 
Virginia 
RicHMonD—Rev. Francis J. Byrne, Diocesan Superinter S 
811 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 
Washington 
SeEaATTLE—Rev. Edward J. McFadden, Diocesan Superint 5 
907 Terry Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
SpokaNE—Rev. Roy E. Thelen, Chancery Office, 1115 \ ers 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
West Virginia 
WHEELING—Rev. John J. O’Brien, Superintendent of Pa 5 . 


464 Washington Avenue, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE *—Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Diocesan 8 
Schools, 625 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
Green Bay—Rev. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., Diocesan Su; 
Schools, 131 South Madison Street, Green Bay, Wis 


La Crosse—Rev. Lester W. Seemann, Diocesan Superintend . 
tox 664, La Crosse, Wis. 
Superior—Rev. Joseph Annabring, Diocesan Superintend schoo™ 
1201 Hughitt Avenue, Superior, Wis. 
Wyoming 
CHEYENNE—Rev. James A. Hartmann, Chancellor, 2105 ¢ Avel 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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he form of tabulation has necessit: 


ate 


: lhouse planning 


SECTION XVII 


AIDS AVAILABLE TO LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS FROM 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


ee SY 





PARTICIPATION OF STATE AGENCIES IN PLANNING 
AND SUPERVISING LOCAL SCHOOL-BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENT 


N the planning of buildings for a public school system, it 
equently desirable know the degree to which the 
ite board of education has provided for participation and 
ition. The following summary segregates the character 

he supervision given by the state and its representative 
es under three headings. The first item indicates the 





board may be expected to take. The 
e part played by the state superintendent 

okesman for the 
the third p will be found indications of 
which other state agencies will give 


icial sy state department 


schools as the o 
In 


r guidance 


ucation irt 


ssistance ¢ 
ited very brief statements 
and character 


state The list 


but the degree 


shown 


g these responsibilities 


for each 


194] 


ire cle irly 


PARTICIPAT IN SCHOOL-BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


Alabama 


ate Board of Education, Montgomery 


es rules and submitted | state superinte 


A. H. Collins 


} a 


regulations 


Superintendent of Education, 


ires and submits 


to the state boar of education rules and 


ertaining te 


program, 
for 
for 


itions operation of state minimum 
standards 


buildings; 


standards for hool sites minimum 


spe fications, and constructi school 


capital itiay purposes 
slature. 
the 
preparation 


following services 


of administration 
and regu- 


is a service in division 
of rules 
rendered: 


prepared for rural school building 


d finance In addition to the 


ons as listed above, the are 


Plans and specifications are 


construction 

Plans and architects 
approved. 

Buildings in process of construction are inspected upon request 
to determine and are being 
followed. 

Rul and regulations 

the 


8 specifications prepared by private are 


whether plans specifications 


es of the state board are administered to 


nsure proper execution. 

for 
for school-building construction and 
for capital 
school transpor 
for child 
Institutions 
and 
outlay 


School surveys set up a practicable long-time program 


or school centers 


ating 


maintenance, for t districts, for school finance 


debt 


wy } 


ix 


outlay service, for safe and adequate 


tation ac 


of 


experi 


the teaching personnel, 
The 
furnishing 
No 
penditures can be made except at school centers approved by 
the The deter 
mined the public 
avail 


needed. for 
and for 


learning 


ere 

state 

trained 
capital 


counting record keeping. 


higher cooperate in 


enced consultants on survey work ex- 


survey school-building is 


program 
of 
transportation 


program 
conditions 
be made 


ir curriculum, road 


terms 


school fund, and which 
able. 

Each county required submit annually 
capital outlay program which must be 
actual work on the program is undertaken. 

tor of the Division of Administration and Finance, R. L. Johns 
visor of Research and Surveys, A. R. Meadows 
visor of Schoolhouse Planning, R. E. Ledbetter 


tect, W. E. Campbell, Jr. 


may 


and 
before 


is to a building 


approved 
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Arizona 
State Board of Education, Phoenix 
No jurisdiction whatever in regard 
State Superintendent of Public Instructio 


No jurisdiction. 
Other Agencies 
Roard of health 


irnsues 


regulations 


Arkansas 
State Board of Education, Little Rock 

Supervisor pre] 

such building 

ngs gymnas lt 
Furnishes preliminary sketches of floor 
Checks architects’ plans for school 
Advises school officia is to plans 


altering 


school buildings 
Advises superintendents and teachers 


Superintends 
of erection, except whe 
State Commissioner, Ralph 

No legal provision for apy 


B. Jones 
Supervisor School Plant Servic 


J 


an e 


California 


1ildings erected by districts. 
n, E. D. Ring 


lhouse planning. 
acher buildings, and for 
home economics build- 


plans for larger buildings. 
dings upon request. 
remodeling, repairing and 


as to interior arrangements, 


ince and of 


operation 


iildings during progress 


employs an architect. 


L. Taylo: 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Walter F. Dexter, Sacra- 

mento 

Division of school! sé anning passes on all plans costing more 
than $5,000, excepting those argest cities; is called into 
consultation by t listricts ontrols other situations by 
surveys. 

Site sizes and locations ntrolled state standards. 

School sites may not | ised i-city districts until written 


report and recom! 


Planning (1939 

Chief of divisior 
cial accumulative } j f 
district and w 


No building contract, in situatio 
jurisdiction, is legal without the 
This department does 
drawings. 
Chief of Division of School 


Architect, Doyt Early 


Colorado 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Denver 


School building handled by local boards 


Connecticut 


State Board of Education, Hartford 
Has a section of buildings and pl: 
enlargement and construction. 
for safety. 
Publishes standards 


ans 


new 


for guidance of 


house Planning, 


It 


Division of Schoolhouse 

establishment of spe- 
e! requested by school 
stified following survey. 
under the department’s 


a 
a 


juired approval. 
ractice of furnishing working 


Dr. Charles W. Bursch 


, Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, 


of education. 


which approves plans for 
inspects school buildings 


local boards. 
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Has archiiect to whom plans are referred. 
Assists local communities in building surveys. 
State Commissioner, A. G. Grace 
Supervisor of Buildings and Plans, John E. Nichols 


Delaware 


State Board of Education, Dover 
Outside Wilmington prepares a tentative program of school building 
to submit to local boards. 
Hears comments and suggestions thereon. 
Creates standards with effect of law, governing hygienic, sanitary, 
and protective construction; selection, arrangement, and main- 
tenance of sites; condemns school buildings. 
Has approval of plans and specifications. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. H. V. Holloway 
Building Program 

The 1941 Legislature appropriated $750,000. 
Other Agencies 

Legislature has created a state school-building act. 

State school-building commission for each district. 

Plans approved by state board of education and commission. 

Buildings built by commission. 

Construction supervised by commission. 

Board of health has to approve drinking water and sewage disposal. 


Florida 


State Board of Education, Tallahassee 
Prescribes rules and regulations and minimum standards in the 
field. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colin English 
Has oversight, charge, and management of all matters pertaining 
to public schools, school buildings and grounds. 
The state department renders the following services: 

1. In cooperation with county boards of public instruction, car- 
ries on surveys to determine where elementary and secondary 
school centers should be located, the steps that should be 
taken in carrying out the building program, and the means 
of financing the building program. 

All capital outlay projects are submitted along with the annual 
school budget. Advice is rendered in connection with these 
propesals. 

8. All plans for school buildings to be constructed are submitted 
to the department for approval. When necessary, recommen- 
dations are given relating to desirable improvements in the 
plans. 

4. Plans are prepared for some of the buildings where architec- 
tural services are not available. Consultative and advisory 
services relating to the letting of contracts and other prob- 
lems involved in the planning and construction of school 
buildings are provided through this department. 

Director of Administration and Finance, Edgar L. Morphet 
Has direction of division, which includes work in surveys, trans- 
portation, school plant planning, and architectural service. 
School Plant Planning Service, J. L. Graham 
School Architect, James A. Stripling 
School Surveys and Transportation, T. George Walker 


to 


Georgia 


State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. M. D. Collins, Atlanta 

Furnishes plans and specifications for school-building guidance in 
local units. 

Supervisor of schoolhouse construction prepares plans for 1- to 6- 
teacher buildings; prepares school ground plans; checks archi- 
tects’ plans; advises schoo! officials. 

Other Agencies 
County superintendent and county board of education approve plans. 


Idaho 


State Board of Education, Boise 
Requires approval of all plans. 
State Superintendent, C. E. Roberts 
Member of state board of education and its executive officer. 
Other Agencies 
Department of public welfare has to cooperate with state board 
of education in its duties regarding schools. 
County superintendent has power to require local trustees to con- 
form to rules of state board ‘‘if there is money enough.’’ 
County board of health is responsible for sanitation in schools. 


Illinois 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, John A. Wieland, Spring- 
field 
Prepares, with advice of state board of health, state architect, and 
state fire marshal, specifications for minimum requirements in 
heating, ventilation, lighting, seating, water supply, toilets, 


safety against fire. 
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Determines the standards for recognition of element 


These have force of law. 
Other Agencies 


State architect is required to assist the state superint 


of 
schools. 
Enforcement of law is in the hands of county superinte: and 
local authorities. 
County superintendent advises school officials in deta con 
struction, but only on standards is it necessary to n 
County superintendent inspects buildings. 
Board of directors and board of education required to Ans 
to county superintendent. 
Indiana 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, C. T. Malan, Indianapolis 
Other Agencies 
Local school trustees erect buildings. Plans and specificat must 
be submitted to state board of health for approval of tation 
and hygiene; to state board of accounts for adequacy specifi 
cations and fair competition; and to state fire n al for 
compliance with state fire laws. 
State board of health issues standards. 
Iowa 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jessie M. Parker, Des 
Moines 
Shall determine, so far as practicable, by inspection 
the condition needs, and progress oft the 
supervision and control of his department 
Shall have prepared and published a pamphlet conta 
plans and specificat ons for public school building g 
the most approved means and methods of heat ng and 


ventilating the same, together with information ar 


or their proper and economical construction 


Kansas 


State Board of Education, Topeka 

‘*‘No provision in the laws to prevent the erection of undesirable 
buildings or to compel the discontinuance of buildings that should 
be abolished immediately, further than plans for all new school 
buildings must be submitted to the state architect as to provision 
for fire protection according to law.’’ Section 367, Revised 
School Laws of Kansas for 1937. 

Has adopted standardization of rural schools involving an 
things: out-building; school-building equipment; and 
building itself. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Geo. L. McClenny 

Criticizes and approves plans submitted voluntarily by local au 
thorities. 

State Architect, Row W. Stookey 


ng other 
school 


Kentucky 


State Board of Education, Frankfort 
Authorized to approve and adopt regulations for the sa ary and 
protective construction of public school buildings. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, John W. Brooker 


With concurrence of state board of health prepares regulations for 
the sanitary and protective construction of public sc build- 
ings. Prepares plans and specifications for 1- to 4-teacher 
public school buildings, for adoption by the state ard of 
education. Examines and approves or disapproves | s and 
specifications submitted by county boards of edu and 
graded boards of education. 

Louisiana 


State Superintendent of Public Education, John E. Coxe, Bat Rouge 
The state law requires approval of all school plans | state 
superintendent. Plans must be drawn by licensed s arc 
tects. 
Other Agencies 
The state law also requires that the school plans sha ved 
by the state board of health, fire marshal, and 
board, 


Maine 


Commissioner of Education, Harry V. Gibson, Augusta . 
No school building can be built or repaired without his rovai, 
where the expenditure is in excess of $500. 
Provides plans for 1- to 4-room buildings free of cost 
Issues minimum requirements so that local units will 
meet his approval of plans. 
Other Agencies 
No school building can be built or repaired without 
of board of health, where the expenditure is ir 
$500. 
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STATE PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL 


Maryland 


State Board of Education, Baltimore 
: ntary schools. Standardization includes grounds, buildings, 
ting, heating and ventilation, library, equipment. 
ssued “Standards for School Buildings” as a guide to county 
nerintendents 
State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Albert 8. Cook 
S und plans for buildings and additions must be submitted to 
for approval. 


plans have been approve by the state consultant architect, 
state superintendent ssues certificate without which no 

g costing $300 or more may be erected (Sec. 30, Article 
Annotated Code of Maryland). 


Other Agencies 
} must be submitted to state board of health for approval 
ewage-disposal arrangements and plumbing 


Massachusetts 


State Department of Education, Boston 
{ un advisory rather th supervisory capacity 


State Commissioner of Education, Walter F. Downey 








Assistants of superintendent do much in ccnsulting with local 
ttees Loan slides 
Other Agencies 
jk of Dal antes hme we ation 
lepa ‘ I regulations 
. t of } ta igh clinics, examines children 
41 led levelopment 
lepa ent of Pul social worker sits ph cally 
andicapped children and submits recommendation as to home 
tio 
artment of Public Health operates in preparation of forms 
est cards blanks et r physical examinatior of school 


Director of Buildings’ Inspection Division, Department of Public 
Safety, George C. Parsons, Hancock St., Boston 


Michigan 


State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 


Pr les consultation to boards of education and school adminis 
itors regarding surveys egal procedures, finance, and educa- 
nal designing 

Appr school building plans from viewpoint of educational us¢ 

State Superintendent, Eugene B. Elliott 
Other Agencies 
State fire marshal cooperates for elimination of fire hazards 
S vmartment of healt} operates for provision of proper 








robler lel se! 
Minnesota 
State Board of Education, St. Paul 
) for schoc ait and for the 1 eq ¢ 
r I and inge o s ( r ding 
i ind sy] ns tor erectior é irge! and 
school buil fore contract is let 
s made by board of health relative to sanitary 
is for toilets ipply, and sewage disposal 
and furnishes plat d specifications for school buildings 
classrooms or less 


State Commissioner, Harry E. Flynn 
Other Agencies 


of sanitation, state board of health, examines and approves 
school-building plans relative to water supply, sewage dis 
posal and plumbing systems 
vy directs county superintendents to advise teachers and 
boards in regard to plans for building and improving 
houses and caring for school grounds 


Director, Division of Buildings, I. O. Friswold. 


Mississippi 


Btat Department of Education, Jackson 


a divisien of school building service. This division 
operates in making surveys on the effective organization of 
schools 


kes surveys to determine building needs. 
tlines building programs 
proves architects’ plans and specifications for school build- 
nes 
rnishes free plans and specifications for some small school 
buildings, teachers’ homes and accessory buildings. 
neral advisory service on school-plant planning and equip- 
ment and on the effective use of the school plant. 

State Superintendent, J. S. Vandiver 

Sch Building Service, W. G. Eckles, State Director 
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Missouri 


State Superintendent of Education, Jefferson City 


Provides standards fo: housé i ng, provides plans for 
one two-, and t building ikes surveys and sets up 
educational specifica : i to be erected, checks and 
appr é T T contracts, provides 
school-building insur survé i maintains a state-wide 


System of janitor tra r 
State Superintendent of Public 
Other Agencies 

The state departr I 1ids in checking the water 
supply 
Director of School Building Service, N. E. Viles 


Schools, Lloyd W. King 


Montana 


State Board of Education, Helena 


Publishes a_ bullet ning a list of standards for rating 
l- and 2-room ¢ and g 10018 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Elizabeth Ireland 
Building plans a ‘ is by the board of health. 
Nebraska 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Charles W. Taylor, 
Lincoln 
Advises with scho« authorities regarding building programs when 
officials request r es The state department does not 
maintain technica t ed peo] for this service, and Nebraska 
has no law requiring struction according to specifications. 


Nevada 


State Board of Education, Carson City 


Must prepare plans s for rural schoolhouses on 


andard lines of s architectu is to size, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation and general sanitatior The trustees of rural 
schools needing new schoolhouses shall be supplied with such 
plans and specifications upon request 
No public schoolhouse may be erected in any school district until 


the plans have been approved by t deputy superintendent of 
public instructior 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Miss Mildred Bray 


New Hampshire 


State Board of Education, Concord 
State Commissioner, James N. Pringle, Executive Secretary of State 
Board of Education 


Interprets meaning of table sanitary” buildings for all 
schools. Has genera thority to make regulations Co- 
operates with superintendents and local school boards in 
planning buildings 

Recommends to state board of hea nvestigation of unsuitable 


buildings 
Administrative Field Agent, Paul E. Farnum 
Other Agencies 
State board of healt n complaint, may condemn or order 
buildings impr 


New Jersey 


State Board of Education, Trenton 


Advice and consent t appointment of building inspector by 
commissioner of edu¢ I 

Approves plans and specifications for all schoolhouse construction. 

Has set up a school |} ding code 


State Commissioner of Education, Dr. Charles H. Elliott 
Appoints an inspector of school buildings, with advice and con- 
sent of state board of education 
May instruct county ar ty superintendents as to constructing 
schoolhouses and furnishing them 
Inspector of School Buildings, Seymour Williams 





Recommends approval of plans and specifications for schoolhouse 
construction, 
Inspects all new construction and 1 buildings. 


Advises local school officials on scho 
Assists in school building surveys 
Other Agencies 

County superintendent has power pect the condition of school- 
houses, sites, et« und to advise with local boards in respect to 
construction, heating and ventilation, and lighting. May, with 
consent of commissioner of education, cause state moneys to 
be withheld where facilities are not in accord with legal 
requirements Rule the state board of education require the 
county superintendent to make periodic reports to the commis- 
sioner of education « the condition of buildings. 

Local boards provide school buildings 


building needs. 














New Mexico 






State Board of Education, Santa Fe 
Approves minimum building standards to be followed by the direc- 
tor in charge of approval for all school building plans. 
Gives official approval to proposed bond issues. 
Other Agencies 
State health officials make reports to the education department 
whenever undesirable health conditions are discovered. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. Grace J. Corrigan 
Director, Division of Instruction in Charge of Building Pians Ap- 
proval, L. W. Clark 









New York 






State Education Department, Albany 
Has a division of school buildings and grounds with a director. 
Has set up standards. 
Board issues a pamphlet of information for local authorities. 
Makes inspections of sites and school conditions before definite 
action is taken by local authority. 
Advises with superintendents, principals, and boards in regard to 
needs and best way to meet them. 
Examines preliminary plans. 
State Commissioner, Dr. Ernest E. Cole 
All plans and specifications must receive the commissioner's 
approval in all districts other than first and second class cities 
He cannot approve unless plans conform to laws. 
No tax can be levied until plans are approved. 
Director of School Buildings and Grounds Division, Gilbert L. Van 
Auken 





















North Carolina 






State Board of Education, Raleigh 
Has a division of schoolhouse planning. 
There is a literary loan fund from which loans are made when 







plans are approved 
Suggestions for planning school plants are distributed from time to 
time by state department of public instruction. 
Has plans for one-story schools and gymnasiums which are distrib 
uted free by director of schoolhouse planning. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Clyde A. Erwin 
Law requires that all plans be approved by state superintendeat of 
public instruction. 
Other Agencies 
State insurance commissioner for fire safety, and state board of 
health for sanitary facilities. 
Director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, W. F. Credle 












North Dakota 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Arthur E. Thompson, 
Bismarck 
Plans must be submitted to and approved by superintendent. 










Ohio 


State Director of Education, Kenneth C. Ray, Columbus 
Other Agencies 

Has a state building code (very elaborate). 

All plans must be approved by chief inspector of workshops and 
factories, except in cities having regularly organized building 
inspection departments. 

District health commissioner checks plans for water-supply and 
sanitary arrangements. State department of health may make 
surveys and issue orders as to these matters. 















Oklahoma 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, A. L. Crable, Oklahoma 
City 
Prepares complete plans and specifications when requested for the 
construction of school buildings for four teachers or less, costing 
less than $10,000. 
Makes school-building survey for all sizes of buildings. 
Approves plans of all sizes but approval is not required by law. 
Other Agencies 
Standard building laws. 
Book of 300 plans in hands of each county superintendent in the 
state. 
Director of Schoolhouse Planning, Frank Williams 














Oregon 





State Board of Education, Salem 


Architectural plans for new high-school buildings are presented 







to the state department of education for approval before calls 






for bids on the construction of the buildings are submitted. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rex Putnam 
Manual on ‘‘The Construction and Care of School Buildings’’ is- 
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sued to all school districts. No legal provision for the roval 
of the state department, but an advisory service is ma ed. 
Other Agencies 

Plans for schools in third-class districts must be ay by 
county school superintendents. , 

County superintendents advise with the school boards y ve t 
the construction, warming, ventilating, and arrang t of 
schoolhouses. 

All schools are examined periodically by representative the 
state department of education and county schoc 
dents. 

All buildings are inspected periodically by the state 1 





Pennsylvania 


State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Has a division of school buildings. 

Prescribes rules and regulations and makes such re¢ lations 
as it may deem expedient to promote physical and m: welfare 
of school children. 

Department code— 

Required to approve plans in 2nd, 3rd, 4th class d 

Supervises preparation of plans in local communities 

Submits suggestive sketches. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Francis B. Haas 
Chief, Division of School Plant, Dr. HuBert C. Eicher 
Other Agencies 

State code. 

Art commission passes on architectural design. 

Department of labor and industry passes on fire and 

tection 


Rhode Island 


State Director of Education, James F. Rockett, Providence 
Part of the income of the permanent school fund may 
tioned by the director of education to assist tow 
structing model school buildings. 


South Carolina 


State Superintendent of Education, Dr. James H. Hope, Columbia 
Division of schoolhouse planning and construction s must 
be submitted to and approved by the director of house 
planning. 
The director inspects all plans and new buildings, and 
of approval is necessary before they can be used 
Plans and specifications and supervision of constr are 
furnished to small schools not employing an ar 
Other Agencies 
Has a state building code. 
Director of Schoolhouse Planning, S. P. Clemons 


South Dakota 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. F. Hines, Pierre 

Plans must be approved by him, and show heating a ventila 

tion scheme. He assists in an advisory capacity the plan 

ning of school buildings; he also helps boards in vat 

to show their communities the needs of new bu ngs and 
additions to buildings. 


Tennessee 


State Commissioner of Education, B. O. Duggan, Nashvil 
Division of schoolhouse planning and _ transportat 
sketches and layouts for school buildings and 
rooms and works with the various school boards 

building programs over long periods of time 
offers functional planning advice and checks 
buildings where such service is requested 

State Director of Schoolhouse Planning and Transportat H. ¢ 
Headden 


’ 


Texas 


State Board of Education, Austin 
Purchases school district bonds or grants waiver for 
sell in open market. 
State Superintendent, L. A. Woods 
Administrative officer of public school laws and ex 


tary of the state board, receives reports required — 
and is general superintendent of business relating to peo™ 
schools. 


Other Agencies 

Sechool-building code. 

Plans must be submitted as follows for approva 
common school district—to the county superint 
independent district and city or town—to superi! 
schools. 































ns 








These agencies report to state department what they have done 
i transmit evidence. 
State Director of School Plant Division, J. Fred Horn 
Prepares plans for 1- to 6-teacher buildings, and suggestive 
sketches for larger buildings; advises school officials; checks 
architects’ plans; makes school-building surveys upon invita- 
tion: visits local units upon invitation. 





Utah 


State Board of Education, Salt Lake City 
s a department of building codes. 
State a of Public Instruction, Charles H. Skidmore 
e the expenditure is in excess of $5,000, his approval of plans 
ind specifications is required before construction may be un- 
lertaker 
Is required to formulate a code to govern preparation of plans 
local communities 


i ipproval of state finar ommission, may hire an architect 
xamine plans or inspect buildings and where necessary shall 
recommendations for formity to code 
Vermont 


State Department of Education, Montpelier 
P ic school buildings are standardized with “‘points’’ on build 


rs, grounds, equipment 


Plans ‘‘should be’’ submitted to state department. 
Issues plans, pictures and bulletins 
vs a part-time draftsman to prepare plans and specifications 
for rural communities without charge 
Provides for follow-up work during the period of construction 


State Commissioner, Ralph E. Noble 
ome Agencies 


Plans “must be” submitted to board of health 
Virginia 
St ate Board of Education, Richman 
AS & AI1VISIOI of schoo build gs 
Pr pares plar 8 and specificat ons f< r school divisions on request. 
Supervises construction free of charge. 
Minimum standards have been set up and approved 
Cooperates with local boards ir 
(a) Long-range studies of school building programs. 
(b) Preparing preliminary plans and estimates. 
c) Developing working drawings and specifications and land- 


scaping pians 
d Attendance at openings o 
e) Supervision of construction, including periodic inspections 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sidney B. Hall 
State Director, Division of School Buildings, Raymond V. Long 


f p rg aed 


Washington 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia 


Has been given “some power through law on “wider use of 
school plant.’’ 


State agree of Public Instruction, Pearl A. Wanamaker 


State | ding fund availab] o school districts Applications for 
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such aid are made to superintendent of public instruction who, 
after consultation with Reorganization Committee and other ap- 
propriate agencies, recommends to state social security commis- 
sion the amount to be allotted. Plans for any buildings which 
the State approved by superinten- 
dent of public inst 

Other Agencies 


County superintendents approve plans 





assists in financing must 


3rd class districts. 


West Virginia 


State Board of Education, Charleston 
May require all plans and specifications for the erection of school 
buildings to comply with the requirements of law; and may 
require all county boards to submit all plans and specifications 
for the state board’s approval 
Plans and specifications ars Sepeoved by the state board of edu- 
cation in accordance board’s order 


State Superintendent of Poche School 8, w. W. Trent 


Wisconsin 


State Department of Public Instruction, Madison 

Under a cooperative agreement between the industrial com- 
mission and the department, all school plans are sent to the 
latter by the commission for checking and suggestive criticisms 
looking towards the erection of first-class buildings. 

Helps local communities by suggesting plans for all types of 
buildings to serve as a basis for extended work by commercial 
architects. 

Service has been extended to cover expert advice on heating, 
ventilation, lighting 


The department develops complete plans and specifications and 
gives architectural service for 1- and 2-room rural schocls on 
request. 

Inspects all types of schools with a view to improving housing 
conditions and facilities; makes complete building surveys in 


all types of communities on request 
Gives field service and makes inspection upon request. 
h have partial jurisdiction 
(through codes) over school buildings 
State Superintendent of Public Instrection, John Callahan 
Other Agencies 
The law requires submission of all school plans to industrial 
commission. This checking refers primarily to the application 
of the state building code and pays attention primarily to 
construction, safety and sanitation 
Supervisor of School Building Service, H. W. Schmidt 


Cooperates with all state agencies whi 


Wyoming 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Esther L. Anderson, 
Cheyenne 
Entrusted with general supervision of the public schools of the 


state 
Commissioner of Education, Ray E. Robertson 
He shall prepare for the use and guidance of the district board 
regulations and suggestions for standardizing and grading 
schools and for the gienic and sanitary building of school- 
houses and the selection of sites 
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CAPITOL STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


E. ALTMAN, Proprietor 


ELECTRICAL Cable Address: CAPCOLITE, New York \ 
RESEARCH ’ 
PRODUCTS, INC. Manufacturers of complete ' 
Subsidiary of Stage Lighting Apparatus for the Theatre, 








ee 527-529 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC : : 
COMPANY Production, Amateur Theatricals, Schools, 


Churches, Community Center, Little 
Theatres, Halls, Etc. 














ee ' 
Aisle Lights Dimmers Pipe Clamps 
Asbestos Wire Dimmer Boxes Plugging Boxes 
Automatic Colorwheels Electric Fountains Proscenium Lights 
Automatic Lighting Electric Coal Grates Panel Pockets 
Act Announcers Electric Fire Logs Plugs } 
Arc Lamps Effects Reflectors = 
Advertising Novelties Exit Signs Rheostats é 
Borderlight Cables Floor Pockets Sciopticons 
Baby Spotlights Fireplaces Spotlights 
Boomerangs Floodlights Stage Pockets 
Borderlights Footlights Stereopticons 
Bunchlights Film Cabinets Strip Lights 
Cable Clamps Gelatine Switch Boxes 
Cable Supports Iris Shutters Slide Carriers 
Carbons Lenses Scenic Effects 
Colorine Light Fixtures Shutters 
Connectors Lobsterscopes Signs 
Crystal Reflectors Lugs Step Lights 
Carbon Holders Lens Holders Stage Cable 
Cleaner Stands Music Stands Switchboards 
Colorframes Mirror Balls Torches 
Colorwheels Organ Lights Wall Pockets 
Cove Lighting Olivettes Work Lights 
Crystal Showers Objectives Etc. 
Dissolvers Piano Lights 





COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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SECTION XVIII 
CLASSIFIED INDEX TO MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS 


2 AAA APRS aT a RL IE TRENT SESH RS OLR NS 








Accounting Mac >hines 
t wood Ell Fisher Co., 330, 331 


Acids 


vania Salt Manufacturing Co., 238 


Conversion ( 


Acoustical pergenanen Systems 
Loxit ( ' 


Adding Machines 


rw El ] tt Fi s] er ( 
Address mune (see Public Address 
Systems) 
Air Circulators 
1‘ tinghouse le & Mfg. ¢ 11¢ 


Air Conditioning 
John J. Nesbitt, In 


Ammeters & Voltmeters (see Meters, 


Electric) 

Ammonia, Aqua & Anhydrous 

Pe vania Salt Manufactur ( 38 
Ammonia Control Roemies 

Wallace & Tiernan Cx Inc., 
Amplifiers 

Ampro Cory 

Bell & Howell ¢ 7 

R¢ Ifg. ( I 77 

Anima ( | 
V er Ele ( 


Annunciators 
Graybar Electric ( 117 
Webster Electric ( gS 


As sbestos Products 
Carey { 7 
s-Manville, 8 83 
; ] { 71 


As hie “Ss Filter Paper 


i-Dikeman { 


Asphalt Planking 


Products Corp., 7 


Asphalt Shingles 
P Carey Cx Ir 
Ruheroid Ci 

I ( 105 


Asphalt Tile Flooring 
ns-Manville, 82, & 


ri Tex Co., 73-76 


Athlete’s Foot Preventive 
\merican Playground Device ‘ 
wear Mfg. Co., 228 


H ird Sales Co 168, 169 
H leomb Mfg Co., 170, 171 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 238 


T ’ = 
Wisintecting Co., 177 


Athletic Field Power Sprinklers 


in Power Sprinkler Co., 211 


Auditorium Lighting (see Lighting 
Equipment) 


Automatic Telephone Systems 
Telephone Systems) 


Backstops, Tennis Court, Baseball and 
Basketball 
hor Post Fence Co., 204 
Fence Co., 206 
wear Mfg. Co., 228 
Medart Manufacturing. Co., 231; 321 
ation Equipment Co., 230 
tson Steel & Iron Co., 207 
S irt Iron Works Co.. 208 
kwire Spencer Steel Co., 209 


(see 





Band Saws (see Saws, Band, Circular. 
Scroll, etc.) 
Band Stands 
J. R. Clancy, In 293 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 9; 357 


Banquet Tables 


Brewer-Titchener Cory 
Barbed Wire 
Continental Steel Cory 5 


Barn Equipment, Sanitary 
Mitchell Manufacturing ( 229; 


Baseboard, Metal 


Milcor Steel Company, 92, 93 

Baskets. Wire Gymnasium 
Penn Me 1 Corporation of Pent 

Bath Tubs 
Crane Co., 1 ) 

Baths, Chemists’ Laboratory 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Cx 85 

Baths, Shower 
Crane Co., 11( 


Batteries, Electric Storage 
Phe omas A. Edison, In 4 


Electric Storage Batte io., 126; 
Beds & Bedding 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 353-35¢ 


Simmons Co., 358-359 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 
Su iperior Sleepr rite Corp., 360, 361 


Bells, Electrical & Mechanical 


Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 119 


Graybar Electric Co., 117 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120, 
International Business Machines ( 
Standard Electric Time Co., 124 


Warren Telechron Co., 125 


Bench Legs 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 31¢ 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 


Benches, Campus (see Settees) 
Benches, Folding 


Mitchell Manufacturing C 9: 57 
Benches, Locker Room 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 316, 317 
Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 
Benches, Saw 
Delta Mfg. Co., 428 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Walker-Turner Co., 431-434 
Benches, Work 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
New Britain Machine Co., 436 
Bicycle Racks 
American Playground Device Co., 23¢ 7 


Co., 228 


Everwear Mfg. 
Recreation Equipment Co., 230 


Blackboard Trim and Crayon Troughs 
Loxit Co., 134, 135 
Milcor Steel Company, 92, 93 


Bleachers and Grandstands 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 231; 321 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 232 
Bleaching and Sterilizing Solutions 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 238 


Blueprint Cabinets 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Lyon Metal Products Co., 320; 435 


Blueprint Washing Tanks & Wringers 
Wickes Bros., 437 
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Blueprinting Machines, Continuous 
Wickes Br 437 


Boards, Bulletin and Directory 
t Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Bodies, School Bus 
International Harvester Co., 489 


Book Binding Materials 
E. I. du Pont Nemours & Co., Inc., 490, 


Book iii « c abinets 


Metal ¢ ion Co., 310-314 
hle Metal irniture Co., 353-356 
Wernicke ( 8, 319 
Othce Furniture o., 322, 323 
Book Shelving 
{rt Meta iction Cc 310-314 
Wer ke ( 18, 319 
Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 
Boxes, Metal, Shop 
let Pro ts, Inc., 320; 435 
Braces and Auger Bits 
rs |} gs ¢ 424 
ot ey W KS 420, 421 
Bread Slicers 
Hobart Mfg. ¢ 
Bridges, Electric 
Leeds & Nort p ( . 401 
Broadcasting Equipment (F. M.) 
RCA Mfg. ( 277-284 
Broilers, isetste 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 365 


Broilers, Gas 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 368 
Bronze Tablets 

James H. Matthews & Co., 136 

Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 
Brushes 

H ul Sales ( 168, 169 

J. I. Hol b Mf ( 170, 171 
Bubbler Heads 

Crane ( 


Built- U P Roofing 


Texas ( 
Bulletin Micenile (see Boards, Bulletin) 
Buses 


International Harvester Co., 489 


Cabinets, Filing 

Art Metal Construction Co., 

Globe-Wernicke ( 318, 319 

Metal Office | niture Co., 422, 423 
Cabinets, Key 

P. QO. Moore, Ince 108 


310-314 


Cabinets, Kitchen 
Art Metal Construction Co., 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 


310-314 


Cabinets, Museum (see Cases, Museum 
& Display) 

Cabinets, Special (X-Ray, Film, etc.) 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 316, 317 
Globe-Wernicke ( ~ eae wae 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
New Britain Machine Co., 436 
Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 


Cabinets, Storage 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Serger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 353-356 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 316, 317 
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Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 
Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 


Cafeteria Equipment 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
G. S. Blodgett Co., hon 36 
Cleveland Range Co., 364 
Doehler Metal Furniture ( Inc 353-356 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 365 
Formica Insulation Co 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 367 
Market Forge Co., 366 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 368 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc 369 
Superior Sleeprite Corp., 360, 361 
John Van Range Co., 370 


Cafeteria Furniture (See Furniture, 
Cafeteria) 
Cafeteria Supplies 


John Sexton & C 


Calcimines 
Muralo Co., Inc., 182 


Caleium Chloride 
Columbia Alkali Cor; 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 238 
Solvay Sales Corp., 241 

Canned Foods 
John Sexton & Co., 372 


Carbon Paper 


Underwood Elliott Fisher ( 


Card Systems 


Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Casement Windows (see Windows, 
Casement) 
Cases, Museum & Display 
Art Metal Construction ( 0-314 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318-319 
Metal Office Furniture (¢ 2, 
Casters 
Faultless Caster Cort 74 


Caulking Compounds 
Athey Co., 98. 99 
Ceiling Covering 
Frederic Blank & Ci 85-87 
Wood Conversion C:¢ . 4 
Ceilings, Steel 
Milcor Steel Company, 9 ) 
Cement Seals & Finishes 
American Crayon Cx 


Central Heating Systems, Conduit for 
American District Steam Co., 106 
Ric-wiL Co., 96 


Centralized Radio Receiving Equip- 


ment 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120-121 
International Business Machines Corp., 122, 
123 


RCA Mfg Co., Inc 
Webster Electric ( 


Chair Glides (Noiseless) & Casters 





Faultiess Caster Corp., 274 
Chair Rails, Metal 

Milcor Steel Co., 92, 93 
Chair Trucks 

Brewer-Titchener Corp 92 

Lyon Metal Products, In 320: 435 


Ciaten, Assembly, Lecture Room, ete. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 297 
Chaiis, Dormitory Room 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 353-356 
Simmons Co., 358, 359 
Superior Sleeprite Corp., 360, 361 


Chairs, Folding & Portable 


Brewer-Titchener Corp., 292 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 297 
Lyon Metal Products. Inc 320: 435 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 
Chairs. Office & Library 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc., 353-356 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 


Superior Sleeprite Corp.. 360, 361 














Chairs, Tablet Arm 

Clarin Mfg. Co., 297 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
Chalk Troughs 

Loxit Co., 134, 135 

Milcor Steel Co., 92, 93 
Charging Desks 

Art Metal Construction Co 310-314 

Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Chemical Apparatus 

Eaton-Dikeman Co., 386, 387 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 397-40( 
Chemical Stoneware, Acid-Proof (see 

Stoneware, Acid-Resisting ) 

Chemicals 

Merck & Co., 388, 389 


Child Accounting Records 


Art Metal Construction Co 0-314 
China 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, In 3 


Chlorine Control Apparatus 
Everson Filter Service Co., 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 239 


Chlorine, Liquid 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 238 


Choral Stands, Folding 
Mitchell Manufacturing C 229; 35 


Chutes, Fire Escape 
E & E Manufacturing Ce 107 
Circular Saws, Tilting Arbor (see 
Saws, Band, Circular, Scroll, etc.) 
Cleaners, Swimming Pool 


American Playground Device Co., 236, 237 
Recreation Equipment ( 
Spencer Turbine Co., 183 


Cleaners, Vacuum 


Black & Decker Mfg. 4 
Kent Co., Inc., 18 
Spencer Turbine Co., 183 


Cleaning Compounds 
Columbia Chemical Div Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 210 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Ce 170, 171 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 172 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing ¢ 238 
Selig Co., 174, 175 
West Disinfecting Co., 177 
Climbing Apparatus 
American Playground Device 6 
Everwear Mfg. Co., 228 
Mitchell Manufacturing ( y; 357 


Recreation Equipment Ci 


Clocks, Electric Program 


Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 119 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric (¢ 120, 121 

International Business Machines Cory 122 
o 


«J 
Montgomery Time Systems, 481 
Standard Electric Time Co., 124 
Warren Telechron Co., 12 


Clocks, Tower & Outside 
International Business Machines ( [ 1 
123 
Coffee 


John Sexton & Co., 372 


Coffee Urns 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
John Van Range Co., 370 


Color Gelatines & Frames 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 
Klieg] Bros. Universal Electric Stage Light 
ing Co., Inc., 294 


Color Lighting (see Lighting Equip- 
ment & Supplies) 


Combination Locks 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 


National Lock Co., 325 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 332 
Combustion Control 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 


Commercial & Typewriter Tables 
Art Metal Construction Co.. 310-314 
Globe-Wernicke Co.. 318, 319 
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Condiments 
John Sexton & Co., 372 
Conduit 
American District Steam ( 
Ric-wiL Co., 96 
Control Equipment, Temperatur: 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 
Weston Electrical Instrument | 
Converters 
General Electric Co., 112; 
Cooking Equipment 


S. Blickman, Inc., 362 


G. &. Blodgett Co., Ine i 
Cleveland Range Co., 364 
Edison General Electric App! 
Market Forge Co., 366 


Standard Gas Equipment 
Nathan Straus-Dupar: juet It 
John Van Range ( 3 


Corkboard Trim 


Loxit Co., 134, 135 
Milcor Steel Co., 92, 93 


Counterbalance Rigging. Stage 
Automatic Devices Co 


J. R. Clancy Inc., 293 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Counters, Sectional 
Art Metal Construction ( 


Globe-Wernicke C« 318 
Cove Moulds, Me tal 
Milcor Steel Company ) 


Cream Whippers 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 367 


Curtain Hoist and Track 
\utomatic Devices ¢ q 
J. R. Clancy Inc 93 
Mork-Green Studios 5 


Curtain Machines 


Automatic Devices Co., 29¢ 
J. R. Clancy Inc., 29 
Mork-Green Studios )5 


Curtains, Stage 
J. R. Clancy Inc 93 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Cutters, Food 


Hobart Manufacturing ( 


Cutters, Gear & Milling 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. ¢ 
Cincinnati Milling Machine ¢ 


Cyclorama Settings 


Mork-Green Studios, 295 
Deodorants 
Midland Chemical Laborat 
173 


West Disinfecting ( 


Desks 
Art Metal Construction ( 
Doehler Metal Furniture 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 
Metal Office Furniture Cé 
Simmons Co., 358, 359 
Superior Sleeprite Cory 


Desk Tops 


Formica Insulation C 
Desk Trays (see Trays, Desk) 


Detergents 
Columbia Chemical Div P 
Glass Co., 210 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 
Midland Chemical Laborat 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. C 
Selig Co., 174, 175 
West Disinfecting Co., 177 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corp., 326, 
Ediphone, 328, 329 


Dimmers 
Capitol Stage Lighting ( + 
Kliegl Bros. Universal Elect 


ing Co., Inc., 294 


Dishwashing Machines 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 367 
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6-INCH JOINTER 16-INCH BAND SAW 


For wood or metal cut- 
ting in tool room, pattern 
shop, especially valuable 
aha for aircraft plants 
uneven lumber. Eliminates hand Thi 


This machine is made especially 


for pattern shops, building or main- 







tenance work requiring jointing of 






















saw was not built 


planning to speed up important to meet price competition 
jobs. Cuts to %” depth on mate- but was built to the high- 
rial 6” wide. Has many exclusive est possible standard for 
features, such as front and rear production work. All ad 
blade guards: extensions to in- justments are made from . 
crease support of work to 60"; front of saw Has one 


piece guard hinged for 


1 ad 


fence that eliminates dangerous 
. | 
quick access to blade ad 


gap over rear table. Equipped with ; ee = 
New Departure Ball Bearings. jones Fable , SS 
45°. Capacity-blade_ to 
frame 16”; cuts material 
up to 1054”. Electric light 
is built into guar¢ 


10-INCH TILTING 
ARBOR SAW 

Pattern makers, maintenance 
men or carpenters will appreciate 
the features of the saw illustrated 
at the right. Heavy and massive 
for adequate support of large 
pieces—cuts to depth of 334”; 17” 
from 





















MASTERS OF 
TO-MORROW ARE IN 
TRAININ TO-DAY 


ar’ "lad 


DU AO TOOLS 
DEFENSE INDUSTRY 













blade to fence with regular 
extension—25” with spe- 


ial extension 





(5-INCH BAND SAW 

Ww saw to serve the same purposes 
16” Band Saw, it is also built to 
the same rigid requirements. It features 
the same concave roller guides mounted 
on Ball Bearings. Both have one piece 
cast iron hinged guards; one piece cast 
iron frames; rigid cast iron upper wheel 
mountings \ll adjustments are practi- 
cal and unnecessary gadgets have been 
eliminated. Cuts to center of 30” panel 
up to 67%” thick. 
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Disinfectants 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168 169 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 172, 
173 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 238 


Selig Co., 174, 175 

West Disinfecting Co., 177 
Dispensers, Soap (see Soap Dis- 

pensers ) 

Display Cases (see Cases) 
Display Rail 

Loxit Co., 134, 135 
Distilling Aeentetes 

. J. Stokes Machine Co., 397-400 
eens Boards & Fulcrum Raqulpment 

American Playground Device Co. 

Everson Filter Service Co., 235 

Everwear Manufacturing Co., 228 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 229; 357 

Recreation Equipment Co., 230 


> 
236, 237 


Domestic Science Equipment 
Homemaking Furniture and 
Equipment) 


Door Closers 
Norton Door Closer ( 109 


(see 


Door Locks 
National Lock Co., 325 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 332 


Door Saddles & Sills, Safety 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 38 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 103 
Safe Tread Co., 104 


Doors, Steel Rolling, Fire or Service 
Cornell Iron Works, In , 138 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 131 

Dormitory Furniture 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., 353-356 
Simmons Co., 358, 359 
Nathan Straus-Du] 
Superior 


aarquet, Inc., 3¢ 

Sleeprite Corp., 360, 361 
Dormitory Supplies 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 
Drafting Room Equipment 

Wickes Brothers, 437 
Drain Cleaning Tools 

Allan J. Coleman, 184 
Drain Foundation Tile 

Ric-wiL Co., 96 


Drainage Pipe & Fittings 


General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd., 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Draperies & Curtains, Stage 
J. R. Clancy, Inc., 293 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Drawing Board Tackers 
Hotchkiss Sales Co., 309 


Driers, Blueprint 
Wickes Brothers, 437 


Driers, Laboratory 


F. J. Stokes Machine Cx 397-400 
Drill Presses 

Canedy-Otto Manufacturing Co., 426 

Delta Mfg. Co., 428 

Duro Metal Products Co., 475 

Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 431-434 


Drill Stands 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 
Drills, Bench and Floor 


Canedy-Otto Manufacturing Co., 426 


Drills, Hand and Breast 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Drills, Portable Electric 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Drinking Fountains 
Crane Co., 110 
Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Ducts, Acid Fume 


General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd., 39 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Dust Laying 
Columbia Alkali Corp., 210 
Solvay Sales Corp., 241 
Earthenware, Acid-Resisting (see 
Stoneware ) 
Educational Talking Pictures (see 
Teaching Films) 
Ejectors, Sewage 
Nash Engineering Co., 97 


Electric Floor Scrubbing-Polishing 


Machines 
Advance Machine Co., Inc., 178 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 179 


Hillyard Sales Co.. 168, 169 

Kent Co., Inc., 180 

Midland Chemical 
173 


Laboratories, 


Electric Scoreboards & Timers 
International Business 
123 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 231; 321 
Electric Storage Batteries 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 403 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 126; 404 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 
General Electric Co., 112; 233; 291; 393-396 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 
RCA Mfg. Co., Awng 277-284 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 402 

Electric Tools (see Tools, Portable 

Electric ) 

Elevator Door Sills, Safety 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 103 
Safe Tread Co., 104 

Emergency Lighting Systems (see 

Lighting Systems, Emergency) 

Exit-Alarm Systems 
Gamewell Co., 127-130 

Exit Signs (see Signs, Exit) 

Expansion Joint Material 
American District Steam Co., 106 
Philip Carey Co., Inc., 70 
Servicised Products Corp., 

Eye Shields 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 4 

Fabric Wall and Ceiling Covering 
Frederic Blank & Co., Inc., 85-87 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 101 

Fans 
Westinghouse Electric 


Fans, Exhaust 


& Mfg. Co., 116 


General Ceramics Co., 383 

wrice A. Knight, 384 
Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd., 390 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Felts, Roofing 
Philip Carey Co., Inc., 70 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Ruberoid Co., 71 


Fence Ornamental 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 204 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 


Fencing, Iron and Chain Link 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 204 
Continental Steel Corp., 205 
Cyclone Fence Co., 206 
En-Tout-Cas America, Inc., 240 
Robertson Steel & Iron Co., 207 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 209 


Fertilizers 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 197 


Filing Equipment 


Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 


Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 





Inc., 172, 


Machines Corp., 122, 
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Filing Systems 

Art Metal Construction Ci 
Film Cabinets (see Cabinets. 
Films 

Bell & Howell Co., 287 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 

General Electric Co., 112; 

South Bend Lathe Works, 4 
Filter Paper 


Eaton-Dikeman Co., 386, 387 


Special) 


Filters, Suction, Acid Resisting 


General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 38 


Filtration Equipment 
Everson Filter Service C 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Cincinnati Time Recorder ( 
Gamewell Co., 127-130 
Graybar Electric Co., 117 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric C 
International Business Machir 

123 
Standard Electric Time C 


Fire Doors 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 131 


Fire Escapes 


E & E Manufacturing C 
Fittings & Valves, Plumbing and Heat- 
ing 


Crane Co., 110 
Streamline Pipe and I 
Brass Co., 94, 95 

Flagpoles 

American Playground Devi ( 

Everwear Mfg. ( 22 

John E. Lingo & Son, Inc 

Stewart Iron Works Ci 


Traffic & Street Sign Cx 
Flashing 

American Brass Co., 72 
Flexible Shaft Machines 

Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 4 
Floodlighting 

Benjamin Electric Mf ( 

Capitol Stage Lighting C 

General Electric Co., 11 


Graybar Electric Co., 117 

Klieg] Bros. Universal Electr 
ing Co., Inc., 294 

Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Floodlighting, Underwater 
Everson Filter Service C 
General Electric Co., 112; 


Floor Brushes (see Brushes) 


Floor Covering 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 78, 79 


Floor Finishes & Dressings 
American Crayon Co., 17¢ 
Continental Car-Na-Var —_ 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., 170 
Midland Chemical Laborato: 

173 
Selig Co., 174, 175 
West Disinfecting Co., 177 


Floor-Laying Systems 
Loxit Co., 134, 135 


Floor Machines (Serubbing-P olishing) 
Advance Machine Co., Inc., 1 
Continental Car-Na-Var Cort 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 
Kent Co., Inc., 180 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories 


Floor Plates, Safety 
American Mason Safety Tread ‘ 
Safe Tread Co., 104 


Flooring 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 7 
Jennison-Wright Co., 80, 81 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Loxit Co., 134, 1 
Tile-Tex Co., 73-7 


82, 
35 
76 


























Fluorescent Lighting (see Lighting, 
Fluorescent) 

Fluorescent Lighting Glassware (see 
Glassware, Fluorescent Lighting) 


Flush V alv es 


Flushers, Hydraulic 
] ( lemat S4¢ 
Folding Bleac he “rs 
irt Manutactur ( 
Folding Chairs on Ghieie. Folding) 
Folding Gates (see Gates, Folding) 
Folding Tables (see Tables, Folding) 
Food Preparing Machines 
H t Mfg. Co., 367 


N Straus-D t 


Food Products 
J Sexton & 


Foot Baths 
n P 


| Mfg. 


Sales ( 168, 1¢ 
Footlights 


Fountains, Drinking 
( t ( 110 
H W. Taylor ¢ 
Frames, Chalk & Bulletin Board 
| x 134 ] 5 
Steel Cor I ) 
Fruits, Canned & Dried 
| I sexton & ( 
Fryers and Fry Kettles 
General Electric Appliance | 
Standard Gas Equipment Cort 
Fume Ejectors, Laboratory 
( Cerat s < 23 


S. Stoneware ( 85 


Fume Hoods, Laboratory 
Stone Corp. of Va 


Furnaces, Electric Heat-Treating 
| & Northrup Co., 401 


Furniture, Cafeteria 


D r Metal Furniture Co., I: 56 
I Insulation Co., 371 

Nathan Straus-Duparaquet, I 

S r Sleeprite Corp., 360 


Furniture Casters, c ups and Glides 
I s Caster ( p., 274 
Furniture, Dormitory 
fetal Furniture Co., I1 5 
Co.. 358 359 
Straus-Duparquet, Ir 
» r Sleeprite Corp., 36( 
Furniture Home Economics (see 
Homemaking Furniture & 


Equipment) 


Furniture, Office & Library 
tal Construction Co., 31 


ne Corp.. 326. 327 
Metal Furniture Co Ing 353-356 
ne 328, 329 
Insulation Co., : 
Wernicke Co., 318. 319 
Office Furniture Co., 32 


Sleeprite Cor 


Furniture, School 
Insulation Co., 371 


Furniture, Shop 
Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
Britain Machine Co., 436 


Fu ing System, Metal 


Steel Co., 92, 93 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO MANUFACTURERS’ 


Gages 
Brown & Sharpe Mfs Co., 422 
Lufkin Rule Cx 
Millers Falls Co., 424 


Galvanometers 
General Electric Co., 1 - ; 29 
Leeds & Northrup Ce 40] 
Weston Electrical Instrument ( 


Gas Ranges and Ovens 


Standard s Equipment Corp., 368 





Gates, Folding 
Stewart lron Works ( 


Wickwire Spencer Steel ( 
Gates, Iron & Wire 

\nc Post lence 

Continental Steel Cor] 2 

Robertson Steel & Iron ( 


Stewart Iron Works ( 


Wickwire Spencer Steel ¢ 


Generators 
General Electric ( 112; eY1; } 


Glass for Windows 
American Window Glass ( 


Glassware, Fluorescent Lighting 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass ( 
Glassware, Lighting 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass C¢ 
Graybar Electric Co., 11 
Holophane Co., In 1] 
Glassware, Table 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet Ink ¢ 
Glides > Noiseless ) 
Faultless Caster ( ., 274 
Globes & Guniink, Lighting 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass . 26 
Holophane Co., In 113 
F W. Wakefield Brass Co., 114 


Glue Pots, Electric 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 


Golf Course Equipment 
Coldwell Lawn Mower { 8 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., 1 iy 
Gravely Manufacturing ¢ 2 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 2 
Moto-Mower Co., 201 
Whirlwind Lawn Mower Corp., 20 


Golf Course Seeds & Supplies 


O. M. Scott & Sons Cx 


Gongs, Fire Alarm 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120, 1 
International Business Machines Corp 
1 4 
Standard Electric Time ¢ 124 
Grandstands 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel (¢ 


Grass Seed 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 197 


Grilles, Metal Rolling 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 138 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 131 

Grilles, Sliding 
Cornell Iron Works ,Inc., 138 

Grills & Griddles, Electric 


Edison General Electric 


365 


Grinders, Bench 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Grinders, Pedestal 
Delta Mfg. Co., 428 


Grinding Machines 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 422, 423 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 484 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., 429 
Walker-Turner Inc., 431-434 


Groceries 
John Sexton & Co., 372 


Gymnasium Bleachers, Folding 
a 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 231; 321 





PRODUCTS 


Appliance Cx Inc., 





Gymnasium Equipment 
an Playg 


id Device Co., 236, 237 
Mfg. ( 228 
I Medart M facturing Co., 231; 321 
} ent Co., 230 


Gymnasium Floor Mdeiieeees 


{ n ( 176 
( tinental ( Na-Var Corp., 179 
1 Sale ( 168 169 
H b ¢ 7 171 
( Laboratories, Inc., 172, 


Gymnasium Flooring 
Wright ( 80, 81 


{ 
ex ( 


Gymnasium Lighting (see Lighting 
Equipment) 
Gymnasium Lockers (see Lockers) 


Hammers, Portable Electric 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
. Works 137; 420, 421 


Hand Lawn Mowers (see Lawn 
Mowers) 
Hand Tools (see Tools, Hand) 


Hardware, School Wardrobe 
Stanley Works 7; 420, 421 


Health Records 
t Met Construction Co., 310-314 


Heating Rquipmont 


n District Steam Co., 106 

( ( 1] 
Engineerir Co., 97 
n | esbl Ir 90 
Petroleu Heat & Power Co., 91 
Streamline Pipe nd Fittings Div., Mueller 
Br s { 
Hedges 

{ e Nurser ( 


Homemaking Furniture & Equipment 


Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 352 
Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 


Hot reed storage Units 


} > 
» 2 c 


Ge Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 
Van R re ( 70 
Hy» S Generators 
S. Stoneware Co., 385 
Hypochlorite 


merican Playegré Device Co., 236, 237 
Pa nsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 238 
Ice Removal 


{ imbia Alkali Corp., 210 
c. - 


Illumination Control 
General Electric ( 112; 233; 291; 393-396 
Weston Electrical a strument Corp., 402 
Indexes and Card Index Systems 


Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 


Infirmary Equipment 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., 353-356 


Simmons Co., 358, 359 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 

Superior Sleeprite Corp., 360, 361 
Insecticides 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 172, 

I ylvar ult Manufacturing Co., 238 

~ re ( 17°¢ 





West Disinfecting Co., 177 


Instruments, Electrical 
General Electric ( 112; 233 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 

Instrument Corp., 402 


; 291; 393-396 
Weston Elect 


Instrument:, Switchboard 
General Electr ( 112; 233; 291; 393-396 
Weston Ele Instrument Corp., 402 
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Insulation 
American District Steam C: 
Philip Carey Co., In 7 
Celotex Corp., 88, 89 
Johns-Manville, 82, 8 
Loxit Co., 134, 135 
Ruberoid Co., 71 
Wood Conversion Co., 84 


Insulation, Conduit 
American District Steam { 10¢ 
Ric-wil Co., 96 


Intercommunications Syste ms 

Electric Cx 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120, 121 
Machines Cory] 122 


Graybar 
International Business 


RCA Mfg. Ci In 277-284 
tandard Electr Time ( 
Webster Electric Ce 285 


Iron, Acid Resisting 


Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd } 


Irrigation Systems 
[ravelrain Power Sprinkler (¢ 1] 


Janitors’ Supplies 
\merican Crayon ( 176 
Columbia Chemical Div., 

Glass Co., 21 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 179 
Hillyard Sales Ci 168, 1l¢ 
l. I. Holcomb Mfg. ( 17 171 
Midland Chemical Laboratories Ir 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufact t ( 38 
Selig ( 174, 175 


West Disinfectir ( 177 


Jars & Containers, Stoneware 
(,eneral Ceramics ( ‘ 
Maurice A. Knight R4 


{ S. Stoneware ¢ 


Jig Saws 
Olive \Mlachinet { ; 
Walker-Turner ( ! ; 434 


Jointers 
Delta Mfg. Co $28 
Duro Metal Products 475 
Oliver Machinery ( } 
Walker-Turner ( 4 $34 
Joints, Expansion 
American District Steam ( 
Philip Carey Co., In¢ 
Servicised Products Cor 7 
Kettles, Fry 
Edison General Electr Appliance Ci 
Kettles, Laboratory 


F. J. Stokes Machine ‘ 17 -4 


Key Cabinets 
P. O. Moore, Inc 


na 


Key Control Systems 
P. O. Moore, Inc., 


Kitchen Equipment 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
S jlickman, Inc., 3¢ 
G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 63 
Cleveland Range Cx 64 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 365 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 367 
Market Forge Co., 366 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 368 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 
John Van Range Co., 370 


Laboratory Chemicals 
Merck & Co., Inc., 388, 389 


Laboratory Filter Paper 
Eaton-Dikeman Co., 386, 387 


Laboratory Instruments & Apparatus 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 5; 391 


General Electric Co., 112; 233: 291; 393-396 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120, 121 

International Business Machines Corp., 122, 
123 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 

Spencer Lens Co., 276; 392 

Standard Electric Time Co., 124 

F. J. Stokes Machine Cx 397-400 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 402 


Laboratory Panels (see Panels, 
Laboratory ) 
Laboratory Pipe, Acid Resisting 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd., 39% 


U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Laboratory Stoneware 


Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 

Pacific Foundry C« Ltd., 0 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Laboratory Storage Batteries 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 403 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 126; 404 
Lamps 
Graybar Electric Co., 7 
Klieg] Bros. Universal Electr Stage Lig 
ing Co., Inc., 294 
Lanterns 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 275 1 
Spencer Lens Co., 276 ) 


Lath, Metal 


Milcor Steel Company, 


Lathes, Metal Working 
Delta Mfg. Co 


Oliver Sechieney Co., 427 

Rivett Lathe & Grinder, I $29 
South Bend Lathe Works, 4 
Walker-Turner ( Inc $31 


Lathes, Wontuabine 
Delta Mfg. Co., 428 
Oliver Machinery Cx $27 
Walker-Turner Co., 431-434 


Laundry Supplies 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing ( 


Lavatories & Lavatory Fixtures 
Crane Co., 110 


Lawn Mowers & Trimmers 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 198 
Eclipse Lawn Mower ‘ ] 
Gravely Manufacturing 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower ( 
\Mloto-Mower Company 0 
Whirlwind Lawn Mower ¢ 

Lawn Sprinkler Systems 
En-Tout-C: America, In 


Srevtiede: Power Sprinkler (¢ 


Lawn Sweepers 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower ( 


Moto-Mower Co., 201 

Lawns, Seeds for 
O. M. Scott & Sons ¢ 

Levels 
Millers Falls Co., 424 

Library Equipment 
Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Metal Office Furniture C« . 2 
Superior Sleeprite Cory 360, 361 


Library Furniture (see Furniture 
Library Supplies 


Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Light Measuring Instruments 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 
Weston Electrical Instrument Cor; 40 
Light-Proof Shades & Materials 
Athey Co., 98, 99 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 101 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


491 
Lighting Control, Photoelectric 
General Electric Co., 112; 233; 291; 3§ 


) 


490 


93-396 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 402 


Lighting Equipment and Supplies 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 234 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 
General Electric Co., 112; 233; 291; 3° 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co., 118 

Graybar Electric Co., 117 

Holophane Co., Inc., 113 

Klieg! Bros. Universal Electric Stage 
ing Co., Inc., 294 

Mork-Green Studios, 295 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 114, 115 


93-396 


Light- 
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Lighting Fixtures 
Electric Co., 1 
Holophane Co., Inc., 11 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Co 
Lighting, Fluorescent 


Graybar Electric Co., 117 


F. W. Wakefield Brass ¢ 
Lighting Glassware 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass 
Holophane Co., Inc 


Graybar 


Lighting Reflectors (see Reflectors. 


Lighting ) 
Lighting, Stage 


Capitol Stage Lighting ( 
Klieg] Bros. Universal } 


ing Co.. Inc., 294 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 
Lighting Standards cc am pus ) 
Graybar Electric Co., 


Lighting Systems, ‘oa 


Electric Storage Battery ( 
Linens 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet 
Linoleum 
\ 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc 


Liquid rire Dispensing Systems 
Hillyard Sales ( 
West Disinfectis g ( 


Liquid Soaps 


Hillyard Sales ( 168 
Mid and Chemi | 
Selig Co 174 


West Disinfecting ( 


Lockers, Steel 
Art Metal Construction ( 
Berger Mfg. Div., Repul S 
Durabilt Steel Locker ( 
Lyon Metal Products It 
Fred Medart Manufacturing ( 
Metal Office Furniture ( 
New Britain Machine ( } 
Penn Metal Corporation of P 


Locks, Combination 
\rt Metal Construction ( 
National Lock (¢ 325 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ¢ 

Locks, Key 
National Lock Ci 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ¢ 

Magnifiers 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Mats, Gymnasium 
Everwear Mfg. Cc 
Fred Medart Manufactut 


Mattresses 
Doehler Metal Furniture 
Simmons Co., 358, 359 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet 


Sleeprite Cory 


Superior | 


Measuring Tapes 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 


Memorial Plates 
James H. Matthews & ( 


Metal Trim 


Milcor Steel Company, 9 


Metal Working Mac hiner ry 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Canedy-Otto Manufacturing 
Cincinnati Milling Machine ¢ 
Delta Mfg. Co., 428 
Duro Metal Products Co., 4 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, In 
South Bend Lathe Works, 4 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 4 

Metal Weather Strips 
Athey Co., 98, 99 

Meters, Electric 
General Electric Co., 112; 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 
Weston Electrical Instrument 


Meters, Steam Condensation 
American District Steam C¢ 





———— 

















Micrometers 
| & Shi 


pe Mfg. ¢ 
Rule ¢ 
Falls Ce 
Microphones 
& Howell ¢ 
Electr ( RQ 5 


\ 


Micro- Feajoctere 
B ‘ » Opt ( 


Microsc ope Lamps 
Lomb Optical ¢ 
| 


Microscopes & Accessories 


, Lomb Optical (¢ 
< ! 1 ens ( 7 
Microtomes 
® Tomb Ont ( 
Fone ‘ ) 


Milling Machines 
X irpe Mf ( } 
Milling Machine ¢ 
Mills, Jar 
S . \l ne ( 


Miter Boxes 


{ 
Works 
Mixers, Food 


Laboratory 
es M t ( 


Mixers, 


Moppers, Electric 


Mopping Pails & Tanks 


Mops 


( 
MM 


viT { 

Motion Picture Projectors (see Pro- 
jectors, 8 mm., Projectors, 16 
mm. and Projectors, 35 mm.) 

Motion Pictures (see Films) 

Motion Picture Screens 


Sareen Ir 


Qs . 295 


Motor Generator Sets 


Electri 
Motors 
Moulding 


Mouldings, Metal 


Museum eons (see Cases, Museum 


& Display) 


Music Spyreciation Teaching Aids 
Manufactur Co., Inc 
Nets, Tennis 
rica Playg I Devic ( 7 
Cas t < I 
Mf Co., & 
ition Equ ent Co 
Nursery Stock 
Nursery ( 19¢ 
Office Equipment 
[etal Const tion ( 
Wernicke ( 18 
hkiss Sales Co., 309 
Office Furniture ( 
Office Machines 
taphone Cory 326, 7 
hone, The . 
rwood Elliott Fisher (¢ 


Oil Burners 


leum Heat & Power ( } 
Optical Measuring Instruments 
sch & Lomb Optical ( : 4 9] 
cer Lens Co., 276; 392 
Os cilegraghe 
neral Electric Co., 112: 233: 291: 39 9¢ 
\ Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 


lvane 2 
Ovens, Electric 
son General Electric Appliance Co., 365 





CLASSIFIED INDEX 


TO MANUFACTURERS’ 


Ovens, Gas 


Padlocks 
National Lock Cx 25 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ( 


Pails, Mopping 


Geerpres W ringer Ine 1s 


Paint, Casein 


Muralo Co., Inc., 18 
Paint, Cement 

Muralo (¢ In 
Paneling 

Celotex Corp Rg. Rt 

\\ 1 Conversion ( 
Panels, Control 


General Electric Ci 
Panels, Key 
P. O. Moore. Ir 
Panels, Laboratory 
General Electric Cx 
r-Cabot Electric ¢ 
International Business Machines ( 


Standard Electric Time ¢ 
Paper Fastening Devices 
Hotchkiss Sales Ce 


Paper, Laboratory Lining 
Fat 


Dikeman Co., 38¢ 


Paper Towels 
I 
Hillyard Sales C 
West Disinfecting ( 
Papers, Filter 


| tor Dikeman ( 


Partition and Furring System 


Milcor Steel ¢ 


Partitions 
\lberene Stone Cory f \ &2 
\rt Met Construction ¢ 
Celotex Cort g 99 


Globe-Wernicke ( 


P artitions, Rolling 
Cornell Iron Works, I1 
Kinoued Mtg. C ] 


Partitions, Wire 
Stewart Iron Works ( 


Peelers, Vepetatte 
Hobart Mf Cx 7 


a? Instruments and Electrodes 
eds & Northrup ¢ 


Pharmaceutical Laboratory Equipment 
and Supplies 
Merck & Co.., “er , 388, 389 
3 kes Ma Ce 397 


Phonograph Sgnness 
Bell & He ll ¢ 
RCA Mfg. ( , Inc., 77-284 


Photoelectric Units 
General Electric Co., 112; 2 
Weston Electrical Instrument 


Photometers 
Leeds & Northr 


1 


up Co., 401 


Pheseemiareguegene ~~" pcr 


Spencer Lens Ce r 


Physics, Apparatus for 


General Electric Co., 112; 233; 2 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 4 


Piano Casters 
Faultless Caster C< 74 


Pipe Cleaners 
Allan J. Coleman, 184 
Pipe Covering 
Ric-wiL Co., 9¢ 
Ruberoid Co., 71 


Pipe, Waste & Drainage (see Drainage 
Pipe) 
Pipe & Fittings 


Crane Co., 110 
Streamline Pipe and Fittings Div., Mueller 
Brass Co., 94, 95 





PRODUCTS 


Acid Resisting 


Pipe & Fittings, 


Ce ( 83 
4 g 84 
Ik ' ( Ltd.. 390 
St é ( R5 
Planers 
Millers I ; , 
O M ( 427 
VW 2 421 
Plan files 
\ let ( ( 310-314 
Inc 20 435 
Plaques, Wall 
es H. Matthews & Ce 136 
wart | I \ s Cc 208 
Plastic Ware, Lighting 
I W. Wakefic Brass Co., 114, 115 
Play ground Seveieneninn 
| ind Device Co., 236, 237 
Post Co., 204 
( Inc 240 
Mi ( 57 
| ( 230 
P layground Surfacing 
( i, Inc., 240 


Plier r Staple r 


P lumbing & P ieiaian Brass Goods 


P ! Fittings Div., Mueller 


5 


Poles, 


Sign, Lighting, etc. 
¢ Co., 486 


Pool Cleaning Equipment (see Clean- 
ers, Swimming Pool) 

Portable Chairs (see Chairs, Folding & 
Portable ) 

Portable Vacuum Cleaners, Heavy 
Duty (see Vacuum Cleaners, 


Portable, etc.) 
Potentiometers 
& 3 { 401 
Power Lawn Mowers 
| Viow ( 198 
I \ r Co., 199 
ge Cé 203 
I I Mower Co 200 
we 
Mower Cory 02 


Power Sprinklers 
n Power Sprinkler Co., 211 


Precision Tools, Hand (see Tools, 


Precision Hand) 
Preserves 
P 


Cave ( > 


Program Clocks (see Clocks, Electric 
Program) 


Laboratory 


P rojes c tion Instruments, 
s strument Corp., 402 


Projectors, 8 mm. 
\ ! ( R¢ 


Projectors, 16 mm. 
Pine Q 
& Howe 87 
\ Mfg. ¢ 277-284 
r Ani f h Corp., 288 
—_—— 35 
rojectors, 50 mm. 
CA Mfg. ¢ Inc., 277-284 
Projectors, Still 
I isch & |] Optical Co., 275; 391 
B & Howe ( 287 
Spencer Lens ( , 276: 392 


Proprietary Fire Alarm Systems 


ewell ¢ 7-130 
Public Address Systems 
\ ( R¢ 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 120, 121 
nternation Business Machines Corp., 122, 
RCA Mfg. ¢ Inc., 277-284 
Webster Electr Co., 285 
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Pumps, Centrifugal 
Nash Engineering Co ) 
Pumps, Hand 
Allan J. Coleman, 184 
Pumps, Vacuum & Pressure 
Nash Engineering ( 
F. J. Stokes Machines ( 397-401 


Push Button Boards 


Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 119 
Racks, Bicycle (see Bicycle Racks) 


Racks, Gymnasium Basket, Stee! 
Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 


Racks, Tool 


Lyon Metal Products, In 320; 435 
Radial Drills and Saws 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 431-434 


Radiator Valves (see Valves, Radiator) 


Radio Laboratory and F. M. Broad- 
casting Equipment 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 


Radios 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 


Rail, Display } 


Loxit Co., 134, 135 


Railings, Wrought Iron 
Stewart Iron Works C 08 


Range Utensils 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 


Ranges, Electric 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 365 
Ranges, Gas 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 368 


Reagent Chemicals 
Merck & Co., Inc., 388, 389 


Record Systems 
Art Metal Construction C 310-314 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 


Recorders, Temperature, CO,, ete. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 


Recording Equipment, Voice 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 


Records. Fhenegraph ‘ 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 2 284 
Rectifier Panels 
General Electric Co., 112; 33; 291; 391- 
396 


Reflectors, Lighting 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 234 
Holophane Co., Inc., 113 


Refrigerators 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 
Relays 

General Electric Co., 112; 233; 291; 393-396 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 402 


Resistance Boxes and Bridges 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 


Ribbons, Typewriter (see Typewriter 


Supplies) 
Rollers, Window Shade 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., 102 


Roof Coatings 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Ruberoid Co., 71 

Texas Co., 105 


Roofing 
Philip Carey Co., Inc., 7 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Ruberoid Co., 71 
Texas Co., 105 
Router-Sharper-Carver 
Duro Metal Products Co., 475 
Router-Shapers, Portable 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 
Rules 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Safes 
Art Metal Construction ( 310-314 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 32 323 


Safety Fire Escape C hutes 
E & E Manufacturing Co 7 


Safety Stair Treads 


Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 103 
Safe Tread Co., 104 

Sanders 
Black & Decker Mfg. Ci 419 


Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Saws, Band, Circular, Scroll, etc. 

Delta Mfg. Co., 428 

Duro Metal Products Co $ 

Oliver Machinery Co., 427 

Walker-Turner Co., In 431-434 
Saws, Hack 

Millers Falls Co., 424 

New Britain Machine ( 
Scenery, Stage 

Mork-Green Studios, 295 
School Buses 


International Harvester ( 489 


School Records & Forms (see Filing 


Systems) 
Score Boards, Electric 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 231; 321 


Scrapbaskets (see Waste Rae “ts ) 
Screens, Motion Picture 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 289 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 
Serew Machines 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 4 $23 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., 429 
South Bend Lathe Works, 430 


Serubbing Machines, Electric 


Advance Machine Co., Inc., 
Continental Car-na-Var Corp., 179 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 

Kent Co., Inc., 180 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 172, 173 
Seals, Floor 


American Crayon Co., 17¢ 
Continental Car-Na-Var Cory 179 
Hil lly ard Sales Co., 168. 169 

J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Ce 170, 171 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 172, 173 

Selig Co., 174, 175 
Seating, Grandstand 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 232 
Sectional Filing Equipme nt 

Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 

Metal Office Furniture So. 322, 323 
Seeds, Grass & Garden 

O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 197 
Settees 

En-Tout-Cas America, Inc., 240 

Everwear Mfg. Co., 228 

Recreation Equipment Co., 230 

Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 
Sewage Ejectors 

Nash Engineering Co., 97 
Sewer Cleaners 

Allen J. Coleman, 184 


Sewing Machines 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 352 


Shades, Window 
Athey Co., 98, 99 
Columbus Coated Fabric Corp., 101 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 490, 
491 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., 102 


zn 


Shapers 
Delta Mfg. Co., 428 
Duro Metal Products Co., 475 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 


Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 431-434 
Shears, Portable Electric 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Shelving, Library (Wood) 


Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 


Shelving, Steel 

Art Metal Construction ( 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic St 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Lyon Metal Products, In 
Fred Medart Manufacturing (¢ 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 3 
Penn Metal Corporation of Pen: 


Shelving, Stoneware 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va 


Shingles, Asbestos, Asphalt, et 
Philip Carey Co., Inc., 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Ruberoid Co., 71 
Texas Co., 105 

Shop Equipment 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic St 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Canedy-Otto Manufacturing ( 
Cincinnati Milling Machine ¢ 


Delta Mfg. Co., 428 
Duro Metal Products C 17 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 


Lyon Metal Products, In« 
Millers Falls Co., 424 

New Britain Machine ( 

Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Penn Metal Corporation of Pe 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, In 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 4 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
Wickes Bros., 437 


Shower Compartments, Stone 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va 


Shower Fittings 
Crane Co., 110 


Shutters, Fire 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 138 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 131 


Sickle Mowers 
Gravely Manufacturing Ci 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower ( 
Moto-Mower Co » 201 


Signal Systems 
Cincinnati Time Recorder ( 
Gamewell Co., 127-130 
Graybar Electric Co., 11 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 12 
International Business Machines ( 

123 
Montgomery Time Systems, 48 
Standard Electric Time Cx 
Warren Telechron Co., 125 

Signs, Exit 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 4 
Klieg] Bros. Universal Electric S 

ing Co., Inc., 294 

Signs, School Zone 
Trafic & Street Sign Co., 48¢ 

Silverware 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 

Sinks, Kitchen 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
Crane Co., 110 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 

Sinks, Laboratory 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 

Sinks, Wash 
Crane Co., 110 


Skylights 


Milcor Steel Company, 92, 93 


Slicing Machines 
Hobart Mfg. Co., 367 


Slide Projectors 
Bausch & Lomb Optical C 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
Spencer Lens Co., 276; 392 


Slides, Playground 
American Playground Device C 
Everwear Mfg. Co., 228 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 357 
Recreation Equipment Co., 230 
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MONTGOMERY TIME SYSTEMS 
Dependable — Economical Signal Systems 


Owensville, Indiana 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 


like their ssor the Hansen Program _ simple to install and to opal 


Clock, are or the accurate and de- disk program machine 
the schedule at any ti 


e nation. Designed _ effort. 


Bor schools with a limited budget, the 
=MO Program Clock is ideal. It cang 


be used for control of specia 


es, laboratory equipment, schg 


hts, etc. 
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ind a a ge ase 
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Snow Plows 
Gravely Manufacturing Cx 203 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 200 
Moto-Mower Co., 201 


Soap Dispensers 


Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 


West Disinfecting Co., 177 
Soap, Liquid 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 172, 173 
Selig Co., 174, 175 


West Disinfecting Co., 177 
Soaps 
Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 


Midland Chemical Labo 
Selig Co., 174, 175 

West 

Soaps, Floor 

Hillyard Sales Co., 168, 169 
Midland Chemical Lalx 
Selig Co., 174, 175 
West Disinfecting Co., 


Soapstone 
Alberene Stone Corp. of \ 


ratories, Inc., 172, 173 


Disinfecting Co., 177 


79 


yratories, Inc., 172, 173 
177 


a., 38 


Sound Deadening Materials 
Celotex Corp., 88, 89 
Johns-Manville, 82 
Loxit Co., 134, 135 


R3 


Sound Motion Picture Equipment—16 
mm. 
Ampro Cor 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 
Victor 


p., 286 


Animatograph Corp., 288 


Sound Motion Picture Equipment—35 
mm. 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 
Speakers 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
Webster Electric Co., 285 


Spectrographs 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 275; 391 


Speech Recording Equipment 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 277-284 
Spices 


John 


Sexton & Co., 


Sports Timing cctieane 


International Business Machines Corp., 122 
123 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 231; 321 
Spotlights 

Capitol Stage Lighting Cx 472 

Klieg] Bros. Universal Electric Stage Light- 

ing Co., Inc., 294 

Mork-Green Studios, 295 
Sprayers, Tree & Shrub 

Gravely Manufacturing C¢ 203 
Sprinkler Systems, Roiiea Athletic 

Field, ete. 

En-Tout-Cas America, Inc., 240 

Travelrain Power Sprinkler Co., 211 
Stacks, Library 

Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 

Metal Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 
Stadiums (see Grandstands) 
Stage Equipment, Electrical 

Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 

Kliegl Bros. Universal Electric Stage Light 


ing Co., Inc., 294 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Stage Equipment (Rigging & Hard- 


ware) 
Automatic Devices Co., 296 
J. R. Clancy Inc., 293 


Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Stage Lighting Apparatus & Supplies 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 
Klieg] Bros. Universal Electric 

ing Co., Inc., 294 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


Stage Light- 


Stage Scenery 


Mork-Green Studios, 295 
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Stainless Steel 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
John Van Range Co., 370 
Stair Treads 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 103 


Safe Tread Co., 104 
Standards, Lighting (see Lighting 
Standards) 
Stands, Music 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 


Stands, Projector 


Ampro Corp., 286 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 275; 391 
Stands, Tool 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 


Staples and Staplers 
Hotchkiss Sales Co., 309 


Steam Cookers 
Cleveland Range Co., 364 
Market Forge Co., 366 
John Van Range Co., 370 


Steam Main 
American District Steam Co., 106 
Ric-wiL Co., 96 


Steam Tables 
S. Blickman, Inc., 362 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 369 


John Van Range Co., 370 


Steel Cabinets & Lockers 


Art Metal Construction Co., 310-314 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., In 353-356 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 16, 317 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 231; 32 
Metal Office Furniture Co., 322, 323 

New Britain Machine Co., 436 


Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 


Steel Casements (see Windows, Case- 
ment) 


Steel Flagpoles (see Flagpoles) 
Steel Grandstands (see Grandstands ) 
Steel Stadiums (see Grandstands) 


Stereopticons 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 275; 391 
Capitol Stage Lighting Co., 472 


Klieg] Bros. Universal Electric Stage Light 
ing Co., Inc., 294 
Spencer Lens Co., 276; 392 


Stone, Architectural 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 


Stoneware, Acid Resisting 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Stools 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 


Storage Batteries 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 403 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 126; 404 
Student Records 
Art Metal Construction Co 


Sub-Floors 


Loxit Co., 134, 135 


310-314 


Suction Pumps & Cups 
Allan J. Coleman, 184 


Sumps & Catch Basins, Acid Resisiing 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Surfacers, Belt and Disc 
Oliver Machinery Co., 427 
Walker-Turner Co., 431-434 


Surfacing Compound 


Muralo Co., Inc., 182 


Surfacing Materials, Tennis Court 
America, Inc., 240 


En-Tout-Cas 












Swimming Pool Construction 
Everson Filter Service Co., 235 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel C 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
American Playground Device ( 
Crane Co., 110 


Everson Filter Service C: 
Everwear Mfg. Co., 228 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229 
Recreation Equipment 
Spencer Turbine Co., 18 


Swimming Pool Lighting (see Under. 
water Lighting) 


Swimming Pool Sanitation Syste ms 
Everson Filter Service Co., 2 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., In 

Swings 
American Playground 
Everwear Mfg. Co., 228 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 
Recreation Equipment C 


Switchboards, Laboratory 
General Electric Co., 112; 
Switchboards, Theatrical 
Capitol Stage Light Co., 47 


Table Tennis Tables 


Device 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 
Tables 
Art Metal Construction Co 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Ste 
Brewer-Titchener Corp., 29 
Doehler Metal Furniture ¢ 
Globe-Wernicke Co., 318, 319 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 357 
Nathan 


Straus-Duparquet, Ir 


Superior Sleeprite Cory 


Tables, Art & Drawing 


Lyon Metal Products, I: 
New Britain Machine ¢ $ 


Tables, Folding 


Brewer-Titchener Cory 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 


Tables & Table Tops, Cc afet steria 
Doehler Metal Furniture 
Formica Insulation Co 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 229; 7 
Superior Sleeprite Corp., 3¢ 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, I: 


Tables & Table Tops, Laboratory 


Alberene Stone Corp. of Va 


Tablet Machines 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co ) 


Tablets, Metal 
James H. Matthews & ( 
Stewart Iron Works ( 


Tackers and Twinpoint Tacks 
Hotchkiss Sales Co., 309 


Talking Motion Pictures 


Bell & Howell Co., 287 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 


Talking Picture Equipment 
Ampro Corp., 286 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 277-284 
Victor Animatograph Cory 


Tanks, Acid & Chemical Resisting 
Alberene Stone Corp. of Va., 38 
General Ceramics Co., 383 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
U. S. Stoneware Co., 385 


Tanks, Mopping 


Geerpres Wringer, Inc., 181 
Tape-Rules & Measuring Tap 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 ; 
{ 
Tea 
John Sexton & Co., 372 
Teaching Films 
Bell & Howell Co., 287 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc 
General Electric Co., 112; 233; 
South Bend Lathe Works, 




















r- 





acer 





Telephone Systems 
( bar Electric Co., 11 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 12 121 


- 
/ 


tional Business Machine Corp., 122, 
rd Electric Time Ce 124 
ster Eleetric Co., 285 


Temperature Indicating Instruments 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 402 


Tennis Court Backstops 
r Post Fence Co., 204 
lone Fence Co., 206 
rtson Steel & Iron Co., 20 


Stewart Iron Works Co., 208 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 209 
Tennis Court Construction 

} Tout-Cas America, In +0 


Tennis Court Enclosures (see Fenc- 
ing) 
Tennis Court Treatment 
( mbia Alkali Corp., 210 
s Sales Corp., 241 
Tennis, Volley Ball, Badminton, Nets 
Tout-Cas America, Inc 4 
rwear Mfg. Co., 228 
Tennis Nets, Wire 
rican Playground Device ( 
Recreation Seulen ent ( 
Tennis Tables 


hell Mfg. Co., 229; 





Textbook Bindings 





Pont de Nemours & ( I ) 
Textbooks 
ict hone Cort 3 2¢ 
} ne 328 9 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Ir 77-284 
South Bend Lathe Works, 4 
Theatrical Equipment 
I Yevices Co.. oF 
Capitol Stage Lighting ( +7 
mR. Go Inc., 293 
i Universal Electr St € ht 
( 94 
Mork-Green Studios, 295 


The rmometers, Electrical Resistance 


& Northrup Co., 401 
Thermocouples 
ls & Nort! rup ( 401 
Through- Wall Vieching 
erican Brass Co 
Tile, heasiiinad 
( tex Corp., 88, 89 
ns-Manville, 82, 83 


Co., 134, 135 
Tile, Asphalt 
Johns-Manville, 82, 83 
Tex Co., 73-7¢ 
Tile C leaner 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


Tile, Drain Foundation 
wi # Co a 


Tile Flooring (see Flooring) 
Tile, Wall 

Tex Co., 73-76 

1 Conversion Co., 84 
Time Recorders 

nnati Time Recorder Co 


rnational Business Machines ( 


3 


Time Stamps 
innati Time Recorder Co., 119 
ernational Business Machines Corp., 12 
23 

Timers, Electric Sports 
rnational Business Machines Corp., 122, 
23 


] 


1 Medart Manufacturing Co., 231; 321 


Toilet Partitions 

berene Stone Corp. of Va., 382 
Toilet Tissue 

lyard Sales Co., 168, 169 
est Disinfecting Co., 177 
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Tool Sets, Student (see Tools, Hand) 
Tool Storage Equipment 


Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 320; 435 
New Britain Machine Co., 436 

Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 324 


Tools & Cutters, Shop 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 422, 423 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Ce 484 


Tools, Portable Electric 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 
Millers Falls Co., 424 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Tools, Hand 





Black & Decker Mfg. Co.. 419 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 422, 4 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 

Millers Falls Co., 424 

New gH Machine Cx 436 
Stanley Works, 137; 420, 421 


Tools, Pa -cision Hand 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 4 4 
Lufkin Rule Co., 425 
Millers Falls Co., 424 


Towels, Paper, 
Hillyard Sales Co.. 168. 169 


West Disinfecting C 


Transcription Re spiedians rs 


Bell & Howell Co., 287 

RCA Manufacturing ( , Ine., 77 
Transformers 

General Electric Co., 

Leeds & Northrup ( } 

Weston Electrical Instrument 


Traps, Steam & Radiator 
American 
Trays, Desk 
Globe-Wernicke ( 
Treads, Safety Stair 
A lbere ene Stone Cor \ 22 
American Mason Safety Tre i { 
Safe Tread ( 104 


Troughs, Chalk Board 
Loxit ( 134, 135 
Milcor Steel Company, 92, 93 


h 


District Steam ( 


Troughs, Laboratory Table 
Maurice A. Knight, 384 
[ S. Stoneware Co., 385 
Trucks, Chair (see Chair Trucks) 
Trucks, Food Service 


S. Blickman, Inc 362 


Tubes, Electron 


General Electric Co., 11 3: 291: 39 
Tubes, Ratio 

RCA Manufacturing ( It 77-284 
Tubs, tiie Acid- Resisting 

Alberene Stone Corp. of a., 382 

General Ceramics Co.. a. 

Maurice A. Knight, 384 

U. S. Stoneware C 385 


Ty pewriter Sesidlion 


nderwood Elliott Fisher Co., 330, 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 330, 331 


Underwater Lighting 
Everson Filter Service Co., 235 
General Electric Co., 112; 233; 291; 393 

Unit Ventilation 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc 


Urinals 
Crane Co., 110 


Urns, Coffee (see Coffee Urns) 
Vacuum Cleaners, Portable, Heavy 


Duty 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 

Kent Co., Inc., 180 

Spencer Turbine Co., 183 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 

Spencer Turbine Co., 183 
Vacuum Driers & Evaporators 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 397-400 


TO MANUFACTURERS’ 
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PRODUCTS 


Vacuum Pumps « Comanacesen 
J. Stokes Machine Co. 397-400 
Valve Ecceniidlentia’ Redennent 
B k & Decker Mfg. Co., 419 


V wives, Flack 


marr Sadlene 
\ ican District Steam Co., 106 


eamline Pipe nd Fittings Div., Mueller 


an C1 n ( , 176 


Ve nding Machines, Sanitary Napkin 


Ss Visiniecting 0., 77 


Vensitoging Pipe & Fittings 
P Co., 383 
eA Kn ght, 384 
Ltd., 390 
S. Stoneware ( , 385 


Ventilating Units 
J. Nesbitt, Inc., 90 


Ventilators, Roof 
Stee ( pany, 92, 93 


V isible Record Forms and Equipment 
Metal ( struction Co., 310-314 
be-Wernicke ( 318-319 


Voltmeters (see Meters, Electric) 


Wainscoting 


eum-Nairn Inc., 78-79 
ica Ins t Co., 371 
Tex ( 
Conv Co., 84 
Wallboard 
\ i Conve Co., 84 
Wall Covering 
I eric Blank & ( Inc., 85-87 
( mbus Coat Fabrics Corp., 101 
Tex ( 7¢ 
( 1 Co., 84 
Wall Tile (see Tile, Wall) 
Wardrobe Hardware 
ey Worl 137; 420, 421 
Wardrobes, Steel 
t Met Construction Co., 310-314 
g Mfg. Div Republic Steel Corp., 315 
Met I niture Co., Inc., 353-356 
t St ] ker Co., 316, 317 
Wer ( 318, 319 
Meta icts, Inc., 320; 435 
Medart Manufacturing Co., 231; 321 
Once |! niture Co., 322, 323 
Metal Cor ation of Penna., 324 
Washers, Blueprint 
W kes B 437 
Washroom Equipment 
( ne ( 1 
i ird S ( 168, 169 
Hol M Co., 170, 171 
( | iboratories, Inc., 172, 173 
{ 
D { 177 
Waste Baskets 
{ e-Wernicke ( 18, 319 
Doehler Meta rniture Co., Inc., 353-356 
Water Closets 
{ 
Water C loset Cleaners, Wire 
( lemat 184 
Water estan 
S. Blickmat Ir 62 
Halsey W Tay] Co., 111 
Water Filters 
Everson Filte Service Co., 235 


Water Heaters 
merican District Steam Co., 106 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co., 91 


Watering Equipment 
En-Tout-Cas America, Inc., 240 
[ravelrain Power Sprinkler Co., 211 


Waterproofing 
Philip Carey Ce Inc., 7( 


Servicised Products Corp., 77 









Many of your students will un- 
questionably be called upon to operate or 
supervise the operation of CINCINNATI 
Milling Machines and Grinding Machines. 
Therefore, why not train them on the 
machines they eventually will have to 
use? CINCINNATI Milling and Grind- 
ing Machines are precision instruments, 
sturdily built to stand the hard usage of 
student training. You will find them ex- 
tremely versatile, safe to operate, easy to 
care for and thoroughly dependable. 





We recommend for your consideration 
CINCINNATI No. 2 Universal L-Type 


Milling Machine; CINCINNATI 12” x36” 
Hydraulic Universal Grinder and CIN- 
CINNATI No. 2 Cutter and Tool Grinder. 
Catalogs giving full details on all features 
and their benefits will be sent on request. 
When writing for details, please say 
whether you are a teacher or school official. 
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Water Purification 


n Filter Service Co 
I sylvania Salt Mfg. Ce 
& Tiernan Co., In 


Water Sport Devices 


ican Playground Device 
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Waxing Machines, Electric 


Advance Machine Co., Inc., 178 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 179 

) Hillyard Sales Co... 168. 169 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, In 172 


137 Weather Stripping 


Athey Co., 98, 99 


PRODUCTS 


Windows, Projected 
letroit Steel Products Co., 132 

Wire Stapling Devices 
lotchkiss Sales Co. 309 

Wire Work, Ornamental 

Vorks Co., 208 


Stewart Iro1 





son Filter Service ¢ i Wiri . ° 
. . iring Supplie: 
veae Witte. Ci Wheatstone Bridges hs J ; ' P 7 tite 7 
ell Mfg. Co.. 9: Leeds & Northrup Co., 401 i BI : FI ! : 
tion Equit ( Wihidiew Gines Wood B nek F coring a 
Still American Window Glass Cx 100 ; 45 ae perc 
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TRAFFIC & STREET SIGN COMPANY 


Flag Poles Made of Steel, Copper-Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel, 
Bronze and Aluminum 


78 Foundry 


Street 


Newark, N. } 





CO-OPERATION WITH ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Due to our many years of experience in handling 
floodlight, sign, radio and flag pole problems of all 
kinds, we are able to offer architects, contractors and 
building owners a well rounded service in planning, 
detailing and specifying the flag pole and equipment 
best suited to each individual installation, location 
factor, and budget limitation. 

We have an unusually wide selection of stock bases, 
and shall be glad to forward sketches of them. 
plete catalogue will be sent on request. 


Com- 


We are also equipped to fabricate special $i 
accordance with architects’ sketches. 

We suggest that rough sketches of contemplated 
flagpoles be submitted to us—in order that ay 


prepare details, specifications and estimates n 
plete costs. All services offered by Traffic & Street 
Sign Co. are, of course, without charge or ol tior 
We likewise are able to recommend the maximum 
length and number of sections that assure the most 
economical freight rate to any part of the country. 





CONTINUOUS TAPERED 
FLAG POLES 
Continuous tapered flag 
poles are manufactured in 
two types: Continuous 
straight taper, and Continu- 
ous entasis taper. Straight 
tapered poles for roof and 
ground setting in copper-bear- 
ing steel are carried in stock 
up to 80 feet, and have a stand- 
ard taper of approximately 1 
inch in 7 feet. Quick delivery 
can be made on entasis taper, 
special taper, and standard 
taper poles up to 200 feet. 


TELESCOPED SECTIONAL 
FLAG POLES 

Telescoped sectional flag 
poles are manufactured in 
three types: standard, heavy, 
and extra heavy. Stock sizes 
in copper-bearing steel fur- 
nished in lengths up to 100 
feet in both roof and ground- 
set poles. Quick delivery can 
be made on poles up to 200 
feet. All the joints are die 
swaged and shrunk. 


SAFETY NOTE 

Architects working on new 
school buildings as well as 
all educational purchasing 
officials are urged to inves- 
tigate the advantages for safety of steel as opposed 
to wood in flag pole construction. Wood poles which 
to all outward appearances are in good condition may 
have rotted inside to a point where they are early 
victims of the next strong blow. Furthermore, a 
good steel flag pole close to a building is excellent 
protection against lightning. Steel poles not only 
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safeguard adjacent st 
but can also be str 
bolt without dange 

lapse. 


THE NEW “CADET” 
FLAG POLE 
To meet the grov le 
mand for a contint ti 
pered flag pole of light 
and at a cost wit! the 
reach of every school gt 
Traffic & Street Sign Co. 
offers the “Cadet.” \ 
flag pole has the sa 
struction and propot g 
the same wninterrupt 
face as our sta 
continuous straight tapered 
poles — but is red in 
height to 40 feet or I I 
permits a reductio1 
thickness and in weight.) It 1s 


1 
; 


af 








Bloomfield Junior High School 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


built strong and s tor 
trouble-free servic¢ 
conditions. It is gu 

to withstand a wi es 
sure of 90 miles per ! 
newly designed hal) 
assures satisfactory 
at alltimes. It can be 
set (with or without 
roof set (with braces 
etrating roof); or 
(with a wide variety 
ports). It can also be as 
a light-weight outrig 
Stocked in four sizes for immediate deliver 
prisingly moderate cost. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


“Slow,” “Caution,” “School Zone” signs, Parking — 
tion signs, Posts and Standards for all type sign sad! 
poles, Floodlighting Poles, etc. ; 


(For further detailed information refer to S\ 
Catalog) 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
















Every International School Bus chassis combines 
sound design, sturdy construction, and modern me- 
chanical refinements to provide safe transportation 


at low cost. 


Before you invest in school transportation or award 





hauling contracts, make a thorough investigation and 











(INTE RNATIONAL 


you will see why so many school boards insist on 
\ J International Buses. More than 30 years of experi- 


ence in the manufacture of quality automotive units 
is back of Internationals. Service is provided by 





242 Company-owned branches and service stations 
and thousands of International dealers. 

Write for the International School Bus catalog and 
es for the “School Bus Cost Record,” a simple method 






of keeping costs on school bus operation and main- 





tenance, 





TERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL BUSES 
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Before You Order 





a 








Here’s how you can be sure you get genuine, 
certified “‘Tontine”’ translucent shades. Write 
this clause in your specifications: 


‘“*Bidder shall furnish one shade of the type of 
material on which he is bidding and furnish affi- 
davit certifying that the shade has been in con- 
tinuous use for at least nine years. The afore- 
mentioned affidavit shall also certify that the shade 
has been washed at least six times during the nine 


years in which it has been in use.’’ 
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Window Shades, 22d 


OST window shades look alike when they'r 
M new—and they all have similar selling claims 
But look beyond that. Find out who makes them 
Ask if they’re laboratory-tested. Inquire about thei: 
performance record. And insist that they’re washal 

Du Pont has been making window shades fo: 
years—and knows from past performance that ““Ton- 
tine’* shades are equal to or better than even thx 
most expensive shades on the market. Sworn afh- 
davits are available to you stating that “Tontine”’ 
shades have stood up for many, many years of hard, 
active school service. No wonder the cost-per-yeai 
is lower when you specify “Tontine.”’ 

What do you get? Shades that are highly resistant 
to cracking, fraying, pinholing . . . that keep their 
original color... that can be washed with ordinary 
soap and water. We'll be glad to hang a free ““Ton- 
tine’ sample shade for your inspection. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s reg. trade mark for its pyroxylin impregnated washable wind 


Shade cloth. 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
“TONTINE” SALES . . . NEWBURGH 














@ Double shade hanging illustrated 
is unusually popular with sc hools 
where exact control of light and 
ventilation is required. 


@ Single-hung shade on inside 
brackets illustrated above permits 
wide scope of window decoration 
treatments, 

@ DuPont also makes a new and improved “Triplex” light-proof 


shade in both light and dark colors for use in laboratories, audito- 
riums and visual-aid rooms. Samples sent on request. 
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Textbooks Or 
lhese Linpodlanil Facile... 


OUR school books are going to come in for a 
| one beating. They’re going to get dropped 
in the mud, thrown in the snow, spattered with wa- 
ter, and battered and thumbed until they’ll hardly 
be recognizable. You might just as well take what 





precautions you can to make them last longer. 

One of the surest ways is to have them bound in 
“Fabrikoid’* or PX Cloth. These materials have 
been put through the testing paces—just as “Ton- 
tine’ shades have—and the punishment they’ll take 
is amazing! 

Recommend to your publishers that either of 
these washable and waterproof materials be used 
on your books. They’ll be glad to oblige (almost all 
of them have had exceptional experience with both 
materials)—and you'll get textbooks built to take 
the punishment they’ re certain to get. We'll be glad 
to send samples at any time. 









**Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s reg. trade mark for its pyr ” ted and impregnated fabric. 


ND 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
*KOID” DIVISION... NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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A Child's Story of New Mexico, pub- 
lished by University Publishing Co. 


The Family and Its Relationships, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Using Arithmetic, published by Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Company. 
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Our National Community, published 
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College Spelling Studies, published 
by The H. M. Rowe Company. 
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